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MALAGASY VILLAGE LIFE: 
PEN AND INK SKETCHES OF THE PEOPLE OF WESTERRN IMERINA, 


O* examining the materials to be worked up into this 
paper my mind is bewildered by the magnitude and 
complexity of the subject. It involves customs which might 
be elaborated into separate papers, but which, treated as a 
whole, lay one open to the danger of diffuseness and superfi- 
ciality. And it seems impossible to give the subject proportion 
and balance, compress and arrange as one may; for which 
reason I have confined my attention to a few salient character- 
istics, at the same time, however, making no pretensions to 
an exhaustive treatment of any one of the matters dealt with. 
I have described personal impressions as simply and truthfully 
as possible, equally avoiding glosses and exaggerations. 

No one can ensure perfect accuracy or absolute correspond- 
ence of the delineation with the objective facts themselves ; the 
observer's senses may be defective, his information partial, or 
his conclusions erroneous. But herein I have related the facts 
as they appear to me, and have stated some reasonable infer- 
ences from them. 

My purpose is to represent by description or suggestion the 
conditions of life in an ordinary Malagasy village, to reproduce 
as far as possible the colour and atmosphere of things. Should 
the result be in some respects a disagreeable and darkened 
picture, it should be remembered that the district in which my 
experience has been gained is a day’s journey (in some cases 
two) from Antananarivo, the centre and source of Malagasy 
civilization. The native heathen ideas are as yet only) weak- 
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ened, not destroyed, by Christianity. Although discountenan- 
ced by the Queen and Government, the old superstitions still, 
to a large extent, maintain their empire over the mass of the 
people, owing doubtless to insufficient instruction and the want 
of fuller personal exemplification of the principles of the Gospel. 
There is in these parts a thin veneer of civilization, with a sort 
of irresponsible acquiescence in the doctrines of religion, but 
often underneath the polished exterior and orthodox phraseology 
are discovered brutal heartlessness and rascality. Only a few 
characters would bear close examination; most would be found 
deeply flawed and stained. 

Perhaps my experience has been exceptional and unfortunate ; 
average village life may not be so faulty as it has seemed to 
me, and something may be due to morbid perceptions in the 
observer. I sincerely hope it may be so. 

In order to secure as clear an arrangement of the subject as 
possible, the matter will be thrown under two main divisions, 
namely, Domestic Relations, and Social Conditions. 

I.—Domestic RELATIONS. The romance of Malagasy 
courtship in an almost invisible quantity. Many unnatural 
mothers, for reasons known to themselves, encourage their 
children in immorality from a early age; thus the bloom of 
innocence is destroyed, and many are doomed to disease and 
childlessness. Also, it is common for young couples to cohabit 
previous to marriage, in order, it is said, to test compatibility 
of temper and constitution. At the end of six months or a 
year, the man sometimes comes to the unreasonable conclusion 
that there is not sufficient ground of agreement, and seeks some- 
one more to his fancy. Many Malagasy daughters are subject- 
edto this treatment: they go on trial with the prospect of 
marriage, but with the understood possibility of rejection. 
Others again, to preserve more semblance of respectability, 
conform to the old marriage custom, which is, however, no 
longer binding, and thus evade the element of permanence in 
their union. One damsel, by this provisional and contingent 
arrangement, has been led to seven successive homes. 

The parties most closely concerned are generally allowed no 
option in the matter. Their partners for life are arbitrarily 
chosen by the parents and kinsfolk, and the contract is often 
made while they are mere children. The main consideration is 
to keep family property intact, for which reason near relations 
most frequently intermarry. Should there be no one in any 
wise eligible, the daughter is made over to the most wealthy 
suitor, irrespective of age, character or appearance. Hense 
there are found some most incongruous matches. Personal 
predilections or previous attachments are overruled and ignored. 
A woman on her deathbed directed her husband, who was- over 
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fifty years of age, to wed his granddaughter (by marriage), e: 
girl of fifteen, the motive being to prevent the property becom- 4 
ing separated. 

Another man, fifty-five years of age and a widower, lately 
informed me of his approaching marriage. On my inquiring 
into the lady’s antecedents, he disclaimed any responsibility in 
the choice; the matter had been taken up by his fellow-pastors, 
who had selected an orphan girl fourteen years old to be his 
wife and helpmeet. Her crochetty, cranky mother had also 
been thrown into the bargain, that is, she was to come and live 
with her daughter and her husband. 

Malagasy girls are most modest respecting qualifications in 
a husband. The only conditions generally required are, firstly, 
that he shall provide them with food and clothes, and secondly, 
that he shall abstain from rum-drinking and immorality. 
These simple rules being complied with, she is contented and 
regards any extensions of these simple virtues in the light of 
mercies for which to be devoutly thankful. 

A good physique is a desideratum, but is not indispensible. 
A man of my acquaintance, with a blind eye and a shrivelled leg, 
yet withal a decent, good-tempered fellow, has never been at 
a loss for a partner. The fair candidates for matrimony, how- 
ever, unable to stand the fire of good-natured raillery from other 
girls respecting the unwholesome appearance of their prospect- 
ive husband, have in turn abandoned the enterprise and 
returned home. Another man, by calling a butcher, had 
completely lost his nasal organ and presented a repulsive 
aspect, yet has had two wives in succession, young and con- 
spicuous for good looks. His face was no attraction, but 
probably his good character and comfortable home supplied 
the motive. A third class are those who, with totally different 
histories, marry for station. A Malagasy noble of respectable 
character married with alacrity a girl of higher rank, though 
dishonoured by incontinence from her youth, and at the time 
divorced from her former husband. The prospect of happiness 
from such a union was slight indeed. 

Matrimonial engagements are usually of short duration. A 
few weeks or even days suffice to make each. other’s acquaint- 
ance. A maiden, whose parents had negotiated for her husband, 
first saw him on a Sunday morning, and the marriage was 
‘consummated on the following Thursday ; but with the melan- 
choly result that after a year the union became intolerable, and 
the parties separated. Another mature Malagasy bride first 
saw her intended husband in the pulpit, and at the close of the 
sermon, both parties being agreeable, the marriage was 
performed. In this instance, however, sufficient compatibility 
existed for a reasonably happy union. 
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To illustrate how little understood is the sentiment of affinity, 
let me cite the case of a lad who, on being rejected by a girl 
in one of the town schools, requested the missionary to recom- 
mend him some other eligible girl for immediate marriage. 

Now I will relate a story that pained and yet amused me. A 
certain youth was afflicted with ulcers of the leg, unconscionably 
foul and odoriferous. It was part of my duty to attend him, 
and with suitable treatment the sores rapidly healed. Ina few 
weeks he was seen about again, a bright, smart fellow enough. 
But I accidently heard of the situation. In his extremity, when 
recovery was doubtful, a decent woman had been invited to 
become his nurse, with the understanding of marriage, when 
practicable. She applied herself bravely to the task, and to 
her perseverence his restoration to soundness was mainly due. 
But it transpired that as he found himself gaining ground and 
able to walk abroad, he became enamoured of another woman, 
whose home and competency proved too strong a temptation, 
so that the faithful creature preparing for bridal was heartlessly 
dismissed. 

There are still solitary cases of polygamy, traces of the state 
of things that existed before the introduction of Christianity. 
One worthy is reputed to be in possession of seven wives, who 
are domiciled in inferior houses around the patriarchal dwelling. 
That he has been allowed to remain undisturbed so long is 
unaccountable, for such cases have usually been promptly and 
severely dealt with. 

Here, too, as in other countries, are not wanting instances of 
young gallants, who affect to be enamoured of faded but 
wealthy women, whose property, however, is soon squandered, 
and they left to bemoan their witless folly. Without question 
it is to the unequal forced marriages that the discordant 
homes and ruined morals of the Malagasy are to be mainly 
attributed ; for through them brightness, harmony and progress 
are made impossible, and only too often, in a short time 
conjugal vows are broken, the home dishonoured, and human 
lives blighted for ever. 

The Wedding.—A few words will suffice to describe this 
interesting ceremony. The bride’s outfit, of dress, ornaments 
and palanquin, is provided by the husband. On the eventful 
morning his relations assemble early at the house, a spokesman 
is appointed, and all set out in high spirits for the bride’s home. 
If persons of any pretensions, they are carried in palanquins, 
arranged in order of seniority, the youngest member of the party 
leading the way, and the bridegroom bringing up therear. On 
arriving at the house, they seat themselves in the same order 
and wait until the bride’s relations have all assembled. The 
spokesman then opens the proceedings with, salutations and 
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congratulations on the pacific nature of the business to be 
transacted ; and after a good deal of moral platitudes concern- 
ing the duties of mutual forbearance, industry and constancy 
from either side, the marriage bond is drawn up and agreed to 
by the contracting parties. Then all sit down to a banquet 
composed chiefly of beef, pork, rice and fruit, and afterwards, 
amid general felicitations and best wishes for the long life, 
healthy progeny, and much happiness of the worthy couple, the 
combined party escort them to their new abode. As they leave 
the threshold, the father of the girl exclaims: “O God and 
ancestors! behold our daughter is wedded to So-and-so (pro- 
nouncing the husband’s name}; grant them length of days, 
progeny and prosperity.” 

When they arrive at the place, if there is a walled enclosure, 
the whole party make the circuit of it three times, then, entering 
the yard, they also go in procession around the house; and 
again, when inside the house, the newly married couple and all 
who can squeeze in make the same motion around the hearth. 
This manceuvre is symbolical, being said to ensure the bride’s 
attachment to her new home and so prevent her running away. 
After some time has elapsed, another feast is spread, great 
conviviality ensues, and when night is closing in, the young 
couple are left to themselves, with the exception of the girl’s 
sister or mother, who remains to help in household matters until 
things become more settled and familiar. 

Home life.—Malagasy manners and canons of etiquette are 
new and strange to Europeans, and it requires time and sympa- 
thy to understand them. The Malagasy are a polite and 
courteous people, who instinctively avoid the disagreeable and 
endeavour to keep matters smooth, in outward appearance at 
least. 

Malagasy houses in the country usually consist of a single 
apartment, in which the whole family eat, live and sleep.’ 
(Many are now built higher, with an upstairs room.) The 
building is made of clay or sun-dried bricks, the inside is plas- 
tered, but there is no attempt at embellishment, and no evidence 
of taste. And owing to the fact of there being no chimney for 
the escape of smoke, the walls are discoloured, and the rafters 
and thatch begrimed with soot, which falls in flakes when 
disturbed by high winds. The furniture is of the simplest and 
tudest description, there being no chairs, tables, or ornaments. 
It consists of a plain bedstead fixed to the wall, cooking uten- 
sils, a few clean mats, and a curious assortment of odds and ends 
suspended from pegs in the wall. The windows (one to each 
house) are not glazed, and being small do not admit much 
light; the houses are therefore for the most part dark and 
untidy. No attention is paid to ventilation at ‘night, door and 
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window being fast closed, so that the foul atmosphere becomes 

- almost stifling. The entire household, comprising the members 
of the family, slaves and occasional visitors, to the number of 
perhaps a dozen persons, are frequently lodged in the one room, 
the floor being literally covered with sleeping forms. Added to 
this, the live stock, consisting of pigs, sheep and fowls, are often 
sheltered under the same roof and only separated from the 
family by a low partition. In travelling, the European some- 
times suffers considerable inconvenience by this multiplicity of 
life in his immediate neighbourhood, 

After he has fallen asleep, exhausted by attempts to discou- 
rage the attentions of mosquitoes and other pests, he is startled 
towards morning by a cock crowing near his head, and anon by 
pigs grunting and squealing. Other principles of hygiene are 
also disregarded. Cattle-folds deep in filth, or pestilential pools 
wallowed in by lazy pigs, are often the only prospect from the 
window. Malagasy sight and smell seem alike incapable of 
offence. : 

And the condition of the domestic animals often distresses 
the foreigner beyond measure. He feels convinced that did the 
miserable creatures but know how to terminate existence, they 
would unhesitatingly do so. Being rarely fed, and seeming too 
famished and feeble to steal, many are reduced to mere shadows 
and echoes of their proper selves. To see them crawling in the 
sunshine is most pitiable. On my journey to the coast last 
year I was struck by the difference I saw in the Bétsimisdraka 
cats, for nearly all were sleek and fat. When I called my 
bearers’ attention to the fact, and commented on the disreput- 
able appearance of cats in Imérina, it was replied, that the 
reason was not far to seek: Betsimisaraka cats were fed for the 
table anc were considered a delicacy. One man said that once 
being invited to a feast, he glanced towards the savoury provi- 
sion and caught sight of a cat’s head and limbs seething in the 
broth. Of course he bolted. Any superiority of Betsimisaraka 
morals in that respect was therefore emphatically denied. 

‘The Malagasy have three meals a day: breakfast about seven, 
dinner at twelve, and the evening meal about eight. When not 
doing outdoor work, the breakfast is sometimes foregone; rigid 
economy being practiced by the poorer people. Whilst waiting 
for the rice to be cooked, the family and slaves pass the time in 
gossip and singing, but some are so parsimonious as to sit in 
the dark rather than spend money on lamp or candles. Many 
of the darker-minded people, who have hoarded considerable 
wealth, are miserly in their retrenchments, denying themselves 
even sufficient food and clothing. 

When the meal is ready, two or three capacious plates and a 
number of spoons are placed before the family, whooare seated 
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in groups, and the rice is served from the rice-pan by a slave. 
If they do not possess such a helper, it is etiquette for the wife 
to serve the rice, and the husband to ladle the meat on to the 
top of the piled-up rice. Three or four persons eat from the 


same plate, and the children or social inferiors do not think of , 


commencing before the head of the family, who takes precedence 
even to drinking water. Conversation subsides when eating 
has begun, and the clatter of spoons is all that is heard. When 
hunger is satisfied, all sit still for a time, then turn aside to 
wash their mouths and teeth. (All classes are scrupulously 
attentive to their teeth, which are consequently usually preser- 
ved white and sound to old age.) When the evening meal is 
finished, overcome by toil and gastronomic action they sink 
into slumber, often to be disturbed by nightmare or wakened 
with headache. 

The Malagasy are very industrious. At dawn they start for 
the fields. Their main occupation is the cultivation of rice, their 
staple food, as well as other cereals. The low-lying valleys, 
where irrigation is possible, are laboriously dug by the spade. 
They have no notion of ploughs and horses, and oxen are only 
utilized afterwards for trampling the clods to a consistency. 
Then, when the soil is prepared and the rainy season sets in, the 
rice is sown, to reappear after a few weeks as tender green blades, 
large emerald-tinted patches of which, lying between the rising 
grounds and at the foot of the villages, give much brightness to 
the landscape. When the rice-plants are come to sufficient 
size, they are taken up and transplanted by the women and 
children. Harvest is a merry and joyous time for the Malagasy. 
Both sexes of all ages unite to reap and carry home the golden 
sheaves, which are then thrashed and stored in dry circular 
holes outside their houses.* 

Many of the men engage in commerce, buying their stock 
(consisting of calico, prints, haberdashery, soap, ornaments, 
drugs, etc.) in Antananarivo, or doing a petty trade in rice, 
meat and fruit, some making the round of all the weekly markets 
within reach. Others practice the arts of blacksmithing, 
masonry, carpentry and bricklaying. There is also a minor 
class without any regular occupation, whose movements are 
uncertain, but who almost invariably return home laden with 
spoil. These are social parasites, who flourish on the simplicity 
and depravity of their neighbours. Their function is to foment 
dissension, to discover flaws in property, to intimidate by show 
of law, only to bring about a private compromise to their own 
advantage. Such gentry are more numerous than is generally 
imagined and wherever found are a troublesome scourge. 





© For a fuller description of Malagasy rice cultivation, see ANNUAL 1888, pp. 479-488. 
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Malagasy women, unless in good a position, with slaves to 
assist them, hold by no means a sinecure. Their duties are 
numerous and varied. Many are clever in spinning silk, cotton, 
hemp and other cloths, weaving mats, and doing plain and 
ornamental sewing. Then they are expected, of course, to do 
all the work connected with the house, namely, sweeping, 
fetching water, collecting fuel, washing clothes, pounding rice, 
and cooking food. These multitudinous tasks occupy a consid- 
erable part of their time and are no mean tax on a woman’s 
strength, 

There are isolated cases where, according to compact, mar- 
ried people keep separate accounts; the woman doing her 
household duties and at the same time engaging in some 
industry (¢.g. spinning and weaving), whereby she is able to 
support herself and lay by a little private store. Such mercen- 
ary arrangements, however, do not commend themselves to the 
ordinary judgment, and as a rule do not work harmoniously, 
there being constant suspicion of pilfering and imposition. 

The Malagasy have not yet risen to the conception of 
“woman’s rights.” In heathen households she holds a very 
subordinate position, being of far less consideration than the 
children she has borne, and is regarded by her husband in the 
light of a superior slave. She is expected to be sedulous in 
attentions. to his comfort, and pays great deference to his 
wishes and opinions. Should she be remiss or unfortunate in 
domestic arrangements, the husband does not scruple to 
reprove her in the presence of her children and inferiors, 

Generally speaking, there is little mutual confidence or com- 
munity of interest between the members of the family. The 
husband would not dream of letting his purse get into the 
hands of his wife. A pastor once expressed astonishment at my 
allowing a servant to weigh money from my purse, and said 
that he could not trust his own son. And some Malagasy 
wives are subjected to much injustice and tyranny from this 
cause. When a man goes on a journey, he leaves only the 
barest provision during his absence, often an_ insufficient 
quantity of rice, with no money for meat and contingencies. 
Some are so unhandsome as to have recourse to a system of 
private marks for the detection of extravagance. Thus many 
women are forced to cheating or prostitution to eke out their 
allowance during the absence of their husband. It is a melan- 
choly fact that to many Malagasy, material stores are more 
important than the chastity of their wives. 

Malagasy families living much together, the young wife is 
often placed at serious disadvantage when transferred to the 
home of her husband’s parents, or they, on the other hand, are 
established in hers. If they are congenial natures, all is right ; 
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but if not, as is too often the case, misunderstandings are 
aggravated, and irritation made chronic, until it amounts to 
actual persecution of the unfortunate girl. Her authority is 
undermined, her husband is biassed by his mother and sisters, 
who sometimes even encourage him to immorality in order to 
spite her. And should he be addicted to rum-drinking or 
hemp-smoking, the lot of the wife is inexpressibly hard. There 
are constant scuffles, with cries of “murder!” from which the 
poor woman cames out a pitiable object, with clothes torn, 
eyes blackened, or teeth knocked out. And yet, a fair propor- 
tion of Malagasy marriages are happy enough. 

Here is a true picture. Soon after our settlement here, a 
young couple in high station called to visit us. The husband 
seemed an ordinary fellow enough, but the girl was refined and 
attractive, and both looked contented and happy. There were 
two children of the marriage during the next four years, after 
which things began to go wrong. The husband became 
profligate, and his wife left him. Then, after a year or so, ugly 
rumours were circulated about her. Finally, it was proved 
beyond question that she made a clandestine excursion to a 
neighbouring village in company with another man, that much 
rum was consumed on the occasion, and only after three days 
of this carnival did the guilty parties return to their respective 
homes. Now, of course, their marriage is practically dissolved, 
and she is a ruined and abandoned woman. The husbands are 
undoubtedly generally to blame, for married women, compara- 
tively speaking, seldom go wrong unless deserted by their 
husbands. 

I will close this section of the subject by narrating an 
amusing case of attempted divorce. A church-member of 
indifferent character applied to his pastor and deacons for 
separation from his wife. When asked the ground of this 
action, he explained that his wife was not of a religious nature 
and could not be induced to become a communicant. And, 
moreover, his own religious character was imperilled by her 
influence and example. He was, he was happy to say, as yet 
strong in Christian faith and hope, but in danger of being 
weakened and contaminated by association with his worldly 
wife. It was, he maintained, the Christian’s duty to guard and 
foster his spiritual life and to avoid moral perils, finally 
alluding to the words in 2 Cor. vi. 14, “What fellowship have 
righteousness and iniquity ? or what communion hath light with 
darkness ?” 

The pastor, knowing the man with whom he had to deal, 
reminded him that the mistake lay in his not having considered 
her character before he married her; that now the only help for 
it was to let his light shine stronger and brighter ‘to dissipate 
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her darkness, and to make his goodness more conspicuous, that 
it might neutralize her evil; or, in case of that failing, he 
suggested that “what can’t be cured must be endured.” 

The Malagasy are fond of their children, but it is easily seen 
that boys take precedence of girls in the estimation of their 
parents. Many unprincipled people have no regard for the fu- 
ture of their daughters, but when they reach a marriageable age, 
make them feel it is time they were off their hands and so prac- 
tically drive them to evil courses for maintenance. The most 
scandalous case of this nature came to my knowledge a few 
weeks ago. A certain girl was strikingly attractive in face and 
form ; her parents were fully aware of the fact, but instead of 
shielding their offspring from temptation, traded with her 
beauty, letting her out to hire as a concubine to gay young men. 
This sort of thing went on for two or three years, when disease 
appeared and ravaged her face, once so fresh and fair. Now 
she is a complete wreck, whose brief and dishonoured career 
must soon close. I make no comment on the conduct of such 
detestable and infamous parents. 

II.—Sociat ConpDITIONS. We now come to the wider subject 
of social conditions. The Malagasy are bright, cheerful and 
reasonable, and often win the admiration and affection of 
Europeans sojourning among them. Inconveniences and 
discomforts do not perturb their serenity of mind: they seem 
insensible to circumstances. They are loving in disposition 
and easily grieved by injury or neglect. 

Families cohere in a remarkable fashion, so that offences or 
favours to individuals are participated in by all. The strength 
of affection is realized at the Fandrdana (Annual festival), 
when all the members of the family, scattered far and wide, 
assemble at the old home and take their part in the time- 
honoured ceremonies. Remoter relations send tokens of re- 
membrance to each other, and any omission of such correspon- 
dence is held in the most serious light. This sensibility is a 
fine quality in the Malagasy character; the bonds of family 
affection are strong and deep. Parents are much honoured, 
and when old and infirm are treated with thoughtful care. 
The utmost is done to prolong their lives, although no longer 
capable of self-support. The sick too are lovingly tended, and 
all within their relatives’ power is done to alleviate suffering. 

The Malagasy are, as I observed, exceedingly polite. Should 
a stranger be seated by the wayside, no one thinks of passing 
without asking leave of way. But this courtesy is carried to 
a degree bordering on insincerity, for they invite a casual 
acquaintance to a meal in their house, when neither party has 
the slightest thought of the invitation being accepted. It is 
merely a civility. 
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The kindliness of the people is seen in the interchange of 
such good offices as the lending of money, ornaments and 
clothes for special occasions. Any showy or superior garment 
is in constant requisition, and the possessors: are so good- 
natured as to readily comply. Should they be embarrassed for 
money, they simply fall back on their friends and borrow 
without giving security. Sometimes, alas, loans are forgotten 
and disclaimed, and then ensue strife and litigation. The 
Malagasy always work to more advantage in union and 
concert ; hence all the available hands in a village combine in 
the digging of each other's rice-fields and in. the building of 
houses and tombs. 

On the occasion of any conspicuous good fortune, or restora- 
tion from illness, the family get up a general rejoicing, engag- 
ing musicians, and providing good cheer for the collected 
crowds. Numbers are felt to sustain effort, to increase joy and 
abate grief; hence in all works of magnitude, matters of 
difficulty, or crises in domestic history, they amalgamate with 
their neighbours. 

Charms.—The Malagasy are steeped in superstition and have 
a profound belief in witchcraft. No village is free from 
supposed witches, who are said to take their walks abroad at 
midnight to visit the tombs, on the top of which they dance 
and revile the dead. They are said to be mainly elderly 
females of sinister aspect, joined by young women of bad 
character, with occasional male associates. They sometimes 
let loose the cattle from the folds, and in a nude condition, it is 
said, bestride the animals. No attempt is made to recognise 
them, for their faces are hideously disguised by streaks and 
spots of white paint ; and it is solemnly believed that capture 
is physically impossible, since they become intangible when 
closed with. They are in league with the powers of evil and, 
if actuated by malice, can induce misfortune, sickness and even 
death. 

They are a common terror, from being so near and yet so 
unknown; many ailments and calamities are attributed to their 
agency. At the dead of night they knock at the doors of 
neighbours they wish to injure, and should there be any one 
sick, they howl most dismally around the house. Should the 
patient be in a critical condition, this is deemed an ill omen, 
and panic produces collapse. 

A man one day asked me to remove a troublesome tooth, 
but when I commenced operations, he insisted on the bystanders 
going away lest, as he whispered aside to me, any malevolent 
person should bewitch his other sound teeth. Another individ- 
ual came to me with a festered finger, and on my enquiring as 
to the nature of the hurt, he looked confused, but (afterwards 
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informed me that it had not come by fair means. His story 
ran thus: One day he happened to be taking a meal with his 
mother-in-law, ‘who was suspected of witchcraft. Suddenly 
turning round, he caught her dropping some white powder in his 
food. Of course he did not eat any more and immediately left 
the house, but the mischief was done. Two days after appeared 
this unsightly sore, which resisted all ordinary treatment. 

Another man had two children grievously afflicted with 
epilepsy. One had many times fallen into the fire and got 
badly burnt; the other was oppressed with temporary moods 
of madness, when force and fetters were necessary to restrain 
him from violence. The ill-starred father repined at his hard 
lot, a result, he had not the slightest doubt, of the antagonism 
of an old unnamed enemy. 

The chief man of this village was one morning greatly 
shocked by the ominous preparations made outside his house 
on the previous night. He had probably excited the malevo- 
lence of some of these ‘wpdmosdvy,’ who, to spite him, had killed 
a black fowl, skewered it on a stick, and there beside it placed 
all the symbolic arrangements for death, the bath for washing 
the corpse, the winding-sheets and the bier. Many were alarm- 
ed and momentarily expected his dissolution. The agents in 
this affair were not discovered, although in all probability they 
were among the crowds who went to sympathize with the 
distressed family. 

The ‘mprtstkidy' (medicine-men) are the counterpart of the 
mpamosavy, and are credited with potency to destroy their 
machinations and thus protect the persons and property of the 
people. Malagasy laws forbid the practice of the black art, 
yet, on account of the secret fears lurking in the minds of the 
people, the mprszkidy are still much resorted to. They profess 
to be able to control the elements, especially to guard fields of 
rice from the destructive hail-storms, only, however, exercising 
their beneficent power when it is made worth their while. They 
are not as numerous as the mpamosavy, yet exist in considerable 
force. It is a reasonable hypothesis that they may be the 
husbands of the mpamosavy, who thus together create and supply 
the demand by trading on the superstitious fears of the people. 

Their charms are periodically renewed by exposure to the 
influence of the invisible world, and anointing with castor-oil 
and honey, which process is followed by a rite in which a fowl 
or sheep is killed and offered to the powerful deities. The 
early part of a special month in the year (Alakaosy) is most 
favourable for the revivification of charms. These consist of 
many curious articles—some conical ones carved from bone, 
the tips of cows’ horns, strings of coloured beads, and _ pieces of 
sacred wood stuck with long pins. The ‘love-charm’ (ddy fila) 
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gives the wearer control over the affections of any person he 
desires, and is chiefly in requisition by unfortunate ill-looking 
youths in search of a wife, or by profligate characters seeking 
to seduce their prey. Another called fanidy (‘to shut’) is carried 
by traders in their journeys to protect them from crocodiles, by 
locking the reptiles’ jaws when crossing rivers, and also to 
preserve from the destroying lightning. 

These and similar charms are the merchandise of the mrs¢- 
ktdy. The sick are borne about in litters to one after another 
of these impostors. Incantations are sung, and chance arrange- 
ments of beans consulted; but previous to anything definite as 
to prognosis or treatment being communicated, the patient is 
required to make a deposit of money (the amount corresponding 
to his means, or to the gravity of his disorder), otherwise the 
scheme will be broken, and the question of cure remain 
unsolved. Should his money be insufficient, domestic articles 
of crockery, clothing, spades or fowls are suggested, and until 
these are forthcoming the benefactor declines to proceed. 

In order to precipitate decision he implies that the patient 
is in a serious condition; still he is in a position to effect a 
complete cure should the agreement be concluded. At the 
same time he solemnly vows that, if the patient die notwith- 
standing his treatment, he will undertake to bury his corpse in 
the hair of his head! This generally establishes confidence 
and brings down the required sum, after which the mysterious 
business is proceeded with. The money is dropped in a mug 
of water, each of the charms is gently rubbed on a sacred stone, 
which contracts their healing virtues, and is then also dropped 
into the water, where it soaks for a few minutes. This is the 
potion which will effect instantaneous deliverance from the 
malady. Certain articles of food, such as salt, cayenne, 
vegetables and fowls, are forbidden. Broken pottery or an egg 
is directed to be carried to the cross-roads, as symbolical of the 
exorcised distemper, which is transferred to any persons 
venturing to touch it. Consequently, such things, which are 
frequently to be seen, are regarded with fear and horror. Here 
is an actual scene. The child of a wealthy man was seriously 
ill, and the nearest mprstkidy was fetched to try what his art 
could do. After an ostentatious examination he looked grave, 
and on being asked his opinion, stated that the child was in a 
precarious state and required prompt attention, otherwise he 
would not be responsible for the issue. When implored to 
undertake the case, he consented to do so for the consideration 
of seven dollars. He began then to feel hopeful of the little 
patient’s recovery, but had the means of obtaining certainty on 
that point. He accordingly produced a small bag containing a 
lizard, motionless and apparently dead. It was.explained that 
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should the lizard make any movement while he uttered the 
spell, it was a sign that the crisis was over, and the life would 
be spared. Nevertheless, to ensure the augury being perfectly 
reliable, the money must be there and then placed in his hand. 
This being agreed upon, he proceeded to mumble his spell, in 
which occurred the sentence: “Remove, O powerful deities, this 
disease, for such is your high prerogative. Wherever it may 
have its seat, in bones, flesh or hair, cause it to be instantly 
and finally expelled ;” at the same time burning bitumenous 
wood underneath the bag containing the lizard. After a few 
moments the pungent fumes and heat gathered strength, and 
the lizard, becoming uncomfortable, made frantic movements. 
The family, all the while looking on in deep concern, thereupon 
screamed with delight, clapped their hands and exclaimed, 
“Wonderful, wonderful indeed !"" The money was slipped into 
the enchanter’s hand by the father, with tearful thanks for the 
superhuman deliverance. They were then calmly assured that 
all danger was past, and the patient would be rapidly restored 
to health. But, alas, after a short time, alarming symptoms 
set in, the diviner was again sent for, but having heard how 
things were going, he had already decamped. In a few hours 
the child died. 

A similar fraud was recently practised at a village near 
Ambdhibeléma. A distinguished-looking man from the west, 
with remarkable powers of magic, suddenly appeared among 
the people. The small-pox epidemic had been raging in those 
parts, and the man professed to have a reliable charm against 
the dire disease. The fee of three shillings a head was to be 
paid in advance. He regretted to say that this sovereign 
remedy was only efficacious in the cases where the fee had 
changed hands. He personally inclined to leniency and 
charity, but in this matter it was a physical impossibility, and 
so it would be a waste of their time and a mere pretence on his 
part, unless the money were paid. When all preliminaries 
were gone through, he began to gesticulate wildly and work 
himself into a fearful frenzy, at the same time muttering incan- 
tations, in which occurred the names of the famous Malagasy 
idols, “the twelve sacred mountains,” and the names of God 
and Jesus Christ {a concession to nominal Christians). He 
then commenced scratching the faces of his patients with 
pieces of broken bottle, until the blood trickled freely. They 
were then each given a piece of charmed wood and instructed 
to bathe in clear water with it by their side; they would be then 
for ever proof against small-pox. In that one village and neigh- 
bourhood he thus operated on thirty people, for the most part 
at three shillings a head. During the following year, however, 
the disease broke out again with even greater virulence, and 
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many whom he had inoculated were the first to succumb. 
But, nothing abashed, the archdeceiver turned up again, 
admitted that there had been something wrong in the former 
arrangements, but asked for another trial (with a renewed 
fee), stating that his charms had for three months past 
been lying in a sacred spring, and their potency was now 
unquestionable. 

Another itinerant sorcerer had a talisman for premature grey 
hair, which would act instantaneously, or in the course of a day 
at the most. The money to be paid was one and four-pence 
apiece, which the credulous simpletons crowded to put into his 
hand, and to receive the new hair-elixir. When, however, he 
was approached the next morning for more explanations, he 
was not to be found. The chagrin of the poor people is better 
imagined than described. 

Malagasy women are full of superstitious fears and fancies. 
Before beginning any considerable piece of work, such as 
spinning a /améa (cloth}, many consult the diviner as to a lucky 
day to commence. An auspicious one on which to wind up the 
work is also fixed upon, and the business is hastened or slack- 
ened accordingly. Unless this matter of proper times and 
seasons is attended to, there is sure to be some mishap; either 
the condemned article will remain unsold or fetch a poor price. 

Some children in the more heathen parts are not allowed to 
wash their bodies, or have their hair cut, until they are almost 
grown up. Such foreign practices are imagined to have an 
injurious effect on the health, and even to imperil life. With 
these accretions of filth, flavoured by anointings of castor-oil, 
and with their hair long and matted, they look very unwhole- 
some objects. The wonder is that any survive such barbarous 
treatment. 

When any one dies, bullocks are killed, and a portion of the 
beef is given to each person present at the funeral. The Mala- 
gasy generally have no objection to this meat; but some are 
so dominated by superstition that they decline to see the corpse, 
and only make a compromise by eating of the meat in a neigh- 
bour’s house. After the meal they scrupulously bathe and 
change their clothes before entering their own home. This is to 
avoid giving offence to their idols, who have a strong aversion 
to meat killed on such occasions, and who would resent the 
insult and cease to protect them, should their prejudices be 
disregarded. When death takes place in a home, the relatives 
lose confidence in their household charms, which are exchanged 
for new ones more potent and satisfactory. 

The Malagasy are singularly lacking in the esthetic faculty, 
and are stolidly insensible to the glories of nature. The purple 
blushing dawn, the fleecy dazzling clouds floating. in. the2blue 
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sky overhead, foaming cataracts roaring at their feet, solitary 
mountains lying in gloomy shadow, lurid lightning and crash- 
ing thunder, magnificent sunsets firing the horizon, the solemn 
star-lit night—these attract slight attention and make very little 
impression on their imagination. But it is altogether different 
with extraordinary phenomena, such as a comet or an eclipse, 
for these excite their superstitious fears. A few months since, 
at a certain village, the moon was discovered to be eclipsed. 
Attention was called to the fact, and without a moment’s delay 
the people poured out of their houses to gaze upward in wonder 
and terror. They apprehended some stupendous catastrophe, 
and with loud heart-rending cries besought the unseen powers 
to protect them and to avert the danger. 

The Vazimba, or aboriginal inhabitants of Madagascar, said 
to be of low stature, with disproportionately small heads, and 
whom the Malagasy still hold in superstitious fear, are con- 
ceived to be the water-deities, having their abode in wells and 
streams, so that people, after quenching their thirst, twist a 
blade of grass to entangle the evil spirit possibly communicated 
by the water. Should this precaution not be taken, many 
would expect to be suddenly ill with an internal complaint of 
a distressing nature. These Vazimba, who occasionally appear 
in hideous forms, possess preternatural power, and unless 
constantly propitiated become malevolent and vindictive. 
Consequently, when overtaken by misfortune, the people appeal 
to the Vazimba for succourand deliverance. A child of heathen 
parents was ill. The father, amid great demonstration of grief, 
conformably with an ancient custom, killed a cock, and while 
it was writhing in death, exclaimed, “O powerful Vazimba! 
heal my son, for behold, death is undergone and borne away by 
this fowl.” 

In a backward part of my district is a swamp, where grow 
some banana trees. The spot is held in awe by the natives, 
since the Vazimba have their abode in the deep water. Conse- 
quently, no one ventures to appropriate the fruit without first 
dropping a piece of money (considered to be its value) into the 
water, where it is received by the invisible deities. These 
honoured aborigines have a strong dislike to swine’s flesh, 
therefore those who eat pork are warned against bathing in the 
sacred waters. ‘The penalty for such an offence is a shrivelled 
leg or an incurable disease. The same curse befalls any one 
who stumbles against the ancient tombs where they are sup- 
posed to lie buried. 

The mpisikidy sometimes tells the simple people that their 
recently departed relative is pining for some tobacco, where- 
upon it is supplied without delay, being placed opposite the 
head at the top of the grave. A sum of money for futuré-sup- 
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plies is often added. It is believed that if this provision be 
denied, the family inheritance will dwindle, or even the life of 
the impious representative will be required. Occasionally 
persons in the article of death have desired that a sufficiency of * 
rum be placed within their tomb. 

Sterility is the greatest calamity that can befall Malagasy 
women. Their husbands become disappointed and discontented 
and sometimes discard them, in which case they are left with 
no one on whom to expend their affection, and when old are 
left unprovided for. Thus no desire is stronger, and no suppli- 
cation more fervent, than that they should become mothers. 
There is an interesting custom even now practised in some of 
the out-of-the-way places. At public rejoicings the trunk of a 
banana tree is thrown to the feminine part of the company, for 
Possession of which they frantically struggle, deeming it potent 
to ensure maternity. 

There are certain mountains considered sacred. To these, 
solitary women repair in order to incline the heavenly deities 
in their favour. Should they happen to come upon a boulder 
of rock with a deep indentation, they immediately collect some 
pebbles, fall back a few paces and try to pitch them into the 
hole. If they succeed after a few attempts, they are convinced 
that their request is regarded favourably, and thereupon vow 
that when they are delivered of the child, or come into posses- 
sion of the boon, they will revisit the holy place with votive 
offerings. This they do, fowls are brought and killed, and the 
head and feet are fixed up near the spot, which is anointed with - 
fat. 

Another similar practice is the following. Outside a certain 
village is an oblong stone fixed upright in the ground, the 
memorial of some distinguished progenitor. Almost every day 
girls from the neighbourhood go to consult it concerning their 
lot in the bearing of children. They retire a few yards from 
the stone, solemnly close their eyes and, sometimes trembling 
with agitation, grope towards it. If they have the good fortune - 
to lay hold of it without difficulty, their relief and joy are 
unbounded, since it is an infallible indication that their desire 
is granted. Thereupon they besmear the stone with fat pre- 
pared for the purpose, also engaging that when the inestimable 
gift comes into possession, they will return to pay high honours 
to the propitious Vazimba. 

On a certain occasion a woman went to the native teacher in 
deep distress. She had a bad ulcer on her leg and seemed to 
have an inkling of the cause. She explained that her rice-field 
unfortunately lay in a solitary place, near the abode of Vazimba. 
She of course went there frequently to look after it, but thought 
that perhaps the God whom the Queen and the teacher alike 
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worshipped suspected her of paying secret devotion to the 
Vazimba, and so sent her the foul and troublesome ulcer as a 
retribution. She implored the teacher to assure his God of her 
innocence, as she had not the remotest intention of praying to 
the Vazimba. 

The weekly market is quite a Malagasy institution. It is 
held on open ground near one of the larger villages, where 
people have their regular stalls, protected from rain and heat 
by immense canvas umbrellas. There isa rough arrangement 
whereby the cattle and pigs are kept to the outskirts of the 
enclosure, poultry, rice, vegetables and fruit to one division, 
calico, ornaments, tools and drugs to another, and so on. 
Butchers pursue their calling in open day, and the hungry dogs 
fighting for the offal often present a ghastly spectacle. Here 
is seen a motley, miscellaneous crowd—people of all shades of 
complexion, from olive to ebony ; of all ranks and conditions— 
nobles, Hova, ‘black people’ and slaves; of all qualities and 
hues of dress; the white of the ordinary /emba or outer dress 
relieved by rainbow colours, and many people also in dirty 
rags; all descriptions of faces and figures, bright, handsome 
and stalwart, or sinister and deformed. 

The vain here strut about to display their superiority in 
ribbons, boots and ornaments, suggesting the manner of the 
peacock, and hardly deigning to reply to the salutations of 
their inferiors. Here people bargain for their weekly supplies, 
gossip with acquaintances, air themselves in the bright sunshine, 
and sate their curiosity by examining the assortments of native 
and foreign produce. The hum and din can be heard for along 
distance, and the flecked mass of white is seen for many miles. 

That is the innocent and agreeable aspect of attending these 
country markets, but it has a darker side. Notwithstanding the 
explicit regulations against the manufacture and sale of rum, 
there is a large illicit traffic in the same. I have no hesitation 
in saying that the local governors and leading men are res- 
ponsible for this infraction of the laws. In fact, some are known 
to have vested interests in the rum consumed in the markets 
under their jurisdiction, and so decline to take any measures for 
its suppression. A great farce was enacted recently in a market 
near Ambohibeloma. The governor and his associates read a 
proclamation forbidding the drinking of spirits, but almost 
immediately afterwards they were seeri to retire to a quiet spot 
outside the enclosure, where they were soon deep in their pota- 
tions. ‘The gross and glaring inconsistency excited the ridicule 
of the populace. 

The Malagasy are sensitive about theft. It is deemed one of 
the worst of crimes. Should a pickpocket be detected in the 
market, the hue and cry is raised, the thief, is mobbed,;rough 
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hands are laid on him, and unless he is promptly taken into 
charge by the authorities, he falls a victim to cuffs and blows. 
I myself saw the corpse of a man, said to have stolen a sum of 
rather more than a penny. Another, a notorious rascal, met 
summary treatment at a market, where he was caught driving 
off some pigs that he had omitted to pay for. He was pursued 
and stoned by the mob, but when after a few hours it was 
noticed that he still breathed, a blunt knife was used to despatch 
him. 

The market is also the hunting-ground of accomplished vil- 
lains, who claim prestige and authority to harangue the people 
and insinuate themselves as intermediaries in disputes about 
property or possible law-suits. There are many such local 
vampires in these districts, who have the hardihood to 
identify themselves with our churches, much to the confusion 
and discredit of the good cause. One conspicuous scoundrel 
told me, with a nonchalant air, that he had been educated and 
taught higher mathematics by a certain honoured missionary, 
and did not seem in the least sensible of his hideous abortion of 
character. 

Another youth of quality, with an engaging countenance, 


who, forsooth, had also passed through our schools, was discov- . 


ered to be carrying on a quiet traffic of a revolting nature. He 
ensnared young girls by seduction, lured them away to a dis-. 
tance and disposed of them by private sale. This same indi- 
vidual, at another time, went with a companion toa neighbouring 
village and was put up at the best house. During the night he 
concealed charms under the bed, and in the morning called 
public attention to his discovery of the same, and emphasized the 
fact that idol worship was abolished and illegal, and Christian- 
ity the established religion of Madagascar. Preparations were 
then made to bring the owners to justice. They protested and 
denied all knowledge of the said charms, but appearances were 
too strong against them. Ultimately, to avoid driving things 
to extremity, they agreed to a private arrangement by which 
the villain put many dollars to his account. 

A good deal of licentiousness is also practised at these mar- 
kets. Immodest girls use devices to attract young men. There 
is considerable license in conversation, which tends to excite 
evil propensities. Every incentive and facility to evil is offered, 
and such occasions are consequently a severe test of character. 
For this reason many virtuous women abstain from attending 
markets at all. . 

There is widespread supineness and corruptibility on the 
part of responsible persons in cases of crime. Occasional 
murders, attended with circumstances of cold-blooded cruelty, 
have come under my notice; yet in hardly a sinete seq 
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has any clue been found, or at any rate been made known. A 
great deal of commotion and make-believe goes on for a day or 
two, then all gradually subsides, and the enquiry is at an end. 
Schemes of social improvement, fair and far-reaching as the 
rainbow, are enthusiastically undertaken, but, through lack of 
application, prove almost as transient. Such an atmosphere of 
things is often depressing and irritating to the European. It 
gives me pain to cast these reflections on the local administra- 
tion, but I undertook to relate my real unmodified impressions. 
The Malagasy character, as I have seen it, makes no approach 
to purity in private relations orto probity in public life, except 
in the degree of personal reception of Christianity. 

Only as these people embrace the principles of the Bible, 
become impressed with the moral nature of God, and submit 
to the teaching of Jesus Christ, do they develope honour, 
goodness and benevolence ; and it is only under these condi- 
tions that the stored-up evil is eliminated from their moral 
constitutions. Christianity alone is competent to dissipate the 
darkness of ignorance and the dank vapours of superstition, to 
expose and prevent injustice and wrong, to produce honourable 
home-life and parental solicitude for the welfare of children. 
And since Christianity has been embraced by the Malagasy 
people, who are, by systematic education and ever deepening 
church life, being liberated from the empire of evil and brought 
under the dominion of the Gospel, such beneficent results are 
being gradually realized. The “Sun of Righteousness” has 
arisen over Madagascar, rolling back the unwholesome darkness 
and radiating light, health and joy far and wide, purifying 
and transforming every phase of life. Stocks and stones are 
being forsaken, and morning and evening in thousands of 
homes rises to heaven the incense of sincere adoration; and 
places once dishonoured by idols and cruelty are made to 
ring with praise to the one “ever-blessed God.” 

The Malagasy are highly susceptible to moral improvement. 
Like those field herbs which, under conditions of scientific 
culture, develope form, tint and fragrance, many of the people 
even in these country districts become under the supernatural 
influence of Christianity high-minded, true-hearted and emi- 
nently loveable, excelling in the things “pure, lovely and of good 
report.” And these forces, still operating with ever increasing 
momentum, make us anticipate for the Malagasy a goodly and 
glorious fature, when ignorance, superstition and wrong shall 
be everywhere overthrown, and knowledge, righteousness and 
peace be established amongst them for ever. 

4 Joun H. Haire, 
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AN IMERINA VILLAGE. 


N the preceding paper Mr. Haile has given a ‘ery full account of 
village life in the central province of Madagascar; but oné point 
he has overlooked: he has said hardly anything about the external 
aspects of a Hova village. I think therefore that it may not be an unfitting 
addition to his paper, if I reproduce the substance of an article contributed 
a few years ago to an English magazine, in which an attempt was made 
to describe as clearly as possible what a village is like in these central 
regions of the island. I will only add here that every different province 
in Madagascar has its own style of village and house, and so what is 
now described is only applicable to the people of Imérina, the central 
province, and the home of the Hova Malagasy. 

Probably one of the first things that a new-comer would notice is, that 
many of the yillages are built on the tops of high hills, and are conse- 
quently rather diificult to approach. In ancient times almost every 
village and town was built in such a position; and although many of 
these hill-tops are now deserted,”and the villages are being built either 
on the plains or on the lower rising grounds, numbers of them still remain 
inhabited ; and the people who live in them must have a weary climb 
every evening as they go home from their work in the ricefields, or 
return from a neighbouring village or markety Even the capital city, 
Antananarivo, is built on the top and the sides of a long narrow ridge 
rising about 600 feet. above the plain below» The old capital, Ambdhi- 
manga, is on an equally high hill, and so’are most of the ancient and 
famous towns and villages. Some of these hills rise to 700 or 800 feet 
in height ; and a {gw years ago I had to climb up to a village called 
Vohiléna, which is Built on a tremendous hill,no less than 1,500 feet 
above the valley at its foot. Never“shall I forget my ascent up its steep 
side in the darkness, without a guide, and unable to find any path in 
the woods that cover its slopesy But it will be asked, Why did the 
people choose such inconvenient places to live in? The answer to this 
question may be given in two words: for safety. A hundred, or two 
hundred years ago—and ho one can tell how long also before that time 
—there was no strong central government in Madagascar, but the whole 
country was cut up into a number of little chieftaincies; and in all the 
larger villages was a chief or petty “king,” who was often at war with 
his neighbours, and attacked and plundered their villages whenever he 
could get a chance. « So each village was built on a high hill for greater 
security against enemies, and so that stones and spears could be hurled 
down on an attacking force. . 

But besides the safety gained from these lofty positions, all these old 
villages were also carefully defended by wide and deep fosses dug all 
round them. These fosses are usually three or four in number, one 
within the other, and sometimes more numerous even than this. Most 
of them are cut from 20 to 30 feet wide and as many feet deep, although 
sometimes they are much deeper; and before guns and cannons were 
brought into the country, they must have formed very effective defences 
against an enemy. With their steep sides, dug in the hard ted soil; |they 
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often look almost like a railway cutting through reddish rock. But 
although so deep, these trenches are not full of water, for this is always 
drawn off by another trench leading down the hill-side. They are, 
however, of course damp, and good soil gradually increases there, so that 
ferns and wild plants grow luxuriantly ; and the bottom of the fosse there- 
fore forms a plantation, in which peach, banana, guava, and other fruit- 
trees are cultivated, as well as coffee, arums and a variety of vegetables. 
Tall trees of other kinds also grow there, so that these Addy, as they are 
called, are often by far the prettiest feature of the village. On many 
hill-tops in Imerina, where no villages now exist, these hady may be 
seen from a great distance, scoring the hill-sides, and showing that in 
former times a village crowned the summit. 

In some parts of the central provinces of Madagascar there is no deep 
trench, such as those just described ; but the village is protected by a 
dense and wide plantation of prickly-pear (Opuntia Dillenti, Haw.). This 
shrub is armed all over with spines and prickles two inches long, sharp 
as a needle and somewhat poisonous. The thick, fleshy, twisted stems, 
the gaily-tinted flowers, and even the pear-shaped fruits, are all armed 
with spines and stinging hairs; and it is no easy matter to get rid of 
the minute little needles, if they once get into one’s skin. So it is easy 
to see that a hedge of this prickly-pear, several feet wide and eight or 
ten feet high, is a very effectual defence against enemies or robbers, 
especially when it is remembered that the majority of people wear no 
shoes, and so have no protection for their bare legs and feet. In many 
places, instead of prickly-pear, the fence round the village is made of 
4sidfakomby (‘‘impassable by cattle”), a shrub with bright yellow flowers 
and full of hook-like prickles.* 

Now let us get up into the village and see what it looks like. Crossing 
the deep hady by a kind of bridge of earth, we come to the entrance or 
vavahdady (“mouth of the fosse”). This is generally a narrow gateway 
formed of roughly-built stonework ; and on its inner side, in a groove, 
is a great circular slab of granite, from six to ten feet in diameter. for 
rolling across the opening, so as to quite close it up. But for many years 
past, in most villages, these great slabs of stone have been unused, and 
the grooves are filled up with dust and dirt, so that it is not very easy to 
move the stone out of its place. In many villages the great stone lies on 
the ground, and the children play games upon it, showing that for a 
long time there has been no war in the interior of the island, but people 
have been able to live in security and peace, “none daring to make them 
afraid.” In some cases, instead of a door at the gateway, a number of 
short poles are hung from a cross-piece at the top, which passes through 
a hole in each of them ; and one has to hold up two or three of them in 
order to pass through. This kind of gate is chiefly for the Purpose of 
preventing the pigs and sheep from getting in and out of the village. 
In some parts of Imerina, to the west and north, where there is fre- 
quent danger from roving parties of robbers, the villages are still carefully 
guarded, and many of them have a treble gateway, with three pairs of 
thick wooden doors, and connected by a kind of tunnel. 

Here, however, we are at last inside the village, and we see at once 





* The Mysore thorn, Casalpinia sepiaria, Roxb, 
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that it isa very different place from an English village, with the turnpike 
road passing through it, its trim houses and cottages with neat gardens 
and flower-beds, its old grey church, and its churchyard with elms and 
yews overshadowing the graves. 

There is nothing at all like this in our Malagasy village. There are 
no streets intersecting it ; and the houses are built without any order or 
regularity except in one point, namely, that all the old-fashioned houses 
are built north and south, and that they have their single door and 
window always on the west side, so as to be protected from the cold and 
keen south-east trade-winds, which blow over Imerina during the greater 
part of the year. The houses are mostly made of the hard red earth, 
laid in courses of a foot or so high. They are chiefly of one storey and 
of one room, but they generally have a floor in the roof, which is used 
for cooking, and are sometimes divided into two or three rooms by rush 
and mat partitions. On the east of Imerina, near the forest, the houses 
are made of rough wooden framing, filled up with bamboo or rush, and 
often plastered with cow-dung ; and in the neighbourhood of the capital 
a great many houses are now built of sun-dried bricks in two storeys, 
with several rooms, and often with tiled roofs. These, however, belong 
to the richer people. 

Here and there throughout the province one comes across a village which 
was formerly the capital of a petty kingdom, where we find a number of 
strong and well-bujlt timber houses. Such a place is Ambdhitritankady, 
one of the villages in my mission district. I was astonished at my first 
visit to find such a place. It is on a high hill, and in the centre of the 
village are ten large houses of massive timber framing and with very high- 
pitched roofs, with long “horns” at the gables, arranged five on each side 
of a long oblong space sunk a couple of feet below the ground. Here, in 
former times, bull-fights took place, and various games and amusements 
were carried on. One of the houses, where the chief himself resided, is 
much larger than the rest, and the corner posts, as well as the three great 
central posts supporting the ridge, are very large massive pieces of timber. 
It was all in one great room without any partitions, the whole being well 
floored with wood, and the walls covered with neat mats. Such fine old 
houses are now, however, becoming very rare and are being fast super- 
seded by much less picturesque, but perhaps more comfortable as well 
as cheaper, houses of sun-dried or burnt brick. 

The houses of most villages, as just mentioned, are scattered about 
the place in a very irregular fashion. There is no privacy or retirement 
about them, no back-yard or outbuildings, although occasionally low 
walls do make a kind of enclosure round some of them. Here and there 
among the houses are square pits, five or six feet deep and eight or ten 
feet square. called fahi/ra. These are pens for the oxen, often very fine 
animals, with enormous horns and great humps, which are kept in them 
to be fattened, mostly for the national feast of the Fandréana (“thes 
bathing”) at the New Year. As may be supposed, these are very dirty 
places, and in the wet season are often just pools of black mud. Indeed 
the village, as a whole, is anything but neat and clean. All sorts of 
rubbish and filth accumulate; there are no sanitary arrangements ; 
frequently the cattle are penned for the night in a part of the enclosure, 
and the cow-dung makes it very muddy in wet weather, and raises clouds 
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of stifling dust when it is dry. Frequently the cow-dung is carefully 
collected and made into circular cakes of six or eight inches diameter, 
which are then stuck on the walls of the houses to dry. It is afterwards 
used as fuel for burning off large slabs of the hard gneiss rock, which 
are employed by the people in making their tombs. 

Besides the fattening pens for cattle, we may often see open the pits 
in which the people store their rice. These are bottle-shaped holes, 
from eight to ten feet deep, dug out of the hard red earth, and will contain 
a large quantity of grain. They are closed up by a flat stone and covered 
with earth, so it is not easy for a stranger to know where the rice-store 
is. In former times these pits were now and then used as places of 
refuge and even of worship by Christian people in the time of per- 
secution ; and occasionally those who had offended the Sovereign were 
cruelly put to death by being placed in the pits, which were partly filled'up 
with earth, boiling water being then poured over them until they were 
killed. 

In the centre of the village may often be seen the large family tomb 
of the chief man of the place, the owner of the land and the rice-fields 
in the neighbourhood. This is a structure of dressed or of rough stone- 
work, from twelve to twenty feet square, and about six to eight feet high. 
Generally it has two or more stages diminishing in area, and frequently 
at the east end is a kind of headstone, in modern tombs sometimes with 
a name and date cut upon it. These tombs are vaults made of great 
undressed slabs of blue rock, partly sunk under ground, and with stone 
shelves on which the corpses, wrapped in silk cloths, are laid. The 
steps down to the vault arc always on the west side, and the door is .a 
massive stone slab turning on pivots at the top and bottom. In the case 
of people who are Andriana, or of noble birth, the stonework is sur- 
mounted by a smal. wooden house, with thatched or shingled roof and 
a door, but no window. This is called éréno mdsina, “sacred house,” or 
trano manara, “cold house,” because it has no hearth or fire. In some 

“villages, where the people are almost all of high rank, a line of these 
tombs, with their little wooden houses, may be observed. 

Seen from a distance these Malagasy villages often look very pretty 
and picturesque, for ‘distance lends enchantment to the view.” Round 
some of them tall trees, called dviduy, a species of fig-tree, grow, which 
are something like an English elm in appearance. In others one or 
two great amdntana trees may be seen ; these are also a species of fig-tree, 
and have large and glossy leaves. A beautiful tree called sdhana is also 
common, with hundreds of large pink flowers; and in the fosses the 
amiana, a tall tree-nettle with large, deeply cut, and velvety leaves, with 
stinging hairs, frequently grows. Many kinds of shrubs often make the 
place gay with flowers; but these all grow wild, and the people have not 

“yet learned to plant flowers in beds and gardens for their own pleasure. 

But what are the Hova children like? how are they dressed? and 
what do they play at? They are brown-skinned, some very light olive 
in colour, and some very dark. As a rule, they have little clothing and 
no caps, shoes, or stockings, and are usually very dirty and uncared for. 
On Sundays and on special occasions the girls are often dressed in print 
frocks, and the boys in jackets of similar material,and with clean white 
calico damba over all; but on week-days a small /amba, of soiled and 
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coarse hemp cloth, often forms almost their only clothing. Of course the 
children of well-to-do people are sometimes very nicely dressed, although 
they too often go about in a rather dirty fashion. I am here, however, 
speaking of the majority of the children one sees, those of the poorer 
people of the village. One day some of us went for a ride to a village 
about two miles away from Ambdhimanga. A number of children 
followed us about as we collected ferns in the Addy, and as a group of 
seven or eight of them sat near us, we calculated that the value of all 
they had on would not amount to one shilling ! 

Poor children! they have little advantages compared with English 
boys and girls, and they have few amusements. They sometimes play 
at a game which is very like our “fox and geese ;” the boys spin peg- 
tops ; the little children make figures of oxen and birds, etc., out of clay; 
and the big boys have a rough and violent game called mamély dia manga, 
in which they kick backward at each other, with their feet lifted almost 
as high as their heads. Perhaps the most favourite amusement of Mala- 
gasy children is to sit in parties out of doors on fine moonlight nights, 
and sing away for hours some of the monotonous native chants, accom- 
panying them with regular clapping of hands. 

One thing more may be noticed about our Malagasy village, and 
that is, that in almost all the larger villages of Imérina there is now to be 
seen a building for Christian worship. In many places this is a rough and 
plain structure, made of clay or of sun-dried brick, often with no glass in 
the windows, and no pews or benches on the floor. Still, in these rude 
country churches God’s word is read and preached, the love of Christ is 
made known, and some light is being shed upon the minds of the people, 
who are most of them still very ignorant and superstitious. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, however, as well as in some other districts, many 
very neat and pretty village churches are now to be seen. These are nicely 
plastered and coloured, and often have tiled roofs and glass windows ; 
there are low benches and clean mats on the floor, and some few 
have well-carved stone and wood pulpits, showing that the people have 
worked hard and done their best to make a building that shall be suit- 
able for the worship of God. 

Besides being used for Divine service on Sundays, the village church 
is also the school-house on week-days. Here may be seen, if we look in, 
a number of bright looking children repeating their a, 4, d (not c), 
reading and writing, doing sums, learning a little grammar and geogra- 
phy, and being taught their catechism and something about the chief facts 
and truths of the Bible. And perhaps there is no more pleasant sight to 
be seen in Madagascar than one of the larger chapels filled to the doors 
on the annual examination day, with children from the neighbouring 
villages, all dressed in their best, eager to show their knowledge, and 
pleased to gct the Testament or hymn-book or other prize given to those 
who have answered well. 

Thank God there are now hundreds of such village churches and 
schools in Central Madagascar. May they soon be seen over all the 
provinces of the great island! 


James Spree. (Ep.) 
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ON THE DISCOVERY OF A SECONDARY REPTILE 
IN MADAGASCAR (STENEOSAURUS BARONI); 


WITH A REFERENCE TO SOME POST-TERTIARY VERTEBRATE 
REMAINS PROM THE SAME COUNTRY. 
Extracted from the GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, Decade IIT. Vol, x, No. 347, May, 1893. 
By R, BULLEN NEWTON, F.G.S, 
HE Rev. Richard Baron, F.G.S., of the London Missionary 
Society, has sent to the British Museum some interesting 
reptilian remains from the Jurassic rocks of Madagascar, which he 
obtained during 1891 at Andrdnosaménta village, a locality situated in 
the north- western part of the island. They were enclosed ina tenacious 
shelly limestone, so that before their examination could be proceeded 
with it was necessary to submit them to careful development and clean- 
ing, a work which has been most ably carried out by Mr. Richard Hall, 
the Assistant Formatore of the Geological Department. The fragments 
thus relieved represent some of the more prominent parts of a skull 
belonging to the same animal, comprising :— 

(1) An imperfect cranial rostrum, PI. IX. Figs. 1 and 2. 

(z) An almost complete mandible, Pl. IX. Figs. 3 and 4. 

(3) Certain posterior parts of the cranium. 

There is also a dermal scute, which although somewhat differently 
localized, viz. two miles south of Andrdnosaménta, is presumed to be a 
relic of this same reptile, Pl. IX. Fig. 5. 

In glancing at the main features of this animal we note its possession 
of a narrow and elongate rostrum, set with numerous alveoli slightly 
differing in size, and having a more or less circular periphery. 

~*~ 8 # & &£ 

A consideration of these details [given much more fully and technically 
than here] proves conclusively that we are dealing with a reptile posses- 
sing Crocodilian affinities, and from its produced snout bearing a strong 
resemblance to the existing Gavial (Gavialis) of the Ganges, though 
differing very widely from it in other and more important characters. It 
is not till we go back much further in time that we find its congener 
among the Mesozoic Crocodiles forming the family of the Teleosauride. 

* € £ # 48 


Not finding its exact representative among the various species of 
Steneosaurus, 1 propose to regard it as a new form, and this chiefly on 
account of its very narrow and cylindrical rostrum, together with its 
marked undulation. The name proposed for the specimen is Steneosaurus 
Baroni, out of compliment to its discoverer. 

The genus Sfeneosaurus has hitherto been restricted to British and 
European areas, so that the discovery of this reptile so far south as the 
Island of Madagascar is a matter of the highest interest when considering 
its geographical distribution. Sooner or later we shall hope to hear of 
its occurrence in the Jurassic rocks of the African continent, either in 
the neighbourhood of Mombasa, or further northwards among the Antalo 
Limestones of Abyssinia. 
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Horizon.—As far as can be ascertained, this genus has never been found 
out of Jurassic deposits. The few Molluscan shells associated with this 
new specimen tend to prove it of Lower Oolite age. These will be des- 
cribed elsewhere; in the meantime they may be referred to as (1) 
Mytilus, resembling M. Tigrensis (W. T. Blanford), from Abyssinia ; (2) 
Aodiola, similar in some characters to Mf. imbricata (Sowerby) ; (3) Perna, 
related to P. quadrata (Phillips) ; and (4) a new species of Trochacteonina. 


Post-TERTIARY VERTEBRATES FROM MADAGASCAR. 


The British Museum has just acquired an interesting series of ver- 
tebrate remains from a Post-Tertiary deposit in Madagascar. They were 
obtained by the Rev. James Wills, another member of the London 
Missionary Society, at Sirabé, in the province of Bétsiléo, which is 
marked on Dr. Mullens’s map‘ at 19°50'S. and 47°10 E. This locality 
lies in a region of extinct volcanic craters, and according to the map has 
an elevation at this point of 4930 feet above the sea-level. Thermal 
springs neal common in the neighbourhood ; one at Bétafo registering 
130° Fahr. 

The bones are of a dark brown colour and were found in a swampy 
deposit of a more or less peaty nature, probably forming the floor of the 
same dried-up ancient lake mentioned by the Rev. R. Baron? as 
existing at this spot, and in which, some years ago, the late Dr. Hil- 
debrandt® discovered the skull and skeleton of a Hippopotamus. These 
remains have been identified as follows :— 

Crocodilus robustus, Grandidier and Vaillant.* 
Epyornis maximus, Geoffroy St.-Hilaire.* 
_ Hippopotamus Lemertei, Grandidier and Milne-Edwards.* 

The same species of Crocodile’ still abounds in the rivers of the 
country ; but the Zpyornis and Hippopotamus are thought to be extinct, 
a view which may subsequently be disproved when more is ascertained 
concerning the unexplored parts of the island. The Hippopotamus 
bones indicate an animal of rather small dimensions, representing an 
intermediate form between the ordinary H. amphibius and H. Liberiensis, 
a pygmy species indigenous to the rivers of Western Africa. 

It may be of interest to mention that sixty years ago Sir Roderick 
Murchison® announced to the Geological Society the discovery of a 
Hippopotamus tusk and molar tooth in a recent conglomerate rock from 
Madagascar. 








2 On the Central Provinces of Madagascar. Fourn, Roy. 
P. 139, map. 

2 Notes on the Geology of Madagascar, Q. F. G.S., 1889, vol. xlv. p. 308. 

3 Skizze zu einem Bilde central-Madagassischen Natur-lebens im Friihling Zeitsch. Ges. 
Erdh, Berlin, 1881, vol. xvi. p. 194. 

* Sur le crocodile fossile d’Amboulinsatre (Madagascar). Comptes Rendus, 1872, vol, Ixxv. 

150. 
PS Notice sur des ossements ot des ceufs trouvés & Madagascar dans des alluvions‘modérmes 
et provenant d’un oiseau gigantesque. Ann, Sci. Nat, (Paris), 1850, ser. 3, vol. xiv. p. 206, 

© Sur les découvertes zoologiques faites récemment 4 Madagascar par M, Alfred Grandidier, 
Comptes Rendus, 1868, vol. Ixvii, p. 1165, 

1G. A. Boulenger. Cat, Chelonians and Crocodiles in the British Museum, 1889, p, 286, 

* Proc. Geo, Soc. Lond, 1833, vol. i. No, 31, p. 479. The specimen here referred to is in 
the Muscam of the Geological Society, and is localisod ax 30 miles fom Antananarivo. (soe 
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No egg-shells were found associated with the pyornis bones, though 
their occurrence in the alluvial soil of the southern portions of the coast- 
line has long been recognized, some of them attaining to an enormous 
size. One example in the British Museum has a maximum circumference 
and girth of 36 and 30 inches respectively, with a liquid capacity of rather 
more than two gallons; it has been noticed by Capellini in the Mem. 
Acad. Inst. Bologna, 1889, ser. 4, vol. x. p. 16. 

Although relics of an exactly similar fauna have been made known 
from contemporaneous beds nearer the sea-border, particularly at 
Ambdlintsatra, on the south-west coast, considerable importance is to be 
attached to their occurrence inland, and in the centre of an extinct 
volcanic area, It must not, however, be forgotten that, as previously 
stated, Dr. Hildebrandt’s discovery of 1881 will rank as the first record 
of vertebrate remains from this special locality. 

Lastly, allusion may be made to the occurrence of Tortoise remains 
in the Quarternary deposits of Madagascar. Two finely preserved 
carapaces of gigantic size have recently been added to the Geological 
Gallery of the British Museum. [These are referred to in another short 
paper in the present number of the ANNuAL.] They were obtained by 
Mr. Last, off the south-west coast of the island, in a cavern two miles from 
the sea, where they were found embedded in a loose, sandy soil. Mr.G. A. 
Boulenger’ has identified them as Zestudo Grandidiert (Vaillant),* an 
extinct species most nearly allied to the existing Zestudo gigantea 
(Schweigger),* of the Aldabra Islands, an uninhabited group to the north- 
west of Madagascar. 

This comprises all the vertebrates at present known from the later 
Tertiary formations of Madagascar. [See, however, the very recent 
discovery of a Lemuroid mentioned later on in this ANNUAL; see 
“Natural History Notes.”] There are, doubtless, many others yet to 
be disentombed, as the past fauna of this island could not possibly have 
been of so restricted a character as to consist merely of a Crocodile, a 
Tortoise, a Bird and a Mammal. Fresh discoveries are sure to follow 
on a more detailed investigation of these beds; and collectors would do 
well to remember that the history of Epyornis still remains incomplete, 
as the skull and other important parts of its skeleton are not yet known 
to science. It is hoped that the chiefs of the Malagasy tribes may 
place no impediments in the way of explorers who are endeavouring to 
obtain these buried relics relating to so interesting a subject as the 
extinct fauna of their country. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE, 
Fig. 1. Stencosaurus Baroni, sp. nov. Palatal view of the cranial rostrum, 
» 2 Left lateral of the cranial rostrum, showing its undulating character. 
is 3+ Upper view of mandible, showing symphisis, splenials, etc. 
3. 4. Basal view of mandible. 
» 5. Fragment of a dermal scute belonging to the ventral armour. 
Figs, 1-4 are } nat. size. Fig. § is } nat. size, 
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NORTH SAKALAVA-LAND, 


CHAPTER I.—We meet at “Many-crocodiles” -Radama’s bold brother on the war-path— 
“Mr, George's” cannon at peace The Governor takes care of the Defences—Blunt tools— 
Cece i rat “eottte Pete Danang Daa * 
The myriad-mouthed Locust On te Mojaagig nn “uiBence coolly stimulated— 

UR expedition to North Sakalava-Land was one of exploration. 
It was planned in the mountain capital of Madagascar, some four 
thousand feet above the sea-level ; but we met at a town called ‘‘Many- 
crocodiles,” on a mud-banked tributary of the big Bétsibéka river on the 
north-west coast. Part of the town is perched on an eminence of red 
earth, overlooking a swampy plain, and one of us stood on this hill 
admiring the wide prospect, as he watched for signs of his expected 
companion. A little before sunset he caught sight of a small caravan 
coming from the south and, hastening down to meet the traveller as he 
was being ferried across the last creek, was accosted with the inquiry: 
-Have you got those cigars for me ?”; from which cool, Britisher-like 
greeting all discerning and sociable people will learn a little about our 
expedition’s chief, as well as perceive that a thorough good-fellowship 
had been previously established between us. 

“‘Many-crocodiles,” which is English for the native Marovoay, was 
once a Sakalava village.” It was taken by the Hova when the famous 
Radama I. led them from the mountains to the conquest of Ibdina, and 
shortly afterwards became the scene of a massacre, when the lurking 
aborigines fell upon its garrison and recovered their possessions. On 
hearing of this disaster, the king’s bold brother, Ramanétaka, whose 
name is perpetuated in that of one of the north-western bays, mustered 
a sufficient force and speedily made the Hova masters of the place again, . 
chasing the Sakalava away to the north. Somewhere near the bay = 
already mentioned, the fugitives took to their canoes and sailed to one» .* 
of the Comoro Islands. But the Hova chieftain was determined to make “ ~~ 
an example of them. He followed them over the sea and compelled 
their absolute submission on the island of Mayotta. Once more in 
possession of Marovoay, the Hova erected a stockade, and dug a ditch + 
around the sides of the hill not already protected by precipitous red 
cliffs. They also built a wooden house for the governor inside a fence + 
of pointed stakes, and put up a number of post-and-wattle dwellings, 
thatched with grass, for the garrison. 

A few years later there came an important addition in the shape of 
some twenty cannon, part of a present to Radama from “Mr. George,” 
as an ancient of the country once spoke of His Majesty the fourth of, 
that name. These were laid about the place within the stockade, and 
there they still reposed during the time of our expedition; but the 
ditch had been filled by its crumbling sides, and the stockade was rapidly 

ishing beneath the cooking-pots of the neighbourhood. I once 
advised the Governor to clear away the rotting timber and mount his 
guris on carriages. He seemed shocked at the proposal, and gravely 
informed me that at the end of every despatch received from the Govern- 
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“nent were the words, “Take good care of the defences.” He had 

~._ been intending for some time, he explained, to re-open the ditch and 
restore the stockade. “But do you really think,” I asked, ‘that such 
things are of any use now-a-days, when your old Sakalava enemies are 
armed with muskets ?” “No,” he answered, “‘they are not worth much, 
but I am ordered to take good care of the defences; these are all the 
defences 1 found here, and I have not yet been told to prepare any 
better.” 

Slavish adherence to the letter of their instructions is a common char- 

acteristic of Malagasy officials, and a great hindrance to the island’s 
progress. The Government has accomplished much for the good of the 
country, although hitherto, unfortunately for its reputation, chiefly in the 
interior, where few can see the result of its labour, and is willing to do 
more, but the tools it has to work with are worse than blunt; they 
are poorly tempered and seldom prove equal to that which is required of 
them. 

Notwithstanding its wretched buildings and still more miserable 
defences, Marovoay is a thriving town. It thrives in the dirt, as the 
native children do, and according to the same law, being an instance of 
the survival of the fittest. Under the shadow of the hill on which the 
governor resides there is a crowding population, and a considerable 
amount of business is done. Looked at from above, the place isa rubbish 
heap of ragged brown roofs, with a streak of muddy water drawn along- 
side of it, a large number of the houses being covered with a shapeless, 

« light thatch, which is only intended to serve until the next periodical 
fire, when it is expected to blaze away as fast as possible and leave the 
lath-and-mud structure below unharmed. 

There is a busy community of Indian traders here, selling gaudy 

» calicoes and trinkets to the swarthy Sakalava, with his plaited hair and 

shining spear, and stout American cotton, with various odds and ends of 

' semi-civilised life, to the bargaining Hova, with their inseparable /dmba 

and remarkable straw-hats. The emancipated African also comes to 

» make his little purchase, when he has earned a trifle more than will 

supply the requirements of his digestion. Some of the squatting East- 

erns import an extraordinary medley of stuff, the sweepings apparently 

of shops in Bombay, and make a comfortable profit out of their wares, 

‘especially when dealing with native traders from the interior. The 

-latter are often the agents of wealthy Hova and carry a general order to 

purchase everything that is novel. The return trade is chiefly in_hides, 

‘ which are brought from all parts of the country north-west of the Capital, 

sand india-rubber, which is found in the wild forest lands. Occasionally 

there is a little surplus rice from the swampy plains. The hides and 

india-rubber are re-sold at the neighbouring seaport of Mojanga to 

‘ representatives of English, French and American houses, some of whom 

have vessels of their own employed in conveying the produce to Euro- 
pean markets. 

Most of the Indian middlemen, or ‘‘Karani,” as they call themselves, 

‘ carry on their business by means of dhows, which ascend the river with 

the rising tide, propelled by spoon-shaped sweeps, and then lie settled 

in the weltering mud to unload or take in cargo. Not long ago one of 

these dhows was being launched by her captain and three of the .crew, 
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when the crocodiles made an onslaught and devoured the whole four. 
Truly the river is Marovoay indeed. 

A personal adventure with one of the brute fraternity took place within 
a few yards of the same spot. He had been shot in the head as he 
floated near the canoe in which I was being slowly paddled in search of 
game, and had been hauled on board as a trophy. His skull was smashed 
by the bullet, and he lay at the bottom of the dug-out as lifeless as a 
log. About fifteen minutes afterwards there was a shout of alarm from 
my native companions. The log had come to life again. He had 
crawled beneath my legs, and was at that moment sprawling his filthy 
carcass over my guns and ammunition. Recovering vigour as he moved, 
he made a dash for the stern, sending the steersman bounding inboard 
over his head, and disappeared with a triumphant splash, leaving his 
captors shivering on the verge of capsize, and staring at each other in 
blank astonishment. Fortunately he was more anxious to escape than 
to revenge himself, or some of our number would probably have gone 
down with him as a feast for his sympathising relatives. 

The day after the two divisions of our party came together, the 
Governor invited us to dinner, and on our way thither we looked into 
the Marovoay school, where we found nearly two hundred boys and girls 
at work in good order, under the care of two trained teachers from the 
Capital. The principal was receiving a salary of nine dollars a month 
from the Palace Church, while the assistant was paid by a levy on the! 
chief members of the Christian congregation of the town itself. Of the 
two hundred scholars, over eighty could read, sixty-three could write 
more or less, and fifty-one were able to do a little arithmetic. 

There are hundreds of similar schools in Central Madagascar, a fact 
which speaks loudly in praise of those who initiated their establishment. 
Roadless, railwayless, steam-hammerless, and comparatively tradeless 
even, though the country may be, it already enjoys, during the first fifty 
years of its struggle towards civilisation, an element of progress whic! 
our own boastful nation did not learn to welcome until after twice four 
centuries of enlightenment, I mean Compulsory Education. 

Our visit to the Governor of Marovoay was a very satisfactory one, not 
so much because of the dinner he gave us, which was an entertainment 
of varieties, with interludes of tea and cake, as on account of the assist- 
ance he rendered in buying rice for our men. It was amusing to see 
how the official diligence was roused to unwonted exertion by a dexterous 
turn of a whip-hand wrist. 

Rice was very scarce at Marovoay and was selling at five times the x 
ordinary value. Even with the Governor’s help in the bargain, our 
supply was paid for at the rate of two shillings for a measure which * 
usually costs sixpence. The cause of the scarcity had been abroad on 
wings all over the province some months before—the myriad-mouthed 
locust, an enemy more terrible than ravaging lions. The scourge came 
on like driven smoke, and the hearts of the people sank within them. 
Some ran to their plantations and, half blinded by the rush of whirring 
wings, snatched away the green cobs of their maize crops; and a few 
saved little patches of rice by spreading their garments over the young 
plants. But an army could not have defended the broad fields where 
lay the people’s bread. The whole atmosphere was locusts, a veritable 
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devouring element. And yet even when the cloud was densest, it was 
possible to walk about without much inconvenience. Few of the crea- 
tures erred in their flight. They wanted nothing with man. The: 

entered not his houses. They tormented not his cattle. They lek 
untouched the spreading shade of his mangoes and histamarinds. They 
passed by forests of verdure and settled upon every tender shoot, and 
the loss to the land was incalculable. And man’s only revenge was to 
strip off the legs and wings of a handful of the invaders and fry their fat 
bodies as a relish for his supper. 

This was the first flight of locusts which had crossed Madagascar for 
ten years. It came up from the south-east, passed over Imérina and 
the rest of the mountainous country without doing much harm, and 
brought its accumulated hunger down to Ibéina and the north-west. 
The sea prevented its further progress, and, breeding-time being near, 
the insects settled upon the coast. Their young were afterwards seen 
hopping through the fields in innumerable swarms, while masses of 
those which had overreached the land were washed up on the beach like 
seaweed, and lay rotting on the sand at high-water-mark for miles. 

Having obtained our supply of rice we prepared to leave Marovoay 
next morning. A smart whaleboat was ready on the river, beautifully 
clean and well-provided ; also a stout African-born crew of five, in white 
uniforms trimmed with red, to pull her swiftly along the mangrove-lined 
stream some fifteen miles, until the dainty sails could be hoisted for a 
run. My intention was to take my companion down to Mojanga in a 
truly brilliant manner. But instead of thus being able to care for him, 
he had to look after me. On awaking at daybreak I found myself 
stricken with fever, and was fain to coil down in the stern-sheets of the 
boat and leave the honours of the craft to be done by the coxswain, 
beaming Moosa, of whom more will be heard later on. Towards evening 
1 became a little better, and when at sunset we rounded the headland, 
where the broad river enters the still broader bay, and the sea-breeze came 
up in our faces, I revived sufficiently to be able to steer across the 
moonlit waters to our destination. 


—+—_ 


CHAPTER 1[1.—Mojanga and Bembatdka: ‘What's in a name? By any other name 
t'would smell as sweet”—We inspect the Nuisances—Amiable Hova, Islamite squatters, Saka- 
lava watermen, improvident Makoa, and chaffering Indians, “‘all’ pigging together on the 
same dunghill”--And yet not God-forsaken—An instance of His grace—A servant of seven 
Sovereigns—The boastful West, and the fighting South-east—Radama’s British friend--The 
birth of an Army—Discriminating neutrality—A facile Race. 

Moyjanoa, and what is called ‘Bembatdka Bay’, had become some- 
what widely known even before the Franco-Malagasy war gave Europe 
a lesson in geography. At one time they were linked to the busy world 
by a magic red line on the British India Steam Navigation Company’s 
chart of routes, and Her Majesty’s sloops and corvettes on the East 
African station had always been in the habit of visiting the port, either 
to pick up mails, or lay in fresh provisions, when cruising in the Mozam- 
bique Channel for the suppression of the slave-trade. 
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But, although many had thus become acquainted with the town and 
its harbour, the name continued to be a source of perplexity to all who 
came on shore with their ears open. “What is it?” they used to ask 
“On the charts it is ‘Majunga,’ and folks outside say ‘Ma-jin-ga,’ but here 
it has quite another sound, and the natives write ‘Mojanga.’” The fact 
was that everybody had missed the mark a little: charts, outsiders, and 
native scribes all stood in need of correction. A colony of Kiswahili- 
speaking mongrel Arabs were the first occupants of the site. They had 
been driven from a former settlement, near the present town of Iboina, 
because they refused to shave their beards on the death of the Sakalava 
king; and coming across the bay, found, so say their descendants, the 
north shore lined with flowering shrubs, which, as the most remarkable 
thing about the place, led them to call their new village M/j:-angata= 
**Town of flowers.” Shortly afterwards the Sakalava came across the 
bay too, and reéstablished their power over the Islamite squatters; and 
subsequently the Hova appeared on the scene, subjugating both, and 
Myji-angaia was quickly corrupted to Mojanga, and Mo-ja-ngé it will 
therefore remain. 

As for ‘“‘Bembatoka,” there is no such place now in existence, 
neither was there in 1881; but the elders of the land were then still 
able to remember that there was once a small Sakalava village called 
“Fémbitdka,” from its having one /omby, or rofia tree, in it, near the 
mouth of the river, not far from which ships used to anchor in the days 
when Mojanga was not ; and this ‘‘Fombitoka,” the ancients said, had 
been adopted by the white men as the name of the bay and corrupted 
into “‘Bembatoka.” The derivation might be accepted as the correct one, 
even if the divergence from the native word were twice as great, for 
white men are the most persistent corrupters of nomenclature upon the 
face of the earth, when they speak in tongues unknown to them. 

Mojanga is the chief town of the province of Iboina—a wide and 
valuable stretch of territory, in which there is no lack of variety, either 
as regards the country or its inhabitants. Within its somewhat vaguely- 
defined limits there are wooded heights and fertile plains, winding tidal 
rivers, and deep, swelling bays. But the heights, and the thirsty and almost 
untrodden burning plains, are still rank with fever, and the wide rivers 
are slimy with much mud and horrible with many crocodiles. It is a land 
flowing with perspiration and stinging with mosquitoes, where one 
wastes the fiery day in wishing for night, and spends the infested night 
in longing for day. 

Things were a little better than that, however, at Mojanga. A cooling 
glimpse of blue ocean, the restful shade of fruit-laden boughs, and 
breezes from the sounding waters, helped to make it not altogether 
unendurable as a place of residence. But in order to retain a good 
opinion of the town itself one had to be content to admire it at a dis- 
tance. Like that western city described by the dry-witted American, it 
had a pleasing aspect when you were leaving it. The name of its 
nuisances was Legion. ‘Your ‘Town of flowers’ has more stinks in it 
than ‘Many-crocodiles’ even.” said my colleague, as he recovered his 
breath after passing a heap of putrefying offal, a statement sufficiently 
damning to ruin the reputation of any town in the country. A short 
time before there would have been no doubt about its containing) a| just 
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verdict upon the condition of the place. The nuisances had grown to 
such an extent that one of us had ventured to prophesy a return of the 
cholera epidemic which, assisted by a subsequent visitation of small-pox, 
had more than decimated the population about ten years previously ; 
and by dint of continuous hammering he at length warmed up the 
Governor's interest enough to get him to make a personal inspection. 
The result was a little sweeping here and there, and the removal of one 
of the slaughter-places from its offensive proximity to a crowded quarter. 
There were also a few actempts made to burn the scattered offal, and 
the Governor and his colleagues administered an astonishing quantity of 
good advice and newly-acquired sanitary wisdom. Whilst they were 
thus engaged, the afore-mentioned foreigner proceeded to complete the 
inspection by visiting the premises of the officials, and found them the 
dirtiest of all. But your genuine Hova never fails to manifest an ineffa- 
ble unconsciousness of the things he has left undone, when there is an 
opportunity of counselling his neighbours respecting the things they 
ought to do. He receives advice with a ready good grace which cannot 
be surpassed, and bestows it with the same unfaltering facility. Still, he 
is not at all a bad fellow when you get to understand him, and he himself 
becomes aware of your knowledge. He is always hospitable, generally 
good-tempered, and seldom fails to be polite and respectful, unless he 
as been foolishly encouraged to the contrary. 

Besides the Hova, or, more correctly speaking, the Imérina garrrison 
and its following of slaves, petty-traders, and hangers-on,! Mojanga, like 
Marovoay, contained a mixed population. The descendants of the 
Islamite founders still flourished on the site, many of them seemingly 
without taking much trouble about the matter. The Sakalava also 
continued to regard the town as their head-quarters, their chief being 
‘ resident there and holding an influential position in the government of 

the province; but a large number of them had gone up the river to live 
«near the rice-fields and cattle-pastures. Many of those who remained 
‘were owners of outrigger canoes and earned an easy livelihood by 

ferrying, fishing, and cutting wood. 

There were likewise some thousands of lately-freed Africans, mostly 

* belonging to the Makoa tribe, black, tattooed, and shiningly moist, and 
good-naturedly lazy beyond description. For several years after their 
emancipation these had contrived to support themselves by jobbing in 
the town, working a little upon an empty stomach, and sleeping hard 
upon a full one; the women making mats, drawing water, carrying 
stones for building, and acting as nurses, charwomen, and cooks to any 
person able to afford them food and clothing ; the men collecting palm 
leaves for roofing, digging stones, salting, storing, and shipping hides, 
and working as sailors on board the dhows. But at the time of our 
expedition the rice famine had opened the eyes of even the recklessly 

+ improvident Makoa, and, like the Sakalava, they were moving off into 
the country. 

In addition to the elements of population already described, there 
‘was a bazaar of muslin-robed Indian traders, some of them born on 
the spot, and the remainder emigrants from Kutch and Bombay, 
* chaffering over money and merchandise, and running to prayers at the 
muezzin’s call. 
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But the garrison contained without doubt the little leaven, little 
indeed, yet leaven. Nor were there wanting signs that the whole lump 
was beginning to feel its power, although the signs were few and not 
easy to describe; for the leaven worked after its own fashion, with so 
much empty swelling and collapse that a casual looker-on might be 
readily pardoned for asking what was the good of it. “The people 
here, Christians, Mohammedans, and heathens alike, all seem to me to 
be pigging together on the same dunghill,” said a naval commander who 
visited the port in 1880. Another, who had seen the condition of 
things fourteen years before, remarked: “I notice a great improvement 
in this place.” My reply to the first was: ‘They all seem alike, because 
you can only look at them from a distance.” 

It takes years of close acquaintance with people of a lower race to be 
able to see who among them are struggling to fear God and eschew 
evil. Even the most devoted teachers can seldom rightly estimate the 
strength of the spiritual forces at work within their disciples. That 
which is sufficient to raise a son or daughter of Christian Europe from 
the high level of our later civilisation and northern morality to be only 
a little lower than the angels, may be hardly enough to drag the 
foundling of heathendom from the companionship of the dunghill’s 
aborigines. It is no testimony against the efficacy of the leaven that 
every wayfaring man cannot see exactly what it accomplishes. On the 
other hand, there is nothing to confirm the feeble knees of halting 
supporters of Christian missions in the fact that a returning visitor 
notices a change for the better after an absence of fourteen years. That 
which is so much upon the surface as to be visible to a hasty glance 
counts for little either way, but more especially little on the credit side. 
For Christianity can only establish a right to its imperial claims by 
producing more deep and lasting changes than any other religion can. 
There is not much to boast of in numbers, or devoutness, or clean, 
flowing robes and sandalled feet, or in burning zeal, or in shiny black 
cloth and the whited throat. Ifthere be, the palm must go to Islam. 
It is only after we probe below all these and see how the teachings of 
Christianity not only win a way to the human heart, but leave the very 
Spirit of the Almighty Father breathing life therein, that we begin to be 
sure of being able eventually to point to those higher evidences of that 
Spirit's power which the world has been challenged to demand. There 
were few of these yet in Iboina. 

The Governor of Mojanga is also Governor-general of the province, 
and at the time of our passing through his command its cares were 
hanging heavily on the shoulders of a weary old man. His name has 
already appeared in one or two volumes of travel; but the worth of a 
native official generally meets with very poor treatment in the note-books 
of foreign visitors. It was the misfortune of Ramasy, 14 honours, to live 
in a climate uncongenial to the ripening of fame. For far fewer wounds 
and far less faithful service to his nation, many a more favoured 
European has gained an immortality. The story of this patriarch’s life 
would be the history of his country. He had served no less than seven 
of its sovereigns, and had lived through more than seventy long years 
of war, revolution, and peaceful development, in patient devotion to his 
duty. Like most of the elders of his race, he was a, Malagasy, of |the 
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Malagasy. He would hardly have admitted to his most secret soul that 
it was possible for any nation upon the face of the earth to govern this 
island better than the Hova, and he would have primed his flint-iocks 
and loaded his rusty artillery to defend Madagascar against the universe. 
Moreover, he bore within him that unquenchable belief in the power of 
a well-proclaimed law to carry itself into completest effect without any 
- further trouble on the part of its promulgator, which is such a happy 
characteristic of all Malagasy rulers. 

And yet there was that about this greybeard native which compelled 
respect and even reverence. Once a stalwart young heathen, rejoicing 
in all the vices of his race, he had learned to acknowledge the greater 
charm of law and sweet sobriety. A fighting savage in the wars of a 
conquering despot, he had become a faithful lover of peace. His belief 
in the witchcraft of his nation scems to have died within him as the 
midnight fears of children die, for lack of confirmation in growing years. 
He used to relate how his relatives insisted on his wearing charms to 
protect his life in battle, and how he came to regard such things as 
tubbish through seeing them fail to sustain their reputation upon others. 
And so with his faith in the national idols and the multitude of grosser 
superstitions which haunt the hearts of them that walk in darkness. 
And thus “the light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world” grew round him like a dawn. The gospel of love and a quick- 
ening spirit was but the fuller day. ‘I need no testimony,” he was 
accustomed to say, “for I have felt, and I have seen.” The last time I 
met him was at a ferry on the swollen Betsiboka. He was then on his 
way home to his native hills, to die in loved Imerina amongst his 
Kindred, and his cheery “good-bye” was the “auf wiederschen” of 
Christian faith and fell like benediction. 

As a soldier under ‘‘Radama-the-father,” Ramasy had fought against 
every warlike tribe in the island. His opinion of the Sakalava was one 
which few then held, but which has since been proved correct by the 
experiences of the late French invasion. Like Admiral Miot, he descri- 
bed them as braggarts and cattle-lifters. They would yell defiance like 
so many demons, but invariably retreated to the bush after discharging 
their firearms. “We found it different in the south-east,” the old soldier 
said. “There was a tribe there who attacked us in the open with nothing 
but knives and shields. They fell in heaps before our fire, but heeded 
bullets no more than rain. They rushed straight up to the muzzles of 

_ sour guns and defied us front to front; and the man who blenched 
before their defiance was cut down in an instant.” 

The veteran’s stories of the old war-time afforded many an instructive 
glimpse of one of the secrets of Radama’s marvellous success. The 
king’s chief friend and counsellor was the British agent, Mr. Hastie, 
whose name will always deserve a place of honour in the story of 
Madagascar’s childhood. Without appearing as a combatant, he 
accompanied Radama on his most important expeditions, advising him 
in all his difficulties, and teaching him how to act the part of a royal 
conqueror without behaving mercilessly towards the vanquished. It was 
“he who first induced the king to employ a regular army. Beforetime 
the Hova battles had always been fought by straggling crowds of 
undisciplined men, whose chief concern was booty. They, watred for 
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plunder and captives. Every man looked after his own commisariat, 
and _ nobody was responsible for his neighbour. The weak were left 
behind to starve, the sick and wounded fell out to die uncared for, and 
even when the enemy submitted without a struggle, there was ever 
abundant cause for grief in the mountain homes of Imerina. Fever 
and famine slew their thousands in every invasion of the malarial 
lowlands. 

A few days’ experience with an unmanageable horde of this descrip- 
tion caused Mr. Hastie to advise Radama to pick out the fighting men 
and send the rest back to till the fields. There was no small difficulty 
in the proposal, but by means of determination and many fair promises 
of spoil to be divided, the king at length cleared his army of its 
living impedimenta, and marched victoriously round the greater part 
of the island. At the close of his warrior reign, every important 
tribe in Northern, South-eastern, and Central Madagascar had acknow- 
ledged the Hova power. 

Mojanga was the scene of one of the decisive struggles. The Islamite 
settlers, and the few Indian traders who had then found their way to the 
place, were at a loss which side to declare for, and so betook themselves 
to the neutrality of the sea. They shipped their families and belongings 
on board their dhows, and anchored out in the bay. The story goes that 
they secretly supplied the Hova with arms and ammunition, and thus 
secured an interest which accounts for the most valuable sites in the 
town being occupied by their descendants. In fact, all the original 
founders of the “Town of flowers” became Malagasy subjects, and 
many of the Indians professed to follow suit. 

hen the writer first went to reside at Mojanga, these Indian fellow- 
subjects used to be daily about his doors with whining complaints against 
the Hova authorities. Alas! this barbarian Madagascar was not like 
Bombay and Calcutta; wherefore would he not be them a father and a 
mother and use his influence on their behalf, seeing there was no consul 
at hand to appeal to? Verily, was he not as the Viceroy of India and 
the whole British Empire! On several occasions he responded to their 
appeals and looked into the matters of which they complained, only, 
however, to discover that some of their most grievous sufferings arose 
from disappointment in their endeavours to obtain at once the rights of 
natives and all the privileges of foreigners. To him they abused the 
Malagasy, and to the Malagasy they abused the English. It also” 
appeared that many of them were keeping slaves, and this informations 
became a ready means of putting an end to their importunities. 

An attempt was afterwards made by the present Governor of Iboina 
to sift these people into their respective nationalities, but their cosmo 
politanism had then become perfectly bewildering, for there were not 
only Malagasy, English, and French East-Indians, but also East Indians 
of the United States of America! The general name for this facile race 
has already been mentioned as ‘‘Karani,” a Kiswahili word meaning « 
clerk or supercargo. They are scattered about everywhere on the north- 
west coast from Cape St. Andrew to Cape Amber, and even as far round 
on the east as Véhimarina. Farther south, at Tamatave and other ports 
of the same coast, they are replaced by Malabars. Taking to shop- ‘ 
keeping as naturally as they took to their mothers’ milk, the Karani are, 
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the spreading suckers which feed the roots of the west coast trade, and 
often astonish even the wily Hova by the skill with which they practise 
the tricks thereof. 

At cheating the revenue, with like opportunities, they would beat the 
very Evil-one himself, who never pays duty on any of his wares. Some 
time ago a notice was issued by the Hova officials in charge of the 
Custom-house at Mojanga, prohibiting all Indians from going upon the 
pier where goods are usually landed. On hearing of this the British 
Vice-consul arose in indignation, as British vice-consuls are wont to do 
under such circumstances, and protested against the flagrant partiality. 
If everybody was forbidden, the Indians would submit; if not, they 
were British subjects, and would go wherever other foreigners were 
permitted. Whilst the national temper was thus bubbling over, two 
Indians secretly approached the official clerk and begged him, for the 
love of heaven, to keep the Vice-consul quiet. He was spoiling an 
excellent business, they said. And then it turned out that the notice 
had been issued at their own suggestion, and well paid for too. in order 
to secure an opportunity of smuggling without being watched by their 
envious fellow-Indians. 


CHAPTER 1/].—Radama’s kittle cattle—The doom of “Imperial Czsar” reversed—A 
Fetish made useful—Sakalavadom possessed of a Devil: one that came, like Satan, from 
among the Angels—Six of one and half-a-dozen of the other, but the Other preferred—How 
our Houseboy considered the ways of Solomon's exemplar and was wisc—Salt and Slaves, 

THE conquest of Mojanga was completed by a characteristic stroke 
of diplomacy. Radama discovered that the task of keeping the Sakalava 
together was far more wearying than that of fighting them. They were 
then, as apparently they always have been, a tribe without cohesion. 
Ruling them is, indeed, as the Hova proverb says, like carrying soft 


mud: “If you hold it lightly in your open palms, it will spill over; and 


if you close your hands firmly, it’ will slip through your fingers.” 
Acknowledging that Imerina supremacy, they pay little reverence to 
anybody, and less to governmental order. Even their own hereditary 
lords receive but scant attention from them. A princess of their blood 
royal used to live, surrounded by some hundreds of her people, near the 
government station of Trabénjy, but there was not enough loyalty in all 
the tribe to build her a decent hut. They began one, it is true, but left 
it roofless, and she was indebted for its completion to the Hova Govern- 
or, who took pity on her age and helplessness. It was no uncommon 
thing for her to be seen wading in the mud of the rice-fields, planting 
the means of sustenance. Had she been dead and tumed to clay 
beneath the field, her honours would have been more than regal. 
Learning that the tribe’s sole rallying-point was neither living chief, 


‘nor reigning sovereign, but the relics of an ancient king, Radama 
* conceived the idea of securing these as a means of keeping his new 


subjects from dispersing beyond his reach. Fora time his search was 
fruitless: the fetish had been hidden in the forest, At length, however, 
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a heavy bribe induced a Sakalava to tell of its whereabouts, and a seizure 
was made by a party of soldiers guided by the informer. For this 
important service the latter was placed beyond law for the rest of his. 
life, and his family still ranks first in Iboina. The fetish itself was 
honoured with a house inside the Governor's stockade, and is guarded: 
to the present day by Hova muskets. It is said to consist of the teeth 
and nails and back hair of a relation of the poor old princess just - 
described. These relics are contained in a silver vessel, which is so 
swathed about with strings of beads and crocodiles’ teeth, and horns of 
fat, and sacred honey, and other potent charms, as to be quite a strong 
man’s load to carry. Such is the only bond of Iboina union, and to this 
the tribe gathers once a year with rum and drums and wild singing: 
and the priests of their uncouth religion agonise with inspiration from - 
the fragments of mouldered mortality, and Sakalavadom holds high 
festival. 

To anyone who sees no more than a crowd of half-naked savages 
reeling and yelling and brandishing arms, and hears nothing beyond the 
exciting chant of the crouching women, with its accompaniment of 
frantic tomtoms, the rattle of clapping hands, and the blast of a bray- 
ing horn, the scene must appear like a glimpse of Pandemonium. And 
yet the root-idea of the Iboina faith is quite as sane as many which are 
taught in the name of Christianity, and which live enshrined amid the 
dim solemnity of holy places in Europe; telling us, if so be that 
we have ears to hear, that, disrobed of the grandeur of impressive ritual, 
our religion is often little better than a fetish, and ourselves most griev- 
ously ignorant of the truth which should make us free. 

To the Sakalava the sovereign never dies. Departing the earthly life, 
he ‘bends’ or ‘submits,’ and passes to another existence, in which, by 
right of rank, he abides with the deity who rules the world. Thus he 
becomes a mediator for his people, and speaks to them through the~ 
priests who have charge of his mortal remains. ‘Ask of me, and I will 
ask of God,” is the oracle’s injunction to the multitude when the relics 
are brought forth at the yearly festival and carried in procession through 
the streets. 

The same belief was held by the people of the interior before the 
introduction of Christianity at the beginning of the present century, 
and is beautifully expressed in a last pathetic speech to the assembled 
chieftains by the heroic old ‘Prince-in-the-heart-of-Imerina,”* whose 
prophetic charge to young Radama was the inspiration of all his 
enterprise, and whose forceful policy of unswerving aggression had 
already laid a wide foundation for the growing Hova kingdom. ‘The 
summons of the Creator has come,” said the dying king; ‘‘my days are 
ended, and I am going home to the heavens. My flesh will be laid in 
the grave, but my spirit and my mind will abide with you and Radama. 
I shall not be elsewhere, for I shall whisper at his side.” This is surely 
no ignoble faith, and those who hold it can scarcely be counted as 
denizens of outer darkness. But the worship of the “royal ancestors” 
is as impotent for good as the rubbishy relics around which it bends, 
and is always accompanied ‘by rum and revellings and things of which to 





© Andrianampédinimérina, father of Radama I., who died in 1808. 
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speak were a shame. It is of the earth earthy, and of the Sakalava 
Sakalava. 

Besides the big yearly festival there is a minor gathering once a week, 
on Fridays, which for the most part is attended only by women and 
children; and another on the Mondays immediately following the 
appearance of a new moon, when a little more energy than usual seems 
to animate the worshippers. ‘These monthly cclebrations are generally 
wound up with the slaughter of a bullock and signs of a general feast. 
A marked diminution in the numbers attending the yearly assembly was 
noticed as the result of an order from the Hova Governor, forbidding 
the introduction of rum within the stockade. The more devout of the 
Sakalava visit the ‘Zémba,’ as their place of worship is called, on every 
occasion of private importance, to make offerings of fowls and money 
and ask for intercession, but their numbers are decreasing every year. 

The word Zomba, by the way, is not of native origin, but comes from 
the Kiswahili, in which its meaning is simply ‘house.’ Why a word 
taken from the lips of Mohammedans should have been adopted by 
the royal-ancestor-worshipping Sakalava as the name of their barbarian 
temple is another addition to the many puzzles which remain unsolved 
in Madagascar’s ethnography and language. 

During our stay at Mojanga, one of us was luckless enough to make 
much unsolicited acquaintanceship with the Iboina ants, which have 
an inconsiderate habit of calling upon a stranger at night in the 
middle of his cosiest slumbers. There is not the least necessity here for 
the proverbial advice to the sluggard. ‘Go to the ant,” is indeed no 
advice at all. It is like bidding one go to Jericho and fall among 
thieves by the way. ‘Go for her,” would be more appropriate ; but 
that again is casier said than done, she is so bewilderingly multitudinous. 
At first the unsuspecting foreigner had a dreamy consciousness of 
something being wrong between his head and the pillow. He felt as 
though his whiskers had been imperfectly hushed to sleep, and were 
not only wakefully standing on end, as civilised hairs are in the habit 
of doing, but were also taking a stealthy promenade into the nape of 
his neck. A brush of the hand, and a turn to the other side, and down 
he sank to his ease again, only, however, for a very brief space, 
for in less than a minute he was in motion all over, as populous as the 
British Isles, and looking like Gulliver overrun by Lilliput. 

Between ants and fleas the natives, who sleep on the ground, have 
a very lively existence in some parts of the town. The torments work 
in shifts, taking six months cach: ants in the dry season, and fleas in 
the wet. But the ants are the greater plague. It is possible to obtain 
some little relief from the fleas by sweeping and scrubbing, where floors 
are boarded, and by plastering with cow-dung those that are simple 
earth ; but it is beyond human housekeeping to maintain everything so 
immaculately clean that the other busybodies will find nothing to 
meddle with. There was surely some mistake about their standing 
orders when Nature appointed them collectors of scraps and crumbs, 
for they want to scavenge everything, the sugar even, and the jam, 
and all the contents of the larder. 

One of our servants nearly made up his mind to run away every 
winter on account of the constant warfare he, was. obliged) to. wage 
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against these marauding enemies of his peace. He used to heave great 
sighs and long for the fleas again. The only thing he found at all 
effective in keeping off the pests was finely-powdered charcoal. An 
African gave him the recipe, and poor houseboy thought he had 
discovered a short cut to the millennium. He collected all the eatables 
on the premises and crammed them into a cupboard, the feet of which 
he surrounded with four black pools of carbon, and then he chuckled to 
see his tormentors march off home again after a baffled attempt to find 
a passage. A few mornings subsequently, however, he came in sighing 
heavily once more. “They are making a bridge,” he said. What 
could he mean but the ants? The formic acid was souring the man’s 
temper perceptibly ; and there, as he said, were the precious scavengers 
dragging loads of ordinary earth up the sides of the bricks which 
enclosed the charcoal, and piling it along in the direction of the 
cupboard. It was enough to drive anybody’s houseboy to utterest 
despair. But the man took heart again, when he began to realise that 
he could easily knock down causeways faster than the ants could build 
them. And-so things went on, until there came a day when, like a 
cunning diplomatist, he was able to employ his old foes to thrash new 
enemies with. It happened that the house was left for some time 
entirely in his care. Not feeling comfortable under sole responsibility, 
he begged assistance of the Governor, who kindly sent out two soldiers 
every night to keep guard. After the fashion of Hova watchmen 
generally, these fellows brought mats and pillows with them, and 
regularly began their nightly operations by composing themselves to 
sleep. This, however, was not the division of labour the houseminder 
approved of: he wished to do the sleeping himself. But his remon- 
strances and entreaties were all in vain, and to lodge a complaint would 
not have been seemly. And so the watchmen still slumbered and 
slept. 

Then uprose that crafty domestic and took savoury morsels from the 
cooking-pots, gravy and rice and fat bits, such as creeping things love, 
and these he carried forth and sprinkled over the foolish guards and 
over their mats and pillows, and the sleepers wot not what had been 
done to them. But the ants soon knew all about it and swarmed up 
in countless thousands to the banquet. No snoring thing in the universe 
could have slumbered through such an onset. Sleep was as murdered 
as Scotland’s Duncan, and the guards were overheard wishing for 
morning, one of them saying to the other: “Come, let us sit up and 
talk.” And the buzz of their midnight converse sent that sharp-witted 
houseboy off to the land of dreams. 

Mojanga has always been famed in Madagascar for its salt. At one * 
time it was equally notorious for its slaves. The two things seem to 
have little to do with each other, but they used to be closely connected, 
nevertheless. Money was honestly made by salt and illegally spent on+ 
smuggled Africans. This continued until the emancipation of 1877, 
which liberated all imported slaves and compelled the salt-makers tor 
look out for other investments. 

According to Malagasy estimates, the salt industry is a very profitable 
one. A man and his wife can earn from two to four pounds a month by 
it; working of course during the dry season only. Tools and plant «cost 
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carcely anything. A bundle or two of traveller’s-tree leaves from the 
forest, a spade, two old paraffin-oil tins, and a few native baskets, are 
all the necessaries not provided by nature. A wide, sandy flat at the 
nead of one of the many mangrove-lined creeks serves as a manufactory, 
and the faithful tides wash in the raw material. An earthen embank- 
ment is thrown up to form a dry enclosure, within which the sand is 
scooped out in rows of shallow holes, each about the size of an ordinary 
wash-hand basin. These hollows are then lined with leaves to form 
evaporating pans, and a supply of sea water completes the preparations. 
’ Fine weather and plenty of sunshine carry on the work. 
A considerable quantity of the salt thus made is used in the town and 
sneighbourhood for curing hides, but the bulk of it goes by the south- 
east road to the more populous districts on the hills. It is poled up the 
tiver by strong-limbed fellows in monster canoes as far as the last rapids, 
near Mévatanana, and thence proceeds on staggering legs and weighed- 
down shoulders through various towns, until it disappears by handfuls, at 
, the rate of about threepence a pound, in the crowded wayside markets 
of the interior. 

The progress of the imported Africans used to resemble, in some 
respects, that of the native salt. They always underwent a process of 
preparation, and this was frequently followed by a journey up to Imerina. 
A negro slave was not lawful merchandise unless he had been brought to 

. the island previous to the date of the British treaty with Queen Raso- 
hérina in 1865. The smuggled wretches were therefore kept near the 
coast, until they knew enough of the language and customs of the country 
to be passed off as slaves of old standing. But, for the most part, they 
were very well treated, and the healthy ones soon grew sleek in easy 
servitude, few Malagasy being cruel in their mastership. There is little 
of the pride of race to the fore when brown-skin deals with black. It 
takes a white man to make a typical slave-driver. The fact of numbers 
of the emancipated negroes having chosen to remain with their former 
owners, rather than set up in the world on their own account, shows that 
the yoke in Madagascar is not a heavy one. Indeed it states more to 
the credit of the master against that of the slave than our free-born 
sympathies are willing to admit, perhaps. But it is well that our hatred 
of slavery should be healthy. Root it in a nourishing soil, and it will 
thrive in any climate, but a handful of loose sentiment cannot support it 
long in the tropics. A man so unmanly that he cares not to struggle for 
his freedom, and a brother so moistly uninviting that one’s first thought 
after taking him by the hand is of soap and water, would be very start- 
ling realities to drop into the midst of some of our enthusiastic anti- 
slavery circles, where the apparent coldness on this question of many 
who travel in uncivilised lands is so fervently bemoaned and prayed over. 
A companion picture to that of the suppliant negro in manacles might 
be made of certain of his race in Imerina, who went about weeping 
because liberty had come; and probably the unprejudiced truth would 
then lie somewhere midway between the two. 

The emancipation of the Africans in Madagascar was a bold assertion 
of power, made with much assumed confidence, but not without consider- 
able inward fear, for it might have produced an uprising that would 
have swept the throne into wreckage. Once clear of this,danger, the 
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Government’s share of the cost was paid, and all that followed was gain 
to it. The liberated negroes passed from the service of the subject into 
that of the State: they became so many more hands and feet to do its 
bidding. To the owners the reckoning was different, but they wisely 
made a virtue of necessity, and endeavoured to realise that the virtue was 
its own reward. There was no indemnity paid. The wind of freedom 
was not tempered to the shorn master, as it was at the time of our West 
Indian emancipation. Capital was sacrificed as well as all possible 
profit. 

That this great risk was run, and so heavy a loss endured, in order to 
satisfy the demands of British philanthropy, takes nothing from the 
honour which is justly due to the Jate Queen, the Prime Minister, and the 
people of Madagascar ; for every nation has to learn its right-doing from 
some necessity or other, and the Malagasy need not have done more 
than abide by the treaty in which they had pledged themselves to pre- 
vent any further importation of slaves. 

But it is astonishing how little notice was taken of all this even by 
England herself. Except in a few comparatively unknown semi-religious 
journals, and the still less widely-circulated chronicles of missionary 
societies, the affair was scarcely referred to at all. One might imagine 
that such acts of justice and of national submission to the rights of 
humanity were things of daily occurrence in the world. The facts of 
history seem to testify that they are not. 

Much more might be said on this subject, but this must suffice. I 
will only add that it is greatly to be regretted that the European powers 
interested in Madagascar did not, several years ago, agree to let this 
country have the benefits arising from the “Agreement for the Regula- 
tion of the Traffic in Spirituous Liquors,” and so do all in their power 
to save the Malagasy from what is a greater curse to them than even 
slavery, viz., the pouring into the country every year of thousands of 
barrels of foreign rum to degrade and destroy people who are still weak 
and ignorant. 

W. CLayTon PIcKERSGILL. 
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A RAIN-PRODUCING TREE.* 
Extracted from the PROCEEDINGS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Jan. 22, 1832, 


LETTER was read addressed to Charles Telfair, Esq., Corres- 
A ponding Member of the Zoological Society, as President of the 
‘auritius Natural History Society. by M. Goudot. It is dated at 
Tamatave (Madagascar), April 23, 1832, and contains an account of a 
remarkable phenomenon connected with a tree of the genus Aforus, 
which is not uncommon in the vicinity of the place. From the branches 
of this tree, which are covered with a thick coriaceous foliage, there is 
scen to fall, more especially towards midday, and under the influence 
of a burning and almost vertical sun, a copious and refreshing supply 
of limpid dew, or rather rain. On ascending the tree, an explanation of 
this singular property is at once obtained. Around the vigorous shoots 
loaded with leaves, and particularly at their ramifications, are found 
large clusters of /arva, covered by a whitish froth, in constant agitation, 
and pressing eagerly upon each other in their attempts to apply 
themselves to the surface of the bark, from which they extract the sap 
in such quantity as to maintain their bodies in a state of saturated 
humidity. This sap is afterwards poured out, either through particular 
organs scattered over the surface of the body, or by means of the 
common excretory ducts, and forms drops of small size, which are 
radually collected into larger drops, and appear to M. Goudot to escape 
From the bodies of the /arva with a rapidity proportioned to the action 
of the solar rays. The activity of the /arve is, in fact, increased in a 
corresponding degree with the increase in the atmospheric temperature. 
Towards evening, and when the influence of the solar rays is sensibly 
diminished, the production of the fluid, thus singularly secreted, is 
partially suspended, and drops fall slowly ; as night advances, a few rare 
and tardy drops are heard at distant intervals, until at last they altoge- 
ther cease, to be again renewed with the first rays of the morning sun. 
When fifty or a hundred such clusters of /arve are placed, as often 
happens, on the same tree, it may well be imagined that the secretion 
may become sufficiently copious to assume the appearance of actual 
rain. 

Some idea of the rapidity with which it falls may be obtained from 
the mode in which M. Goudot collected a bottleful for transmission to 
the Natural History Society of Mauritius. He states that in the 
beginning of February he placed under one of the trees in question a 
vessel capable of holding a litre (nearly equal to an English quart). The 
mass of /arve selected as purveyors consisted of from 60 to 70 indivi- 
duals, about half grown; and the sun being powerful, the drops were 
very large and fell in quick succession. He estimates that, setting aside 
the loss by evaporation, and by the animals which drank from the 


© During my late furlough in England, while working one day at the British Muscum 
Library, I came across the accompanying curious account, in a volume of the Proceedings 
Of the Zoological Society for 1833 (Jan, 22nd). As it seemed to me well worth reproducing 
in the ANNUAL, I copied it for that pi and give it herewith. For another account of 
this tree, see ANNUAL VIIL,, p. 114.—J.S. (ED.) 
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vessel, he could have filled the bottle in an hour and ahalf. The limpid 
character of the water encouraging the belief that it was free from any 
pernicious qualities, M. Goudot tasted it, and found no unpleasant 
flavour ; he also gave it to some fowls, without producing any inconve- 
nience. When exposed to the air, however, it speedily loses its 
transparency and assumes a lemon-coloured tinge. 

The insect by whose /arva the fluid is secreted is described by 
M. Goudot as a species of the genus Cercopis of Latreille, and nearly 
related to the Cercopis spumaria (Cicada) of Europe; which latter recalls 
in miniature what takes place in the large Madagascar larva, secreting, 
like it,'large quantities of white froth, and suspending itself, with its 
foamy mantle, from the blades of grass on which it feeds. It appears 
to be entirely new, and as M. Goudot had neglected to name it, Mr. 
Bennett stated that he embraced with pleasure the opportunity of 
dedicating it to its discoverer, under the name of Aphrophora Goudbtis, 
the former name having been generically applied by Mr. German to that 
subdivision of Latreille’s genus Cercopis, to which the insect in question 
belongs. M. Goudot states that it attains a length of about one inch 
and a half. He adds that, even after having attained its perfect state, 
it remains upon the tree, fixed to the small branches, but in a state of 
isolation ; and that. having observed several individuals in this condition, 
he perceived that they continued to emit, from time to time, minute 
drops of clear and limpid water. Its colour is an irregular mixture of 
dull grey, yellow, and black. The legs are entirely black, and the claws 
which terminate the /arst are yery strong. It emits a disagreeable scent. 


SOME NOTES ON NATIVE MEDICINE AND 
MEDICAL CUSTOMS, 
AS PRACTISED BY THE SIHANAKA. 


T is with some diffidence I take up a subject which could be treated 
much better by abler hands. It has, however, occurred to me 
that a few notes, by way of introduction to a fuller treatment of the 
purely native side of medical practice in this island, might be interesting, 
and possibly instructive, to the readers of the ANNUAL. 

The following notes are from particulars gathered by the evangelists 
and native teachers here in Antsihanaka from the people, as well as 
from personal investigation. Much of the information given will doubt- 
less do duty as a description of the heathen medical customs of Imérina 
and other provinces. What is purely Sihanaka, and not in vogue in 
other parts of Madagascar, can only be made out at a later period by a 
comparative table, indicating those pertaining to each of the different 
tribes from the Hova outwards in every direction. 
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Meanwhile, I can only say that my intention is to present all that 
I have laid my hand upon relating to the medicines and medical 
customs known and practised in Antsihanaka, but not necessarily by the 
Sihanaka alone. 

Let me also state that the basis of my enquiries was a series of over 
forty printed questions by an American graduate, sent to me two or three 
years ago, and which I had translated into Malagasy and distributed 
among the evangelists. Much that has been sent in answer to these 
questions is negative, and much, on the other hand, is pretty well 
known to most Europeans who have come a good deal in contact with 
the natives ; still, for the benefit of those not so placed, I have thought 
it better to give, in some instances, what may be put down as ‘“‘old 
news.” 

To begin with the Malagasy medicine-man. As in most heathen 
countries, the native medical practitioner is recognised as a mighty 
power in the community; and although his success in beguiling the 
common people is far greater rather than his success in curing them 
when ill, he still gains an immense influence over them. The mpanao 

.édy, as they are called, are very nearly related to, and in some cases 
»mixed up with, the workers of the sitidy and vinfana (divination and fate), 
the foretellers of lucky and unlucky days, etc., all of whom, as relating 
to Imerina at least, have been fully and ably written about by the Rev. 
L. Dahle in previous numbers of the ANNUAL. The native doctors, in 
this connection, are divisible into three classes: firstly, those who are 
simply makers of medicines and charms; secondly, those who, besides 
doing this, work the si&édy or divination; and thirdly, those who, in 
addition to the above, are mpandndro or astrologers. These latter are 
few in number and inhabit the most inaccessible and heathenish villages, 
notably Anordro. (Vide ““A Chapter on Antsihanaka ;” ANNUAL, 1890.) 
- When a medicine-man is consulted, it is not, as with Europeans, for 
the purpose of getting what will simply cure the disease, but, in addition 
to this, he is required tq give assurance that the patient wil not 
die, which, unfortunately for his reputation, he is invariably ready to 
promise, even going the length of declaring that should the patient, 
through any unforeseen cause, not recover, he will bury him inside his 

own cranium ! 

It is necessary here, however, to give the native theory of disease, 
before describing the practice of the native medical faculty. In one 
word, it is witchcraft. .This, according to the Sihanaka, is the sole 
author of all the ills that flesh is heir to. If there was no witchcraft, no 
one would be ill or die. Their ideas seem to be somewhat mixed, 
however, for they believe that those who die of old age are taken away 
by the good God (Zdnahdry tsira); whereas all others are called 

| from off the scene of life by the ew! God (Zanahary rdisy). With 
j the exception of death from old age, they have not the slightest idea of 
| death coming naturally, or as the penalty of sin ordained by a righteous 
| God. Illness and death, according to their theory, would be almost 
| entirely preventible, if one could make sure of eluding the powers of 

witchcraft. Unfortunately for the native, nearly everyone and everything 
| he comes in contact with he thinks liable to be under its spell; and if it 

were not for the mpanao ody (charm-maker) and his confréres, the mpist- 
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kidy (diviner) and mpanazdry (enchanter), the mind of the average Siha- 
naka would probably be thoroughly unhinged by fear. Therefore when 
disease, among other causes of apprehension and fear, takes hold of one 
of them, he immediately goes, if able, to some renowned medicine-man, 
when the latter, knowing his inability to cure disease by rational 
and simple means, and perhaps unwilling to trouble himself with 
such, to him, abstruse matters, takes the seeds of the Fano or some 
other tree, and relies on the chance throws of these, as of so many dice, 
to confidently inform the patient all about the disease and its treatment. 
He also informs him as to the exact position of the tree, part of whose 
roots, etc., are to be made into medicine, and last, but not least, says 
that the patient will not on any account die. Thus any one who is 
possessed by the fear of death through witchcraft runs to his only source 
of comfort ; and the trusted comforter of the mind and assuager of the 
pains of the body relies on a few seeds to give all the information 
required, that he may accomplish, not the main object of the patient's 
concern, but his own selfish ends, the acquisition of money by unfair 
means. 

There is what might be called a department of preventive treatment, 
including. in cases where the medicine-men are merely consulted out 
of fear of some impending calamity, firstly, prescriptions for medicine to 
be taken and charms to be worn by the patient ; and secondly, directions 
as to medicines or charms to be administered to those from whom harm 
is to be feared. Under this head would be placed the ody fanéfitra, or 
charms for preventing evil. These are known to have been more or less 
universally adopted by the natives on seven different occasions within 
the last eleven years, when certain epidemics were predicted. 

Let us now go on to the consideration of the practice of what, for 
want of medical knowledge on the part of the practitioner, the stkidy or 
divination so kindly supplies. This includes the procuring of the 
different herbs and roots by the mpanao ody, who is scrupulously . careful 


in the matter of roots, for he must only take those running east and. _ 


north. Those running west and south ate tabooed, ‘as they are likely 
to bring disaster to the patient if made into medicine and used by 
him. 

In making medicines to be drunk, as well as other kinds, the native 
dispenser selects a new earthen pot, which is called “the pot not 
contaminated by anything dead” (or/ia ‘sy maty). In this vessel are 
put the various ingredients, and after soaking for some time in the 
clean water contained therein, the cold infusion is drawn off and 
administered to the patient. Any left over is put away in black bottles,* 
not in clear glass ones, lest the vulgar eye should see the medicine, 
and thereby it should lose its strength. Sometimes the number of 
decoctions to be used hot. and one immediately after the other, is so 
great, that the patient has to go to the forest, in order to obtain the- 
firewood needed in such extensive medications. In a case that I 
know of, the individual had to keep no fewer then nine pots boiling . 
all at a time. 

Besides the above, there are many different ways of administering 
medicines. Sometimes a bolus of fresh leaves is given, followed by a 
mixture called the /sindry ody, for the purpose, as the. name implies, | of 
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“keeping down” the former, whether by its weight and quantity, or by 
its inherent medicinal properties, is doubtful. Most of the medicines 
taken internally are in the form of infusions. The Sihanaka medicine- 
men are very strong on purgative medicine, and think it almost always 
necessary to give a good dose of it before general treatment, no matter 
what the state of the patient is. Ihave good authority for saying that 
not a few ignorant people fall victims to this practice every year, through 
deficiency of knowledge of the poisonous qualities and proper dose 
of some of these strong medicines on the part of those who prescribe. 
I may state here also, in this connection, that for the same reasons, 
the calomel and perchloride of mercury sold in the markets are 
answerable for the death of a goodly number even in Antsihanaka. 
There are some few drugs, however, well known by the mpanao ody to 
be very poisonous, and which they are generally unwilling to touch. A 
limited number, however, of the doctors who are known to be mdsina 
ddy and mahiry fanafédy, or, in other words, are skilful in making 
medicines, shew their dexterity and skill in preparing these for use, and 
are implicitly trusted. 

The Sihanaka have some curious ideas as to the mode of operation of 
drugs, and of external manipulation in the treatment of disease. They 
practise massage, and, though used at times, it would seem, with a view 
to directly acting on the affected part, it is in most cases employed as a 
means of diagnosis, and besides that, as a means of getting the disease 
confined. to one part of the body, where, they say, it can easily be 
found and dispersed by the decoctions and infusions given afterwards. 
They say in such a case, “it is a matter of being bewitched through 
food, which sticks in both sides (of the patient) ;” or, “it is a disease 
following known causes, wandering all over the body, but when brought 
to a standstill, it is as good as cured.” 

Heat in one form or other is almost always used in the treatment of 
disease. Poultices of various ingredients, such as hot sand, chaff, rice, 
etc., and fomentations and vapour baths, are common remedies for 
various complaints. The general way of applying a poultice is simply 
by placing with the hand a rag with the hot material inside it on the part 
affected and keeping it there as long as it can be borne, when it is 
taken off, then applied again, until it gets cold. They do not use it 
constantly, but leave it off until the pain or other symptoms are again 
troublesome, when the application is again renewed as above described. 
Very few of the Sihanaka are courageous enough to have even a small 
abscess cut by us, and prefer to endure the pain and swelling and uncer- 
tainty of prolonged semi-barbarous treatment to having it opened in a 
rational way. 

In the administration of medicines (whether applied externally or 
internally) that would seem to us to have some effect on the diseases 
intended to be cured. the.Sihanaka medicine-men have no idea of how 
they work. This results of course from their utter ignorance of elemen- 
tary anatomy and physiology, which, when we come to think of it, 
strikes one as somewhat strange. When we remember the constant 
opportunities they have of acquainting themselves with the internal 
organs of the cattle which are killed in such numbers in nearly every 
large village and town, the wonder is that none have, been, led. out of 
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curiosity to dabble in the region of comparative anatomy, and ask 
themselves the why and wherefore of the heart, lungs, liver, and all the 
other details of the interior of a human body. But, as has often been 
remarked even of the educated Malagasy, originality is conspicuous 
by its absence ; so here, among the most uneducated, it is hardly fair 
perhaps to expect original research as to anatomical construction and 
physiological cause and effect. 

Native female doctors are few, but renowned. They mainly practise, 
with the help of the inevitable sck¢dy (divination), on their own sex; and 
in the working of the oracle, it is said that they have some customs 
peculiar to themselves, which I need not detail here. A very few of the 
most renowned are known to have been successful in the treatment of 
diseases such as—from the native descriptions—would seem to have 
been pleurisy and peritonitis. One such is known to have cured eight 
men of general diseases given up by the medicine-men. 

In some cases the women doctors are known to have what might be 
termed ‘‘patent medicines,” or medicines the manufacture and adminis- 
tration of which is only known to themselves and those of succeeding 
generations, who receive such knowledge as an heirloom of the- 
family. Notable among these isa specific for cancrum oris, the sole 
Property and concern of one old body living in the south-west of 
Antsihanaka. who has been successful in the treatment of several cases of 
this almost incurable complaint, which in European hands generally needs 
the application of strong acids and requires the best nursing. I know 
of one case especially, where the child of one of Mr. Pearse’s old Siha- 
naka scholars was saved by the treatment of the lady specialist of Ambé- 
hitrémby. 

That which pertains to the surgery of the Sihanaka includes but little 
worth recording. In cases of simple fracture, the limb is put up in a 
somewhat loose kind of splint (Adrafra), made of youns bamboo or + 
other like material easily procured. In this it generally unites, though 
doubtless in most cases with a good deal of deformity. In addition, 
the patient is given a number of concoctions for his internal bene- 
fit. and notably one made of calves’ bones, ground up fine, for the « 
purpose of helping the formation of bone, and making up for lost 
substance. 

Wounds with free hemorrhage are treated by putting cold water on 
the patient’s head, and the wound is smeared round about with the 
juices of leaves. Water is poured only once on the wound. Then the 
patient is removed to another house (mid/a stkidy}, lest his own house 
should be bewitched ; and generally he dies on the way, if the hemor- 
thage is at all excessive. 

In the northern parts of Antsihanaka some sort of compound noted 
for its biting qualities is applied ; other cases are approached in a more 
business-like manner, by binding the arm or leg above the scat of 
hemorrhage with a bit of cloth or findrofrdrana grass, forming by these 
means a temporary tourniquet. 

As to actual cutting, the Sihanaka have not got beyond the initial 
stages of the national rite of circumcision, and that of cutting the navel- 
string of newly-born babes. Cases of spear-thrust are sometimes scen, 
and when the fat, or the internal organs happen to protrude, \there 
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are some courageous enough to take them away, thereby endangering 
the life of the patient. Stitching of wounds in some instances has been 
done by the Sihanaka, but it is questionable if that is a purely native 
practice. Dislocations are frequently replaced by forcible extension, 
assisted by massage and plenty of hot water. Beyond the above, the 
natives are afraid to venture, and, as one friend says, even if they 
knew how, they would not be bold enough to exercise their knowledge. 

Though the dead and the houses of the dead are held in great fear 
and are tabooed, and the former are generally put underground within a 
week, without any fos/-morfem examination, still I have notes of two 
exceptions, where autopsies were made in cases of ascites. The one 
was done to let out the ascitic fluid, lest the burying party should catch 
the ad and the other from fear of burying a live animal with the 
corpse 

The midwifery practice of the Sihanaka is, for the most part, carried 
on by a set of elderly matrons, whose treatment is more noted for 
vigour than for success. These old dames are implicitly relied on, and 
I have becn not a little amused, on being called to help in some 
difficult cases, to find that my presence was requested by the member 
of the profession in attendance, and not by the woman or her friends. 
I may as well state here that, with the exception of those cases in which 
they are at their wit’s-end, so to speak, the Sihanaka have as yet, in 
ordinary cases, not begun to call in the help of those whom we have 
taught. In the Hova towns it is somewhat different, as those we taught 
at Ambdatondrazaka, for instance, have been very useful among the 
women from Imerina. who know the advantages of a little practical 
knowledge on such subjects. 

It is rather uncertain to what extent the mpanao ody can help in 
midwifery cases. In the practical operations of the case, they are 
excluded, but are generally available for consultation, and are called in 
to work the s#&dy in more than usually difficult cases. As this part of my 
subject is hardly suitable for a general paper in a non-medical magazine, 
I must only refer briefly to some of the customs connected with it. 

The leading principles on which a maternity case is conducted include 
violent rubbing down and exercise, and. in the acute stages, the patient 
is ordered to a particular corner of the house. where she is supposed to 
be free from the powers of witchcraft, etc. Noise. bustle, and general 
confusion prevail, and even the male members of the family are allowed 
to squat about and help in the general hubbub. 

In certain instances a most offensive and nauseous concoction is 
given to the woman. Following that, first, anything hung up or bound 
with cord in the house must be taken down or loosed ; secondly, all the 
household goods are turned out of doors, and the covers are taken off 
all cooking utensils; thirdly, they call for the mpistkidy to work the 
oracle, which leads to a change of house and of midwife. In some cases 
as many as five or six changes have been made one after the other. 
Fourthly, the lid of a cooking-pot is placed on the woman’s head, or water 
is poured on it. By this time the attendants seem to be done up as 
well as the patient, and they exclaim: ‘She is certainly bewitched by 
someone.” This is the time, says one of the native evangelists, when 
they call in the Vazaha (foreigners) to help them; and I, on, the. other 
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hand, would venture to remark, this is the time when the woman is 
in extremis, and little can be done, except to accuse them mentally, and 
pity them in their terrible ignorance and stupidity. 

In cases which have gone on normally, but where there is after 
difficulty, the nauseating medicine is again given, and the patient is 
aroused and made to cough by rubbing her throat. She is also made to 
swallow some leaves done up in a piece of cloth from the corner of her 
Jamba, cut off for the purpose. This done. she is taken up bodily, and 
violently shaken up and down, as one would do with a bottle of 
medicine (Adntsankontsdnana\. 

A custom called the “heated stone” (/dno-va/o) is also practised in 
some cases of difficulty in the second stage, for the purpose of killing 
the child. This is also done in cases of criminal abortion, which, it 
appears, is not unknown in Antsihanaka, though practised secretly, as in 
more civilized countries 

In cases where the child is still-born, or does not cry or evince 
immediate signs of vitality, a fowl is often hastily snatched up and 
swung over the face of the infant, under the belief that its constant 
cackling and efforts for release will arouse the child. It is, however, 
open to question whether the reason really is not that the operation 
may drive away any spirits in league with the Evil-one, which may be 
hovering about, spite of all their precaution, and exercising their power 
over the life of the newly-born infant. 

The lying-in period gencrally lasts from a week to a fortnight. Even 
in that short space of time the woman is allowed some, though limited, 
exercise. The lying-in bed is a specially constructed and somewhat 
marvellous affair called a kémpy. It is made of thin strips of bamboo, 
put together so as to allow of considerable space below, for the 
insertion of two or three large water-pots, which are filled with 
dried cow-dung and kept lighted night and day. The patient thus 
undergoes a continuous dry vapour-bath for a number of days, which” 
has rather the effect of retarding convalescence than hastening it. To 
make things all the warmer for the woman and her offspring, a cloth 
curtain is fixed above and all round the bed. ‘These temporary 
structures are always erected within a foot of the fireplace. This of 
course adds to the great heat, and there is no small danger of setting 
the whole concern, with its living contents, on fire. 

It is as well to mention that in all these cases the stkidy is consulted 
beforehand, and the greatest care is taken lest neighbours and strangers 
should enter. For this purpose a little wooden cross is hung up in the 
doorway. Rice is brought from villages round about, and water for 
household purposes cannot be taken from the spring from which it is 
usually got. but from others some distance off. ‘These customs are the 
outcome of fear, and in the case of the birth of a first child they 
are strictly observed, when the household is still purely heathen. 

Infanticide is practised in secret, but not to such an extent as in 
former times. As in other provinces, the month of Alakaosy is notable 
in this respect, being a most unlucky one. 

In connection with specific diseases (known to the Malagasy by the 
name of fdrasisa, etc.), I may note that the Sihanaka have the most « 
erroneous ideas, and though a few recognise the close connection of 
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these, in their initial stages, with impurity of conduct, yet the greater 
number fail to see that the after-stages, when the disease gets hold of 
the bones and internal organs, are at all related to the primary symp- 
toms. The mode of treatment varies, but mainly consists of separation 
from all the patient's friends and relations, for which purpose he is 
made to sojourn in a temporary house out in the rice-fields, or else- 
where. There he undergoes treatment, the main factor of which is 
heat. He is made to lie on a mat with hot chaff or sand under it, to 
drink hot decoctions. and if there are any abscesses, poultices of sand or 
other simple ingredients are applied. It is unfortunately thought by 
nearly all educated as well as uncducated Sihanaka that such diseases 
are necessarily a part of everybody’s lot in this life, and, in the present 
condition of living, perhaps they are not so very far from the truth. 

As many are aware, Antsihanaka is noted for its /dz, or malarial fever. 
This is undoubtedly a formidable foe to those not used to it and, as far 
as I have been able to judge, shews itself in three or four forms, more 
or less dependent on the constitutional tendency of the patient. Firstly, 
there is the ordinary form, with distinct hot, cold, and sweating stages, 
which, with good nursing and plenty of quinine, is generally cured in 
less than a week. Secondly, there is the nervous form, when the patient 
is ‘‘down” every now and then with a slight attack of the first variety, 
and is chronically in a nervous, desponding, and fretful condition. 
Nerve tonics, quinine, and, notably, electricity, are the leading forms of 
treatment. In this form muscular tremors are frequent and distressing. 
‘Thirdly, there is a bilious variety, when abdominal symptoms predom- 
inate. And fourthly. there is a general variety, which follows or accom- 
panies nearly all severe illnesses or operations, especially if the patient 
has not previously lived in the higher parts of the island, where there is 
greater immunity from the disease than in the low ground surrounding 
Lake Alaotra, and the extensive marshes immediately to the south of it. 

The native Sihanaka and the Hova residents are equally attacked by 
the malarial emanations, and the latter, if not soon taken in hand with 
quinine, soon succumb; especially is this true of those coming to 
Antsihanaka for the first time in the summer months, December— 
March, who are not vifan’ ny /azo (having already had the fever}, as 
they express it, while stillin Imerina. I have seen or heard of hardly 
any Sihanaka, however, dying from /azo pure and simple. Numbers of 
them have spleens that almost fill the abdominal cavity, and these often 
cause great discomfort, and sometimes are the direct cause of death by 
mechanical obstruction to the circulation, etc. It is difficult, however, 
to know how to distinguish between these enlarged spleens, which are 
purely the result of the inhalation of malarial germs, and those which are 
the result of inherited or acquired syphilis. I have often seen infants 
not a week or a fortnight old, with much enlarged spleens, or a/ddi-/az0, 
as they are called. The native treatment of malarial fever consists in 
sending the patient out early in the cold morning dews and mist to 
take exercise. Then he is made to bathe, by having a cold douche all 
over him. After that a form of vapour bath is improvised with some 
steaming decoction, the materials being various herbs. Lastly, he is not 
allowed to lie down, or if, from exhaustion, he must needs do so, he 
must be content with a board, or the floor. 
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Many, especially from Imerina, will not take quinine, though they well 
know its powers, as they say they want the fever to gct a thorough hold of 
them, and so have done with it forever. In many instances this becomes 
only too true, but in another sensc, for it gets such an unexpected hold 
of them that it kills them. 

There are many things to be tabooed (/ddy) by the Sihanaka who 
places himself in the hands of his medical guide and counsellor; but as 
the subject of fady has been treated briefly in a recent number of the 
ANNUAL, it is unnecessary for me to do more than mention it here. 

With regard to native medical fees, the following is a translation of 
what the native teacher at Amparafaravola has sent in on this part of the 
subject. 

“When a patient approaches a native medicine-man for the purpose of 
getting advice and being prescribed for, he must first of all arrange about 
the fee to be paid before treatment (sdram-pdnafédy), as well as that to 
be paid while still under treatment (/d/sak’ ddy). From what I myself 
have seen, the bargain is generally made according to the condition of 
the patient. If it is a trifling ailment, such as a cut finger, or a small 
abscess, or colic, the fees before and during treatment are about one 
shilling and fourpence respectively. Along with these, there is an 
agreement as to plates, fowls, rice, two ducks, two spoons, and two bottles 
of native rum. When the patient gets better, he is expected to shew his 
thankfulness by an offering of about four shillings and eightpence. But 
if the disease is at all serious, the payments are, before treatment, four 
shillings (a dollar), and during treatment, a little over two dollars, or 
eight shillings. To these are added, a red cock, two large earthenware 
plates, and two bottles of native spirits.” To this is further added the 
Hfaliana, or expression of thankfulness, which may include a cow, or 
some vermouth wine or cognac brandy, as well as cloth, geese, etc., etc. 
(For further particulars as to the rejoicings of the Sihanaka after sickness, 
see ANNUAL (Reprint), 1875-78, p. 328.) 

If, on being cured, the patient is unwilling to pay up according to 
agreement, he is solemnly informed that the medicine he has taken will 
turn upon him and make him ill again, because it is “vexed and angry” 
with him. If this happens when the native doctor is himself ill, it is 
worse all round, for, says the latter, through his messenger: “Give me 
the money or the oxen you have been bidden to pay, as the medicine is 
disgusted with me and makes me ill, for it says to me: ‘You have'nt yet 
got our fee from Mr. na 

In what has been written above, it will have been clearly seen that, 
with one or two exceptions, the native medical treatment of the Sihanaka 
is, for the most part, ‘‘a delusion and a snare.” There is no reasonable 
and recognised basis of action, but, on the other hand, there is much 
that is absurd and productive of ill rather than of good to the bodily 
and mentally afflicted who seek advice and remedies from their blind 
medical guides. 

It only remains for me to say that a brighter day has dawned for the 
Sihanaka in the matter of medical treatment and nursing. The labours 
of our predecessor, the Rev. J. Pearse (now stationed in the Bétsiléo 
province’, in that respect are by no means forgotten by his Sihanaka 
friends ; and the medical work of the several evangelists has been | of 
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good service in helping the natives to better and more rational views 
as to the value of foreign medicines. 

Lastly, I may note that what we have seen, both at Ambatondrazaka 
and here at Imérimandréso, of the readiness of the Sihanaka to be 
nursed by European missionaries, augurs well for the wide spreagl fame as 
well as local success of the Cottage Hospital now opened. I say “wide 
spread,” because I believe that such a Hospital, conducted on proper 
Medical Mission lines, should be able to affect the whole province, and 
help eventually to the utter abandonment on the part of this as yet 
heathen tribe of thcir ignorant and superstitious practices, and their 
full reception of a rational and sensible mode of treatment, based on 

2, the knowledge of Him Who is Physician both of soul and body. 





James G. Mackay. 


APPENDICES TO “TWELVE HUNDRED MILES IN 
A PALANQUIN” (ANNUAL NO. XVI, p. 434). 


NO. I.-NOTES ON THE N, BETSIMISARAKA AND TANKARANA 
DIALECTS. 


SHE following tables show some of the forms of the Pronouns in 
the North Betsimisiraka (Mardantsétra) and the Tankarana 
dialects. 


NoxrH BETSIMISARAKA. 
Personal Pronouns. 








Nominative. 
Sing. Plur. 
1, Zao, 1, § Antsika (inclusive), 
‘Ane (exclusive), 
2. Anao, 2, Andreo, 
3. Ly. 3. ly. 
Possessive. 
Sing, 
1. Nihinahy, 
2, Nihinao, 2, Nihindreo, 
3. Nihinazy, 3. Nihinazy. 
Accusative. 
Sing. Plar, 
1. Aby, 1, § Antsika, 
Ane, 


2. Anao, 2, Andreo, 
3. Azy. 3. Azy. 
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(1) 


@) 


(3) 


Words with Pronominal Suffixes. 
A.—Possessive, with nouns, 

















Sing. Plur. 
1, Vari| anahy, wf Vari aaa, 
Vari | ne, 
2. Vari 2. Vari | andreo, 
3 Vari | anazy.© 3. Vari | anazy, 
Sing. tur, 
1, Satroko | anahy, Satroko | antsika, 
itroko | anc, 
2, Satroko | anao, satroko | andreo, 
3: Satroko | anazy, 3. Satroke | anazy. 
Sing. Plur. 
1, Lakan | anaby, + {akan antsika, 
an | ane, 
2. Lakan | anao, 2, Lakan | andreo, 
3. Lakan | anazy. 3. Lakan | anazy, 








B.—Ablative, with verb. 








Sing. 
1 Mati] ky, 
2. Mati | nao, 2 
3. Mati | ay. es 





NOUNS WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES IN THE TANKARANA DIALECT. 


(2) 











Sing. Plur, 
1, Laka | nanakahy, 1. § Laka | nantsika, 
Taka | nanay, 
2, Laka | nanao, 2 ares, 
3. Laka | ninany. 3. Taka | nivany, 
Sing. Plur. 
1. Varotro | nanakahy, 1. § Varotro | nantsika, 
Varotro | nanay, 
2. Varotro | nanao, Varotro nanareo, 
3. Varotro | ninany, 3. Varotro | ninaay. 
R. BARON, (Eb.) 
—+— 


NO, I1—WORDS COLLECTED IN TIIE NORTHERN PROVINCES OF 


Abio 


rabara 


MADAGASCAR, 


(N. Betsim.) These (= fréo, Hove), 


= Avéla, Hora, 








IN. Betsim,) — =Oméo, Hi 
‘Tankar.) do not know (=Zty fantatro or asa, Hova). Alsomday. 
(Betsim.) River (=Ony, ova). 

(Tankar.) ‘A small river fish. 





© So far aa I could gather, however, variny (Hova form) is used in such cases as the 


following 


Tried to get to 


1 “M6 varianazy ity?” “Ia, variny” (="Is this his rice?” ‘Yes, it is his rice”). 
the bottom of this apparent anomaly, but did not succeed, 


1 
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Ankémbo (Tankar,) A kind of lemur, 
Arciky (N. Betsim.) One (ci pronounced like ei in eight). 
” dear! alas! 
z ( ) 0 
Bakanténiny (N. Betsim.) The bird called Zsinésina (Hova). ‘This is probably the Ba- 
hantiny of Dict. 
Banj a (Betsim.) A road, a path (see Dict.). 
Bela (N. Betsim) Grandfather. 
Bevivy ) Grandmother. 
fot Bandre st oa A species of lemur, 
jetsim.?) Brackish, 
Bozy tn Sak.) A tree with a fruit about the size of a cocoa-nut, the seeds of 
which are eaten, 
ira (N. Sak.) A species of palm-tree, 
Dimaka (Tankar. The Béfélatanana fan-palm, 
Dokitr (N, Betsim.) A duck, 
Dongilo (Betsim.) fn onion, 
Fan(g)éva_— (fankar.) air, 
Fanoko (N. Betsim.) re in Dict , but the first o is like o in fone, 
Heginina (Betsim Name of a tree (Symphonia ? sp.). 
Betsim,’ =Hiany, Hova, 
Hey, ” A basket (=Harona, Hova), 
Hondroko =( , ) ‘A large spoon (not Ondroka, as in Dict.). 
Hévotro (Betsim.) ‘The core from the still unfolded leaves of the Traveller's-tree, 
which is boiled and used as food (in addition to, or per- 
haps instead of, the meaning given in Dict. It i 
Hovwotra). 
IN. Betsis ‘That one (=//ay, Hova). 
Kétraka » ) Level, 
Kiréndry (Tankar.) A meteor. 
Komankery » ‘A wild-boar {but see Dict.). 
Lahily (N. Betsim.) Yesterday (—Lakdliny ; sce Dict.). 
Lakintana  — (Tankar,) 
Lambam-bity » ?) he sole of the foot, 
Laméty (5, and Sak,) A shrub with edible fruit (Flacourtia Ramontehi, L’ Herit.). 
énga - (N. Betsim.) ‘The bird called also Railovy, 
Litséro - (Betsim.) A winnowing sieve, 
Maintsy (Tankar.) Cold (adj.). 
Malaka (o» To fetch. 
Maméla Con To be in blossom, to flower. 
Manakéry aré. (Tankar.) How do you do?’ Mamilana, as in Dict, is a variation of the 
: sams, 
Manary (Betsim.) To inter. 
Mandrento (Tankam) The crow (= Gouika, Hova), 
Man(g)atd — (Betsim.) To do (=Manao, Hova), 
MAn(g)izémbo (Tanker, ) ‘Name of a tree (Clerodendron sp.). 
Mintsiviry — (Betsim,) A tree snake, 
ava (Tankar,) The sun, 
Matsioka (Betsim.) Bitter, saline. 
Ménaraingy ( 1» ) ‘A wild man of the woods, 
Miss harana (4, ) =Mamddi-paty (Hova). 
Mijéry (Tankar,) To consider(=MsAzvitra, Hova). 
Misin(g)itsy  (Taukar.) To sing. 
Mie. -biry (Betsim.) =Mijinja vary (Hova), 
Mitsini {Tank} To rise (as the sun), 
Mokety” ) ‘The Satraméé fan-palm. 
Nininy ty, Betsim,) His mother. 
Nivakiky (Betsim.) =Novakiko (Hova). , 
Pitiky (Tankar, iy ee (bananas) dricd in the sun, which taste like 
ats, 
Rabisy (Tankar.) A sat (Ra sssy 2), 
Raingtmboay {Fen ) featrana. 
Ranaotra (N. Betsim,) a Te. eine (=Zaobavy, Hova). 
Ranto (Betsim. ) The sea-shore, 
Rantétro ( ) A large kind of chameleon, 
Réebaka (Tankar.) Dead, 
Robo {Betsim.) ‘A fenccd-in compound. 
Satrana (Tankar.) ‘The Satramira fan-palm, 
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Simbo (N. Betsim.) A cloth, a garment (=Ldmba, Hova). 
Sobgha Betsim.) A rainbow, 
Sixpence, 

1¢ Véro grass, 
A small sea-shell, 
‘A hole, 
‘A kind of chameleon. 
A species of sea-cockle. 








‘A mountain, 
‘A kind of curds obtained from milk. 
The foot. 
The guinea-fowl. 
Tromba (Betsim.) The spirits of the dead. This is also a Sikaliva word for 


Ramanénjana, Hova. 

Trotrémby (Tankar.) Acloud 

‘Tsérakindo (Betsim.) A small-bodied sea-fich about a foot long, with lower jaw protru- 
ded and narrowed to point from about 2 in. from mouth, 
It jumps about on the surface of the water. 





Tsikafira (Betsim.) A vow (=V'addy, Hova). 
Tsikirikiriokha (Tankar.) A species of Bee-eater (=Airivrioka, etc ). 
Tips; (Tankar,) A small river fish, 
Tsirébika Betsim,) A pumpkin, 
Tsirévo ‘Tankar.) A frog. 
Valiha (Sak) A bamboo. 
Vily (Tankar.) Husband or wife (=T"ady, Hova). 
Vario IN. Sak) An island. 

‘Atomabita tsim.) Clear quartz-crystals, 
Vavina ” A kind of shark. 

y Co» Intestinal worms, 

Vila Ca ‘space fenced offonthesea-coast or inthe lagoons for catching 
Véambira = (_ , ~—-) ‘Butterflies and moths, 
Véanito (N. Betsim.) The black insect so common in the castern forest, which rolls 


itself into a ball about 14 in, it 

of Spheerotherium or Zephron 

Vistrinaka (Betsim.) A shrub with edible fruit (Placourlia Ramonichi, Li Heri). 
bear Vai 


diameter. It'is a species 











Vony (N. Betsim) A , Hova). 

Véro IN. Botsim,) 

Zima Betsim.) "A son-in-law (but see Dict,), 

Zinaka amin’ (— ,, A child of parents belonging to diferent tribes (=Zafindramny, 
Amb; ova). 

Zina” ( ) . Adaughter-in-law (but see Dict). 

Zany (N, Betsim,) That (=/zdny, Hova). 


R, BARON. (ED.) 


NO, I1.—THE PARABLE OF “THE PRODIGAL SON" IN FOUR MALAGASY 
DIALECTS, 


On the four following pages will be found a passage (Luke xv. 11-32) 
given in four of the chief dialects of the island, the greatest possible 
care having been exercised in order to ensure accuracy. The compari- 
son of these dialects will, it is hoped, be found of interest to those 
acquainted with the language. 

A few verses are also given in the Tankarana dialect, which will be 
found very similar to that of the Northern Betsimisaraka. 

The x(g), which frequently occurs, is pronounced as ng in Aingly, not 
as in singly.—R. Baron. (Ep.) 
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HOVA, 


11 Ary hoy Jesosy : Nisy Iehilahy ananki- 
ray nanana zanaka mirahalahy. 

12 Ary hoy ilay zandriny tamin-drainy : 
Raiko, ‘omeo ahy ny anjara-fananana toko- 
ny ho ahy. Dia nozarainy tamin’ izy mira- 
halahy ny fananany. 

13 Ary nony afika kelikely, dia nangonin’ 
ilay zandriny ny fananany rehetra, ka lasa 
nankany an-tany lavitra izy, dia nandany ny 
fananany tamy ny fiveloman-dratsy tany. 


14 Ary rehefa laniny avokoa ny funanany 
rehetra, dia nisy mosary mafy taniin’ izany 
tany izany, ka nahantra izy. 

15 Dia nandeha izy ka niankina tamy ay 
tompon-tany anankiray tamin’ izany tany 
i nirahiny tany an-tsahany hia 


me ary. 
17, Ary raha nody ny sainy, dia hoy izy: 
Indrisy! maro ny olona karamain’ ny’ raiko 
manan-kanina bo dia be, fa izaho kosa maty 
mosary eto! 

18 Hiainga aho, dia hody any amy n 
raiko ka hanao aminy hoe: Raikod, ofa 
nanota tamy ny lanitra sy teo anatrehanao 

" 


19 ka tsy miendrika hatao hoo zanakao 
intsony; fa ataovy tahaka ny anankiray 
amy ny olona Karamsinao aho, 

20 Dia_niainga izy ka nankany amin- 
drainy. Fa raha mbola lavitra izy, dia tazan- 
drainy, ary onena azy izy ka nthazakazaka, 
dia namibina ny vozony sady nanoroka azy. 





2x Ary ilay zanany nanao taminy hoe: 
Raiko 8, efa nanota tamy ny lanitra sy teo 
anatrehanao aho ka tsy micndrika hatao hoe 
zanakao intsony, 

22 Fa rainy Loss nanao tamy ny ankisila- 
hiny hoe: Alao haingana ny akanjo tsara 
indrindra ka ampiankanjoy azy; ary asio 
peratra ny tinany sy kapa ny tongony ; 


23 ary ento at} ny zanak’ omby nafahy, ka 
vonoy' ary aoka isika hikinana ey hifaly 


24 fa ity zanako ity ofa maty, fa velona 
indray, ary efa very, fa hita indray. Dia 
nifaly izy. 

25 Fa tany an-tsaha ny zanany lahimatoa ; 
ary nony nody izy ka mby teo akaiky ny 
trano, dia nandre zava-maneno sy dihy. 


26 Ary niantso ankizilahy anankiray izy 
ka nanontany azy izay anton’ izany zavatra 
izany. 

27 Ary hoy ilay ankizilahy taminy : Tonga 
ny rabalahinao, ka namono ay anak’ omby 
nafahy ny rainao, satria efa tafaverina soa 
aman-tsara ato aminy izy. 

28 Dia tezitra izy ka tsy nety niditra; ary 
nivoaka rainy ka nampandroso azy. 


BETSILEO, 


11 Ara hoo Jesose: Nisy lahilaby iraika 
nanan(g)a anaka mirahalahe, 

12 Ara hoe ilihy zaene tamin-draene : 
Aba, omeo ahy ny zara hareana tokone ho 
anahy. Dia zinarane tamin’ aze mirahalahe 
ny hareane. 

13 Ara sy nan(g)anon(g)anona, eko savy 
vinorin’ ilihaka zaene aby ny e, eko 
roso an(g)a an(g)indra-tany i, ko nandane ny 
hareane tamy ny hagegeana tan(g}e, 


14 Ara sy lanine aby ny hareane, savy 
nisy re mosare fatratsa tamin’ izay tany izay, 
eko nahadinain(g)a i. 

15 Dia roso i ko ‘niapitsa tamy ny topo- 
{ano iraka tan(g)a amin’ izay tane izay, eko 
dia ninan(g)ene ho an(g)a atamboho han(g)- 
ara kisd, 

16 Ara lone hameno ny tron(g)e amy ny 
voakaao fihinan’ ny kisd, firo tsa nisy nan(g)- 
‘ome aze, 

17, Ara sy nody ny vetsevetsene, cko dia 
hoo i: Koaiky a! rehan(g)a ny olona kara- 
men-dracko mana-kanem-be soasoa, eko aho 
mate mosare atoy. 

18 Ho toro aho, eko hody an(g)a amin- 
dro racko, eko hitaron(g)a amin’ aze hoe : 
Abao! Efa nanao raha tsa mete tan(g)a 
‘an-dan(g)itsa ¢ noho teo akatrehanao aho 

19 ko tsa mba tandrifin’ ny hotaron(g)ena 
hoe anajanakao koa; fa ataovo mitovy amy 
ny olon-draika karamenao aho. 

20 Dia roso i ko nohoan(g)a amin-dro ra- 
enc. Fa sy vona lavitsa i, ko tsinjon-draene, 
ara nitsotso fo azo i ko dinomae, eko nana- 
kambin(g}a ny vozen(g)e ko dia nan(g)oroka 
aze. 


21 Arailihy zanan(g)e nitaron(g)a tamin’ 
aze hoe: Aba 6, Efananao raha tsa mete tamy 
ay lan(g)itsa¢ noho to akatrebanao aho ko tsa 
tandrifin’ ny hokaihina hoe anajanakao koa. 








22 Firo facne nitaron(g)a tamy ny onde- 
volahine ko nanao hoe® Alao ‘malaky ay 
akanjo soa soasoa eko apiakanjé i, ara isio 


pera ny tan(g)ane cko hanao ny’ tombon- 
ines 
23 Ara fairo atoy ny anak’ aombe vondra- 
ka, (oko vod ara ano trika hibinana eke 
24 fa itoy anajanako itoy efa tan(g)a akady, 
vob nivekatsa, ara ef vere, woh hits os 
Dia nanao kilaolao be i. 
25 Fa tan(g)a atamboho ilihy zoken-janan- 
(gle; cko nody i cko sy nariny ny tran(gjo 
Ke nandre ny kilalao be reke diay. 


26 Ara nangaika ondevolahy iraika i ko 
nan(g)otane aze ny fotots’ izao raha izao, 





27 Dia namale ilihy ondevolahine ko nanao 
hoe: Avy ako ny rahalahenao, eko namono 
anak’ sombe vondraka ibaba, {fa nipody tsa 
nan(g)inon(g)inona atoy amin’ az 

28 Dia nadiky i ko tsa nete hiditsa ; cko 
dia nienga racne ko napiditsa an’ aze. 
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SIHANAKA. 


11 Hoy Jesosy: Misy leilaha iraika na- 
‘nan(g)a anaka mirahalaha, 

12Hoy ny zandriny  tamin’ dadainy: 
Dadaiko, anday an-ahy ny andrasa fanai 
(gjana mety ho an-ahy. Ka norasainy tamin’ 
anjy mirabalaha ny fanan(g)any. 

13 Nony iefa afaka vetiketika, ka nandro- 
hon’ ny zandriny ny fanan(g)any daholo, ka 
nandeba nankany amy ny tany alavitra ‘izy, 
ka nandany ny fanan(g)any tamy ny fitibo- 
tiboan(g)a tsy manjary tan(g)y. 

Ta Nony tela tsy isiny “dabolo avy a 
fanan(g)any rahetra, ka nisy silaona mafy 
tamin’ izany tany izany, ka nangoaina izy, 

1g Ka nandcha izy ka niampitra tamy 
ny tompon-tany tokana tamin’ izany tany 
izany, ka nirahany hankany an-tsahany hiam- 
bina kisoa. 

16 Tieny hamoky ny kibony tamy ny 
‘yoan-trazo fohanin’ ny kisoa, ka tsy nisy 
aman an-anjy. 

17 Nony tafody ny fan(g)ahiny, ka hoy 
izy! ey! betsaka” ny olona tambazan- 
dadaiko manan-tranina betsaka dia betsaka, 
ka izaho kosa matin-tsilaoia eto, 

18 Handeha izaho ka hody an(g)y amin’ 
dadaiko ka hitaria amin’ anjy hoc: Dadai- 
ko 6! iefa nanao ny tsy mety tamin-dan(g)- 
itra sy taminao izaho 

19 ka tsy tokony hatao hoe anakao intsony ; 
ka ataovy milahatra amy ny olona tam- 
bazanao izaho. 

20 Ka nandeha izy ka nankany amin’ 
dadainy. Ka nony mpola alavitra izy, ka 
fazan-dadainy, ka Braina azy izy ka tikaza- 
Kazaka, ka nitolon(g)a ny tendany, ka na- 
noroka’an-anjy. 

21 Ny zanan(g)y nitaria tamin’ anjy boc: 
Dadaiko 3, iefa nanso ny tty mety tamin. 
dan(g)itra sy taminao izaho ka tsy tokony 
hatao hoe intsony, 

22 Ka dadainy kosa nitaria tamy ny 
andovolahany hoe: alao madikitra ny akanjo 
tsara fatratra, ka asarony an.anjy ; ka asevo 
fera ny tan(g)any sy kiraro ny ongony ; 









ty iefa maty, ka _velona 
indre, ka iefa very, ka hita indre. Ka nira- 


voravo izy. 
25 Ka takan(g)y ay zanan(g)i-laha talan- 

(g)olo; ka nony nody izy ka tonga takekin’ 

ny tran(gjo, ka naharen(g)y raha man(g)eno 
iby 


"7 36 Nanantso andovolaha tokana izy ka na- 
non(g)tany an-anjy ny nanaovana izany raha 





izany, 
27 Ka hoy ny andovolahy tamin’ anjy: 
Tonga ny rahalahanao, ka namono ny zanal 





aomby vondraka idadainao, satria iofa tafa- 
herina soa aman-tsara ato amin’ anjy izy. 

28 Ka nan(g)avy asira izy ka tsy noty 
niditra; ka nivoaka dadainy ka nampiditra 
an-anjy, 





N. BETSIMISARAKA (MAROANTSETRA). 


11 Jesosy nivolan(g)a_tamin’ 
olo areiky nanan(g)a zanaka aroy 

12 Nivolan(g)a tamin’ ianginy ny zandry 
olo: Baba a, amia zaho ny rasa fanan(g)ana 
fandko zaho." Avy takeo uiraseny tamin’ 
jareo aroy lahy ny fanan(g)ana anazy, 

13 Avy takeo ‘tsy nahadin(g)y cla loatra, 
nafompon’ ny zandry olo ny fanan(g)ana an- 
azy jiaby, losony an-tany lavitry izy, avy 

eo nohaniny tamy ny fahalefadefahana 
takiny ny fanan(g)ana anazy jiaby. 

14 Avy takeo ka Iémbany ‘ny fanan(g)ana 
anazy jiaby, avy takeo nisy siléno fonitry 
tamy ny tany nongoany tany, nijaly izy. 

3 Avy takeo nandeha ka nitavandra tamin- 
jafitany ‘areiky tamin’ izeny tany izeny, ka 
naseny nandeba lavidavitey ay tanana, Rlame 
bin-dambofotsy izy. 

16 Avy takeo tiany {0 nj 
vaotraka 












matin’ tsilono foan(g)a aketo, 

18. Hienga zaho, body an(g)y amin’ iangy, 
ka hivolan(g)a amin’ azy: Baba a, efa dio 
tamy ny lan(g)itry kala timasonao zaho, 


19 ka tsy fandko ho zanaka anao eky zaho ; 
ataova karaha olo araiky karamenao zaho, 


20 Avy takeo nandeha izy nongo tankany 
amin’ ianginy, ka paola tilavitry izy, naha- 
tsinjo azy ianginy, ka naforain(gly azy ka 
nihazakazaka kala’ nanambotro ny ambo- 
zon(g)o anazy ka nioroko azy. 

a1 Ny sanan(g)y nivolan(g)a, tamin’ iangi- 
ny: Baba a, ofa diso tamy ny lan(g)itry kala 
timasonao zaho, ka tsy fandko antséviny ho 
zanaka anao eky. . 

22 Fa ianginy indreky nivolan(g)a tamy m: 
smporialahy’ atasy ‘Ald malady ny akanjo 
tsara taté, ka ataova amin’ azy; avy akeo 
ataova ampety ny zana-tondro kala saron- 
Kongotro ny hongotro anazy ; 

23 Avy akeo indésa aty ny zanak’ aomby 
vondraka ka vonoa, ka avela atsika hinana 
kala Hiravoravo 7 

24 fa izanaka anahy ity efa naty, a1 
takeo yelona indreky ; ef very, avy’ take 
hita indreky, Kala niravoravo zareo, 

25 Fa tan(g)y an-kiaka ny zanan(g)y zoky 
clo; avy takeo nody iz arindrtay ny 
Enlgio, naharen(g)y osika kala dihy mare- 

$s 


. 

26 Avy takeo nan(g)antso ny amporialahy 
anazy areiky izy, ka nan(g)ontany aay ny 
fototr’ izeny raha maresaka izeny, 

27 Avy takco hoy izy tamin’ az 
ak@ ny zandry anao, ka mamono ny zanak’ 
aomby vondraka ianginao, fa nitractra tamin’ 
azy tsara be izy, 

28 Avy takeo vasira ny zoky olo ka tsy 
nety niditry ; avy takeo nivoaka ianginy ka 
nanéno azy hiditry, 
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HOVA. 


29 Fa izy namaly ka nanao tamin-drainy 
hoc: Indro, izay ela izay aho no ofa 
nanompo anao ka tsy mbola nandika ny 
didinao na dia indray mandcha akory aza; 
nefa izaho tsy mbola nomenao na dia zanak’ 
osy aza mba hifaliako amy ny sakaizako ; 

30 fa raha vao tonga kosa io zanakao io, 
izay efa mandany ny fanananao tamy ny 
vehivavy janga, dia namono ho azy ny zanak’ 
omby nafahy hianao 

31 Any boy rainy taminy ; Anak, bianao 
eto amiko mandrakariva, ary anao’avokoa 
izay rehetra ananako. 

32 Fa mety ny mifaly sy miravoravo ; fa 
ity rahalahinao ity efa maty, fa velona indray, 





BETSILEO. 


29 Firo namale i ko nanao tamin-draene 
hoe: Ijahaonao ara moa, fa aho ro niambono 
anao izay ela izay eko tsa vona mba nanda 
izay raha napanaovenao ahy lake indraika ; 
cko lake anakanak’ oso tsa vona mba nome- 
nao ahy hifaleako amin-dro namak« 

30 fa sy avy io anajanakao io, tape-nan(g)- 
ahaka ny hareanao tamy ny apela amboa- 
lambo, ko savy mamonoanio anak’ aombe 
vondraka i, 

31 Ara hoe raene: Anaka, ban(g)ao atoy 
amin’ aby totolo andro, ko anao aby ny raha- 
nahy. 

32 Fa tsa man(g)inona lake mikoran(g)a tsi- 
ka; faitoy tahalahenao itoy efa tan(gla akady, 
voho nivokatsa, are efa vere, ko voho hita koa. 





ary ofa very, fa hita indray. 





TANKARANA, 
11 Jesosy nivolan(g)a tamin’ azy: Nis; 
ole any Sananga Sanaka aroy abe, NG 
volan(g}a tamin’ iadany ny zandrin’ olo: 





Adaai Amia zaho ny rasan’ ny hariana 
lan(gjiny nakaby, 
12 Avy teo nirasainy tamin-dro aroy lahy 


—_—~+— 


A few general remarks may be here made on the Betsimisaraka and 
Tankarana dialects. As, however, I did not give special attention to this 
subject, some of the statements may require to be modified when we are 
in possession of fuller knowledge. 

(1) The o has two sounds : (1) It is like 00 as in tool, (2) and like o in fone 
(in the latter case I have marked it 6). 

(2) The nasal sound of 7 [which I have marked #(g)], which is apparently 
found in all the dialects except the Hova, is exactly similar to ng in Aingly 
and not like 2g in singly. 

(3) Moko for moka, satroko for satroka, etc., seem strange to anyone 
accustomed to the Hova forms. The rule seems to be that the last vowel, 
at any rate after £ and /r, is the same as the preceding one: e.g Ondroko, 
Moko, Satroko, Varotro, Soliky, Lanig)itry, Lavitry, Hevitry, etc. 
Large numbers of such words therefore in the dictionary (such as Ondroka, 
a large spoon) require correction, since they have becn changed by those who 
have collected the words to harmonize with the Hova form. 

(4) In a compound word consisting of two members, if the first letter of 
the second word be 4, it is changed to ¢v, where in Hova it would be altered 
to &; eg. tenin’ Trova (=tenin-Kova), olon-trafa (=olon-kafa), vlon 
trendry(=olon-kendry). 

(5) Notice the following forms: matin’ akolokoloko(=matin' kolokoloka), 
nangalarin' akary (=nangalarin' kary), ambanin' agamela (=ambanin® 
gamela), varin' azaza (=varin' jaza). 

(6) As will be seen from the portion given from the New Testament, the 
pure Betsimisaraka dialect has not the conjunctions avy, dea, or sy. Where 
an and is necessary, they appear to use £a/a.—R. BARON. (ED.) 











* It will be seen that this and one or two other words are not in accordance with Tanka- 
rana pronominal suffixes as given on a preceding page. I suspect that the individual whom I 
got to translate this passage was influenced by his acquaintance with Betsimisaraka ; for this 
Feason I stopped him after having done three verses, | The rest of the passage I think may be 
relied on as pure Tankarana, as I referred it to several of the more intelligent natives, 
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SIHANAKA. 


29 Izy namaly ka nitaria tamin’ dadainy 
hoe: Ity, izay ela izay iztho no iefa 
nanompo anao ka tsy mpola nanda ny atao- 
nao na indre malaka aza; kacfa izaho tsy 
mpola namenao na dia zanak’ aosy aza_ mba 
hiravoravoako amy ny havako 5 





30 ka nony voa tonga io anakao io, izay 
iefa nandany ny fanan(g)anao tamy ny veiavy 
malanga, ka namono ho an-anjy ny zanak’ 
aomby vondraka hianao, 

3t Ka hoy dadainy tamin’ any: Anak, 
hianao aketo amin’ aby isan-andro, ka anao 
daholo avy izay rahetra anan(g)ako, 

32 Ka mety ny miravoravo ; ka ity rahala- 
hanao ity iefa maty, ka velona indre, ka iofa 
very, ka hita indre, 


N. BETSIMISARAKA (MAROANTSETRA), 


29 Fa izy namaly ka nivolan(g)a_tamin’ 
ianginy: Indreo, zaho ela be ze nanompo 
anao ka tsy indreky diso tamy ny didinao 
sambaha indreiky aby aza, ka ‘zaho tsy 
indreky namianao sambaha’ zanaka beingy 
arciky aby hiravoravoako amy ny sakaiza 
anabj 

3o Izy ka avy izanaka anao io cfa 
nandemba ny favan(giena ana. tamy ‘ny 
viavy mpisengy, namono ny zanak’ aomby 
vondraka namianao azy anao. 

31 Avy taco hoy ianginy tamin’ azy : zana- 
ka an-ahy anao, aty amin” ahy mazang)a, ka 
nihinao tsintry ny fanan(g)ana anahy jiaby. 

32 Fa tsara ny miravoravo ; fa izandrinao 

takeo velona indreiky, cfa 


ity ofa naty, avy 
very, avy takeo hita indreiky. 




















NO. IV.—ITINERARY OF FOURNEY. 











Remarks, 


(The remarks made under this heading have 
reference to the country between the village 
opposite which the notes are given and that 
preceding it.) 


























g |28% 
Towns or villages | “2 | Ey g |ES8 
{many othersexist | 82 |-3°3 |ed'2 
besidesthosemen- | 32 | Eg8 |S 
tioned), BA lo § 
S |S |a3 
ANTANANARIVO TO 
FENOARIVO. 
Antananarivo 
Imérimandréso(N.E.!|7 days} 200 | 3000 
side of L. Alaotra) | 
HM, 
Ankaitémbaka . . 14 | 2900 
Ampélaminambito ...| 4.30 | 12 | 2280 
Tsdrasimbo .... 16 | 2000 
Salangina 40 | 12 | 1100 
Isibativy .. 330 | 35 | 600 
Isthavé 12 780 
1 
Mabimbo 130 | 40 | 500 
Mnanéro 24131 40 | 500 
4.0 25 500 
4s 20 +330 
240 | 12 | jo 
1130 [Large 
village. 
FENOARIVO TO 
Digco SUAREZ. 
Tampélo 230 | 15 














Over bare hills, Ankaitombaka is on western 
edge of great forest, the inhabitants from 
here castwards being Betsimisaraka. 

Thick forest; road very bad. Ampelama- 
nambato in a forest glade with large stream, 
which runs into the R, Maningéry. 

Thick forest; bad road. Tsarasambo in a 
forest glade with the same large stream, 
Thick forest ; road still bad. Salangina in 
a forest glade with the same large stream, 
Soon after leaving Salangina, there is a very 

stiff difficult climb of 900 fect, the top of the 

hill being practically the cast limit of the 

large forest, Then down again r000 fect 

into valley below. Sahatavy on bank of 
river of same name. 

Leaving Sahatavy, there is the longest climb 
‘on the road, the hill being 1450 feet above 
valley on each side, 








) 
| 
} Mountainous country largely covered with 
‘forest, 

) 


A large and importa 
villages of Vohim: 
by. 





Road mostly on sand of sca-shore, Swamp 





and short lagoon to left. 
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(many others exist eg ees a 
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Miningéry 230 12 ,|Road on sand of sca-shore and among bushes. Mani- 
ngory on north bank of river of same name, which runs 
from L. Alaotra, It is crossed by canoe. | Fron Fita- 
drano northwards the hills gradually approach shore. 

Fitadrino .. 25 |Road still mostly on the beach, the R. Manantsitrana 
crossed by canoe. 

Sahdkea, 6 |Road along beach and over wooded mountain spurs, 
the scenery being very fine. . 

‘Séamiénina, 20 | 70 |Soamianina is Capital of Vango province, and is close 
to sea. Road mostly over well-wooded hills, 

Andringazéha 6 |Cross R. Marimbo in canoe. Road along shore, 

Antsiraka | 30 |Road mostly runs by the side of long belts of wood, 

j Antsiraka is at the extreme point of the triangular 
| headland opposite Ste. Marie, 

Fandrarazan: 3.30; 4 [Road on sca-shore, mostly under Fivao trees. 

Manémpana_ .... 2.0 | 35 |Cross by canoe the R. Fandrarazana, through mangrove 
swamp, and cross in canoethe R, Manompana. From 
here northwards as far as Antseranambe or there- 
abouts (30 or 40 miles), the large forest comes down to. 
the very coast. 

Anové 30 | § |R. Anove crossed in canoo. Road on beach, and through 
‘woods. 

Mandrisy 30 | 8 |R. Manambito crossed in canoe. Along shore, and then 
‘through thick forest stretching from the interior to the 
coast, . 

Anthnambé 2.45| 50 [Road on shore with inlets filled with mangrove swamps. 
‘Antanambe is a town of some importance. 

Sahaséa .. 4.0 | 6 |Road along sandy shoro and over mountain spurs with 
fine views (Isiands of Hatifana, ctc.). The River 
‘Vahibé crossed by canoe, the Mavdy and Minandréa 

. crossed by wading. 

Antserénambé 3-30| § |Road mostly along shore, and partly over very large and 
difficult, sometimes almost impassable, blocks of rock, 

Anmbébijénahiry ...... 430] 120 |Over forest-covered mountain, then ‘through grassy 

(=Isoivinarivo) comparatively level country a few miles from the sea. 

Aniribé 2.0 | 60 |Cross the R Mananira by canoe, and through grassy 
woodlands. 

‘Minambolésy. 4.0 | 15 |Road mostly a little distance from the coast, in part 
through a swampy flat, and R. Fahambahy crossed by 
canoe, 

Tanjona 3-30] 50. |Road follows shore. R. Féntsimiro crossed by canoe, It 
forms a lagoon. 

Anindrovéla 3.30| 8  |Forest thick and often reaching sea, Along shore and 
‘over mountain spurs, crossing the R. Finandhana by 
canoe. Village of same name (12 houses) on N, bank 
of river. 

Rintabé 3.0 | 30 |Shore all the way. 

Nandrisa 3:30] 6 {Shore all the way. . 

Antéraka 4.0 | 15 [Through shrubbery, cross R. Voldina by canoe, then 
shore, cross in canoe the R. Manambia, forest, and 
finally shore agai 

Isdanierana.., 2.0 | 200 |Cross R. Anto canoe, shore, then inland through 
wood to Soanierana, the Capital of Mardantsétra 

rovince. 

Ambitomisina 1.15| 150 |Benutiful level green lawn and shrubbery, cross the 

! R. Vininitélo in canoc, Ambatomasina is the most 
. important place for trade in prov. of Maroantsetra. 
Andrinofétsy 30, 300 | Road through level wooded country a few miles from 





















































shore, crossing the R. Antainambilana and Fitaribana 





in canoes. 
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Navana .. 


Mabalévona 
Fizény.. 





rocecded 


P 


Tampélo . 


Andrapaingo 














Eg (Andrarény 
a | Andasibé... 
#< | Andrano- 
EE vélona 
Ze 

a8 
















s |g 
48. 
g¢ ed 
a6 ae 
2 IE 
a le 
30 
1,30| 150 
2.40] 20 
20 
s 
25 
35 
40 
20 
25 
430] 12 
30 | 12 
x0 | 200 
2.30] 25 
30! 150 
150 
so | 10 
! 
{ 
1,30| 20 





Through rice-fields and marsh, very dificult on account 
of deep mud, and over high forest-covered mountain 

down to Navana, 

Road gocs inland over flat park like grassy country with 
numerous shrubs and clumps of trees, 

Road proceeds up valley and crosses the R. Mahalevona 
many Sines, passing through village of Ambédipaka 
(30 hiss). 

‘Through thick forest mostly, and crossing the R. Saha- 
fihitra about 4o times, 

Mostly through open country, along the banks of R, Sa- 
hafthitra, crossing and recrossing it many times, High 
hills on each side covered with forest. 

Country similar to that of previous stage. 

Hilly country with forest patches, the rest mostly cover- 
ed with cardamom, bamboo, and rice. 

Maromandia is on south-east bank of R, Sahafhitra, 


More or less open country, Not far from Ankazoharana 
is another village, Antsahanandriana (20 hss.). 

On S bank of R. Sahafihitra, Low hills largely occu- 
pied by bamboo and cardamom, 

Over low hills and through a forest. Andrarony is 
on sea-shore. 

Small village on sea-shore. 

A mile or two from shore, largely surrounded by swampy 
ground Residence of the Gov. of prov. of Andnibs; 
quite recently, however, he has removed with his staft 
to Antalaha. 

Village on sea-shore. The majority of the houses were 
unoccupied at the time of our visit (as was the caso 
with some other villages in the province) owing to 
oppressive ‘fanompoana” and various monetary exac- 
tions. The village derives its name from the river 
close by, which the natives call An(g)obe, It is cross- 
ed by canoe. 

Considerable-sized village at time of our visit owing to its 
being central place of a timber Company. Neontsv is 
really the name of a small island close by, and André. 
hombazaha (the “Vazaha’s stockade”) the name of 
the village. It is on the coast line, A rather large 
Betsimisaraka burial-ground just north of Anonibe, 

A place of som= commercial importance. The road 
from Ngontsy runs along the sca-shore, sometimes 
among the trees, sometimes on the sand.” At a spot 
called’ Ambatofaingainy there is a large mass of 
amygdaloidal basaltic lava, ‘The forest here is several 
miles inland. 

Small village on sea-shore. Between Antalaha and Tam- 
polo the road passes through delightfully beautiful 
country, with clumps and patches of forest, and. level 

ind covered with short green sward. ‘The R. 
arabé is crossed by canoe The road is mostly 

a mile or two from the coast. There is alow hill range 

composed of basalt about }'mile from sea. Not only 

this locality, but the greates part of the cast eos 
flooded 

















ith lava, mostly of a basaltic character (chicfly 
dolerite), though’ in some places, owing to its denu- 

dation, the underlying gneiss comes to the surface, 
Small village near the sea,- 
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Towns or villages 

(many others exist 

Desides thore men. 
tioned). 


Remarks. 





Andémpena... 





Maéva .. 


‘Siaham 





wany.., 


Tsoavinandriana.. 








Ankarénga 


Bémanévika ... 





Mabanara .., 








Antetdzampifana 





Ampinobé 





Ambéaniho... 





Vohimirina ..., 





Ambédimadiro .. 














3.0 


2.0 


3.0 


4.0 


3.0 


3.0 


40 


2.30 


3.0 








12 


25 


12 


1m 


200 


Road passes through grassy land a little inland, Cross 
R. lihana by canoe. 
Road passes over mostly flat grassy land some distance 
from sea. _R. Loldha crossed by canoe. 
A village of some commercial importance, generally 
miscalied “‘Sambava” by forcigners. Road from 
‘Maeva runs over long low grassy plain: 
Cross R, Sahambavany at once by canoe, then through 
pretty grassy low-hilled country and woodlands to 
lsoavinandriana, which is two or three miles from the 
sea, where the Governor of the small province 
of Sahambavany (or Isoavinandriana) resides, Tho 
village of Isoavinandriana strikingly reminds one of 
Méraminga, between. Capital and E. Coast. The 
country here is covered by very fine-grained andesitic- 
basalt, 











Village about 3 miles inland, After crossing the Maha. 
nara in canoe and passing through a few forest 
patches, the path leads oversa series of bare undulat- 
ing hills to Tsararavina, The large central forest far 
away in the interior. 

Country still much the same, The village a fow miles 
from sea, . 

Village five or six miles from sea, Road passes through 
country with numerous hills and hill-ranges, A small 
wood here and there. 

Chief town of province of Tharana, about 4 or 1 mile 
from sca-shore, R. Fanimbana, a mile or two south 
of Amboaniho, crossed by canoc. Country from 
Tsararavina not very attractive. Rock hereabouts 
mostly purplish quartz-porphyry breccia, 

A town of commercial importance, from which large 
numbers of cattle are exported. It lies along the shore 
with a mangrove swamp and a large plain behind it. 
Often called “Vohimar” by foreigners. Road from 
Amboaniho to Vohimarina over low grassy hills near 
sea, ‘The rock hereabouts is felsite breccia. The 
population becomes more and more sparse from here 
to Antomboka, but there are numerous herds of 
cattle, 

Road strikes somewhat inland, passing over very sandy 

ssy_uninteresting hills,” ‘The actual sea-shore is 
only followed here and there from Antalaha right up 
to Antomboka, though the road is never many’ miles 
inland. Here, or a few miles south, is about the 
southern limit on the east coast-of the Saframira 





fan-palm, where dwarfed specimens occur, 
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Towns or villages 

(many others exist 

besides those men- 
tioned). 


ximate 


Approi 


of 


Remarks. 


Houses, 





Manambito ... 
Ambiatobé 





Bétamango 


Andifiandréfandokia. , 
Andifiatsininandokia 


Rédo . 


Ambéhimiarina .., 


Diego . 


DIEGO TO ANDRA- 
NOSAMONTA. 


Diego 
Ambibaka .. 
Sajdavato 


Anivorano ., 



































430 


2,30 


4.30 


7.0 


430 


2 


200 





4.30 


Road, 5 or 6 miles inland, runs among big bare hills, 
Waded the R, Manambato, 

Village five or six miles from sea, Saframira fan-palm 
increasing in abundance, also a tamarind trec to be 
seen here and there, ‘Road still runs among big 
bare hills. 

Consists of several scattered hamlets about a couple 
of miles from sea. The country hereabout covered 
with patches of sand, This is apparently not blown 
sand, but sedimentary, pointing to recent uprise of land, 

Low hills, Satramira’ and Satrambe fan-palms very 
abundant, especially the latter ; also ’aavontaka, Saw 
eight wild-boars scampering over the hills. 

Two small villages on cach side of the mouth of R, 
Lokia. 

Village about 2 miles north of R. Rodo (crossed in 
canoe) and 4 of § miles from sea. “Between R. Lokia 
and R. Rodo a fine range of mountains runs near the 
sea and is composed partly of sandstone, but mostly of 
Oolitic limestone. 

Chief town of Antémboka province, on a hill whose 
highest point is 1430 fect above the sea, and capped 
by a recent deposit containing sea-shells of still living 
species, showing recent elevation of the land. The 
road from Rodo runs first over sandstone hilly ground, 
then over bed of olivine-basalt that has flowed from 
Ambéhitra mountain. 

Road over comparatively level grassy country, the rock 
being olivine-basalt all the way. Solitary shrubs. 


Small village N.E, foot of Ambohitra mountain, which 
is an extinct volcano. 

Road still over lava bed, Country bare except in 
valleys. 

Consists of several neighbouring hamlcts, Tanavo isacra- 
ter lake about a mileanda haifaway, It is abouta mile 
in diameter. Guinea-fowl beginto getnumerous. There 
are three roads to Isésy ; we chose the easternmost, 


6 |Small village recently built at western foot of central 


20 


mountain range, 

Another small village of no account, 

Encamped by a small stream in a shrubby valley. 

An important village in Antankdrana province near west 
foot of central mountain range. ‘The country from 
Anivorano to Isesy by this route is mountainous and 
well-wooded, the rock being at first Qolitic limestone, 
afterwards sandstone, both being of Jurassic age. 

A village on south side of river of same name, which 
‘can be waded in the dry season, Road from Tsesy on 
sandy plain two or three miles from central hill range. 
The plain reaches from the foot of the central moun- 
tain range to the sea, varies from eight or ten to 

iles in width, extends from about 
le south of Ifasy, and is covered 
with isolated bushes and trees and small woods, while 
the central range is covered with forest, except at 
its northern end, 
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Ifisy 5.30] 90 





6 
3 


3:30] 30 


7.0 | 40 





4.30| 60 


























Tangéa 3:30] 60 
Mélaka 30 | 30 
‘Ambédimadiro 20 | Bo 
Ankarimy .. 7.30 | 100 
Bezivona 8 
Androntsinga 300 
Andrévahanko 60} 6 
Andranomalaza ... 70 | 120 
Mahitsihazo 3.0 | 80 
Andrinosaménta 2.30 | 150 











Probably the largest and most important village in 
‘Antankarana,” “Mangrove swamps on coast rom here 

southwards are large and numerous. 

{Consists of several small hamlets of about half-a-dozen 

i huts eath. From here to Ampimpana the road leads 
mostly over hills and through valleys tich in wood= 

nd, 

At the west foot of Ikalabéndno mountain, Forest still 
thick and continuous on the slopes of the central 
range, but largely fired by the natives. 

A village on the large alluvial plain, formed by the 
River Sambirano, "Several Sakalava hamlets near. 

Road to Sambirano partly along the large plain and 
northern bank of R. Sambirano, which, although 
one of the largest rivers on the north-west coast, may. 
be waded in the dry season, Sambirano consists of 
two small villages, one on each side of the river and 
about a mile from the sea. 

Consists of three or four villages in a valley through 
which R. Jangoa flows, 

On sea-coast. 

On sea-coast at the foot of Ampisindiva Bay, The 
road from Melaka to Ambodimadiro varies according 
to whether the tide is in or out, one of the two roads 
being twice the distance of the other, ‘The country 
from Jangoa to Ankaramy is very beautiful, mountain- 
‘ous, and mostly well-wooded. 

Here was stationed the chief Hova camp on the north- 
west coast during the Franco-Malagasy war. The 
village is about 15 or 20 miles from the sea, consider- 
ably to the east-south-east of Anorontsanga, 

A small village at the foot of the mountain of Bezavona, 
east of Anorontsanga, Road well-wooded, but very 
bad in places for travelling. The rock of this mountain, 
is the very uncommon one named Foyaite. 

Consists of two villages: Andranto on the coast, chiefly 
inhabited by Makoa, etc., and Anorontsanga, tho 
Hova stockade, a mile or two inland, from which there 
is a magnificent prospect of mountain, wood, and sea. 

By canoe across the bay and up a river running through 
‘immense mangrove swamp. 

lace of some importance on east side of Gulf of 

rndranesamonta (Bort Radima), Road from Andro- 
vahonko runs over low hills, with scanty vegetation 
and occasional woods. R.' Andranomalaza crossed 
in canoe. 

A village a mile or two from coast. 

One of the most important commercial places on the 
north-west coast. It is situated at the extreme end 








of the Gulf of Andranosamonta.—R, BARON. (ED,) 


—_+— 


NO, V.—LIMITS OF THE PROVINCES. 


THE limits of the provinces ( 


nor) from Tamatave round to 


i.e. portions’ of the island under a Hova gover- 
Mojanga, as far as the cuast-line is concerned, 


are as follows: (1) Zamatave, southern limit [fasandsy, northern limit 
Ifontsy ; (2) Aahavélona from Ifontsy to the River Fanofatana,, (3) afa- 
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hambo from R. Fanofarana to R. Azafy; (4) Vokimastna from here to 
R. Manankatdfana; (5) Vongo on to R. Anové; (6) Mdnandra reaches 
as faras R. Fananchana; (7) Mardanésctra includes the whole of the coast- 
line enclosing (east and west of) Antongil Bay; (8) 472/202 stretches from 
the southern point of the promontory forming Antongil Bay, and proceeds 
along the coast as far as R. Lokdho; (9) Sahambdvany from here to R. 
Bémarivo; (10) Jkdvana on to R. Lokia; (11) Anfimboka includes the 
northern end of the island and stretches down to the R. Ampondrabé (or 
Antetézambato ?), S.W. of Nosibé; (12) Androntsdnga from here south 
as far as R. Mevarano; (13) Afo/azga is to the south of this. 

How far these provinces extend inland I know not, in fact, some of the 
limits are evidently ill-defined; for example, both the Governor of Iharana 
and the Governor of Antomboka lay claim to the country round about Ifasy 
in the Antankarana country, for at the time of my visit I found a represen- 
tative of each of these officials at Ifasy. It will be noted that some of 
the provinces are very much larger than others; for example, the provinces 
immediately north of Tamatave, as well as Sahambavany, are quite small in 
comparison with some others. Moreover, the number of honours a governor 
possesses bears some relation to the size and importance of the territory 
over which he exercises sway.—R. BARON. (ED.) 


THE MAMMALS OF MADAGASCAR: 


MALAGASY ANIMALS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE NATURAL 
ORDERS, WITH NOTES ON THEIR HABITS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
PART I. 


Cwaprer I.—GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MALAGASY 
MaMMALIAN Fauna. 


N the four last numbers of the ANNuaLI endeavoured to bring 
together all available information with regard to the Birds of this 
great island, and also to point out some of the popular notions respecting 
them, as shown by native proverbs, superstitions, and folk-lore. I want 
in this and succeeding papers to do something of the same kind for the 
Mammalian fauna of Madagascar, and to collect all the facts to be obtained 
with regard to the animals of the country, as well as the references to 
them in Malagasy popular sayings and beliefs. These are, however, 
much less numerous than in the case of the birds, at least as regards 
Hova proverbs and folk-lore, for the majority of the animals belong to 
the forest and coast regions of the island. Did we know more of the 
folk-lore of the outlying tribes, doubtless much more light would be 
thrown on their notions regarding many of the animals of the country. 
Before describing the Malagasy Mammalia in detail, something 
must be said about the peculiarities of the fauna of the island taken as a 
whole. . 
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A large extent of country in Madagascar is covered with forest, a belt 
of which, broad in some places and narrow in others, is believed to 
surround the island in an almost unbroken line ; while there is, in addition 
to this, a considerable tract of country, less densely wooded, occupying 
much of the western and southern plains. Here, then, there appears to 
be a congenial habitat for a vast number of living creatures—birds, 
reptiles, and arboreal mammals— in the thousands of square miles of 
woods, which cover not only a great portion of the warmer coast region, 
but also the eastern slopes of the elevated interior highlands. 

From these circumstances, as well as from the variety of other 
physical conditions prevailing in the country--mountains and open 
downs, cool interior highlands and sultry tropical plains, fertile river 
valleys and (in the south-west) arid deserts—it might be supposed 
that Madagascar, situated, as it is, almost entirely within the tropics, 
would be abundantly filled with animal life. But it is not so, at 
least, not nearly to such an extent as one would expect ; and a stranger 
crossing the forests for the first time is always struck with their 
general stillness, and the apparent scarcity of animal life along the route. 
The fauna of the country does, it is true, include some most interest- 
ing and exceptional forms of life, but it is almost as remarkable for 
what is omitted in it as for what it contains. Not only so, but from the 
position of the island with regard to Africa—being separated from it bya 
sea only 230 miles wide at its narrowest part, a distance further reduced 
by a bank of soundings to only 160 miles—one would also suppose 
that the fauna of the island would largely resemble that of the continent. 
But it is remarkably different: whole families of the larger Mammalia 
are entirely absent; there are no representatives of the larger felines, 
no Lions, Leopards, or Hyenas; none of the ungulate order, except 
a single species of River-hog. sole relative here of the Hippopotamus,* 
no Rhinoceros, or Buffalo; and there is no Zebra, Quagga, or Giraffe, or 
any of the numerous families of Antclope which scour the African plains. 
There is no Elephant browsing in the wooded regions of Madagascar, 
and, stranger still, there are no Apes or Monkeys living in its trees. The 
few Horses and Asses existing in the island are of recent introduction by 
Europeans; even the humped cattle, which exist in immense herds, are 
not indigenous, but have been brought at a somewhat remote period 
from Africa; and the hairy fat-tailed Sheep and the Goats, as well as 
the Swine and Dogs found in Madagascar, are all of foreign introduction. 

But notwithstanding all that, the zoological sub-region, of which 
Madagascar is the largest and most important portion, is pronounced by 
every naturalist who has studied it to be one of the most remarkable 
districts on the globe, bearing, says Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, “a similar 
relation to Africa as the Antilles to Tropical America, or New Zealand 
to Australia, but possessing a much richer fauna than either of these, 
and in some respects a more remarkable one even than New Zealand.t 


© There was, however, formerly a small species of Madagascar Hippopotamus, apparently 
only recently extinct, for its bones are found in a sub-fossil state, as will be noticed more fully 
further on, See also'p. 27, ante. 

+ The whole surface of the globe is divided by Mr. Wallace into six zoological “regions,” in 
cach of which broad and clearly marked distinctions are shown to exist in the animal life as 
compared with that of the other great divisions, Each of these regions is again divided into 
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The Madagascar fauna is very deficient in many of the orders and fami- 
lies of the Mammalia, only six out of the eleven orders of terrestrial 
mammals being represented,* but some of these, especially the Lemuroida 
among the Quadrumana, the Viverrida among the Carnivora, and the Cen- 
tetidee among the Insectivora, are well represented in genera and species. 

No less than 40 distinct families of land mammals are represented in 
Africa, only 11 of which occur in Madagascar, which also possesses 4 
families peculiar to itself.t The following is a list of all the genera of 
Mammalia as yet known to inhabit the island, together with the number 
of species belonging to each, these latter, including well-marked varieties, 
now amounting to 96 :— 




















PRIMATES Species and Species and | 
Varieties Varietics| 
SUB-ORDER LEMUROIDA | Vespertilio r 
8 Miniopterus 2 
1 | Emballonura 1 
1 2 
15 I 
2 6 
4 inopoma, 1 
1 | Myzopoda t 
1 CARNIVORA 
8 t 
1 1 
1 
2 I 
1 3 | Cheiropotamus ... 
1 | Eupleres I 
esperus .. I INSECTIVORA 
Vesperugo . 3 rex. 2 
Scotophiles 2 — | Microgaie 3 _ | Hippopotamus (sub-fetsi?) 





a 
We have here a total of 43 genera, and 96 species and varieties of 

mammals, many of the genera being peculiar to Madagascar. All the 

species are peculiar, except perhaps some of the wandering Bats. 

The assemblage of animals above noted is remarkable, and seems to 
indicate a very ancient connection with the southern portion of Africa, 
before the Apes and almost all its present ungulates and felines had 
entered it, no doubt from the north. The presence of nearly a hundred 
species of mammals is a certain proof in itself that the island has once 
formed part of, or has been very closely connected with, a continent ; 
and yet the character of these animals is altogether different from the 





© These are, Primates, Cheiroptera, Inscctivora, Carnivora, Ungulata, and Rodentia. 

+ Cheiromyde (1 genus and tspecies, the Ayo-aye) ; Indrisidw (3 genera and 10 specice 
and varieties) ; Lemuridz (6 genera and 28 species and varieties) ; and Cryptoproctida (x genus 
and 1 species, the Fésa). 








“sub-regions,” Madagascar and the neighbouring islands forming the “Malagasy Sub-region” 
of the “Ethiopian Region,” the latter being a zoological division which includes Africa south 
of the Tropic of Cancer, together with its islands, excepting the Cape De Verde group, Tho 
following diagram shows the geographical position of each region, and, to a considerable 
extent, their relation to each other #—— 


NEARCTIC —— PALMARCTIC 


ETHIOPIAN ORIENTAL 
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assemblage now found in Africa or in any other existing continent. A - 
very slight acquaintance with the present fauna of Africa would at first 
sight prevent us from thinking that Madagascar could ever have been 
united with it; and yet, as the Tigers, the Bears, the Tapirs, the Deer, and 
the numerous Squirrels of Asia are equally absent, there seems no possi- 
bility of its having ever been united with that continent. Let us then 
see to what groups the Mammalia of Madagascar belong, and where 
their probable allies must be looked for. 

It will be seen from the tabular list already given that the most promi- 
nent feature of the Madagascar mammalian fauna is the lemurian, the 
10 genera and 39 species and varieties which are here represented 
forming about four-fifths of the whole mammalian population of the 
island. The Lemurs, which are the most lowly organized of the Quad- 
rumana, and probably also the most ancient animals of that order, are 
still found scattered over a very wide area; but they are nowhere so 
abundant as in Madagascar, having doubtless been elsewhere largely 
exterminated in the struggle for existence by the later developed Monkeys 
and Apes. Straggling and disconnected examples are, however, found, 
ranging from West Africa, where there are two endemic forms, to Southern 
India, Ceylon, and Malaysia. The Lemuroida of these regions seem to hold 
their own by their nocturnal and arboreal habits, being mostly found in 
dense forests. The African forms of Lemur seem not more closely allied 
to those of Madagascar than are the Asiatic forms, so that it appears 
probable that all these animals are but the remains of a once widely- 
spread and much more numerous group. This is confirmed by the fact 
that lemurian animals once inhabited North America and Europe, and 
possibly the whole northern hemisphere, as their remains have been 
found in Eocene deposits of the Jura and of South-west France, and in 
the Upper Eocene of Paris. 

The 25 species of Bats need not detain us at this point, as they are 
all, as might be supposed from their powers of flight, more or less 
nearly allied to forms found in other parts of the world. 

We then come to the Carnivora, which are represented by a peculiar 
jaguar-like animal, the Cryptoprocta, which forms in itself a distinct 
family and has no near allies in any other part of the globe, and by nine 
Civets, belonging to genera peculiar to this country. ‘Here we first 
meet with some decided indications of an African origin; for the Civet 
family is more abundant in this continent than in Asia, and some of 
the Madagascar genera seem to be decidedly allied to African groups.” 
Although now almost confined to the Ethiopian and Oriental regions, 
the Civets were abundant in Europe during the Miocene period. 

Coming to the next order, the Insectivora, we find them represented in 
Madagascar by two families, one of which, the Shrews, is found over all 
the continents ; but the other, the Centetidm, is all but confined to this 
island, none being found anywhere else on the globe except one genus in 
the West Indies, in Cuba and Hayti ; “thus,” says Mr. Wallace, “adding 
still further to our embarrassment in seeking for the original home of 
the Madagascar fauna.” This group, however, is, like the Lemuroida, 
of high geological antiquity, and is found in numerous peculiar forms in 
various parts of the world ; but in no equally limited area are so many 
distinct types found as in Madagascar. 
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The Madagascar Rodents consist only of five Rats and Mice of endemic 
genera, one of which is said to be allied to an American genus; but it is 
probable that in this order other species will still be discovered. 

As regards the last order, the Ungulata, this is represented in Mada- 
gascar by but one living species, a River-hog allied to an African species, 
and by an extinct form of Hippopotamus. But, from the semi-aquatic 
habits of these animals and their powers of swimming, it appears probable 
that their presence in the island is explained by a former more close 
connection with the neighbouring continent.* 

For a full discussion of the difficult problem of the derivation of this 
very peculiar fauna, I would refer the reader to Mr. Wallacc’s interesting 
work Island Life, ch. xix.; I can only here indicate in a very brief fashion 
the principal points which now appear pretty well established from a 
consideration of all the available facts. If we bear in mind the special 
and isolated character of many of the Madagascar birds, as well as 
the Asiatic affinities of some ; the peculiarities of the mammalian fauna, 
as just detailed; the Oriental and American relationships of many of 
the reptiles; and the Oriental, Australian, and even South American 
affinities of some of the insects; and if to these facts we add the 
geological character of the island, and the now well-known conditions as 
regards the depths of the surrounding ocean, the following deductions 
may be fairly drawn :— 

Madagascar is a very ancient island, geologically considered, and 
many of the animals now found here are very antique forms, survivals of 
a once much more widely-extended fauna, which in early times was 
spread over the continents, but has in them become nearly or quite 
extinct through the introduction of other forms of animal better fitted 
to survive in the struggle for existence. In this great island, however, 
cut off from the fiercer competition of continental life, many of these 
earlier types, e.g., the Lemurs and the Centetide, have held their own, 
and so Madagascar has become, to a certain extent, a kind of museum 
of ancient forms of life to be seen nowhere else on the globe. There 
can be no doubt that Madagascar had anciently a much closer connec- 
tion with Africa than exists at present, and that from that continent 
most of its present fauna was derived, before, however, Southern Africa 
had received from the Euro-Asiatic continent most of its present charac- 
teristic animals. At the time when Madagascar was thus more closely 
connected with the continent, Southern Africa was probably a large 
continental island, like Australia, separated from its northern portion by 
a shallow sea, now represented by the Sahara and the Arabian deserts. 
About the same time also it is probable that numerous groups of islands, 
now represented only by still slowly sinking banks and atolls in the 
Northern Indian Ocean, brought Madagascar into much closer connec- 
tion with South-eastern Asia, and so some of the Oriental and Australian 
affinities of its fauna are perhaps accounted for. And as for the likeness 
of some of its forms of life (e.g., the Centetide among Insectivora, the 

Urania among Butterflies, and some of the Serpents and Tortoises 





* For the substance, and in many sentences the wording, of the three preceding pages, I 
am indebted to those valuable works of Mr, Wallace, The Geographical Distribution ‘of 
‘Animals, ch, xi., vol. i., and Jsland Life, ch, xix. 
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among reptiles) to the living creatures of still more distant countries, 
these are no doubt only remnants of a fauna once spread over all the 
intervening regions, but now found only in such widely-separated islands 
as Cuba and Madagascar. 

It will be evident therefore that although the mammalian fauna of 
Madagascar consists, except in the case of some of the Lemurs, chiefly of 
small and inconspicuous animals, many of these creatures are of excep- 
tional interest to the zoologist, and throw no smail light upon earlier 
conditions of life upon the earth. 

I will now proceed to note down all particulars I have been able to 
obtain of the Malagasy animals, taking them in the order shewn on 


page 69. 


CHAPTER II.—QuADRUMANOUS ANIMALS: THE LEMUROIDA, THEIR 
STRUCTURE AND CLASSIFICATION. 


As already indicated, the great order of Quadrumana is represented 
in Madagascar only by a number of species of the sub-order Lemuroida 
(Lemur-like animals), the true Lemurs being only found in this 
island. From the fact that many of these animals are nocturnal, and 
especially because those species which were first known to European 
naturalists- were exclusively so in habit, came the name which Linneus 
gave to them of Lemur, from the Latin /emures, “ghosts.” The Lemurs 
can be easily distinguished from the Monkeys and other animals. Few 
people have scen them in their native haunts, but the differences 
between them and the other Quadrumana will be recognized by any 
visitor to a well-appointed zoological collection. Their large ears, great 
staring eyes, fox-like muzzle, and thick fur, as well as the proportions of 
their limbs, mark them very distinctly from the grotesque half-human 
appearance of most Monkeys, as we!l as from the Apes and Baboons. 
And while the Monkeys mostly sleep at night, and are lively and active 
by day, most of the Lemurs in captivity, on the contrary, are roused up 
with difficulty in the daylight, but at night are most active, rushing about, 
and jumping hither and thither in their limited space. 

The following particulars as to the structure of the Lemurs are conden- 
sed from Dr. Murie’s and Prof. Martin Duncan’s description of this group 
of animals in Cassell’s Natural History (vol. i., pp. 211-215). 

The Lemuroida as a group have some general characters in common. 
Firstly, they are mostly quadrumanous, and the hinder thumbs are in most 
of them very large, strongly opposable to the other digits, and capable of 
much movement. Furnished also with well-made thumbs on the hands, 
they have great power of grasp, and clasp boughs and large creeping 
plants during their active climbing and jumping. Then there are 
special structures on the tips of the fingers ; these are a flattening of the 
tips into disc- or button-shaped pads, on the upper surface of which is 
the nail. These rounded tips are well supplied with sensitive nerves, and 
hence they are not only cushions, but very fine points of touch. Their 
use is evidently connected with the Lemurs’ extremely agile boundings 
from branch to branch during the hours when there is little or no light. 
The sense of feeling, then, replaces that of sight to a great extent, and 
the supply of nerves is sufficient to excite the muscles of the fingers and 
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hands, toes and feet, to hold on at the least touch; while the cushions of 
fat prevent the extremities from being jarred. These curious tips give a 
somewhat clumsy appearance to the digits, even when they are extremely 
small. There is a considerable variety among the different species with 
respect to the length of the fingers; in two forms the index finger is very 
reduced in size, sometimes to a mere knob; and the result is to divide 
the hands, as it were, into two opposing portions, giving a grasp like that 
of some of the climbing birds, the Parrots, for instance. These kinds 
of Lemuroida creep slowly towards their insect prey, and clasp the 
branches firmly before they jump upon it. 

Besides the peculiarities of hands and feet just mentioned, these 
animals have very powerful muscles and tendons, as well as remarkable 
mobility in the joints of the limbs, all combining to give them rapid 
action and prehensile power. From this also comes the ability of some 
species to rest on the hind legs and to jump like a Kangaroo. In these 
the ancle bones are extremely long, and enable the animal to leap high 
in the air, or from branch to branch. There is nothing like this in the 
structure of the Monkeys. 

The woolly fur of the Lemuroida, and their cylindrical woolly tails, at 
first sight appear to be encumbrances to an active animal living in the 
tropics, but they are all extremely chilly creatures and love heat; and 
it is probable that severe falls are rendered less harmful by the deaden- 
ing influence of a soft fur. The tail is very long in some kinds, although 
hardly existing in other species, but it is never prehensile. Probably it 
is used as a kind of adjuster of movement in rapid exercise, and it 
certainly appears to be a great comfort to many, for several kinds like 
to curl it over their backs, or round their necks, like a sable boa, while 
they are asleep or basking in the sun. In one species of Lemur the 
tail is supplied with a marvellous set of tendons of extreme complexity. 

Some Lemuroids have short, and others have long, muzzles, and there 
is great variety in the shape of the head. Evidently those with long 
noses have a very fine sense of smell; and the whole of the members of 
the sub-order have a peculiar twist in the nostril, which distinguishes 
them from all the Monkeys. Some scent out insects and grubs under 
the bark of trees, and all use this sense in searching for food by night. 
There are long hairs on the face, like those of a Cat, doubtless, like 
those, sensitive to touch and helping the animals to avoid danger in 
moving through the dark woods and bush. 

Generally the pupil of the eye is large and round, but in some kinds 
it is a slit, as in the Cat, dilating or contracting according to the amount 
of light, and thus fitting the animal for its nocturnal life. There is also 
another structure, called the /apefum,*in the eyes of some Lemuroids, 
which enables them to make the most of very faint light. This is a layer 
of fibres behind the sensitive layer of the eye, which acts as a concave 
reflector, collecting the smallest glimmers of light and making them 

of use. 

The ears of some Lemuroids are small, but in the majority not only 
are they large, but they possess singular powers of movement, and in 
some cases can be folded up. The sense of hearing is undoubtedly very 
acute in the nocturnal kinds, and is of the highest importance to them, 
both for defence and for obtaining food. 
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There is considerable variety in the teeth of the Lemuroida, even 
among those whose food and habits appear perfectly similar. They are 
not as tractable or as intelligent as the Monkeys, and their brains are not 
so well developed, being neither so bulky nor so convoluted. Differing 
as they do from the great group of the Monkeys, the Lemuroida still 
resemble them as a whole more than they do any other animals, and 
so they are associated with them in the scheme of classification. 
They belong, therefore, with the Monkeys and with Man, to the 
Primates; and as they present important differences from the Monkeys, 
they are classed in a separate sub-order, the Lemuroida or Lemur-like 
animals. It is extremely difficult in many instances to distinguish one 
kind or species from another, in consequence of the great sameness of 
shape, and the fact that the same individual has a differently coloured 
coat at various times of his life, and that the males and females of the 
same kind are often differently coloured. Finally, it may be noticed 
that the Lemuroida are confined to the Old World, none being found 
in America or in Australia; and while Madagascar is specially their 
home, outlying members of the sub-order are found in West Africa on 
the one side, and in Ceylon, Hindostan, and Borneo, on the other. 

Before proceeding to give fuller particulars of each of the species 
of the sub-order which are found in Madagascar, a word or two may 
be said as to the system of classification followed in these papers. 
1 am indebted to the courtesy of M. Alfred Grandidier for a complete 
list of the Madagascar Mammalia, as faras at present known to science ;* 
and in the tabular lists accompanying these papers his nomenclature 
of all the species and varieties, as well as his classification of them, 
is followed. These differ in many points from those preferred by 
English zoologists ; but since M. Grandidier has had the advantage of 
several years’ personal knowledge of these animals in their native home, 
as he is himself a skilled naturalist as well as collector, and as he has 
also had, during the preparation of his magnificent work on Mada- 
gascar, the collaboration of one of the most eminent of European 
scientists, M. Alphonse Miine-Edwards, I have considered that the 
united judgment of two such zoologists has preponderating weight ; 
especially since no English writer of equal attainments has had practical 
acquaintance with the Malagasy fauna in Madagascar itself. 

It may be here noted that for some time French zoologists (MM. 
Milne-Edwards, Grandidier, Paul Gervais and others) urged that the 
structural differences between the Lemurians and the other Quadrumana 
were so great as to warrant the former being placed in a distinct order. 
Professor St. George Mivart, however, has argued very forcibly} that these 
differences, although very importarft, do not warrant the formation of a 
fresh order; and “‘that the order Primates is a natural, definite, and conve- 
nient one,” and proposed instead that the Lemurs and their allies would 
be best arranged in a sub-order to be called Lemuroida. This reason- 





* See page 69. + Sco Proc. Zool, Soc, 1873, p. 484. 

t These are: (1) The bell-shaped placenta ; (2) the vast size of the allantois ; (3) the much 
uncovered condition of the cerebellum ; (4) the cranial structure ; (5) the inferior incisors 
(6) the structure of the extremities—policx largely developed, and fingers with discoid termi- 
Rations ; and (7) no decidua and diffuse placenta, 
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ing has apparently been accepted by French naturalists, although they 
have not followed Prof. Mivart’s classification, which is as follows :— 


FAMILIES OF THE SUB-ORDER LEMUROIDA AND THEIR GENERA. 
Genera 
jIndris 
| Lepilemur 


, A jLe 

Family I—Lemuride.... Hapalemar 
{ Cheirogale 
(Galago 


Prerodictus 
Loris, or Stenops 





Family 1—Nycticcbide 





Nyeticebus 
Arctocebus 
Tarsius 

Cheiromys 


Family I1].—Tarside 
Family IV.—Cheiromydx 








The above classification is followed by Dr. Muric and Prof. Martin 
Duncan, but for the reasons above given I have preferred the arrange- 
ment of the French zoologists. 


CuapTer II].—Tue Lemuroipa; THE PRopIrHEQUE AND 
Inpris Lemurs. 


1.—Tue Prorituecip#. The first nine species or varieties of Lemu- 
roida are arranged in a sub-family called Propithecide, from the name of 
the most important genus in it, the Propitheques. Of the nine Lemurs 
included in the genus Propithecus, Bufion says that “they have their own 
dwelling-place, their natural home, in which they are retained by 
physical necessity.” ‘The Propitheques,” says M. Grandidier, ‘are quite 
the offspring of the land which they inhabit, and their exactly defined 
geographical distribution is a proof of the very great influence of 
physical conditions on the dispersion of the species and even of the races 
ofacountry. Some of the varieties, as the Propithecus Verreauxit and 
P. coronatus, are only found in the woods scattered here and there in the 
midst of the desolate solitudes of the southern and western coasts of 
Madagascar, in sandy plains which fertilizing showers only refresh at 
rare intervals. Others, as the Proptthecus diadema, inhabit the narrow 
belt of forest which extends along the east coast, on the slopes of the 
great chain of granitic and argillaceous mountains which dip down to the 
sea, and which are moistened almost daily by abundant rains. There 
are, besides, not only species, but also races, which are strictly limited 
to districts from which they do not depart, as if they were separated 
from the others by an impenetrable wall. It would seem, as we shall 
see further on, that these animals have a tendency to melanism in 
proportion as they inhabit more tropical latitudes and more humid 
regions, and that, on the contrary, they tend to albinism in dry regions 
and in the south of the island.” 

“The Propitheques live in companies of from six to eight. They are 
diurnal animals; one may see them morning and evening, when the 
heat is not too great, leaping in the woods from tree to trec in search 
of their food. Often they may be surprised at sunrise, squatting on the 
fork of a tree, their long legs bent under them touching the ‘chin, their 
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hands resting on their knees, stretching out their arms and legs so as 
not to lose a single beneficent ray of the newly risen luminary. During 
the great heat they rest hidden on the summits of the highest trees. 
While reposing or sleeping they place their head on their breast and 
hide it between their arms, and the tail is either coiled up in a spiral, 
disappearing from view between the thighs, or else it hangs down quite 
straight. 

“The Propitheques never have more than a single young one at a birth. 
It is still impossible to form an exact opinion as to the duration of 
gestation among these animals, which have not yet bred in captivity, 
but it is believed to be between four and five months. From April, in 
fact, the females killed are all pregnant, and it is not until September 
that one sees the mothers with young ones. 

“The food of these animals is entirely vegetable. They do not seek, 
like the other Lemnuridz, small birds, lizards, and insects, but the young 
shoots of trees. flowers, and berries form their food. Their comb-shaped 
incisors serve to tear open the skin of the fruits they cat, when they take, 
as with a spoon, the enclosed pulp. These animals seem to prefer green 
fruits to ripe ones, and they always reject the skins. As for leaves and 
flowers, these they grind down with their molar teeth. 

“The Propitheques are formed for an entirely arboreal life. The 
pectoral muscles, as well as those of the thighs, are remarkably powerful ; 
and there is also a membrane along the arms which acts, to a certain 
extent, as a parachute, and which is edged with thick and long hair, 
forming a kind of fringe, so that the animals make leaps of from 25 to 
30 feet without apparent effort, and they seem to fly through the air. 
They do not, like the Monkeys and the Makis, go on all fours; their 
short and retracted arms, ending in long and slender hands, do not 
allow a continued quadrupedal habit, and they are obliged, on the rare 
occasions when they Jeave the woods, to advance by leaps. To see 
them set out, planted on their immense feet, and lifting at each bound 
their arms in the air, one would say that they were children amusing 
each other as to who could leap furthest with their feet tied together. 
Nothing can be more comical than to see a company of these Lemurs 
going thus across country in search of some tree, whose fruits and 
young flowers they particularly like. 

“If their long hands do not help them in walking, they hardly serve 
them better for grasping. The Propitheques, in fact, cannot take hold 
of objects as other Quadrumana are able to-do ; when one places a banana 
or a cooked potato before them, they stoop, so as to take it in the mouth, 
and then seize it with the hands between the palm and the fingers, 
without using the thumb. These hands, if not so useful for prehensile 
purposes, are, however, admirably contrived, as are the feet, for mount- 
ing the trees on which these Lemurians pass their lives, whether in 
feeding on the leaves, or in sleep. 

“Naturally sad and gentle, the Propitheques do not attempt to bite, at 
least not unless one offers to harm them; yet their bite is not to be 
feared like that of the ordinary Makis. jut the males, during the 
breeding time, live in fierce combat, of which their ears often carry the 
marks. They do not, like the other Lemurians, make the woods resound 
with their cries, for they usually remain silent; it is only when, they are 
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frightened or angry that they utter a little cry somewhat like the clucking 
of a fowl. When one fires at a Propitheque, and it is wounded, all the 
other animals of the same company usually wait without stirring, with 
a certain curiosity, if not with anxiety, for the issue of the occurrence ; 
sometimes they even come near the wounded one. but then, after several 
shots—for it almost always requires many, because these animals are so 
formed as to cling closely to the branches—if one falls, the rest 
immediately leap from tree to tree and disappear. M. Campan, to 
whom we owe many valuable collections, shot a female, which fell 
severely wounded in the hands; one of the animals of the company, 
probably a male, came down from the tree where he was watching and 
rushed towards a Hova whom he found near him, and who, not having 
any weapon in his hand, fled as fast as his legs would carry him, 
although these Lemurs are by no means formidable animals. This 
Propitheque received the shot without uttering a cry; and it often 
happens that when a wounded one has fallen to the ground and is only 
stunned, as soon as any one comes up, it climbs the trees again and 
quickly disappears, uttering despairing and heart-rending cries. *Cer- 
tainly,’ wrote M. Campan, ‘I will never again kill these animals for the 
simple love of sport.’ 

“The Malagasy, who, like all uncivilized peoples, are great lovers of 
the marvellous, relate that a female Propitheque, being surprised with 
its young one by a hunter, on an isolated tree where it could not regain 
the woods, placed it on its back and presented its breast to the gun or 
spear. But one needs not appeal to such a fact, if true, for proof of the 
maternal affection of these animals, for at the least alarm the young 
Propitheque always takes refuge on the back of its mother. and she, 
curious and restless, turns her head and consequently her breast to the 
hunter, seeming thus to expose herself to death to save her offspring. 
The people say that these Lemurs, when wounded by a spear, draw it 
out from the wound and throw it back at the hunter! This of course 
is not the exact truth, for when the poor animal feels itself wounded, 
it often makes a leap, and the weapon falling from the wound falls at 
the feet of the hunter, who might possibly be hurt, without the animal 
having anything to do with it, as the Malagasy suppose. These Lemurs, 
we are assured, both on the eastern and western coasts of Madagascar, 
chew the leaves, which they apply to the wounds, and which quickly 
effect a cure. In a word, these animals are not very active, or nimble, 
or intelligent.” 

The principal physical differences which authorize us, says M. Grandi- 
dier, to separate the Propithecide into three species, consist less in the 
colour of the skin than in the different proportions of their bodies. 
Propithecus diadema is the largest in size, more thickset than the others, 
with the tail a fifth less in length than the body; P. Verreauxti is less in 
size, and the tail is always longer than the body; and P. coronatus has a 
peculiar structure of the facial bones. 

1, The Crested Propitheque (type),. (Propithecus diadema (lypicus), 
Bennett), has its habitat on the eastern side of Madagascar, in the 
forests between Antongil Bay and the River Mahaséra, a distance of 350 
miles ; beyond this, to the north, the true type species is not found, but a 
white variety occurs, and to the south of those limits, again (is,a black 
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variety. Its colour is silvery grey above, changing to black on the nape 
and the head, with a white ruff which ends in a distinct curved line on 
the back; below, the colour is rufous grey. The native name, common 
to all the varieties, is Simpona. 

2, The Silky Crested Propitheque (P. diadema, var. sericeus, Milne- 
Edwards and Grand.) was at first regarded as a distinct species; it is 
entirely white, except for its dark brown face. It inhabits the narrow 
forest belt between the River Lokia and Antongil Bay, joining without 
any break the habitat of the type species. The region is a little hotter 
and less rainy, the differences being very slight; “are they sufficient,” 
asks M. Grandidier, ‘to account for the distinct differences between 
the varieties ? It is difficult to say, but the facts are as stated.” Native 
name, Simpona. 

3. Edwards's Crested Propitheque (P. diadema, var. Edwardsti, 
Grand.). This variety also, like the preceding one, was at first consider- 
ed a distinct species. It is black or dark brown in colour, with a light 
reddish patch on the back and hips. It is found over a wide extent of 
the eastern belt of forest, from the River Mahasora to the River Matita- 
nana, a distance of 150 miles, immediately adjoining (to the south) the 
habitat of the type species. The district is a trifle less hot than that 
inhabited by the other, but the soil and the rainfall are much the same. 
Native name, Simpona. 

4. The Black Crested Propitheque (P. diadema, var. holomelas). M. 
Grandidier gives no particulars about this variety. Probably it differs 
little from the preceding one. 

5. Verreaux’s Propitheque (type) (P. Verreauxit (typicus), Grand.). Of 
this second species of this Lemurian, M. Grandidier says: “The bare 
solitudes of the south of Madagascar have nothing in common with the 
wooded regions of the eastern coast; they have their own distinct 
characteristics, few animals and few plants. It is, however, among the 
small number of animals that inhabit these arid deserts that I found a 
new species of Indrisida, the Proprthecus Verreauxit, which, both by its 
appearance and habits, is one of the most curious of the Lemuridz. 

“I found this animal for the first time in June, 1866, in the midst 
of a small wood entirely stripped of leaves, some leagues north of the 
village of the Antandrdy king, Tsifanfhy. I landed about 15 miles 
north-west of Cape St. Mary (the extreme southern point of the island), 
and had first to scale the sand dunes which border the coast, and whose 
level summits seemed a vast fortification made by human hands rather 
than the work of the winds alone. Arriving at the summit I saw in all 
directions a vast plain covered with scattered Euphorbiw and other 
spiny stunted shrubs, together with the prickly-pear, whose fruits are 
the principal resource of the unfortunate Antandroy. All around me, 
as far as the verge of the horizon, I could perceive not the least hill or 
rising ground; and it was in the midst of this sandy plain that the 
royal village is built. On my arrival I was surrounded by a crowd of 
princes and princesses (such princes! and such princesses!), who, 
finding out the presence of a foreigner and a stranger, came to give me 
welcome, in other words, to beg presents. While arranged around me, 
they admired the knives, glass beads, gilt nails, and other articles with 
which I for the time satisfied their insatiable cupidity,,and|1 then 
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hazarded some questions upon the animals of the country. I learned 
from them that there were many Sifaka in the neighbourhood. Now I 
only knew this animal from Flacourt’s description: ‘Sifak, guenuche 
blanche, qui a un chaperon tanné,’ and I immediately thought it must 
be a Maki unknown to science. 

“Next day, at daybreak, I set off to hunt. My guides directed me to 
a little wood situated several leagues from the village, where, they 
assured me, I could not fail to find some of these Sifaka. We walked 
from the morning until nearly noon without having met anything besides 
one or two birds, when I had the good fortune to perceive among the 
branches of the trees an entirely white figure, which my native followers 
pointed to with the finger, crying ‘Sifaka / Sifaka ? Iapproached very 
gently, creeping over the briers, and letting fly both barrels at once, I 
saw with pleasure an inert mass fall at my feet. It was an old male, and 
I recognized it immediately as belonging to the genus Propithecus. My 
precious booty being carefully laid on the shoulders of one of my men, 
I joyfully retraced my steps to my poor hut; and as there were still 
several leagues to traverse before regaining the village, I appeased my 
hunger with some handfuls of raw millet, simply plucked from the stalks, 
imitating the Antandroy I saw around me, who were munching with 
pleasure this coarse food. just as a horse munches his oats. 

“A dreary country is this part of Antandroy; with no river, and where 
the people are obliged to collect water, calabash by calabash, in little 
crevices at certain favourable spots on the surface, both what they need 
for drinking and cooking as well as for other purposes and this water is 
impure as well as brackish. 

“This same day, after my fortunate hunt, I found no dinner ready, for 
there was no water. After satisfying myself somewhat, in native fashion, 
I commenced skinning the precious animal I had killed. At the first 
stroke of the knife, fifty half-naked natives, hideous in appearance, lean- 
bodied, and covered with disgusting sores, and armed with their spears 
and choppers, surrounded me, appearing to take a very lively énterest in 
my work. And I soon found that I was wounding their prejudices in 
despoiling the Sifaka of his skin. What was to be done? The Tandroy 
have great personal independence ; they recognize no law or authority. 
Poor Tsifanihy, descendant of the ancient kings, has hardly any influence 
over them. Alone in the midst of these savages, who only know how to 
settle their quarrels by spear and gun, I felt the danger of my sacrileg- 
ious conduct. But as I wished much to preserve the spoils of so valuable 
an animal as this new Propitheque. of which I could not be sure of 
procuring another example, I pretended not to understand their obser- 
vations, and without troubling myself with their noisy presence, I quietly 
continued my work. They were not slow in going out and consulting 
together, The council scemed to me hot with the animation which the 
orators displayed in giving their opinions. My work was coming to an 
end, when the deputation came to me. ‘Tsifanthy,’ said the chief 
speaker, ‘is glad that you have had good sport this morning ; he regrets, 
however, that you have cut up a Sv/aka in his village. As you are both 
"kings and brothers, he does not blame you ; keep the skin, but, to gratify 
him, collect together all the fragments of the animal’s flesh and allow us 
to bury them at a distance.’ I yielded to the desire of the king, All 
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savage peoples have their own beliefs and puerile ceremonies, and it is 
always to the interest of the foreign traveller to respect them. What 
was requested was done, and they placed over the body of the poor 
animal some stones, amongst which were planted leaves of the prickly- 
pear to protect his last resting-place. Sacred although the Sifaka may 
be to the Tandroy, the captain of the Jndefatigable overcame their 
scruples by their desire of gain ; and promising them a barrel of powder, 
he procured two specimens which he kindly gave me. These three 
Propitheques were the only mammals which I found in the desolate 
solitudes near Cape St. Mary. 

“Since that time I killed a large number of these animals in 
different parts of the south-west coast, on the banks of the River Méron- 
dava, and I have had at one time as many as fifteen living specimens. 
The natives brought them fastened up tightly with cords and so doubled 
that they could not stir in the least. Poor gentle and inoffensive beasts! 
Their sad air always moved me to profound pity. It is by means of 
snares placed in the clearings that the Tasikéro are able to capture them; 
but they never live long in captivity. I did, however, take one to Ré- 
union, where it lived for only four months. 

“I had at one time a cage in which for forty days 1 kept two females 
of this species, who were suckling their young ones. Nothing could be 
more touching than to see these poor mothers holding these little creatures 
in their arms. At the least alarm the little Si/eka quitted the breast and 
leaped on its mother’s back, where, with its hands placed on her shoul- 
ders, and its feet fixed in her fur, it clasped so firmly that I could not 
make it let go its hold. One could easily understand that it never falls, 
such is the hold it has on its mother. These little creatures often fought 
with each other in this cage just like children, now both throwing 
themselves into the arms of one mother, who seemed to take pleasure in 
their play, and now trying to leap from branch to branch, one running 
after the other, and at the least alarm regaining the back of the mother. 
While I fed my prisoners on leaves and flowers, they never wished to 
drink water, and when I gave them tender twigs, they would not touch 
them ; it was only when they had no other food but potatoes and bananas 
that they brought themselves, not even to dip their lips in the water, but 
only to lick the sides of the vessel. Each time their noses came in 
contact with the water they retreated, with a comically frightened air. At 
the end of some weeks their faces became hollow, and their bodies 
visibly grew thin. They still took from my hand the potato or banana I 
offered them, but they soon let it fall, as if they could not overcome 
their great disgust for it, and they died before long.” 

The habitat of these Lemurians is on the Secondary plains, between the 
western base of the great eastern chain of mountains which ends at Fort 
Dauphin, and the River Tsits6bona and the sea, an area of about 50,000 
square miles. No other species or variety of Propithecus occupies so vast 
an extent of country. The colour of this animal is entirely greyish white, 
except a brown cap and brown face. ‘Examination of the foot,” says 
Dr. Murie, ‘proves that it is one, and not a hand, for, bone for bone, it 
may be compared with the human foot and that of the Apes.” . 

6. Decken's Propitheque /Propithecus Verreauxit, var. Deckenii, 
Peters). This is an albino variety of Verreaux’s Propitheque,. being 
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entirely white, without the brown cap and face of the other kind. It 
inhabits the forests which are scattered here and there over the vast 
Jurassic plains between the Kiver Manambolo and the River Manjaray. 
This animal is fédy or tabooed with the Antimailaka tribe. and they will 
never kill it. 

7- Coquerell’s Propitheque (P. Verreauxti, var. Cogueretli). This 
animal is another local variety of Verreaux’s Propitheque. Its colour 
is greyish white, but with warm red on the top of the arms, and a patch 
of red on the thighs above the knees. Its habitat is the north-west coast, 
on the southern shores of the Bay of Narindry and the northern side of 
the Bay of Bémbatdka, between the Rivers Ldéza and Bétsiboka, that 
is, in the western belt of forest, in the forest of Manérinérina, and on 
the hills and plains between these two wooded regions. 

8. The Crowned Propitheque (P. coronatus, Pollen). Between the 
habitats of the two varieties of the second genus of this sub-family of 
Lemurians (P. Coguerelli and P. Deckent?) is found a third species, the 
Crowned Propitheque. This animal, also called Sifaka by the natives, 
inhabits the country of Ibdina, between the River Betsiboka and the 
River Manjaray. “Is it not remarkable,” asks M. Grandidier, ‘‘to find the 
varieties and species of this genus of Lemurian so sharply divided in 
habitat that one has only to cross a river, often of inconsiderable size, to 
find one species of Propitheque on the one, bank, and on the opposite 
bank other animals perfectly distinct ? To what influences can we 
attribute all those differences which can be shown to exist between these 
races? This is very difficult to be accounted for. For while it is casy 
to understand that animals inhabiting a wooded and moist region in the 
midst of granitic mountains, like the Crested Propitheque, should differ 
in size and colouring from their relatives who live in the drier Secondary 
plains of the west, like Verreaux’s Propitheque, how are we to explain 
the fact that within a few miles’, nay, sometimes even within a few yards’ 
distance, the external conditions are so different as to cause the great 
variations we have already seen to exist? Here is a most interesting 
problem for zoologists to solve.” 

9. We now come to another genus (Azahis) of the sub-family, which 
so far is only known by its one species, the Woolly Avahy Lemur (Azahis 
Janiger, Gmelin). It was discovered by Sonnerat and called by him 
“Maquis & bourres,” but by some writers Lichanotus laniger, and is said to 
be more common than the Crested Propitheques or the Indris T.emurs. 

The Woolly Lemurs do not live in companies, like the other Indriside ; 
they are always found either singly or in pairs. They are nocturnal animals, 
and sleep during the day squatting on the fork of loity trees, and it is only at 
night that they go out to seck their food, which is exclusively vegetable. 
They are slow in their movements, living in the trees, and at the rare 
intervals in which they descend to the ground they walk upright like 
the other Indrisidz. their long and slender hands only serving them 
for prehension. They bring forth only a single young one at a birth. 
These Lemurs, being both nocturnal and of small size, have attracted the 
attention of the natives much less than the Propitheques and the Indris 
Lemurs, and they have hardly any stories about them. These Avdhy 
Lemurs are said to be stupid animals, but since their brain is larger in 
proportion to the body than that of any other species, it is probable that 
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this opinion comes from the animals ‘being little known From this fact 
some zoologists have proposed to place this genus at the head of the 
sub-order and nearest to the Monkeys. They.have long hind limbs, a 
long furry tail, a very short muzzle, and a round head. They are small 
in size, a dried skin measuring not much above eighteen inches from 
muzzle to root of tail, this latter appendage being thirteen inches 
long. The general colour is dark grey with a rusty tinge, the face, 
hands, feet, and tail being reddish brown. 

The Woolly Lemurs inhabit the two parallel belts of forest which are 
found midway on the eastern side of the granitic mountain chain, the 
watershed of the island, and they also live in the woods of the north- 
western portion of Madagascar. They are not found in the Secondary 
plains of the west and south, but on the eastern side, from Vohimarina 
to Fort Dauphin (850 miles) ; and on the north-west they are confined 
to a narrow space between Mount Ambéhitra and Androntsanga. They 
are also found in the woods of the island of Ste. Marie, off the north- 
east coast of Madagascar; an interesting fact which suggests that this 
small island was formerly connected with the great island, as indeed 
might be supposed from the eastern shore of Ste. Marie forming a conti- 
nuation of the long straight line of coast of the mainland to the south 
of it. By the Antankdrana (N.W.) and Bétsimisdraka (E. Co.), they are 
called Ampéngy ;* among the Bétaniména (central E. Co.), they go br 
the name of Féisifé (“White-thighs”) and Fdssi¢faka (‘*White-fork”) ; 
while the eastern forest tribes term them Azdéy, from which word the 
generic name has been formed. 

10. The third genus of the family, from which indeed it takes its 
name of Indrisidsw, is the Jndris, with one species, the Short-tailed Indris 
(Indris brevicaudatus, Geoff. St -Hil.; Lichanolus indri of some writers). 
These Lemurs are found only in the central portion of the eastern forest 
belt, between Antongil Bay in the north, to the River Masora in the 
south, a distance of about 350 miles. It is remarkable that the habitat 
of these animals, like that of the Propitheques, is so exactly defined, 
although the climate, rainfall, and soil of the adjoining regions is appar- 
ently exactly similar to those of the country where these Lemurians occur. 

These Lemurs are essentially diurnal animals, like the Propitheques ; 
and like them also they live in companies, but of smaller numbers, not 
more than four or five together; during the day they are often seen 
isolated from each other, each going his own way. The period of 
gestation is from four to five months; they never have more than one 
young one at a birth, and this is carried by the mother on her back. 
Their hands are, if possible, less fitted for prehension than those of the 
Propitheques and the Avahys. When they walk, they keep a vertical 
position, but their life is passed in the forests, where they leap from tree 
to tree and do not often descend to the ground. This species can be 
distinguished from all others by its stump-like tail. Generally speaking, 
the fur is black, but it is marked with white hairs on the fore-arms, back, 
and hinder quarters. It attains the height of three feet. 

M. Pollen, whose researches in Madagascar zoology have been chiefly, 
although not exclusively, in the north-western parts of the island, gives 





© Also, says M, Pollen, Ampongiy and Ampingo, 
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several other particulars of these Lemurs, and of the curious notions of 
the Malagasy respecting them. Their native name is Babakdso, literally, 
‘Father-child’ (or ‘boy’), not Jndri, as said by Sonnerat, who discov- 
ered the species. Judri (or indry) is a Malagasy word meaning ‘lo! 
or ‘behold!’ and was probably mistaken by him and other Europeans 
for a name, when the natives exclaimed : “Jndry izy |” (‘There he is !”) 
Dr. Auguste Vinson says that in passing through the great eastern forest 
he was assailed during two days by the incessant clamour of these 
Lemurs, which seem to keep together in large companies, but are 
invisible in the dense foliage. The natives have a superstitious venera- 
tion for these animals and consider them as sacred. They believe that 
their ancestors change after death into Babakolo, and that the trees where 
these animals live supply infallible remedies against otherwise incurable 
diseases. The people still say that it is very dangerous to kill these 
Lemurs with spears, because if a spear is hurled against one of them, 
it seizes the spear in its flight without being itself hurt, and in its turn 
spears with certain aim those attacking it. They still relate that when 
the female has borne a young one, she takes the little creature in her 
arms and tosses it to her mate, who is seated on a neighbouring tree, 
and that he throws it back to the female. If the little one does not 
fall to the ground after being subjected to this exercise for a dozen 
times, the parents bring it up with the greatest care ; but if the contrary 
event happens, they abandon it, not even troubling to pick it up! In 
certain parts of Madagascar, says M. Pollen, the people employ the 
Babakoto in chasing birds, and they say that it renders as good service as 
adog. These animals, although principally fruit-eaters, do not disdain 
small birds, which they catch with much skill in order to eat their 
brains. M. Pollen confirms M. Grandidier’s statement that these Lemurs 
are not found in the north-western region. 

This species of Lemur is probably the best known to travellers in 
Madagascar, at least by ear, as no one can travel along the most well- 
traversed route in the island, that from Tamatave to Antananarivo, 
without often hearing them as he passes through the great forest. The 
animals are not often seen, but their long-drawn-out melancholy cries 
are frequently heard, a strange wailing sound, as if of people in distress, 
or children crying. Yet it is always a pleasant sound to myself, as a 
sign of life, and probably of enjoyment, in these active and harmless 
denizens of the woods. Dr. Vinson gives the height of the Badakofo as 
33 inches, and says that the Bétaniména tribe let these animals at liberty 
if they find them in captivity, and give them burial should they find them 
killed. They relate that a certain tribe, at war with its neighbours, took 
tefuge in the forests; their enemies, in pursuing them, and led by the 
sound of human voices, as they supposed, found before them a troop of 
Babakoto, by whose appearance they were struck with terror. They fled, 
persuaded that the fugitives had been changed into beasts. These, on 
the other hand, vowed eternal gratitude to the Lemurs who had saved 
them, and have ever since religiously refrained from injuring them in 
any way. 

James Srprze. Ep.) 
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Note.—It will be seen from the frequent quotation marks in the preceding 
pages, as well as from what is stated once or twice, that the greater part of 
this paper is translated from the works of French travellers, to whom we owe 
the most exact information about the fauna of Madagascar. But I will here 
repeat that I am indebted for many particulars to MM. Pollen and Schlegel’s 
fine work, Recherches sur la Faune de Madagascar et ses Dépendances ; 
but still more to M. Grandidier's unrivailed magnum opus on Madagascar, 
still in progress. [ also express my obligations to M. Grandidier for his 
willingly accorded permission to translate anything I choose from his writings, 
as well as for his kindness and courtesy in answering the many inquiries [ 


have put to him.-J s. 
(To be continued.) 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III.—TABULAR ARRANGEMENT 
OF MALAGASY MAMMALS. 
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ORDER I.—PRIMATES. 
SUB-ORDER LEMUROIDA: LEMUR-LIKE ANIMALS. 


FAMILY INDRISID.©: INDRIS LEMURS. 
SUB-FAMILY PROPITHECID: PROPITHEQUES. 








English Name Scientific Name Malagasy Names 





Crested Propitheque (type) Pespithecus diadema (typicus,| Simpona, N.E. Coast 
nett) 
Silky Crested Propitheque _| Propithecus diadema, var. seri-| Simpona, N.E. Co, 
"reas ine rd ‘&Grand)|— 

Edwards's Crested Propithe- | Progithecus diadema, var.| Simpona, Betsim, and E. Co. 
que Pdwardei (Grand,) | iy 
Black Crested Propitheque —_| Propithecus var.| Simpona, (?) Z. Co. 
| holomelas (Gren ) 

Verreaux’s Propitheque (type) | Propithecus Verreauxii (typi-| Sifaka, Antandroy (S. Co.) 















cus, Grand.) 
Decken’s Propitheque Propithecus Verreausii var | Sifaka, Antimailaka (W.Co.) 
‘Reni (Peters) 
Coquerell’s Propitheque Propitheeus Verveaucii, xat.| Sifaka, Antibdina (N.W, Co.) 
uerelli 
Crowned Propitheque Propithceus coronatus (Pollen) | Sifaka, Antiboina 
Woolly Avahy Lemur ‘Avahis lansger (Gmelin) Ampingy, Tank., Betsim , 
Fotsife, Fatsigfaka, Belan., 
Avahy, Zanala 
- SUB-FAMILY INDRISIN:: TRUE INDRIS LEMURS. 
Short-tailed Indris Lemar | Indris yee udatus (I.G. | Babakéto, Betsim. 
t.- Hi : 
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THE RECENT RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN 
ANTANANARIVO AND IMERINA. 


AVING been asked by one of the editors of THE ANNUAL to 

write a short account of the religious revival that has taken 

place, not only in Antananarivo, but also in many parts of Imérina, 

during the past two years, I gladly comply with the request. though 

feeling that some other pen would have done more justice to the subject. 

But however that may be, no one can have a more firm conviction of the 
reality of the revival than I have myself. 

It has been for years a subject of regret to missionaries in this country 
wthat they did not see, in the large number of people professing themselves 
to be Christians, more decided evidence that they really were such. 
I suppose that almost all missionaries from Madagascar, when at home 
on furlough, have been questioned as to the results of the religious work 
in the island ; the number of conversions, etc., etc. To questions such 
as these, I, at any rate, always gave a cautious answer. Taking our 
Saviour’s test words: ‘By their fruits ye shall know them,” I answered 
that we believed a large number of these people were what they professed 
to be, Christians, and that they were accepted as such by Him to Whom 
the hearts of all men are known. But, at the same time, I always 
confessed that there did seem something wanting: that we should like 
to see what we had hardly yet seen, viz. an acknowledgment from the 
people that they knew they were individually sinners, and an expressed 
determination in the future to live a higher Christian life. 

Over and over again was this subject discussed by the missionaries ; 
they felt it to be a_ vital point, and they not only talked about it, but 
prayed about it. For years this went on, and some of us almost began 
to think that the Malagasy were of different make, shall I say? from 
ourselves; they would come and talk to us on every subject, save the 
all-important one, their position in the sight of God. But we never 
despaired ; we knew that a good work was going on, though we were 
also desiring evidence of a deeper work. 

In the month of March, 1891, four ladies, teachers in the two large 
High Schools for Girls in Antananarivo, were taking a holiday in the 
country. While there their thoughts were turned to this subject, with 
more especial reference to the young people, whether scholars in the 
schools, or those who had recently left. On returning to town they 
brought the question before those missionaries who were more particu- 
larly engaged in education, and after much consideration and prayer it 
was decided to hold a week of meetings, especially for the young, and 
the Rev. J. Peill was asked to conduct them, with liberty either to give 
all the addresses himself, or to ask others to give some of them. These 
meetings were arranged to take place in the week beginning Sunday, 
May roth, 1891. The mornings from Monday to Friday were spent by 
Mr. Peill in visiting the various High Schools in the city. in which he 
made earnest appeals to the scholars to give their hearts to Christ. Then. 
in the afternoons, there were united gatherings in one or other of the 
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large city churches, which were very numerously attended. Never, I 
should suppose, were meetings of a similar kind looked forward to so 
earnestly, I will not say so anxiously, as these. It would be wrong not to 
mention the many prayers that were put up, asking that a blessing might 
come. For weeks previous to the time, prayer mectings for this object 
were held: some by the missionaries conjointly with the Malagasy, 
others by the missionaries alone, others again by the Malagasy alone ; 
and in many a private household in Antananarivo unceasing prayers 
were offered to God that He would be graciously pleased to bless the’ 
meetings. 

So they were begun and continued through that wonderful week ; and 
it is difficult, in looking back upon the time, to write calmly about the 
results, they were so remarkable and affected so large a number of 
individuals. Very many then entered into a new existence, and found 
Christianity not to be a mere /éméa (custom), but a life, yea, a life of 
which they had previously had no real experience, and of which they 
had hardly known the existence. If I am asked for evidence of this, I 
may say that it is quite overwhelming, and among those who experi- 
enced this change were some whom we had previously thought to 
be Christians. Many made public confession of their sins, but a far 
larger number came to us privately, and not only made full confession 
of their past sins, but earnestly sought for help and advice as to 
how they might live a better life in the future. Yes, we had a new 
experience of Malagasy Christianity, for numbers came to us, their 
eyes full of tears, earnestly desiring to be rid of the burden of sin, 
and asking literally: ‘What must I do to be saved?’ These people, 
though mostly young, included all classes: teachers and scholars in our 
schools, servants in our houses, etc.; some came confessing sins of 
which they had been guilty many years ago ; some came bringing back 
money they had stolen ; among this number was a cook in a missionary 
family, who said he had been in the habit of charging more for articles 
bought in the market than he had really paid, and thus making a profit 
out of his weekly visits to the market. 

I believe that it is but the truth to say that at these meetings many 
hundreds were influenced for good; a large proportion of these being, 
as we say. converted at them. 1 may also mention another very marked 
result of these special services: it is nearly the unanimous testimony of 
the teachers in the High Schools in the Capital, that since these meet- 
ings, their work has been much easier; lessons have been far more 
attentively and conscientiously learned, there has been very much less of 
objectionable conduct, and at the examinations the practice of copying 
has almost ceased. I have under my superintendence some thirty or 
more young men whom we are training for teachers; my native assist- 
ants unite with me in saying that our work is altogether different from 
what it formerly was, and that now we seldom have any complaint to 
make as to the conduct of the students. 

When the proposal to have these meetings was being discussed, 
the question arose as to whether any of the native pastors should be 
asked to join in the conduct of them. For reasons which we thought 
sufficient, it was decided not to ask them, but to keep the services 
entirely in our own hands. It was an experiment, a new departure, as 
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it were, and we did not know how far they would be in sympathy with 
us in the matter; so none of them were asked to speak or take any 
prominent part. It was with very great pleasure that we noted that so 
far from being offended by our action, many of the pastors came to the 
meetings and helped us in various ways, and I believe that with regard to 
two or three of them especially, they were very much benefited by them. 

In May of 1892, the question came up for consideration as to whether 
there should be another series of meetings, or whether we should wait a 
while and let the result of those of the previous year further develope. 
After much consideration it was decided that another week of meetings 
should be held, and an attempt made to reach not the young only, but all 
classes ; and we unanimously agreed that our native brethren and sisters 
should be asked to take part. We arranged that every district of the town 
should be visited, and handbills were distributed inviting the people to 
the meetings to be held from Monday. May 23, to Saturday, May 28. 
Instead of having only one meeting each day we had three, held in differ- 
ent parts of the city, but at the same hour ; they were, on the whole, well 
attended, and by all classes of people. It was much more difficult to judge 
of the effect produced, as they were composed of people much less nearly 
associated with us than were those of the previous year. But it is believed 
by many that the result of this second series of meetings was equally 
encouraging with that of the first. Many cases illustrating this might be 
given, but I must only mention two or three. A certain woman who 
attended the meeting every day was completely changed. and it became 
her great object to be the means of bringing about a similar result in 
others. Though living in town, she was a native of a large village to 
the east of Antananarivo ; at this place her brother was teacher ;_he, like 
many others, was a good respectable man, a nominal Christian, and 
thought by many to be a real one. His sister visited the village and 
described what had taken place in town ; she told also of the change in 
her own heart, and of the joy she had in believing; then she set 
to work to induce others to accept the same salvation. Among 
those whom she won over was this brother and his wife ; they 
became equally in earnest, and before long offered themselves to 
the Imerina Missionary Society, and were sent to Ambdhimarina (An- 
témboka), at the extreme north of the island, where they have now been 
nearly a year, and have already been the means of much good in that 
place.* Another woman, who was athoroughly disreputable character, 
attended these meetings, and was completely changed, of which she 
gave ample evidence ; she subsequently married an evangelist, and is 
now settled with her husband on the north-west coast of the island. 
There was yet a third woman, living at a dark place in one of the most 
neglected of our country districts; she was in town, attended one. or 
two of these meetings, and was deeply impressed ; she had previously 
had strong religious convictions, and then decided for Christ. Her 
husband was at that time a godless man; but when she returned home, 
she set to work to convert others, as nearly all these Malagasy do when 
converted, and became a centre of light in her native village, and her 
husband was one of those she won over. 








* Since this paper was written and placed in the editors’ hands, { have heard with much 
sorrow of the death of the wife of the evangelist above alluded to, 
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These are some of the more striking instances of many that might be 
given, and it is a matter of continual rejoicing to me that many hundreds 
of homes are happier and brighter in consequence of these meetings. 
The effect of this work has been very wide-spread, even many who were 
unable or unwilling to attend the meetings have been influenced for 
good. There is evidence of a far deeper spiritual life among the 
people than there formerly was, and public worship in much more deep 
and genuine, far more nearly approaching the standard given by our 
Lord: “They that worship the Father must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth.” This is particularly noticeable in some of the city churches. 
wre has also been a marked increase in the intelligent and systematic 
reading and study of the Scriptures. Reference must also be made to 
the various associations for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ 
existing in the Capital and in Imerina, nearly all of which have made 
great progress during the past two years. ‘The Bible Society has almost 
doubled its membership since the first series of meetings took place; a 
Tract Society has been established, as also other associations for similar 
good purposes. 

What has been written refers mostly to the Capital, but it must not be 
supposed that other places have not shared in the blessing; in many 
towns, north, south, east, and west, in places near at hand and far away, 
similar meetings have been held, and with similar results. Many details 
might be given, and remarkable cases of conversion related, but I will 
only give one, the case of a young lad at Ambohimanga. Words would 
fail properly to describe his character, indeed in these pages his sins 
could not be described. One night he obtained the key of the school- 
room, which he entered, and amused himself by destroying everything 
he could come across, especially the books, some of which he threw 
away into the road. But he was reached at some special meetings that 
were held there, and Mr. Peill, the resident missionary, wrote of him, 
saying that “all Ambohimanga is astonished and awed at the change — 
that has come over this youth.” 

Another and more permanent result of these meetings must be briefly 
alluded to. After the first series in 1891, a desire was -felt by many 
missionaries that the young converts should have some bond of union 
among themselves, which would not only help them individually to 
remain firm, but also be the means of their helping others. And so were 
begun many associations, very much upon the lines of the ‘Christian 
Endeavour Societies” of England and America. Almost all the city and 
suburban churches, as well as many in the country, have now their 
Likambanan’ ny Kristiana Tanéra, as they are called, and in these there 
must now be a membership of many hundreds. All who join make a 
simple declaration of their faith in Christ, their desire to serve Him, and 
their intention to induce others to do the same, The meetings are held 
weekly, and are all conducted very much on the same lines; the young 
folks take part spontaneously, and are heartily in earnest in upholding 
their associations. Many of them are very diligent in doing what they 
can to relieve the distress around them, visiting the sick and the blind, 
and helping the poor. On one occasion it was reported at a meeting 
that a poor woman's cottage was in danger of falling down; so several 
of the young men volunteered to go and repair it; they went, but the 
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owner was afraid they might make it worse instead of better, and begged 
them to let it alone. These societies are thus a continual reminder of 
that first weck of meetings, and I believe that they will prove to be an 
untold blessing to the rising generation of the Capital and Imerina. 
They will, I feel sure, be the means of raising to a higher level the 
Christian life of the people, that they may become more nearly corres- 
ponding with the profession they make. 

Missionaries are sometimes thought by outsiders not to be aware of 
the failings of the Malagasy Christians, and that they have the idea 
that all their converts are pretty nearly perfect. There could not be a 
greater mistake, for I believe that there are none so cognizant of these 
failings as the missionaries who mix freely and constantly with them. 
But it is not ours to be ever proclaiming these failings in public ; if they 
were already perfect, we might have remained at home. There is one 
thing that I, at any rate, have come in the last two years to know more 
about than ever I did before, I allude to the temptations that surround 
these people, especially the young. In the report of my work for the 
year 1891, I used these words: ‘As I have talked to these people, 
whether in town or country, as they have told me of the life they were 
living, and of the awful temptations by which they were surroupded, I 
should indeed despair, were it not for the knowledge I have of the power 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, Who is mighty to save, not only from past sins, 
but from the power of temptation.” 

Now, nearly two years afterward, I can abundantly confirm what I said 
then, and, speaking also for my fellow missionaries, say that we rejoice 
over the result of these meetings, as we know that so many are 
now battling with their temptations, refusing any longer to give way 
before them, unwilling to let the Devil have his own way with them, 
knowing that, though he is strong, there is One stronger than he; and 
knowing also that on His almighty strength they may rely for all 
emergencies of their daily life, and that thus they may more and more 
be enabled to maintain a religious life consistent with their Christian 
profession. . 

Henry E. Crarx. 


BEBO 
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THE POPULATION OF MADAGASCAR: 
DOES IT INCREASE OR DECREASE? 


’ I *HE population of this island is variously estimated ; by some it is 

put at three million souls, but by most people at five millions. 
Since, however, only the central provinces and the coast-line are well 
known to Europeans, as few leave the beaten tracks from the coast to the 
interior, these estimates can be only guess-work; they may be approxi- 
mately true, but are equally likely to be wide of the mark. That the native 
estimate is worthless, almost everyone will acknowledge, as very few, if 
any, Malagasy have anything like a clear idea of what numbers represent 
beyond ten thousand. The following conversation which I had witha 
native gentleman, who had been educated and had had the advantage of 
having seen different parts of the country, will illustrate what I have said. 
I asked him if he thought the natives of Madagascar were increasing or 
decreasing. ‘Oh! increasing fast,” was his answer. I pressed my 
doubts, and he assured me it was so. I asked him how he knew. 
«When I was at school,” he answered, “there were five millions in Ma- 
dagascar; are there not fifteen millions by this time ?” 

There are some facts which are easily overlooked which need to be 
taken into account in estimating the population of this large island: 
the first of these is that very nearly if not quite half the island is 
uninhabited; there is a pretty clearly-defined belt of uninhabited 
country, cutting off the central provinces from the coast tribes; this 
comprises nearly all the forest. which, not always worthy of the name, 
runs round the island almost without a break, I believe, and also the 
rolling grassy downs between the forest and the central plateau. This 
uninhabited part averages from about 25 to 30 miles broad on the east, and 
from 100 to 120 miles on the south and west sides of Madagascar, the 
coast tribes reaching inland to an average distance of about 30 miles; and 
the central provinces of Imérina, Antsihdnaka, and Bétsiléo being together, 
roughly speaking, 300 miles long and 70 broad. The next thing to be 
remembered is, that what population one sces on the tracks from the 
coast to the Capital is not to be relied on in making an estimate of the 
population of Madagascar, for the simple reason that most of the villages 
are government posts formed for communication with the governorships 
on the coast. These places are still known by the curious name of 
‘dratasy (letters), and are found at intervals along the chief routes to 
the interior ; but behind these there is often very little if any population 
on the northern, western, and southern roads, while on the east there 
is a scanty population to be found in the valleys between the forests. 
These villages were originally formed to supply couriers for the govern- 
ment despatches, hence their name. In the course of time those 
appointed to such posts have settled down, and now look on these 
places as their homes. 

However, we are not concerned so much just now in estimating the 
population of Madagascar, as in the greater and more serious question 
as to whether the Malagasy are increasing in number, or otherwise ; in 
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other words, are they going to survive civilisation, and rise to it and 
become a nation, or die out in the process, as other races have done? 
This is a great question and does not admit of hasty conclusions ; and 
I shall only venture to offer a few observations which may perhaps call 
attention to the subject. That which is most wanted in an enquiry of 
this sort is statistics, while, it is needless to say, nothing of the sort 
is to be had ; the value of definite information upon any such subject 
not being appreciated, as yet, in this country. 1 have made a few 
calculations in different parts, however, which I give in licu of some- 
thing better. Taking a dozen families living side by side, and comparing 
the number of children with the adults, on the principle that each 
couple of adults should rear at least two children to take their places, 
here are the results: rst, 12 houses, 24 adults, and 21 children; 2nd, 12 
houses, 24 adults, and 31 children, one family supplying ten of these ; 
3rd, 12 houses, 24 adults, and 22 children ; this gives a total of 72 adults 
and 74 children. Again, ist, 12 houses, 24 adults, and 26 children; 
2nd, 12 houses, 24 adults, and 34 children; 3rd, 12 houses, 24 adults, 
and §5 children ; this gives a total of 72 adults and 115 children. Again, 
1st, 12 houses, 24 adults, and 19 children; 2nd, 12 houses, 24 adults, 
and 29 children; 3rd, 12 houses, 24 adults, and 43 children; this gives 
a total of 72 adults and 91 children. The result of the whole is a sum 
total of 216 adults as compared with 280 children. 

So much for numbers, but it would be unfair to build up any theory 
upon them; yet I am prepared to say that they represent pretty 
accurately what may be observed with regard to the population in the 
more scttled parts of the country. 

The next thing to be noticed is that, in the towns of the coast tribes, 
both on the east and on the west coast, the further one gets inland, the 
greater number of children one sees; this, I take it, is in proportion 
as rum is more difficult to be obtained, and wholesome food more 
abundant; and perhaps the more healthy atmosphere has something to 
do with it. Something of the same kind is observed in the central 
provinces, though probably from different causes. In the newly-popula- 
ted districts of Imerina and Betsileo, the people seem stronger, and 
more children are born. ‘There are some remarkable instances of single 
families, which, within memory of those still living, have grown into - 
small clans on going to live in new districts and following agricultural 
pursuits. I believe the people living at Manandéna, in North Betsileor 
afford a good example of this, and also some of the families west of 
Ankaratra; and I know of a few more instances of the same kind. I 
suppose the reason of this is that, in breaking up new ground, more 
energy and muscle are developed than in the more settled life, where, 
except during the planting and reaping of rice and other crops, not very 
much hard work is done. 

Large families are not common amongst the Malagasy, either in the 
central provinces, where monogamy is more or less the rule, or among 
the less civilised tribes, where polygamy is the rule ; and although there 
are instances of large families of children, as large as twelve and 
eighteen, to be found now and again, I think comparatively few of these 
children live to grow up to maturity. 

When we come to look into the reason why the increase of the 
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population is not more marked, there is a good deal to be said. In 
, travelling about the country one is often struck with the number of sites 
of old villages and homesteads now in ruins. I shall not be exaggera- 
ting when I say they are to be seen by scores, not all together, but dotted 
about. The older ruins may be accounted for partly by the change 
which has come over the country, governed by a single monarch, instead 

. of by as many kings as there were towns, and when the villages on the 
hill-tops were the only safe places in which to live. But I do not refer 
so much to these old hill-top towns, which are generally hidden more 
‘or less by the scanty remains of forest, it is the number of ruins of 
comparatively recent towns to which I refer. There has been without 
doubt a considerable migration towards the large towns going on for 
some time, notably towards the Capital. This accounts for some of the 
tuins, while a good many families from the central provinces have been 
drafted off for military service in the outlying garrison towns ; but these 
reasons are hardly sufficient to account for the number and frequency 
of these desolate spots, in which, nut only homesteads are vacant, but 
tombs are sometimes unclaimed; and considering how sacred the 
Malagasy hold their family tombs, and how much they spend on them, 
this is a sure witness to the decay and dying out of families. 

It is a significant fact too, that the uninhabited western borderland of 
the central provinces is enlarging. Since the time of Radama I.this region 
has enlarged from about twelve to twenty miles, and what was, four or five 
generations ago, a populous and most fertile district, as the ruins of 
villages and the deserted rice-fields show, is now a barren wilderness, 
given over to wild-hogs and tall grass. I have crossed that part in six 
different places, ranging from South Betsileo to the north-west of Imeri- 
na, and noticed that the same thing was apparent all along the boundary 
line. This no doubt has been caused principally by the raids of the 
Sakalava and other marauders. 

After taking this general view, we will come to particulars. Old men, 
who remember the state of the country before Europeans knew much 
about it, say that, in the time of Ranavalona I. (1828-1861), there were 
more people than now, not in the larger towns, but in the country 
generally ; while the younger Malagasy all insist that the population is 
increasing, though I have never yet got one to give me any good reason 
for his opinion, except the increase of the Capital and a few other large 
towns, which increase may probably be accounted for on the ground of 
migration towards the towns and large markets. It is when we come 
to enquire into the longevity, health, and habits of the Malagasy, that 
we see the reason why the population does not increase faster. It is not 
a common thing to see a really old Malagasy; there are some who look 
old, but when one enquires, it is often the case that they are not so old as 
they look; this is especially the case with the women, who age very 
fast. It is not an unusual thing to find that the oldest person in a 
considerable village is not over sixty, where we should expect to find 
several upwards of that age, as we should in an English village, for 
instance, of the same size. To consider all the reasons for this would 
make us digress too far, but I will mention one or two which are too 
often seen to escape notice. Their inveterate love of hoarding and 
saving causes much unnecessary suffering to the old people. They will 
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often, to save twopence, allow themselves to get too ill for much good 

to be done by medicine, when it is offered them; and although they 

have chickens running about the yard, and are told to take somethings 
better than rice, very often they will not venture to kill one, which, by 

the way, does not mean a matter of three and sixpence, but of one 

penny three farthings; and in the matter of clothing they are even - 
worse The disregard of the younger generation (who know better, as 

a tule) for the well-being of the aged helps to shorten their days. As 

soon as their aged relatives are dead, the younger people will often sacrifice 

all they have and go into debt to buy silk /dmba to wrap them in;+ 
but while living, they think very little about their comforts. This 

one sees constantly in the more civilised parts of the country, but 

in the less civilised parts this is brought painfully to one’s notice. 

For instance, I have seen old women doubled up with age and trouble, 

and nearly blind, waiting to gather the bran after the winnowing of 

the rice, and glad to get it for food; and when too decrepit to do 

this, or to gather roots and herbs for themselves, they chew clay, 

if they have nothing better to keep down the craving for food. So 

much for the older generation, or rather, for the paucity of that gene- 

ration in Madagascar. 

When we come to the question of the health and strength of the 
people, we find a good many things that militate against the progress 
of the Malagasy. These are partly due to former customs, which die 
hard, and are partly due to the climate. The very high death-rate 
amongst young children is the first and gravest hindrance; then the 
frequent sterility of the women, the universality of hereditary disease 
throughout the island, and the want of proper clothing; this latter 
applies, however, only to the higher and colder parts. I suppose it 
would not be too much to say that one out of every four native children 
dies before reaching the age of three years. ‘There is always some 
complaint which carries off a number of children, either whooping- 
cough, small-pox, or something else, in one part of the country or 
another, and more often in many parts at the same time. And owing to 
hereditary diseases, many of the children require to be dosed with 
medicine as soon as they are born to keep them alive at all. This 
infantile mortality sweeps away the greater part of the overplus of 
births as compared with deaths. To show how great is the number of 
marriages without issue, I found, in counting up the families which I 
mentioned above, that in one case as many as fifteen out of thirty-six 
couples had no children; and in another enquiry, ten out of thirty-six 
couples were childless. 

Without going into the question of hereditary disease, we cannot over- 
look the prevalance of leprosy in many parts of the country. To a casual 
observer this may seem a small item, but to those who know the country, 
it does not appear so at all. Lepers often hide away, partly from fear of 
the law, which separates them from their homes and means little less 
than starvation for them, and partly from shame; but their number is 
not so small as it would seem; it does not take long to find fifty, for 
instance, and their miserable state is very deplorable. 

We might pass lightly over the matter of dress and clothing, since it 
does not apply to the tribes outside the central plateaux of Madagascar, 
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if it were not brought so constantly to one’s notice by the prevalence 
of chest complaints. What the forefathers of these people did to 
protect their chests from the raw cold of the mornings and the strong 
keen winds of the higher parts of the country during the cool season, 
I do not know; but it is very certain that a cotton cloth, with a thin 
vest of print or hemp cloth underneath, is not the thing for the present 
generation ; and insignificant as this may seem in print, it is a serious 
matter in fact.* 

When we come to the habits of the Malagasy which affect the 
increase or otherwise of the population, the most notable, especially 
amongst the coast tribes, is their utter inability to stand against the 
temptation to drink rum. The rum barrel is the central attraction in 

, all matters public or private in a coast town; they begin the day with 
drinking and go on into the night. Almost every native is a trader, and 
almost all keep the rum barrel well forward in the doorway as an 
advertisement. This applies chiefly to the coast; but the same state 
of things is beginning to appear in other parts, only bottles take the 
place of barrels. The bad effects of this habit are seen in nothing more 
clearly than in the matter we are considering. 

The subject of divorce is not one we need enter into, but it cannot 
be passed over without notice, as its prevalence is one of the greatest 
hindrances to the progress of the nation; and, unfortunately, little if 
any improvement can be seen in this matter, except so far as Christianity 
is taking a firm hold on the people. The still too great prevalence of 
divorce, and the too early marriages of mere boys and girls, together with 
the low state of morality, are certainly largely responsible for the 
absence of any appreciable increase of the population of Madagascar. 

I do not think I have overstated the case against the increase of the 
population in this country; and when what has been said is weighed 
carefully, one can only wonder that the Malagasy do not diminish more 
rapidly, as there seems more probability of a decrease in their numbers 
than of an increase. The reason, however, is probably to be found 
in the fact that food is cheap and plentiful, while the country is 
sparsely populated ; so that, although there is no attempt at sanitary 
arrangements of any kind, the air is fairly fresh and pure. 

From what has been said it will be seen that it is hardly possible, 
with the scanty information we have, to say whether the Malagasy, as a 
whole, are really increasing or decreasing in numbers; but one thing 
may be said with certainty, viz., that unless some very decided progress 
in social matters takes place, there is very little hope for the Malagasy 
as a powerful race of the future, even if they manage to struggle on with 
the balance wavering as it docs at present. 


E. O. McManon. 





* It may be added here, that numbers of very young children of the poorer class, especially 
slaves, go about in a state of absolute nudity, oF with a more rag round the loins, even, in the 
coldest time of the year, when Europeans are well clothed with thick cloth, and well-to-do 
natives are muffled up ina blanket as a Jamba, It cannot be doubted that such exposure 
must induce chest complaints, which carry off large numbers of infants and young children, 
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EARLY NOTICES OF MADAGASCAR FROM THE 
OLD VOYAGERS, PART IV.: 
EXTRACTS FROM THEVENOT’S VOYAGES.* 


WITH NOTES BY CAPTAIN S. PASFIELD OLIVER, LATE R.A. 
1—PORTIONS OF THE JOURNAL OF THE VOYAGE OF BONTEKOE ; 
1618—1624. 

“-AHE truth of this voyage of Bontekoé” (remarks M. Thevenot in 

his preface} **has been doubted ; but in Holland, where several 
of his crews have been examined (who had fed on the fish caught flying 
over their boat), it was considered authentic: and, in fact, the blowing- 
upt of Bontekoé is not more difficult to believe than that of the captain 
of a Dutch ship which, having been attacked by the Turks near the Straits 
fof Gibraltar] and forced to surrender, in accordance with his oath, set 

ire to the powder and, after being blown up in the air with all his 
crews, fell back on the deck of one of the ships attacking him: upon 
which the enemy made much of him and restored him his life and 
liberty. The truth of this has been confirmed, and the affair happened 
not very long ago.” 

The following extracts are taken from the narrative or Journal of the 
Voyage of William Isbrantz Bontekoé, translated by Thevenot from the 
Dutch text. 


“I left Texel on the 28 December, 1618, with an easterly wind, in the 
ship named the ‘ew Hoorn, as master. Her burthen was 1100 tons, and 
she carried 206 men. On the 3oth we were in sight of Portland, and 
the same day passed Plymouth. The 1st January, 1619, we passed 
Engelant’s End.” 

It took Bontekoé five months to reach the Cape, after passing which 
he steered for the course to India outside Madagascar, or the Isle of S. 
Laurent, as Thevenot calls it. 


“After having sailed some time, the number of sick (from scurvy) 
on board increasing greatly, the sailors forced the officers to put in 
to Madagascar to recruit their health......It was settled to make 
for the Bay of St. Lucia, where at first we found no place to 
anchor; so, lowering a boat, I proceeded to the shore, whilst the 
ship kept under sail in the offing. I found that the surf broke so heavily 
along the coast that it was impossible to land. We saw some savages, 





* RELATIONS DE DIVERS VOYAGES CURIEUX, qui n'ont point esté publiées ; 
ou qui ont esté traduites d’HACLVYT, de Purchas, ct d'autres Voyageurs Anglois, Hollan- 
dois, Portugais, Ailemands, Espagnols; et de quelques Persans, Arabes, ct autres Autours 
Orientaux. 

Enrichies de Figures de Plantes non décrites, d’Animaux inconnus 4 l'Europe ; et de Cartes 
Géographigues de Pays dont n'a point encore donné de Cartes ; [pat Melchisidec THEVE- 

OT) & PARIS. 

Chez JACQVES LANGLOIS, Imprimeur ordinaire du Roy, Mont Sainte Geneviesvo, ., 
M. DC. LXIV. Avec privilege de sa Majesté. (4 vols. fol.) 

+ The New Hoorn took fire and blew up on the roth November, 1619, Bontekoé went up 
in the air, but fell amid pieces of the wreck into the sea and reached the floating mainmast, 
from which he was rescued by one of his bouts whieh had left the ship before the explosion, 
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who came down to the beach. One of our sailors jumped off the boat 
and tried to communicate with them, but could not make them under- 
stand. ‘They made signs with their hands, which appeared to mean that 
there were other piaces where we could land. They had no fresh provi- 
sions with them, at least we could perceive none, and therefore we did not 
stay.....We ran towards the south as far as 29°; we then put about and 
sailed till we reached 17° latitude S, when, as the sickness increased 
every day, and some had died, it was resolved to touch either at Isle 
Maurice or at Maskarenas, and steered between those two islands, which 
are not far distant from one another. We arrived at the eastern point of 
Maskarenas.”” 

(An interesting account of Réunion and Mauritius here follows, with 
a notice of the Dodo, Dronta or Dod-Aers. 

“The intention was now formed of going straight to Sainte Marie, 
which is an island very near to Madagascar, opposite Antongil Bay; 
we steered thither and got there, and sailed towards the west point of 
the island, and in eight fathoms of water we cou!d see the bottom as clear 
as day. After coasting some distance, we anchored* in 12 or 13 fathoms, 
with a good bottom. 

“The inhabitants came off to us in small boats made from the hollow 

* trunk of atree. They brought apples, citrons, rice, and fowls, and they 
gave us to understand that they only brought these things to show us, 
and that on shore they had a great abundance. They also made us 

» understand that they had cows, sheep, calves, fowls, and other provisions, 
and that by a universal language, for they imitated the cries of all these 
animals in place of naming them. We were greatly struck with admira- 
tion of the people, and gave them some wine to drink in a silver bowl; 
they hail no sense enough to put it to their lips, but put their chins 
within the bowl and lapped like beasts. 

“These people go altogether naked, excepting a small piece of cloth 
about theirloins. They are of an olive tint, verging on black. We went 

‘ every day on shore and trafficked with them, giving bells, spoons, knives, 
and coloured glass beads for calves, sheep, rice, and milk. They brought 
the milk to sell in leaves, enveloped one within another like those of a 
cabbage. We made an opening by cutting these leaves, and thus drew 
out the milk, At last we were obliged to ascend a mile or two higher 
up and anchor in another place. We there found but few apples, but 

+there were water-melons and some pigs. It was then arranged that I 
should take the boat over to Madagascar, with some merchandise, to see 
if I could purchase some apples and citrons ; and I ascended a river for 
amile and a half, and would have gone higher, but the trees were so 
interlaced on either side, and the channel so narrow, that we were obliged 
to return, without finding either people or any sort of fruit. We slept 
one night on shore, and after having been away on this business for 
three days, we returned safely to our ship. 

“We crossed over the next day to the islet, near which our ship lay, 
and brought back some citrons, apples, milk, rice, and bananas. Bythis 
time our crews were in as good health as when we started from Holland. 
Every time we went on shore we took with us one of our men who played 





* Probably at Porte de Sto, Marie, inside Quail or Madame Island, the present port. 
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on the fiddle; the novelty of this music attracted the islanders; they 
crowded round him, danced, and marked the time by making a noise 
with their fingers. 

“It did not appear to us that these people had any knowledge of God, 
nor did they offer up any worship. We remarked only before their 
h¢ «ses the heads of oxen fixed on the ends of certain poles, before which 
the; prostrated themselves to the earth and seemed to make prayers. 
They appeared utter savages and without religion. We lived there nine 
days and, our people being in perfect health, we set sail for the Straits 
of Sunda.” 

Then follows the account of the burning and blowing up of the ship, 
and the tragic end of the Maw Hoorn, with the adventures of the 
survivors. 

In February, 1624, the term of engagement of Master Bontekoé 
terminated, and he shipped on board the Good Hope for passage from 
the Pescador Islands to Batavia, where he was appointed master of a 
ship returning to Europe, named the Holland, in which ship he 
encountered a hurricane on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of March, in 19°22’ 
S. Lat., after which it was determined to run for the Bay of St. Lucia in 
Madagascar to refit. 

“On the thirtieth we were in view of it (Madagascar) and sailed along 
the coast. We saw several fires alight, and were, we calculated, about 
cight or nine miles from the Bay of St. Lucia on the east coast; and 
we resolved to keep near the land on account of the bad state-of our 
ship. At length we cast anchor in 25 fathoms of water. The long-boat 
was meantime ordered to try and find the bay. I went in the boat and 
found this bay, nine or ten miles from where the ship was anchored. 
I took soundings and found a suitable berth for our vessel. I returned 
on board, where I arrived the following day and reported my proceed- 
ings. We weighed anchor and arrived under sail inthe bay, greatly to 
our joy, and we offered up thanks to God for the mercy which He had 
granted us. 

“The rumour spread all over the country that we had arrived at this 
place, and, on hearing it, the inhabitants came from far off with their 
cattle ; they put up their tents close to us and brought us apples, citrons, 
and milk, which they boiled before bringing to us, asin this country it 
turns very quickly. We bartered with them for their cattle, and their + 
fishermen brought us fish to sell and exchange. The people seemed 
very friendly disposed towards our nation. They gave us to understand 
that they had enemies in the country, and that if we were willing to aid 
them to make war, they would grant for our service whatever we desired. 

“We bought also from them wax and honey. of which they had a 
quantity. ‘They told us that their King spoke Spanish and that he lived 
at one day’s journey from there. We sent two of our sailors to see him, 
and the King received them well. They gave him our message and 
requested to purchase rice. He told them that this year they had been. 
afflicted by locusts, which had eaten all their rice, which I can easily 
believe, for when on shore I found such a quantity that they flew about 
my face and almost stopped my breath. These insects have wings and, 
on reaching the ground, hop like other grasshoppers. The inhabitants 
take them, tear off their wings, and eat them after roasting. (We, tried 
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to do the same thing, but our taste did not agree with theirs. The 
King came with our two sailors as far as aur quarters. He made me 
a present of four oxen. I gave him in recompense two muskets. He 
said that he could not furnish us with rice. After we had been there 
eleven days, our commandant died. We buried him in an island which 
is at the mouth of the bay, quite covered with trees. row 

“Our musketeers fired a salute three times over his grave, and the saip’* 
fired three guns. This ceremony being finished, we set to work at our 
ship, our folk not making such diligence as our need demanded ; and as 
I knew better than anybody, I urged them every day. ‘Comrades,’ said 
I, ‘do your best to get the vessel ready for sea as soon as possible. 
Lose no time, since we have only eight months’ provisions; otherwise 
we shall be obliged to return to Batavia.’ I knew well that they had no 
desire to return there, but at last it was necessary to use harder words 
and even blows. There yet remained a great deal to be done, and at 
this time it seemed to me that I was like Scipio Africanus, who, as I 
learned. used to say he was never more qccupied than when he had 
nothing to do, and never less alone than when alone; for all the night 
was not too long to think over in what manner I should employ my 
sailors the following day, without giving them subjects of complaint. 

“I encouraged them strongly to work with all their might until the 
twenty-second of April, by which date we found ourselves ready to 
proceed on our voyage. We filled our casks with water, and our crew 
had as great a quantity of apples and citrons as they could stow in their 
boxes. The savages of this country are mostly black ; a few have long 
hair, others have frizzly locks like sheep’s wool. The women tie up 
their hair in little knots greased with oil, which makes them shine in 
the sun. The majority of the men use the same fashion, and wear 
nothing but a cloth around their loins, some few indeed go altogether 
naked. 

“The twenty-third of April [1624] we resolved to depart the following 
morning with the land breeze ; but at night two of our sailors, who were 
on watch, went off to the shore in the dingy and hid among the negroes, 
so that we could not find them. This astonished us greatly, for they 
had assisted in putting our ship in readiness to continue the voyage, 
and now fled, on the eve of our departure, to live among an altogether 
barbarous people, who had no knowledge of God or of His command- 
ments. We imagined that they had formed an intimacy with women 
of the country and had engaged to stay there, for women are powerful 
instruments to seduce men. 

‘We saw there some small infants who were almost white, with fair 
hair ; we believed them to be the issue of some Dutchmen who had 
before us occupied this bay....This desertion of our two  sajlors 
retarded our departure for two days, which we employed in searching 
for them in the country. We found them at last, but they again 
escaped, so that we were obliged to leave them behind. On the twenty- 
fifth of April we set sail with the land breeze and ran to the south.” 


On the 14th June the Holland touched at St. Helena, and they at 
length got back to Holland in November. 


Extracted by S. Pasrrecp OLiver, Capt. LATE R,A, 
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THE ARAB ELEMENT IN SOUTH-EAST 
MADAGASCAR: 


AS SEEN IN THE CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS OF THE TAIMORO 
TRIBE. 


HILE all writers on the ethnology of Madagascar are fairly in 
accord as to the origin of the principal tribes, the Héva and 
Bétsiléo, the proximity of Africa has always caused an element of uncer- 
tainty to creep into the mind regarding the source from which the many 
darker-skinned races have sprung. Many contend that the coast tribes, 
the Sakalava on the one coast, and the Bétsimisaraka on the other, have 
a decidedly African cast of feature and formation of cranium; and this 
has apparently been borne out by measurements and investigations made 
by Dr. Hildebrandt in the somewhat limited tract of country through 
which he travelled. But against this has to be put the fact, that the more 
perfectly the island is explored, the more convinced are those who are in 
a position to give an opinion of any value, that the language of the various 
tribes is one and the same, and that the many varieties in pronunciation 
and syntax are simply dialectic, and do not represent radically different 
languages. That an African element is present in the island no one can 
deny, but it has never been strong enough to materially influence the 
social distinctions; nor has there yet been discovered any tribe which is 
so completely African, either in language or physique, as to leave no 
doubt in the minds of those who have studied them closely as to this 
theory of their western origin. 

But, strange to say, while the African element has been merged 
completely into the other tribes, because of the small amount of immigra- 
tion, and this mostly of slaves, and so wanting the power to make 
their individuality felt as a separate and distinct community, the Arab is 
a powerful and unique factor in Malagasy sociology. His influence has 
been felt in the language strongly enough to dictate the names for the 
days of the week, the months, and, where such exist, the names 
of the years, not to mention other words unmistakeably Arabic in 
origin. He has been, and still is in a more limited degree, the importer 
of slave labour into the island, his form of boat being the most common 
in such places as are inhabited by those bold and daring enough to 
venture out to sea. He has been met with in many outlying and unfre- 
quented spots settled down as a trader. thriving upon the dulness and 
inertness of the coast tribes, and flourishing by his superior knowledge 
and acuteness, not to mention his superabundant cupidity. And in the 
district watered by the River Matitanana, in the south-east, he has 
maintained an independence of, and isolation from, other tribes, while he 
has developed into a large and powerful community, with traditions, 
laws, and sympathies distinctly Arabic. 

This tribe, called the Taimdro,* from their first settlement amdérona 





+ © Variously spelt Taimoro, Teimoro, Ntemoro, Antemoro, Antaimoro, and Taimorona, 
the most common pronunciation being as in the first and ‘the last forms. Literally, the 
words mean, “There by the side.” or, “On the banks.” 
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(‘on the banks of’) the Matitanana, has a history, with customs and 
traditions that make them peculiarly interesting to the foreigner; and 
their influence, from causes that will be explained later on, is wide- 
spread and powerful among the neighbouring tribes. 

The Taimoro at the present day occupy that political division of the 

+ country which is under the Governor of Véhipéno, extending from An- 
dakana in the south, to Tapdlo in the north. It is bounded on the west 
by the River Riandnana (a tributary of the Matitanana), and stretches 
as far as Békatra on the north-west, beyond which is the country of the 

*Tanala and Tambédihdrana, as the various sub-tribes occupying the 
mountainous slopes of the table-land are called by the coast people. 
Portions of other tribes are to be found within this boundary, but they 
are the descendants of those who have come as visitors, in the first 

.instance, or of families that have been driven into this country, as a 
refuge from enemies, in some of the intertribal wars. In this way -the 
small communities of Taifasy, Zafisdro, and Bétsimisaraka within the 
province of the Taimoro, are to be accounted for. These have in the 
course of years or generations acquired ricefields and plantations, grazing 

+ lands and’ villages, entirely distinct.and independent of the Taimoro, 
and acknowledging no fealty to the Taimoro chiefs. 

The Taimoro proper are divided into several sub-tribes or sections, 
each being apparently the descendants of the individual leaders of the 

‘original immigration, and of their slaves or dependents; the former 
section being called the Mpanombily or Té6mpoménakély, and the latter 
the Ménakély or common people. 

The Mpanombily, the chiefs or lords of the manor and descendants of 
the old kings, are subdivided into :— 

(2) Anakara. (6) Taidny or Antsiény. (c) Talaotra or Antalaotra (this, 
which is the name applied by the Malagasy generally to the Arabs 
proper, is a name assumed by all the Tompomenakely occasionally). 
(¢@) Taisambo. (¢) Taitsimaito. (/) Taimahazo. 

The Menakely are divided into castes or sub-tribes as follows:— 

(a) Onjatsy ; these are said to have originally come from the north, 
when the tribe settled in the neighbourhood of Matitanana. On their 
arrival, they had the office of Mpanombily, but afterwards the dignity 
passed from them, because, when called upon to officiate, that is, to kill 
the cattle or fowls, etc., for the people, they put the tribe to all kinds of 
inconvenience, and the animals sometimes to unnecessary hardship or 
torture, by going about their own private work before attending to the 
duties of their office. (4) Taimainty; the fishermen, those who fished 
with nets. (c) Taimanaja or Antrémanaja; these are said by some to 
have been the first arrivals in Matitanana; they are the potters. (d) 
Taibé or Anteibé. {¢) Taimasiry. (/) Taivohitrindry. (g) Zanatsera- 
nana; people conquered by the Zafisoro, and given land in this district. 
(A; Taimanasara. (1) Taivato; these were originally from the south, 
where there is still a large tribe of this name; they are doubtless not 
pure Taimoro, but one of the immigrant tribes. (/) Taitstmatra. (4) 
‘Tambahive. (/) Taimanand4no. (m) Tailavakara. 

These names represent simply the largest divisions of the tribe, many 

* of them being derived from the districts they inhabit, or else the districts 
have received their titles from the name of these :ab-tribes ; the; former 
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I think the most probable. Of them all, the Talaotra appear not only 
to be the most interesting, but also to have an authority or influence 
arising from the superstitious reverence for their ancestry accorded to 
them by the other tribes. 

Very little and but uncertain tradition exists among most of the 
different tribes in Madagascar as to their origin; and even the direction 
from which their ancestors came is so uncertain that some of the tribes 
say their forefathers came from the east, and some that they came from 
the west ; and so contradictory are the traditions on this subject, that no 
reliance can be placed on any account. But all this is otherwise with 
the Taimoro, where, although much of their so-called history bears the 
impress of a folk-lore tale, yet there is no uncertainty in the minds of the 
people as to their origin; and the accounts I have heard in different 
sections of the tribe correspond in a remarkable degree. All agree in 
certain particulars : that their ancestors emigrated from Arabia; that they 
inhabited a district near Mecca ; and that, living in troublous times, they 
were driven out of their country by enemies. The usually accepted 
account of this emigration, which, as I have said, savours strongly of a 
folk-lore tale, is as follows :— 

One day a girl had left the town to fetch water and, while at the 
well, was surprised and captured by the enemy's scouts, who took 
her as spoil, (Hereditary enemies are indicated here, not that any 
war had been declared, or any quarrel existed.) She asked them the 
object of their visit, and what they were in search of, to which they 
replied :— 

“We have come with the intention of making war on this town, so tell 
us where the road is by which we can enter the town and overcome its 
defenders.” 

“No!” she said, “I will not tell you. You may kill me or torture me, 
but I will not show you now.” 

They threatened her and cajoled her, but all to no purpose. At last 
she said : 

“If you go up to fight against this town with sword or spear, you will 
not overcome it ; but return whence you came, and I will there tell you 
how you may become masters of the place.” 

So they returned and carried this captive maid with them. And when 
called upon, this was her counsel :— 

“Collect together a great number of dogs, take them with you, sur- 
round the town, and urge on the dogs to the walls, and you will find that 
it will be easy to take the town without any fighting.” 

The people were divided for a long time as to what to do, whether to 
act according to the girl’s advice, or not. And when they decided to act 
as she had said, a difference arose as to the disposal of the maid. Some 
were for killing her as an incumbrance, others were for sparing her; but 
at last they agreed to let her live. They caught the dogs, took them 
with them, surrounded the walls, and urged on the dogs. The inhabit- 
ants were so frightencd at the unwonted noise and curious on-rush, that 
they lost their wits. Some threw themselves into the sea; some got 
into canoes and made off; while the remainder fell panic-stricken into 
the hands of the enemy. Those who escaped in the canoes were the 
ancestors of the Talaotra, who made their way to the Matitanana,. It is 
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because of this incident, or supposed incident, that the dog is a tabooed 
animal with the Talaotra.* 

The sub-tribes represented by those in the canoe were the Anaka- 
ra, Taiony, Taitsimaito, and Taivandrika. The king who was at the 
head of the expedition was Andrfamarohala. But it ought to be men- 
tioned that the Taimoro use the word “king” in a very broad sense, and 
in the use of the name make no distinction between an hereditary king, 

« an elected tribal chief, or a leader or commander chosen for a single 
expedition. I may mention, by way of illustrating the broad signification 
of this word, an incident that came under my notice a short time ago. 
In the course of an itinerating journey, I met a small company of our 
school children enjoying a holiday at Ndsikély, a village some hours’ 
journey from their home. They had made up a party for a few days, 
and had taken a house for themselves; and when I asked them who had 
accompanied them to take care of them and see to their food, they told 
me that before starting they had chosen one of their number, the biggest 

+ boy, about 13 years of age, as ‘‘king,” and they did as he commanded 
them, and he was responsible to their parents for their well-being. 
There are very few children in Madagascar out of their mothers’ arms. 

To return to the fugitives in the canoes. After they had started, it is 
said that there were so many, that they were afraid the canoes would be 
swamped. But they struggled on, hoping to reach safety; but at last, 
owing to the weather and darkness, fear took possession of them ; a hasty 
united council was held,.and a suggestion was made that all the children 
should be thrown overboard. A good deal of excitement seems to have 
arisen on this suggestion ; but eventually they agreed to throw away the 
children, sacrificing them to the general good. This was, on the part 
of some, not made in good faith, for although the Taivandrika threw 
overboard their children, all the others simply made a feint of doing so, 
or dropped stones into the water, so that when they came to land, it 
was found that although the children of the Taivandrika were all lost, 
the children of the others were still there. This account is said to be 
the origin of the proverbial saying among those in the Matitanana 
district : ‘‘Taivandrika crossing by canoe.” 

When the Taivandrika discovered how they had been imposed on, 
they were filled with wrath, and cursed and reviled those who had come 
with them ; and the curse or imprecation they are said to have used is 
employed still by their descendants when vexed with any of the other 
tribes. Their curses, however, seem to have rebounded on their own 

~heads, for the Taivandrika are a scattered and wandering people, having 
no settled territory, and spread over the country of the other tribes. 
They are also very few in number. 

These fugitives in the canoes are said to have landed at a part of the 
coast near to the spot now occupied by Vangaindrano, in the south ; but 
after making acquaintance with the country and the inhabitants, they 





© In connection with this subject, it may be mentioned that even now, if'a dog rubs against 
one of these people, it renders that person unclean. He must go immediately to the river 
and bathe, and whatever clothes he is wearing next the skin are thrown away, or given to the 
slaves. If by chance a dog jumps over or passes over the rice, when it is spread in the sun to 
dry previously to being husked, it is at once thrown away, or given to the slaves. But inter- 
coume with the Hova and other tribes i gradually lessening the hold which these and other 
customs and fady have upon the Taimoro, 
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said: ‘We are not able to remain here, for although the country is 
pleasant and fruitful, yet the people love war; their spears are in 
constant use, and we shall find no secure place for our wives and 
children. Let us leave this part at once.” Hence they again embarked 
and, making their way along the coast northward, eventually landed 
at Matitanana. 

As there were many more men in the expedition than women, they 
asked for wives from the Onjatsy, who live a short distance up the’ 
Matitanana, on the south bank. But, doubtless through fear, the Onjatsy 
not only would not agree. but in order to frighten them from the district, 
told them that, among other dangers that awaited them, there was a 
monster which lived in the river Matitanana, a man-eating creature, that 
would eventually destroy them all. In no way disconcerted, the Talao- 
tra, the new-comers, got a bullock and poisoned it—filling it with poison, 
the account says—and then threw it into the river. The creature ate 
the carcase and died, the new-comers gaining thereby security for 
themselves and a certain respect from the Onjatsy, who admired their 
cleverness, and acknowledged their superior skill and learning, as shown 
by their possession of some powerful drug or charm unknown to them- 
selves. . 

Irétra, a spot about three miles from the mouth of the Matitanana, on 
the north bank of the river, was the first settlement of these people; and 
there councils were held with a view to the future disposal of the families. 
It was agreed that the king should live at a place now occupied by the 
town of Ivato, in a central position in relation to the other families; the 
Anakara were to pass to the west, and the Taitsimaito to remain on the 
east. ‘‘For,” said they, ‘the Anakara are so much given to cursing and 
quarrelling, that we cannot have them on the east of the king; so let 
them go away to the west, to be easily seen. being between us and the 
sun.” Notwithstanding this division, Andriamarohala never lived at 
Ivato, but made his home at Ambdabé, when he and his family removed 
from Irotra. There he lived and died, and is buried in the wood, a 
little to the south of Mr. Desjardin’s trading-post. 

Such is the generally accepted account of the immigration of the 
Talaotra. It doubtless contains a modicum of truth, but around a 
central fact is woven such a mass of improbability, that its value as 
authen tic history is very much lessened. . Beside which, it only accounts 
for one or two branches of the tribe ; and the narrative admits the presence 
of the Onjatsy, from whom wives were sought for by the immigrants; and 
the Onjatsy are not only equally allied with the Talaotra, Anakara, and 
Taitsimaito to the Arabs, but Pave the honour of being the custodians * 
of one of the only two remaining original copies of their sacred book. 
Hence it is difficult to say whether the immigration spoken of is really 
the original immigration of the Arab race, or only that of a part, a 
former company having landed and settled in the same part of the 
country. Onjatsy is also the name of a town on the south bank of 
the Matitanana, about two miles from the mouth of the river. 

The people at any rate showed a considerable amount of acuteness in 
their choice of territory, for the district of Matitanana must be one of the ~ 
richest, from an agricultural point of view, in this remarkably fertile 
island. Well watered by the Matitanana river, the many tributaries) of 
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which flow through an extensive and gently undulating country containing 
about 600 square miles, and also by the Mananano river, to the north, not 
to mention the many small streams which flow into the sea or the lagoons 
along the coast, there is every facility for rice-growing. one of the most 
extensive and lucrative employments of the people. Very little of the 
engineering skill exhibited by the Betsileo in the formation of their rice 
plantations is required here. The low plains are easily flooded with 
water, and nothing more is required than little banks to mark the 
¢ boundaries of each man’s possession, and to assist in confining the water 
necessary for the growth of the rice-plant The soil is alluvial, and is 
4constantly added to and enriched by the frequent overflowings of the 
rivers. Even the higher lands are so fertile that a lazy style of cultivation 
‘has become the custom. Little if any attempt at manuring is adopted ; 
the ground is simply weeded, the weeds burnt, and without any further 
digging, the beans or earth-nuts or manioc are planted and left until ripe 
* enough to be gathered. The rice-fields are of twokinds: firstly, those planted 
in June and July, which resemble the ficlds in the interior of the island. 
In the preparation of these, the cattle are made to trample the clods of 
earth which have been roughly turned over by a spade, until, by the 
united action of their hoofs and the water retained between the little 
banks already referred to, a soft smooth mud has been produced. Into 
this the rice is thrown, and when about six or seven inches high, it is 
thinned out. All the young plants removed in the course of this 
process are transplanted into other fields similarly prepared. In these 
respects, the plan adopted by the Taimoro, and that by the people in the 
interior, differ. Among the Hovaand Betsileo, the rice is sown as thickly 
as possible in a small patch, and the whole is transplanted, when of the 
requisite size. In the Matitanana district it is sown thinly in large 
plots, and only the superabundance is taken up, the remainder being 
left in sifu to ripen. 

The other kind of rice-field is made by first burning down a tract of 
bush or forest ; and then, with a pointed stick, holes are made in the 
cleared ground, and one or two grains of rice are dropped in each hole. 
This sowing takes place in January or February, and produces rice 
having a large and beautifully white grain, but softer and much less 
nourishing than that grown under water ; and although fetching a better 
price in the market for export, it is less esteemed as a food supply by the 
natives than the redder grained rice of the marshes. 

The productiveness of the soil, assisted by the greater heat and heavier 
rainfall, is seen in the fact that the manioc, which takes a couple of years 
at least to come to perfection in Imérina, is ripe in Matitanana three 
months after the slips have been planted. 

A plentiful supply of fruit of good quality is produced in the district, 
and many introduced fruits flourish. Beside the bananas, mangoes, pine- 
apples, and guavas that grow in abundance along the road-sides, grapes, 
oranges, lemons, and limes, large and luscious, are to be found in several 
parts of the province, and cocoa-nuts thrive on the coast. The rofia 
palm in the forests, and the Aarifo rush in the swamps, supply the 
materials for dress and sleeping mats, while the traveller’s-trees, the 
bamboo, and the pandanus furnish all that is necessary for their unsub- 
stantial houses, and for their plates and spoons, 
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The rivers abound in fish, and an additional large supply is obtained by 
the people from the sea, which they navigate in boats of a peculiar 
construction, which effectually surmount the difficulties of the surf and 
high rollers, although to an English eye they appear most flimsy and 
unsafe. The keel is made very deep and long, ending in a high and 
peculiarly shaped prow, which extends some distance beyond the boat 
itself. No ribs are used, but the planks, after being bent into the 
requisite shape by the heat of the sun, are tied in position with withes 
or creepers. A few thwarts are introduced, also tied into their places; 
a step is made for a mast; a square sail is formed of plaited rushes or 
strips of pandanus leaves ; and this crazy craft is rendered fit for sea by 
having its large seams caulked with fibre from the bark of one of the 
forest trees. The boat, which is about 14 feet long, carries a crew of 
eight : six men paddle, one steers, and one, whose office is no sinecure, 
bales out. When a sufficient offing is obtained, the paddlers let down their 
lines, and the fish caught, generally a fairly good haul, is divided equally 
among the eight, as the services of the stcersman and baler-out cannot be 
dispensed with to allow of their fishing. ‘The one must keep the head 
of the craft to the seas, and unless the other continues his employment, 
a catastrophe would result. 

On the extensive prairie land large herds of cattle are kept. These 
are not, on the average, so good or so large as those in the interior, 
probably owing to the less nourishing nature of the grass, which is 
ranker on the coast; and cattle from the interior invariably lose flesh 
after a short stay on these plains Sheep and goats do not thrive in the 
Matitanana district, and pigs are /ddy (tabooed). The Taimoro will 
neither keep pigs nor eat pork, unlike in one respect the Taifasy and other 
south-east tribes, who, though making it /ady to keep pigs, do not object « 
to buying pork in the market and eating it, provided some one else has. 
kept the pig, and killed and prepared it for sale. 7 

Although the Taimoro do not reach the great forest to the west of 
their territory, there are several by no means insignificant forest tracts 
within the limits of their district, containing many vaiuable woods : rose- 
wood, ebony, a species of teak (Ain/sy’, and other hard building timber, 
besides the d/o, a red dye-wood, and the rofia palm; but no india- - 
rubber is now found in the forests of the Matitanana. 

There are indications that iron, and perhaps other metals, are to be 
found in this part of the island, but none are worked. All the iron used 
by these people is brought already smelted and, generally speaking, 
manufactured into spades, knives, hatchets, etc., from Betsileo, where 
a great number of the people make a good living by working iron for « 
the Taimoro market. ‘Ihe country is in places covered with volcanic 
rock, large quantities of lava protruding from the surface, or lying in 
boulder-like masses on the hill-sides. No gold has been found, although 
once or twice I have heard rumours of its existence in some of the rivers ; 
but these have turned out to be incorrect. 

Trading-posts have for many years been in existence on this coast; ¢ 
but, like the greater part of the coast-line on the east of Madagascar, it 
is wanting in harbours. The rivers are all entirely or partially blocked 
up with sand, and vessels are obliged to anchor at a considerable 
distance from land and work their cargo by decked lighters, which, btine 
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the goods through the surf to the beach, where they are landed by hand and 
carried up to the traders’ warehouses. The river mouth of the Matita- 
nana is fairly wide and deep, and large boats could. it is believed, be 
worked through into the quiet water of the river, which is here like a 
large lake; but it is fady for any boat to enter. Foreigners would, if 
they dared, disregard this fady, only that as they are dependent upon 
the natives here for labour, the latter would no doubt take no care of the 
boat in entering the passage; and then, if any accident occurred, they 
would simply disclaim all responsibility. The breaking of the fady would, 
in their minds, account for any mishap, and be a just retribution upon the 
venturesome foreigner in not regarding with reverence, equal to their 
own, the taboo of the tribe. 

The climate of the Taiméro province is hot and damp, the average 
monthly maximum temperature in the shade of a Stevensen screen being 
87°, with an absolute maximum of 102°, and a direct sun-light register 
of 164°; the average monthly minimum of the temperature at night for 
the year being 65°. There can scarcely be said to be a rainy and dry 
season, except in the sense that heavy thunderstorms are confined to that 
part of the year corresponding with the rainy season in the interior, 
from November to April, and that during those months the heaviest 
rainfall is registered. In February and March the greatest amount of 
rainfall is registered, amounting in some years from 20 to 24 inches. 
The annual total rainfall gives over roo inches. This, with a large 
preponderance of north-easterly winds, which are warm, and blow along 
the coast over the lagoons and swamps, render the district very unhealthy 
both for foreigners and for natives who come from other parts of 
the country. The flat nature of the country helps the evil, as large 
swamps, beside the well-known lagoons, exist all along the coast, and 
in many parts entirely surround the towns. These make fertile rice-plan- 
tations, but are hotbeds for the rapid generation of malarial fever, which 
often assumes a very virulent form on this part of the coast. 

Notwithstanding this, the native population is large, indeed it may be 
said to be dense for Madagascar. I know of no other spot, outside the 


- plain immediately surrounding Antananarfvo, where there is a larger 


population than in the Taimoro valleys. The villages are not only near 
together, but are above the average in number of houses; while the 
families of the Taimoro are larger than those of the majority of Mala- 
gasy. This doubtless arises from the higher state of morality existing 
among these people even before Christianity was brought to them. All 
travellers with whom I have had the opportunity of speaking are forcibly 
impressed with the way the children seem to swarm in the Taimoro 
villages. The people have intermarried very little with other tribes, and 
each branch of the tribe has kept itself. to a very great extent, distinct. 
This, together with the clannish, almost superstitious, reverence for their 
ancestors and their writings, has kept from the Taimoro many of those 
evils which have seriously affected the growth of population in other 
tribes. 

The writings just referred to are unique in Madagascar. Called by the 
people the Séra-b2 (or ‘Great writings’), they constitute, as far as we 

now, the only books used in the island until Christianity was introduced 
by the English missionaries. These writings are said to have. been 
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brought from Mecca by their ancestors (in the canoe already referred « 
to), who carefully preserved them and handed them down to their chil- 
dren, with the power to read them. This accomplishment is now, whatever 
it may have been in the early settlement of these people in Madagas- 
car, simply instruction in the Arabic characters, and t he mode of forming 
the characters into words. None of them have now the power of 
accurately translating or understanding what they read, although many 
of the passages are committed to memory, and are used on certain 
occasions as incantations or prayers to God and Mohammed. I have 
known Taimoro men travel several days’ journey, upon hearing of the 
location of an Arab trader, so as to secure a translation of a passage in some + 
of their books, in order to add to their own importance by an exhibition 
to their neighbours of their superior knowledge. 

A superstitious sacredness is attached to the writing itself, and 
passages from it are copied on to small pieces of native paper and worn 
as amulets round the neck. Nearly every child in the tribe has one of 
these small charms attached to a string round its neck, and carefully 
preserved from wet or injury by being wrapped in bark and thickly 
plastered with wax, till it looks something like the long agate beads 
affected so much by the women of the coast tribes. 

The one great desire of all Malagasy women is to become mothers. 
If any woman of the Taimoro fears that she is likely to be an exception 
to the general rule—for the majority have large familics—she has 
recourse to one of the scribes and diviners, or priests, as they call them. . 
A portion of the sacred writing is copied upon a piece of white paper 
and carefully wrapped in rofia fibre. This is held over the smoke of 
some burning gum used as incense, while a certain formula is recited 
by the wise men, which takes the form of a blessing and assurance of 
the consummation desired, rather than of a prayer; after this the 
document and its covering are enveloped in wax and ornamented with 
beads ; a string is attached, and it is worn like a bead. ‘Sometimes,” 
naively said my informant, ‘‘the woman has her wish, and she becomes 
a mother, and sometimes she does not.” In either case, the money or 
its equivalent has been paid to the diviner, and he at any rate is perfectly» 
satisfied. 

In the same fashion almost all the circumstances of life are made to be 
in some way or other dependent upon the Sora-e; and a spurious but 
most effective sacredness is given to them by the fady or taboo which is 
invariably connected with them. No original copy is ever parted with, 
though cunning, craft, and avarice have led the keepers to bamboozle 
some foreigners with ancient-/ooking copies. It is only with difficulty’ 
that a sight of the original books (only two, some say three, are in 
existence) can be obtained ; and they are smokc-dried, dirty, torn, and 
rat-eaten to such an extent as to render them almost useless. There are, 
however, some very good copies, so it is said, over which great care has 
been taken to secure accuracy, and almost fabulous amounts are de- 
manded for single copies, which are even then only secured by favour. 

They are written upon large sheets of a kind of vegetable parchment 
made from the bark of one of the forest trees. The bark is stripped- 
from the tree, and after being denuded of the rough outer bark, it is 
steeped in water until saturated and softened. It is then beaten with 
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mallets or flattened pieces of wood until it is reduced to the proper thick- 
ness. It is then firmly pegged on a board and exposed to the sun, 
which not only dries the bark, but bleaches it. In order to make it 
ready for the pen, it is washed with a fairly thick size, made of manioc 
root reduced to powder and boiled in water. After this has dried, the 
surface of the bark is tolerably smooth, and can be written upon with 
their pens or a quill with comparative facility. These sheets of bark are 
then cut into convenient sizes (about quarto) and stitched together into 
book form, but not rolled. 

The pen used is made from a piece of bamboo, treated very much as 
we do quills, and cut in the same fashion. Quills, however, seem never 
to have been used by these people. The ink is a gummy solution of 
lamp-black and, judging by some of the specimens I have seen, is very 
durable, as well as of a brilliant blackness. 

The utmost care seems to have been taken both with the instruction 
of the male children in the art of reading and writing the characters, and 
in the endeavour to secure accurate transcripts of the original books. 
The scholars are required to rigorously observe the various fady, on 
pain of expulsion from their families and tribe. They are required to 

* abstain from certain foods, such as eels, certain sea fish, pork, etc., and 
an absolute moral purity is enjoined. 

In case of war, or fire, or hurricane, or other event likely to imperil 
the safety of the Sora-de, the keepers answer for their preservation with 
their lives ; if shey are able to escape the calamity, whatever it may be, 
they are considered as able to save the sacred books. These must come 
before considerations of money, property, or family ; and hence, through 
all the disturbances and unrest of a semi-savage state of society, the 
books have been preserved. 

The books, besides being called the Sora-le, are also called by the 
educated (the readers of chem), the Xardna, evidently a corruption of 
‘Koran.’ But in the course of generations the actual meaning of the 
word—as applied to one book—has been to a great extent lost, and is 
used to represent the various stages or standards through which the 
students pass. For instance: the normal character or sign of the 
consonants is called the Karana zéalohany, i.e. the first Karana; the 
pointing of these consonants with some ofthe simplest vowels is called 
the second Karana; while those who are able to read any of the books 
are said to have mastered the third Karana. 

I have in my possession an old and reputedly authentic copy of a part 
of one of the original books. It seems to contain, among other things, a 
treatise on astrology ; but I have not had time to attempt to secure a 
translation. If I find it contains anything of interest when translated, I 
will forward a copy for a future number of the ANNUAL. 

The possession of these books, together with the natural acuteness and 
exclusiveness of the Taimoro, has secured for them a certain kind of 
reverence from other tribes, which they have not been slow to turn to 

, their own profit. Itis said that the vast majority of the ddy (charms) 
and idols used in the country came from the Taimoro. Even the noted 
Kélimalaza, one of the Hova idols destroyed by the late Queen in 1869, 
came originally from this part of the country, having been captured in 
one of the wars and taken to Imerina as legitimate spoil. ; At the, present 
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day men travel about the country with reputed ody, and secure a good ¢ 
living through the gullibility of the villagers. The mode of operating 
may be varied to suit different cases, but here is one method which I 
can vouch for. A Taimoro, with a design of this sort upon a certain 
village, goes there disguised asa traveller of some other tribe, and enters, 
as all travellers are welcome to do, one of the houses he finds occupied, 
for his mid-day meal. In the course of conversation with his host, whom 
he can easily induce to believe that he has arrived from a place far from 
the Matitanana, he draws from him a few leading particulars relating to 
the past life of the owner of a house he indicates. Then. having finished 
his meal, he resumes his journey. But, after getting a sufficient distance, 
he washes his face, which has been stained. changes his dress, putting on 
the peculiar long dressing-gown style of robe worn by the Talaotra, and 
returns to the village, making no secret of his profession, and makes 
his way to the house indicated to his host of the morning. He takes 
care that there is a look of comfort and prosperity about the house and 
owner. He asks and readily obtains quarters for the night, as travellers 
are always welcome for the sake of their news, which is retailed round the 
evening fire. The Taimoro takes care to make it beiieved that he 
has never been in that part of the country before, and has seen no one 
from the district. Then, when the time is ripe, he tells the man all he 
knows about him, in a careless way:—‘‘Let’s see, you lost your father 
two years ago in the rice-planting time ; he was gored by a bull at such 
and such a place,” and so on, till the man, in wonder, asks how he 
knows all that. It is of course put down to divination, and a good price 
is secured for the ody, which the rascal makes him believe will be just 
the thing for his household. The fame spreads with morning light, 
even his host of the previous mid-day is astounded by some pieces of 
information which he forgets he told the traveller of the previous day ; 
and the end of it is that the cunning fellow leaves, driving before him 
several cattle, and with money in his loin-cloth in place of the worthless + 
dirty bits of wood he leaves behind him, 

Many of the customs of the Taimoro differentiate them from all the 
other tribes in Madagascar: the burial of the dead, the yearly feast, 
marriage customs, their fast-days, and offering of first-fruits, etc.; but it 
is impossible in one article to speak of them all. Enough has now 
been written to show that these Taimoro, besides being a numerous tribe, 
are a very interesting people, not merely from the missionary’s point of 
view, but from the scientist’s also. If of sufficient interest, and the 
editors can allow a little space in the next ANNUAL, some of the above 
points may be amplified. 

Gezorce A. SHaw. 
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THE EPIDEMIC OF INFLUENZA OF 1893. 


T may be well to put on record a few notes regarding the very severe 
epidemic of Influenza that has recently swept over the island of 
adagascar. The disease seems to have broken out first on the east 
coast, especially at Tamatave, the principal seaport, about the beginning 
of July. Both Europeans and Malagasy suffered alike, and the mortality 
among the natives was great. It would almost seem as if Tamatave was 
the starting-point, from whence the disease spread westwards. We in 
the Capital heard of its steady, though not very rapid, progress up country, 
as the epidemic reached one village after another. The bearers of goods 
suffered terribly, and in some parts so great was the mortality, that the 
road was said to stink from the dead bodies lying about unburied. 

During the first week of August we noticed a few suspicious cases 
amongst the out-patients at the dispensaries in Antananarivo, and very 
soon influenza became general throughout the whole city. Very few 
escaped its clutches, and the mortality was truly fearful, principally from 
causes which I will presently explain. From Antananarivo again, the 
disease spread to surrounding towns and villages in all directions, most 
rapidly perhaps towards the west. In some places the population was 
decimated, and in many, the people had not time to close their graves 
before other victims had succumbed and required burial. In September 
we heard of the influenza having reached Fianarantséa and Ambohima- 
ndrdso, in the south, though the type, as far as I can hear, does not seem 
to have been so severe as in Imérina. In the same space of time it 
ravaged Vénizdngo, and swept away hundreds, probably thousands, on 
its progress to Mojanga. The reports from Mévatanana were very 
distressing, but I am inclined to think that probably, in that direction, 
malarial fever seriously complicated the disease. During September 
the number of cases in Antananarivo steadily diminished, and the 
disease may be said to have died out here by the close of that month. 

It is of course quite impossible in a country like this to obtain any 
statistics that would give an accurate idea of the mortality from 
influenza during the epidemic ; but judging roughly, from the number 
of deaths around us, I should say that in the central province of Ime- 
rina not less than 10,000 perished from influenza and its consequences. 
There was scarcely a family whose members were not in mourning for 
the loss of one or more of their number. 

There was nothing specially characteristic in the symptoms mani- 
fested. Among the most marked may be noticed chilliness, severe pains 
in the forehead, back of neck, and spine, extending to the limbs and chest, 
with general lassitude and prostration. The temperature was often very 
high, but transient. The respiratory system suffered severcly in the great 
majority of cases, there being very considerable congestion of the throat 
and bronchial mucous membrane. Consequently, sore throats and 
coughs were almost universal. ‘The great mortality was undoubtedly due 
to what might be termed “influenzic pneumonia,” a type of catarrhal 
pneumonia almost characteristic of the disease. Epistaxis, coryza, and 
various digestive derangements were also common accompaniments, 
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The chief causes of the heavy mortality were the following :— 

Firstly, ignorance and superstition on the part of the people. A great 
many would on no account approach a doctor for treatment. thinking and 
saying that this was a purely Malagasy disease which the doctors knew 
nothing of. Others said it formed part of the cargo of the S.S. Conway" 
Castle, and that when that unfortunate vessel was wrecked on the coast, 
the disease escaped and found its way to the land; while others again 
had more remarkable theories still. Feeling feverish and hot, the poor 
folks walked about in the cold wind, or lay down on the ground in the 
open; others took to bathing in cold water, either at home, or in the 
streams and rivers, and by these and other foolish customs greatly 
heightened the severity of the disease, and produced fatal pulmonary 
complications. A common practice in some parts was to keep the 
wretched victim walking about, or standing, and not allowing him on any 
account to lie down or sleep, under the impression that if he did so, he 
would never awake again. In some outlying parts there was a general 
return to regular heathen practices ; sacred springs and Vazimba graves 
were resorted to, and numerous old customs were revived. 

A second cause of the appalling mortality was the very inadequate 
clothing the Malagasy wear in cold weather The majority wear a loin- 
cloth, along shirt-like garment of calico, and a /dméa of the same material ; 
voila tout! The cold winds and mists soon penetrate through these 
poor coverings, and should the wearer get influenza, it is hardly surprising 
that he should develope serious complications. 

The third cause was undoubtedly the lack of doctors and suitable 
drugs. I know of no fatal case among patients who sought advice and 
treatment at the very commencement of the disease. The influenza 
readily yielded to the usual remedies, quinine, arsenic, salycilate of soda, 
antifebrin tonics, etc.; and could the number of doctors have been 
multiplied a hundredfold, with medicine in proportion, there is no reason 
to suppose the epidemic would have been more fatal in Madagascar 
than it was in Europe last year, perhaps a great deal less so. 

*  -S. Backwett Fenn. 

P,S,—Since writing the above we have been visited with a slight return of the epidemic, 
‘This commenced about the middle of October, and continued for 3 or 4 weeks, ‘The type, 
however, was very mild, with few or no complications ; and the nervous symptoms predomina- 


tod. Cates of infuenza have continued to occur sporadically well nto the month of December, 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES OF FOSSILS AT ANTSIRABE?. 


DeExs my long residence of twenty-one years as a missionary at 
Antsirabé, in the VAakinankaratra district of Central Madagascar, I 
have at various times made discoveries of bones of recently extinct animals, 
recent, that is, in a geological sense, although probably of considerable 
antiquity, judging from an historical standpoint. As these ‘finds’ of mine 
possess, I feel sure, considerable interest for the naturalist and the geologist, 
1 will here give a brief description of what has been discovered, merely 
Premising that, as I make no pretension to scientific attainments, my account 
can only be of a simple and popular kind. 
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1.—The Locality.—On referring to a good map of Madagascar, the Nor- 
kegian mission station of Antsirabe will be found a little to the north of 20° 
S. Lat., and a little west of 45° E. Long. (reckoning from the meridian of 
Paris). This place is 5850 feet above the sea-level, and is therefore in one of 
.the highest inhabited regions of the island, and about a thousand feet higher 
than the Capital. The district is full of extinct volcanic cones and craters, 
and basaltic lava is found in abundance in the neighbourhood. Hot springs 
are, it is now well known, found in many parts of Madagascar; and there 
are several near Antsirabe, which closely resemble, in their chemical consti- 
tuents, the Vichy springs of France. Prof. Waage of Norway has made an 
analysis of our springs here, an account of which may be found in ANNUAL 
xv., 1891, p. 376. 
+ To the presence of these mineral springs, with the lime and other elements 
they hold in solution, we owe the preservation of the bones of the various 
animals I have discovered. The name of Antsirabe is composed of three 
Malagasy words meaning ‘‘At-much-salt” (sira, salt, 6é¢, much), and, in 
accordance with this name, the water contains bicarbonate of sodium, chlor- 
ides of potassium, magnesia, and sodium, and sulphates and carbonates of 
lime, and these substances have kept the bones in good condition; many 
indeed are perfectly preserved and quite fresh in appearance, while others are 
partially fossilized. Around the localities where the springs occur, the soil 
is saturated with a kind of salt, which appears on the surface in the dry 
season and gives the appearance of hoar-frost to the grass. This salt tastes 
like potash, and is much used by the Malagasy to give to their cattle. A 
tush (véndrona), from which salt, or rather potash (sera-vondrona), is 
obtained, also grows in the neighbourhoud. 
The mission station of Antsirabe is situated almost in the centre of the 
¢large plain of the same name. Not far to the west of the mission house 
(about 180 to 200 feet distance) there is a little valley running north and south, 
the surface of which is from 60 to 7o feet below the general level of the plain. 
In this valley, which varies from 120 to 250 yards broad, are several hot 
springs, over some of which rude bath-houses have been erected, which are 
much used both by Europeans and Malagasy. At about ten minutes’ walk 
south of the mission house, I built in 1879, over one of the principal hot 
springs, a bath-house, with four chambers, two of them being for the exclusive 
use of the Queen and the Prime Minister, should they visit Antsirabe. We 
also built a small house over another spring, very near the first-named one, of 
cold water, but with valuable mineral constituents, and used for drinking by 
people suffering from rheumatic and other complaints. 
Very near our bath-house the native Government procures its supplies of 
* time, and has a lime-kiln. It was when digging here for lime that the first 
bones were discovered, but these were rather small ones. A little higher up, 
and to the west of the mission station, the valley is covered with a layer of 
+ marshy soil, about 6 to 8 feet deep, consisting chiefly of volcanic ash and mud 
mixed with the products of the various springs. Under this softer material 
there is a stratum of limestone, through which the springs come to the 
‘surface. At a depth of 5 or 6 feet in this calcareous material, the bones occur 
in abundance, those of different animals being found mixed together indis- 
criminately. Within an area of about a hundred square feet, I discovered 
several skeletons of Hippopotami, as well as an abundance of bones of birds. 
Quite recently also, only a few yards to the west of the same spot, the same 
kind of remains have been found ; and these comprise bones of animals of all 
ages, from those of apparently newly-born individuals to perfectly adult 
forms ; and the same statement applies also to the bones of the birds. 


2.—Hippopotamus.—This animal is now extinct in Madagascar, but it 
must have been plentiful here in recent geological times. The remains 
discovered show that it was smaller than the present, large( species common 
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in Southern and Equatorial Africa, probably from a half to two-thirds theize 

of Hippopotamus amphibius. Yt was in 1880, when excavating in’ the’ 
stratum of lime to the north of the Queen’s bath-house, 6 feet below the sur- 

face, that I discovered the first remains of the Hippopotamus. At this spot, 

within the space of a few yards, I found six well-preserved skulls and several 

of the large bones. The finest specimens of these were sent in 1881 to the 
Museum at Christiania in Norway. The other examples I gave to Dr. Hil- 
debrandt, a German naturalist, who was just then staying at Antsirabe for 
the benefit of the baths. Last year, and again this year, I have found several 
almost perfect skeletons in the northern part of the valley and west of the 
mission station. These were in excellent preservation, being found near some 

hot springs. The following are the sizes of the different bones :— 














om. 
Between the eyes. a. 16.0 30.5 
Round the skull, between eyes and ears 80.0 305 
Hip-bone . length 47.0 1 285 

55-0 
Thigh-bone, circumf, 13-5 40 





3.—Zpyornis maximus.—It is well known that the medieval Arabian 
writers have many marvellous stories about an enormous bird, which they 
termed ‘Roc’ or ‘Rukh ;’ and Marco Polo, the famous Venctian traveller, also 
speaks of this wonderful bird as being found in Madagascar, although 
he never really saw it. It has been thought by some that these stories take 
their rise either from native traditions of a large bird actually existing, or 
from the occasional finding of the enormous eggs of the <Zpyornis. The first 
discovery of bones of this bird was made by the well-known French naturalist, 
M. Grandidier, who travelled extensively in Madagascar from 23 to 25 years 
ago, and has since then been engaged in preparing the most elaborate and 
costly work ever published upon this country. His discoveries of Zpyornis 
fossils were made on the south-west coast, in the neighbourhood of Méron- 
dava, but they only comprised some of the leg-bones and a specimen of the 
egg, now deposited in the National Museum at Paris. 

‘The largest and by far the fullest discovery of remains of the great bird, 
however, have been made here at Antsirabe. The first bones were found on 
the 23rd November, 1892, in the valley already mentioned; and this year I 
have obtained many more, so that I have now the most complete skeleton yet 
known, although possibly a few of the smaller bones may still be wanting. 
Thave also got a quantity of bones of some other species unknown to M. Gran- 
didier. The most important of these ‘finds,’ and one which is quite new, 
is the discovery of the cranium, all the dorsal and cervical vertebre, and the 
pelvis of the fyornis. As yet have come across no perfect egg, but 

ave obtained a quantity of fragments of the shell. I presume this may be 
accounted for by the supposition that the birds were killed suddenly, together 
with the other animals, by a volcanic eruption. 

I now possess a perfect cranium, with the exception of the lower jaw and 
the beak ; the latter I fear there is little chance of ever obtaining, as its 
horny substance would be more difficult to preserve uninjured. I Fave also 
found larger or smaller portions of many other skulls, exactly similar in shape 
to the perfect one, except that in two examples the forehead is somewhat 
flatter than it is in the majority of cases. Possibly this indicates another 
variety, or even a different species, of 2pyornis. Besides many bones 
which it is rather difficult to classify properly, I have a rather large one, 
which must, I think, be the breast-bone or sternum. 

The following table shows the dimensions of the principal portions of the 
skeleton, and it should be noticed that the circumferences here given are 
taken at the smallest part of each bone :— 
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om, 


cm. om. 
Perfect skull, from root of beak to base, . circumf,15.0 length 60,0 





at junction with vertebra. uw 7 ine” 11.0 4, 23.0 
lo. ween the orbits ofwing-bone,, 95 1 39.0 
Another skull, do, do. rhea . ow BK 





cm, 
Thigh-bono, circumf. ...20.5..... 345 

The large pelvis bone and the Jast lumbar vertebre form a rather sharp 
crest on the ridge of the back. Although the pelvis is a little damaged at 
each end, it still has a length of 95 cm., and measures, from one socket of the 
hip-joint to the other, 28.5 cm. The dorsal vertebra are about as large as 
those of a horse or an ox, with large spinal processes. The vertebrx of the 
neck decrease in thickness as they approach the head. The lowest part of 
the metatarsus shows that the bird had three tocs ; and some of the toe-bones 
are, I believe, among those which I haye collected. As no portion of the 
beak has yet been found, it is still a question as to what kind of food the 
pyornis subsisted upon ; doubtless, however, it was very similar in habits, 
as it is in structure, to living Struthidz, although differing from them in 
several particulars. The fragments of egg-shell found are 2 millimétres 
in thickness. 

The late Mons. G. Muller, a French naturalist unhappily murdered a few 
months ago, whose principal ‘object in visiting Madagascar was to obtain 
complete skeletons of the Zfyornis, stayed with me for a short time in the 
month of June ; and to him I gave a somewhat damaged skull of the bird, as 
well as other bones, which, I believe, have already been sent to France, 
But since M. Muller’s visit, I have, as above mentioned, added to my collec- 
tion many other portions of the skeleton, including the perfect skull, whose 
dimensions have been given above. 

4.— Gigantic Tortoise. have not yet obtained a complete skeleton of 
this animal, although I have found most of the bones, together with the 
scutellum and the breast-plate, the latter in several pieces; and I believe 
I have also got portions of the skull. All these are perfectly fossilized, and 
from their size show that this Tortoise must have been very large. The hip- 
bone is 26cr. thick at the socket of the joint; the fibula is 29.5 cm. long 
and 10.5 cm. thick ; while the scutellum is from 1.5 cm. to 4.5 cm. in thick- 
ness, and the breast-plate from 1.5 to 6.5 cm. in thickness. 

5-—Crocodile.—Of this reptile, a skull, together with some bones and 
dermal scutes have been found, although the skull is somewhat damaged; 
it is only 27.5 cm. long, so that this species would seem to have been small, 
compared with the living species of Crocodile now found in Madagascar. 

I may add here that, among the fossils above described, there are also the 
bones of several small birds; but whether these belong to still existing 
species, or are those of extinct forms, has still to be determined by those more 
versed in palzontology than myself. 

6.—Probable Period of the Extinction of the above Animals.—As 
already mentioned, it seems likely that the immediate cause of the death of 
the animals now described was an eruption, or rather, successive eruptions, of 
now extinct volcanoes in the neighbourhood of Antsirabe; and several 
circumstances tend to prove that these animal remains are of considerable 
antiquity. It may be here noted that a little to the east of the spot where 
the Queen’s bath-house has been built, is a mass of limestone about a 
hundred feet long and twenty feet high, which has been deposited by a 
hot spring, which still makes its way to the top of the rock and deposits 
fresh layers of lime ; and it is evident that a very long period of time must 
have clapsed before this mass of limestone could have attained its present 
dimensions, T.G.ROsAAS, 
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VARIETIES. 


Old Coins found in the Ankaratra Mountains.—Under one of the old hill-top 
towns on the western slopes of the Ankaratra Mountains, near some old 
graves, a landslip occurred, and a small earthen pot, unlike those made in 
the country at the present time, was exposed. The finder broke the pot in 
handling it, and some twenty-nine old coins were found in it. Three were all 
that I could obtain of them, the others having been melted up to make orna- 
ments ; but they are said to be good specimens, in fact, the finder kept them for 
‘good ‘luck’ and parted with them most unwillingly. The shape of the pot, 
according to the description given, was something like an ancient vase, and 
it was covered with a small lid. 

Both the town and graves belonged to the people who lived in that part of 
Imérina before the present tribe of Hova went to live there, and nothing is 
known about them. The name of the old village, however, has survived, and 
is a common name of a hill-town amongst the Sakalava, viz., Manéva. No 
doubt the coins have laid in the grave, from which they were broken away by 
the landslip, for a very long time. There were some remains of human bones 
in the débrzs, I believe. If any one can recognise them and determine their 
date, it might prove interesting; I should be glad to hear from them, and 
they might see the coins. 

There is no doubt that the largest coin was square; holes have been rudely 
punched and drilled in it to wear in a necklace; the two smaller coins were 
hexagonal. They weigh respectively 25,14, and 8 grammes. They are all 
silver, without alloy apparently, being soft; and although the impression is 
tude, like their shapes, yet they are not native work, but have been struck with a 
die. The shield and quarterings on the larger coins are the same ; that on the 
smallest is different and not so well done; the cross and patterns on the 
obverse seem to be the same in all three.—E. 0, Mc. MAHON. 


Depth of the Crater Lake Tritriva.—When I wrote my article on this lake in 
the ANNUAL of 1888, pp. 467—472, no accurate measurements had then 
been made of its depth. I have, however, been favoured with the following 
particulars by the Rev. Jehannes Johnson, of the Norwegian Missionary 
Society. Mr. Johnson says: ‘‘In the ANNUAL of 1888 you wrote an article 
on ‘The Volcanic Lake of Tritriva ;’ perhaps, therefore, it will interest you to 
hear that the depth of the water has been measured. Here is a rough diag- 
ram showing the places where soundings were made, SC-TT3>N. Att 
it was found to be 328 feet deep, at 2 it was 443 feet, and at 3 it was 474 feet 
in depth. The natives expected it would prove to be much deeper than this.”” 
Thus it appears that although not, as popularly supposed, unfathomable, the 
depth of this remarkable sheet of water is still very considerable for its small 
area, and is quite sufficiently profound to have given rise to the many weird 
legends connected with it in the popular imagination.—J.s. (ED.) 


The Great Inundation of January, as an Illustration of Changes in Physical 
Geography. - On the night of Saturday, Jan. 28th of this year, and during part 
of the following Sunday, the central province of Imcrina was visited by an 
unusually heavy storm of wind and rain. This did immense damage, 
destroying hundreds of houses and village churches, and—far more serious 
mischief—breaking through the river embankments in various places, so that 
by the following Tuesday hundreds of thousands of acres of the great plain of 
Béetsimitatatra and its innumerable adjoining valleys were under water. 
More embankments gave way as the days went on, so that by the end of the . 
week the fair plain, with its crops of early rice just ready for the, reaper, (was » 
drowned under four feet or more of muddy water. It was several weeks before 
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the waters subsided and the plain emerged from its flooded condition ; 
and it may therefore be not unfitting to put on record here what I wrote 
within a few days after the storm, giving one's impressions of the novel scene. 

“If one could forget the terrible losses to the people of Imerina caused by 
the storm and heavy rains of Saturday night, Jan. 28th, and the sad 
destruction of the staff of life, the present aspect of the wonderful rice-plain 
west of Antananarivo would be full of interest to those who can make a 
‘scientific use of the imagination.’ Last week, to any one gazing westward, 
or, more exactly speaking, passing his eyes from north-west to west, south- 
west, south, and south-east successively, the great plain of Betsimitatatra 
presented one of the most beautiful spectacles that can be imagined. For 
many miles in every direction there was a sea of verdure and of golden 
colour also, the later rice being a brilliant green, like a vast meadow ; while to 
the north-west, the golden tinting of the surface over hundreds of acres 
showed that the earlier crop was ripe and ready for the sickle, a few of the 
nearer fields being indeed already cut, and the fortunate few rejoicing in the 
abundant harvest already gathered in. Far away, for more than 20 miles 
along the valley of the Iképa, could be traced the windings of the river which 
supplies the necessary irrigation for the rice ; and from the level surface the 
low hills of red clay rose in every direction as from a green sea, covered with 

pulous villages, the native ‘churches showing conspicuous among the 
Erown houses by their red-tiled roofs and, in some cases, by their modest 
towers. Beyond these gentle clevations showed the higher hills: Andringitra’s 
long serrated ridge to the north ; Ambéhimanda’s rounded bulk more to the 
west ; further still, the picturesque forms of Anténgona and AmbéhitrAmbo ; 
and, towering over all, to the south west, the long slopes of the mass of 
Ankiratra with its many-pointed summit. It was indeed a lovely scene, 
and never seemed to lose its charm, from its vast extent and its wonderful 
diversity of colour and of form. 

“But now, what a change three or four days have brought about! Except a 
small portion of the plain immediately west of the Capital, and a little of the 
country west of the river, all is covered with water; and where an abundant 
crop of rice waved ready for the reaper, there now stretches a vast extent of 
water several feet deep, under which some of the greatest embankments and 
chief roads are completely submerged. In some parts it is difficult to 
trace the river banks; it is ‘water, water, everywhere,’ and scores of low 
hills are now again turned into islands, cut off from all communication, 
except by canoe, with the world around them. 

“But this wonderful waste of waters reminds us that this scene, happily 
so rare—for no one, we believe, not even the oldest inhabitant, can remember 
anything approaching it—must have been, a century or two ago, as well as 
for unknown ages in.the past, the usual condition of Betsimitatatra every 
year in the rainy season. Before the Ikopa was embanked by some of the 
old kings of Imérina—some of those with such long names that one has to 
take a long breath before attempting to pronounce them*—there can be no 
doubt that the immense level plain, with its deep inlets on either hand, was 
an equally immense lake, with numerous bays running up between the rising 
grounds ; without indeed the long lines of huts which mow stand out of the 
water, or the villages on the red clay hills, but with papyrus and bamboo- 

‘ass and rush, and clouds of waterfowl—just as now on the Alaotra lake in 

otsihdnaka— and with patches of primeval forest on the surrounding land. 
Then the Hippopotamus snorted and rolled his unwieldy bulk in the streams 
and lakes; the great Aipyornis raced over the neighbouring downs; the 
Crocodile sunned himself on every sandbank; and the huge Tortoise, now 
confined to the little island of Aldabra, crawled over the low hills; and 


 Andrianjaka, Andriantsitakatrandriana, and Andriamisinavalona were some of those 
ancient royal worthies, #0 tradition says. 
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probably many other long extinct birds and beasts lived their lives in and 
around the great Imerina lake. For century after century the heavy rains— 
heavier probably then than now, from the greater extent of forest went on 
filling up the deep valleys with the rich black and blue loam of the rice-plain; 
dually the lake became less and less deep; slowly the river cut cut. its 
ed ; and then man came on the scene, and the old Imerina kin; 
are well worthy of remembrance and honour—aided nature by embanking 
the river ; and so, by slow degrees, the vast marshes and lakes became the 
magnificent rice-field of the Hova and the granary of Antananarivo. May 
‘a wise and understanding heart’ be given to the present Sovereign and her 
advisers, that they may devise such measures as shall repair for a long time 
to come the ruined embankments of the Ikopa; that so no one now living , 
may ever again see the Betsimitatatra plain transformed into its o1 al lake 
form, but that with plentiful harvests it may gladden the eye year aher year, 
and ‘satisfy the needs of the densely populated region ali around it.”— 
JAMES SIBREE. (ED.) 
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A Now Fossil Lemuroid from Madagascar.—We extract the following from the 
Geological Magazine of July of the present year, which is again taken from 
Proc. Roy. Soc., June 15th, 1893 :— 

“There has lately been sent to the British Museum (Nat. Hist.) a large 
collection of remains of Vertebrates from the south-west coast of Mada- 

ascar, comprising bones of Zfyornis, remains of Hippopotamus, of 

‘otamocherus, a sp. of Crocodilus robustus, and of two giant Tortoises 
(Zestudo). Amongst these were discovered a somewhat imperfect Mamma- 
lian skull and lower jaw. They were obtained by Mr. J.T. Last, from a 
marsh at Ambdlisatra, beneath a stratum of a white clayey substance (shell- 
marl) about two feet in thickness. The skull was placed in the hands of 
Dr. C. J. Forsyth Major, well known for his researches in the fossil Mamma- 
lia of Samos and various European localities, and has been determined by 
him to be that of a gigantic form of fossil Lemuroid, related to the extinct 
genus Adafis as well as to existing Lemuroids....Dr. Major names this 
new form Megaladapis madagascariensis.” —EDS. 


Eulophiella Elisabethw, the New Madagascarian Orchid.—Considerable sensa- 
tion has been caused in England in consequence of the discovery by a M. 
Hamelin_of a new and beautiful orchid in Madagascar, which has been 
named Lulophiella Elisabethe. The sensation has been heightened by 
the romantic story of adventure given by this gentleman in a letter to 
Messrs. Sanders of St. Albans, the well-known orchid growers. Unfortunately, 
however, that gentleman, for some unknown reason (possibly to secure a 
high price for his plants), has so larded his story with exaggerations, that 
not more than a tithe of it can be credited by anyone acquainted with Mada- 
gascar. The procuring of the orchid has been surrounded by an air of 
mystery and danger fully calculated to raise the price of this interesting 
plant in any European market. We give a few extracts from’ this romantic 
adventure, from which it will be seen that this gentleman's facts have been 
very largely drawn from his imagination :— 

“'Lulophiella Elisabethw hardly exists now. The plant grows in a country 
inaccessible to Europeans. I had a special privilege accorded me to 
penetrate those regions, etc.” “This plant only grows in a very limited region 


\ 
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(I believe he somewhere states ‘a swamp’) ...on the tops of the tallest trees.’” 
“Under the special care of my brother-in-blood... ..to prevent the total 
extinction of the species. “Amateurs may trust that no plant of this 
species can or will be imported.’”’ ‘Enormous difficulties and manifold 

ingers have to be surmounted before even the country where they grow 
can be reached.’’ ‘I had numerous obstacles to overcome, and was obliged 
to make enormous sacrifices, and to incur fearful expenses, etc.” ‘An 
amateur paying one hundred shillings for a plant would not cover the cost. 
Not counting the constant exposure of my life, and the lives of those 
accompanying me, not only was our party exposed to the risk of being 
strangled by ferocious and hostile tribesmen—a fate that befel many a 
poor fellow belonging to our expcdition—but we had to struggle almost 
night and day against the wild animals haunting these primeval forests. 
The most terrible of all is the protocrypta ferox Madagascariensis (sic), 
against which we had constantly to be on our yuard. During the day- 
time it is extremely dangerous, for it crouches in the forks of trees.... 
and watches for its prey.” (The latter half of this passage is pure 
fabrication.)* ‘Big fires had to be constantly kept up, etc.’ ‘The favourite 
haunt of the Protocrypta ferox seemed tome to be amongst the masses of 
foliage where the Eulophiella yrew. Here they were numerous.” ‘Appalling 
danger.” “There are also some giyantic hippopotamus and rhinoceros 
fossils in Madagascar, which | found in certain parts, and which, according 
to their bones, must be ncarly six times as larze as our elephants.” (! 

Now the truth is that no Rhinoceros bones have cver been discovered in 
Madagascar; and the bones of the extinct Hippopotamus indicate an 
animal of rather small dimensions. The one fact connected with this story 
is that M. Hamelin has discovered a new and interesting orchid somewhere 
in Madagascar, probably in thé south or south-west, where travelling is 
somewhat dangerous ; the rest is almost entirely pure romance.—R.B. (ED.) 











‘The Cryptoprocta ferox or Fosa.—‘‘I'wo specimens of that rare creature, the 
Tree Lion (Cryptoprocta ferox), just brought from Madagascar, were 
offered for sale the other day in Cheapside by auction. Two years ago a 

‘ood specimen was secured for the Zoological Society, but this was probably 
the only one existing in this country previous to this latest importation. A 
writer in the Saturday Review, who saw the two strange creatures, 
describes them as having delicate muzzles pecping out of a heap of soft 
brown fur, and eyes, brighter if possible than those of a young Fox, watching 
everything with fearless look. They sat embraced, their long tails curled 
about one another, like Monkeys. They were bought in at 85 guincas. 
The Foussa, or Cryptoprocta ferox, is the only genus of the family Crypto- 
proctidwe, and it is found nowhere but in Madagascar. In some respects it 
is something like a Civet-cat, but it is more nearly related to the true Cat. It 
is, in fact, not unlike a Cat, with a_longer body, a longer tail, and a more 
pointed muzzle.” - London Daily Paper. 


“Good Egg-sample!--One egg was sold the other day for £160 188; ride 
Times of Wedoesday last. ‘the egg was a perfect specimen of that rara 
avis in terris, the gigantic <Epyornis maximus of Madagascar. What did 
Mr. Stevens do with it? Did he have it made into several omelettes for a 
breakfast party of a dozen? Of course it was a perfectly fresh egg, and the 
only thing at all high about it was the price." —‘2uach,’ July 22, T8y3- 

















The Extinct Madagascar Hippopotamu: 
from remains of fossil Hippopotami 


-The followin: measurements, taken 
rom Antsirabe, give the approximate 









imal, whore scientific name is Cryptoprocta ferot 
ccount of it in ANNUAL NIL, p, 170, See alse 


# For facts about this Madagascar 
(Bennett), sce translation trom M. Pollen 
the following paragrph,—EDS, 
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size of this animal :—Length from snout to root of tail, about 7 feet. Height 
from ground to spine, about 3 feet. The height of the ordinary Hippopotamus 
ampribius is, according to Chambers's Encyclopedia (1890), 5 feet, and the 
length is given by Prof. Martin Duncan as reaching to 12 feet.-c.F/A- MOSS. 

Additional Notes from the 8. E. Coast.—Mr. Connorton asks us to include in 
his “List of Fishes, Mollusca, etc.,’” given in last year's ANNUAL, pp. 459- 
463, the Sskindriaka (sskina, hedgehog ; riaka, sea) or Sea-urchin (Echinus 
5p.); and also sends the following notes.—J.S. (ED.) 

He remarks about a bird called Ziny, that ‘‘up to the present it has been 
regarded as mythical, and is so described in the New Dictionary. I feel 
certain, however, that it exists and is a bird of nocturnal habits. It has 
been regarded as m: ‘al from the fact that when its wings open, so it is 
said, a kind of light comes from the under part, like that of the firefly. 
Ihave not seen the bird myself, but am assured by people whom I have no 
reason to doubt that it does exist. It is said to appear only at night, that 
its eyesight is defective, and that nature has placed, a kind of light, which 
comes from the working up and down of the wings, so that it may see food. 
lam trying to get you a specimen.” 

The Smaller Peregrine Falcon.—'‘What a plucky little bird the Zsipara 
is; you have it in your Table as Falco minor. Itis not a common bird on 
the coast, but during the past week a couple of these Falcons have regularly 
visited MAnanjara and made great depredations among the poultry. Two 
days ago I saw a veritable piece of clever work on the part of Mr. Zsifara. 
An old duck, with a brood of ducklings, was paddling about in the river, just 
in front of my place, and seemed to be Toroughly enjoying it, when a Zsifara 
appeared on the scene and made a dash at them. But the duck was on the 
alert, she quacked loudly, spread out her wings, and looking most fierce, drove 
off the enemy. This was repeated for quite ten different times; there were 
numbers of people about, but this did not disturb the Falcon at all. At last 
he went off, but it was only a ruse, for in about five minutes he reappeared, 
at first as a mere speck in the distance, but came on most rapidly and, 
without even circling, made a dash into the brood of ducklings and secured 
one. The rapidity with which he went off with his prize was astonishing; I 
never imagined the bird could fly so quickly, especially when hampered with 
such a weight.” 

The Trandraka ( Centetes ecaudatus ).—Of this small animal, which takes 
in Madagascar the place of the Hedgehogs of other parts of the world, Mr. 
Connorton writes to me: ‘Have you ever noticed the large number of young 
‘ones which these animals produce ?. About a month ago a little terrier pup 
of mine rooted out a nest of them, and we found 22 young ones! The same 

up two or three days ago found another hole with 17 young Zrandraka. 
They are very easily reared and soon become quite tame; the only food they 
require is a supply of earth-worms.”” 

mall Carnivora.—‘'There is a small animal, something like a Weasel and 
called A/aza, which is very common on this eastern coast. I do not see 
the word in the Malagasy Dictionary. Is it known in the interior? It 
is quite a terror to the poultry yard.”"—J.G.c. [This animal is apparently 
not known by this name in the interior ; probably it is a species of Galidia, 
small carnivorous animals of genera peculiar to Madagascar.—J.S. (ED.)] 

Notes on some Malagasy Birds rarely seen in the Interior.—During the year 
3895 a specimen of Soumagne's, Owl (Heliodilus Soumagnet) was taken 
in the upper forest of Eastern Imérina. It had previously been secured near 
Tamatave, but this is the first time, so far as I have heard, of its being seen 
so far in the interior. It was of very beautiful yellow colour, with less of the 
brown mixture on the back than in the common Barn Owl (Strix flammea), 
but deeper yellow underneath (on the belly). Lesson’s Ground Roller 
(Brachypteracias leptosomus) has also been secured in the upper, forest. 
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During the very severe hurricane which blew over Imerina at the end of 
January last, some Frigate: birds (Freguta minor ) were carried to the centre 
of the island. One individual was captured some three or four miles north of 
the Capital and came into my possession. It measured 30 inches from the 
tip of the beak to the end of the tail, and 68 inches from tip to tip of the 
extended wings. Another specimen which I also obtained was captured in 
the great plain between the two forests. One of these birds had a EG 
head and neck; the head and neck of the other were of the same dar! 
brown colour as the body, but it had a crimson fleshy pouch under its throat. 
This was a female, and I suppose the other was a male bird. If the one 
taken in Imerina had been blown up from the east, the direct distance 
traversed may have been a little under 100 miles, but it must have crossed 
the two belts of forest. If (as seems most probable) it came from the west, 
it must have traversed very nearly 200 miles. It may be mentioned that no 
instance has been previously recorded of these birds flying so far inland. 
The ones referred to were in a very exhausted condition when taken. 
Another of these birds was captured near Ambatovry at the same time. 

A specimen of the Pitta-lke Roller (Atelornis pittordes) was shot in 
November in the garden of the house occupied by Capt. Hall, on the east 
of the hill on which the Capital stands. As this bird is one of the Ground 
Rollers, with very short weak wings, it seems very improbable that it could 
have flown so far from the forest. My conjecture is that it had been brought 
up alive by some one, and had escaped from captivity ; its plumage, however, 
was quite perfect, which would be against the supposition of its having been 
caught by a Malagasy, as they invariably pull out the long feathers of one 
wing. A Broad-billed Roller (Eurystomus glaucurus) was flying about 
the garden of the Mission house at Isoavina, apparently hunting moths. 
Another specimen of this Roller was shot in Capt. Hall’s garden. At Amba- 
tovory (November) a Zolého (Centropues tfoulou) was heard and seen, and 
also a Vérondréo (Leptosoma discolor), but this latter only on one day.— 
J. WILLS, 
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44 pl. 
28e fasc., Histoire des Formicides, 
par Forel ; texte, pp. 243, et 7 pl. 
2ge fasc., Histoire des Hyménop- 
bres, par Saussure; atlas, 1 partie, 
27 pl. 





Afrique: Madagascar, Saint-Bar- 
nabé; Paris: 1892; pp. 308, 18mo. 





The following portions of M. Gran- 
didier’s great work, Histoire phys- 
gue, naturelle et politique de Mada- 
Zascar, have been issued during the 
years 1892 and 1893 :— 

ase Fascicule, Hyménoptéres, par 
Saussure ; texte, pp. 590. 

26e fasc., Hestorre des Potssons, 

ar Sauvage ; texte, pp. 543, et fin de 
Patias, 9 plates. 

2zefasc., Histotre des Plantes, par 


joe fasc., Histoire des Plantes, 
Baillon ; Atlas, t. ii., 3 partie, 37 pl. 

31e fasc., Histoire de la Gtogra- 
Phie, texte, pp. 300 environ. 

32¢ fasc., Histoire de la Géogra- 
Phie ; atlas, 2 partie, 30 pl. de fac- 
similes d'anciens cartes et plans, 
complétant les 37 de la premiére 
partie, 

33¢ fasc., Histoire des Plantes, 
Baillon; t. ii., atlas,.4 partie. 

34e fasc.,, Mistorre des) Mammi- 
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JSeres, par Milne. Edwards, Grandidi- 
eret Filhol; atlas, t. ii, 2 partie; 
Qetisogie et Myologie (sera fini en 
ec.) 
35e fasc., Histoive des Mammi- 
Séres ; texte, t. 1 partie (Lemurs), 
paraitra dans le courant de l'année 
prochaine ; la partie anatomique est 
a peu prés terminée, mais la partie 
descriptive et meurs va commencer. 
{The above list and notes kindly sup- 
plied by M. Grandidier. Eps.) 
Pamphlets and Papers (English).—R. 
BULLEN NEWTON, F.G.S.: “On the 
Discovery of a Secondary Reptile 
in Madagascar (Steneosaurus Ba- 
roni;—N. sp.);"" etc. Geol. Mag. 
Dec. III. vol. x. No. 3473 pp. 193- 
198; with Plate [see ave, p. 26].— 
Rev. J. SIBREE: “A new Carnivo- 
rous Animal from Madagascar/Cryp- 
toprocta);” Leisure Hour, Dec. 
1892; pp. 135,136, with illustn.— 
Also, ‘Christian Work and Progress 
in Madagascar ;” Christian 
Sept. 1 93.8 Malagasy Ghost- 
story ;" Che 











—Rev. J. A. JENKIN: 
sionaries in’ Madagascar; Chron. 
L.M.S., Feb., Mar., Apr., Aug., an 
Oct., 1893, pp. 11.—Mrs. L. C. 
MEYER “Madagascar.” in Far OF, 
Pt. II., pp. 419-467, 9 illustns.; Lon- 
don 1832. DAVIES SHERBORN, 
F.G.S.: “Recent Researches on the 
Fauna and Flora of Madagascar ;” 
Natural Science, No. 19,: Sept. 
1893, pp. 192-196. — DR. W. T. BLAN- 
FORD: ‘‘Madagascar,”’ in Anniv. 
Address, 1890; Quart. Fourn. Geol. 
‘Soc., vol. xvi. 1890; pp. 87-90.— 
Rev. A. H. CooKE: ‘On the Geo- 
graphical Distribution of the Mollus- 
ca of the Malagasy Region;” Con- 
chologist, 1893; p. 131.- DR. For- 
SYTH MAJor: ‘On the Megaladapis 
madagascariensis, an extinct gigan- 
tic Lemuroid :"” Proc. Roy. Soc. 1893. 
Foreign.—‘‘Voyage 4 Madagascar 
par M. le Docteur Catat ;” Ze Zour 
du Monde, Jan. 1893, e¢ seg.—HERR 
J. Heizmann: ‘Das heutige Mada- 
gascar; Original bericht von.....;”” 
Geographische Nachrichten, Basel: 











Feb. 1893 ; -40, 51-59. — MONS. 
De Many: “Madagascar et les. In- 
téréts frangais ;" Bull. Soc. Com- 
merciale de Paris, tome xv. No. 
13 Pp. 23-35-—MONS. DE KERGO- 
VATZ: Die Semaine 4 Diego-Sua- 
rez (Madagascar) ;” Ze Zour du 
Monde, liv. 1690, 27 Mai; 1893.— 
ABBE THEODOSE CASTAING : “Sainte 
Marie de Madagascar, ou la France 
orientale ;” Bull. Union Géogr. du 
N, de France (Douat), tome xiv., 2 
trim. 1893 ; pp. 133-175. -MONs. b* 
ANTHOUARD: ‘Madagascar ;” Re- 
vue Universelle de Farjas, Nov., 
Déc. 1892, and Jan. 1893.—REV. 
PERE CAMBOUE: ‘‘Coutumes juives 
a Madagascar ;” Revue générale de 
Bruxelles, Dec. 1891; and ‘La Soie 
d’Araignée ;" Rev. des Sciences Na- 
turelles appliguées, 20 Mars 1892: 
—Mowns. Marius CHABAUD : ‘‘Rap- 
port sur sa Mission a la Réunion et 
Madagascar ;"" Bull. Soc. Etudes 
Colon. et Marat., Fév. et Mars 1892. 
—Mons. HENRI DULIOT: ‘Notes 
sur son Exploration a la Céte ouest 
de Madagascar ;” Annales de Géo- 
graphie, Jan. 1892; pp. 196-199; 
Avail, pp. 309323, avec cartes ; and 
“Récit de son nage dans la Région 
occidentale de Madagascar ;” Budd. 
Soc. Géogr. de Paris, Nov. 1893. 
—Dnr. BESSON: ‘Voyage a Ikongo;”” 
Bull. Soc. Gtogr. de Paris, Nov. 
1893.—MONS. GEORGES FOUCART: 
“Be Tamatave 4 Tananarive ;” Budd. 
Soc. Géogr. de Lille, 1890; and “Rap- 
port commercial sur Madagascar ;” 
Moniteur officiel du Commerce, 5 
Jan. 1893.—MOons. A. GRANDIDIER: 
*Les Codrdonnées géographiques de 
Tananarive et de |’Observatoire d’ 
Ambdhidémpona (fondé par le Rev. 
Pére Colin);” Comfptes-rendus de 
2 Acad.d. Sciences, 25 Sept. 1893; pp. 
16-419.—MM. MILNE-EDWARDS et 
RANDIDIER : ‘‘Note sur les Osse- 
ments d’Epyornis rapportés par M. 
G. Muller :”” Comf.-rend. Oct. 1893. 
—Mons. E. GAUTIER: ‘Mission a 
Madagascar (de Mojanga 4 Tanana- 
rive par Béfandriana et Mandritsa- 
ra);” Annales Glographiques, Apr. 
1893; P+ 355-364. —MM. J. be 
GUEME et RICHARD: ‘Sur quelques 
Entomostracés d'eau douce( de 'Ma- 
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dagascar;’’ Bull. Soc. Zool. de 
France, t. xvi., 28 Juillet, 1891; pp. 
223, 224; and ‘“‘Nouveaux Entomo- 
stracés d’eau douce de Madagascar 
(Alona Cambouei et Canthocamp- 
thus Grandidieriy;" Mém. Soc. 
Zool. de France, t. vi. 1893 ; p. 214. 
—Mons. i DE GUEME: ‘‘Sur deux 
Ehyllopo les de Madagascar ;” Aan. 
Soc. Entomol. de France, 24 Fev. 
1892 ; pp. lv.-lviii.*—DR. A. VOELT- 
zKOw: ‘Von Beseva nach Soalala, 
Reise-Skizze_aus West-Madagas- 
kar;” Zeit. Gesell. Erdkunde Ber- 
“in, Bund xxviii. No. 2, 1893; pp- 
137-161,* with map.—M. JOEL LE 
SAVOUREUX: ‘‘Madagascar ;” Scot. 
Geogr. Mag. vol. ix. No. 3, 1893; pp- 
127-141.—HERR_ R. BURCKHARDT: 
“Ueber Apyornis ;” Palwont. Ab- 
handlungen, nf. vol. ii. pt. 2, 
1893.—E. CORTESE: ‘‘Appunti geo- 
logici suil’ isola di Madagascar ;” 
Bol. Com. Geol. Ital., 1888; Nos. 3 
and 4, p. 103.—RENAULD, CARDOT, 
and STEPHANI: ‘'Musci exotici novi 
vel minus cogniti ;"” Budd. Soc. Bo- 
tan. Belge, vol. xxx. 1892, p. 181, 
and vol. xxxi. 1893, p. 190.—STEPHA- 
NI: “Hepatice Africana ;” Hedwi- 
Bia, 1892; p. 198. 


Works in Malagasy.—From the L.M.8. 
Press :—Hevi-teny amin’ ny Epistily 
nosoratan’ i Fakoba (Commentary on 
the Epistle of & James); by Rev. 
R. BARON, F.G.S.; 8vo, pp. 77. 
—Ny amin’ ny Baiboly Voahitsy 

Papers on the Revised Malagasy 

ible); by Rev. W. E. CousINs; 
12mo, pp. 64.—My amin’ ilay Zohy 
mahagaga atao hoe Katakomba(On 
the Roman Catacombs); by REv. 
A. S, HUCKETT, 12mo, pp. 23.— 
Famonjena tanteraka (Complete 
Salvation); by Rev. A. S. HUCKETT, 
1zmo, pp. 28.—Wy Fiainana be 
dia be {Rife more abundantly) ; by 
Rev. W. Huckett; 12mo, pp. 27. 
—Wy Toetran’ i Fesosy Kristy (The 
Character of Jestis Christ); by REV. 
R. BARON, ‘12mo, p. 10.—Lk/esia : 
dia ny amin’ ny Fiangonan’ 4 Feso- 
sy Kristy, etc. (Ecclesia: the Church, 














its Officers, Sacraments, and Discip- 
line) ; by REV. J. SIBREE(ed.) ; 12m, 
p. 122.—Diksionary amin’ ny Baibo- 
4y (Bible Dictionary), pt. I., ABA-EKS, 








Pp. 154 (new edition) ; edited by REV. 
y SIBREE.— Zeny Soa (Good Words), 
vol. xxviii. '1893, pp. 192; edited by 





REv. J. RICHARDSON. 


From the F.F.M.A. Press :—My 
vatra Rehetra (Sermon on Rom. 
28); by DR. RAJONAH, 12mo, pp. 
19. Lesona amin’ ny Asan’ ny 

postoly (Lessons on the Acts); by 
Miss E. M. CLARK; pp. 72.—Ny 
Zava-mahamamo (Intoxicants); by 
Miss CLARK, 12mo, pp. 24.—Vy 
Tefoedra. Ny Mahatonga azy, sy 
ny Fisakanana azy (Typhoid Fever: 
its Causes and Prevention); by DR. 
S. B. FENN; pp. 8.—Ny Sakatzan’ 
ny Tanora(The Friend of the Young ), 
vol. xvi., 1893, pp. 192, illustd.; 
edited by Mr. J. C. KINGZETT.— Wy 
Sivoka, na ny Aretin' ny Mprfina 
(Huerperal Fever); by Dr. C. F. A. 

OSS ; pp. 12, 8v0, 

From the 8. P, G. Press:—Zanfa- 
ran’ ny Eklesia Anglikana fahiny 
(Ancient English Church History); 
by late REV. A. M. HEWLETT, M.A.: 





demy 8vo, pp. 140.—Hevitra avy 
amin’ ny Boy Fahadimy nosorata- 
ny Rev. R. Hooker momba ny Fito- 


ndrana ny Eklesia (Thoughts from 
Hooker's Fifth Book on Ecclesiastical 
Polity); translated by A. 
dm. v0, PP 178.—Hevs-teny ami: 
ny Apokalipsa (Commentary on_ the 
Revelation); by Rev. F. A. GRE- 
GoRY, M.A. ; dm. 8vo, pp. 174.—Fiva- 
vahana Maraina sy Hariva (Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer) ; fcp. 8vo, 
PP, 31.—Zantara sy Hevitra (Sto- 
ries ‘and Thoughts), vol. for 1893 ; 
PP. 192, 8vo. 

From the N, M, 8, Press: —Hevi-feny 
amy ny Epistily ho any ny Fili- 
piana sy ny Kolosiana, nataony 
August Dichsel; nadikany L.S. 
(Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Philippians and the Colossians) ; pp. 
107, By0.— Vokabolary Malagasy sy 
orsky, hianarana teny Norsky 











4, Wo ar ingchled forall th toms in the foregoing lst of papers in French and German 


periodicals to the kindness of my friends and correspondents, 


and ‘n of Bremen,—J.S, (KD.) 


Alfred Grandidiet of Paris, 
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tsotsotr a (Malagasy-Norske Vocabu- 
lary, for learning simple Norsk) ; pp. 
113, 8vo.— My A/pamangy (The Visi- 
tor), vol. for 1893; pp. 192, 8vo. 

A Brief Note on the Dialects of Mada- 
gescar.—For many years I have had 
a desire to compile a comparative 
table of the dialects of the various 
tribes inhabiting the island of Mada- 
gascar, and last May I got out a list 
of 184 common words; and with the 
cordial approval of His Excellency 
the Prime Minister, I issued 74 of 

‘these lists to as many governors 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the island. To these I have only, 
as yet, received 24 replies: g from 
the east coast, from Antdmboka in the 
north to Mahamdanina in the south ; 
5 from the west coast, from Andro- 
ntsanga in the north to Fiherénana 
in the south ; and 10 from the central 
provinces, from Antsihanaka in the 
north to Ihdsy in the south, and from 
Ankavandra in the west to Bélanona 
intheeast. Of these, 19 are my own 
lists carefully filled up; 5 are, unfor- 
tunately, not my own, but indepen- 
dent and longer lists; while many 
have sent very valuable supplemen- 
tary lists, some ‘of which comprise as 
many as four to five hundred words, 
with notes and explanations. I do 
not yet give up hopes of receiving 
many more; but until a greater 
Proportion come in, I cannot attempt 
aclassification. I’ purpose issuing a 
booklet, with map and notes, when I 
get a sufficient number to justify the 
undertaking. 

There are, however, some interest- 
ing things in the replies already 
received. 

For the word ‘father’ (Hova, ray), 
we find: /aba, dda, daday, baba, 
rae, bidza, and fibzza; for the word 
‘mother’ (Hova, rény), nindry, nya: 
ry, riny, injary, nanja. niny, rin 
and éndry; for the word ‘child’ (Ho- 
va, zdza), kobinana, n/ Sna- 

Jasa, pilika, tsaika, marify, ajiha, 
renatka, an himanafo. 

Many of these words are already 
in the Dictionary, but from these lists 
we shall be able to localize every one. 

I find that wherever vd/ana (or v 
éa) is the name of the moon, v/a 















is the word used for money; but 
where fanjava is the word used for 
moon, fanjava is also used for mo- 
ney. i shall have something to say 
about this in my booklet. 

‘There are some words, which are 
common and respectful in Imérina, 
which have in many instances an 
obscene meaning in the provinces, 
among whioh I can only instance the 
word mivady. There is again a large 
class of words, the meaning of which 
is quite different from that recogni- 
zed in Imerina, and which must lead 
to much misunderstanding when used 
as we use them here. From a mere 
cursory glance at the lists I have 
culled the following :— 


mihaja is used for mihinana, 
mosarina 5, » 4, néana, 
sdsotra » 9» 9 S@hivana, 
mahiratra y, y » mirisaka 
and mahita, 
malaina oy Manda, 
manambara ,, 5, 1» mildza, 
ory rye FESY, 
mandno oy oy Mamono, 
matisa ono Matiza, 
manana aho,, 5 » gagaaho, 
masina OO maharikivy, 
mahatoa » on 9 waharaha, 
Sitaka on» fanyRmaka, 
mandno hao ,, 5 , manao volo, 
amp » 99 Varatra, 
manary 
mamoy are ,, 4, mandvina, 
miasa lélo 
mangirohaois ,, ,, mihkaotra, 
maramara ,, y » volo, 
mamitra » on on Mmiteraka, 
rava non FEY, 
mikira vy ayn tatlalao, 


etc.; etc., etc. 

One of the governors informs me 
that, on one occasion, some chief wrote 
him saying: ‘'Zéngan-dranona ny 
aombiko,”’ and the governor, fresh 
from Imerina, wrote a letter of thanks 
to “Ranona” for his kindness in 
bringing back to their owner the lost 
oxen, and lo! he found out that 
fonga was a euphemistic expression 
for chieviny, just as asa is used by 
us in Imerina. 

There are some curious instances 
of the interchange of -za, -ka, and 
-tra ; thus we have lohadjtra for. {o- 
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halika, etc. Then we find the de- gether, I feel sure that we shall get 
fective parts of Hova verbs freely an immense amount of interesting 
used, as mamdrotra for mivarotra, matter, when these lists are fully 
mangady for mihady, etc. Alto- prepared.—J. RICHARDSON. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 
MADAGASCAR DURING 1893. 


Public Events.—The two prominent events of the past year are (1) the heay 
storm of the night of Jan. 28, and part of the following day, together witl 
the subsequent flooding of the great rice-plain and its connected valleys ; and 
(2) the very fatal epidemic of influenza during the month of August, which 
attacked thousands of people and caused the death of very large numbers. 
But these visitations have each been described in separate articles in the 
preceding pages, see pp. 100 and 116. 


Educational—On the roth of February an important addition was made 
to the public buildings of Antananarivo by the completion, and the opening 
by Her Majesty Queen Ranavalona III., of the new building for the London 

‘issionary Society’s Girls’ Central School, The new School House is 
erected on a square plot of ground opposite to the R.C. Cathedral, in a very 
central position in the Capital, and fronting the principal thoroughfare of the 
city. It was designed by Mr. Wm. Johnson, of the F.F.M.A. mission, and 
consists of a central portion and projecting wings at each end, both of these 
being finished with gables and. small stone turrets. The chief room is 

4 feet long by 30 fect wide, and there are six class-rooms. The chief front of 
ne block is built in red burnt-brick, with stone bases, dressings, and finials. 


In Memoriam.—It is with great regret that we record the untimely death of 
M. GEORGES MULLER, a French naturalist and explorer, who arrived in 
Madagascar in the month of May, charged with a scientific mission. M. 
Muller's object was to complete, as far as possible, our knowledge of the fauna 
and paleontology of this country, especially to search for complete skeletons of 
Zpyornis, and also to fix certain points still imperfectly known in the physical 

eography of the island, particularly the river-systems and mountain-ranges. 

in unday, the 23rd of July, at about six or seven hours’ journey from the Hova 
post of Idbaka, he and his followers were attacked by a party ofbrigands. The 
soldiers of his escort, ‘after a few ill-directed shots, took to flight, as did his 
bearers and porters, leaving M. Muller to face the enemy alone. Two of 
them were shot by his own hand, but he presently fell, pierced by three 
musket balls. The miscreants then rushed upon him and killed him with 
their spears, afterwards cutting off the head of the corpse and otherwise 
mutilating it. The remains were eventually brought to the Capital, and on the 
17th of October were interred at the French cemetery at Ambdhipd, after a 
requiem mass, with full musical and military honours, at the R.C. Cathedral. 
M. Muller's sad death is a great loss to science ; and it is a melancholy reflec- 
tion that this is the third or fourth instance, within a few years, of a scientific 
explorer meeting a violent death in the unsettled parts ‘of this country. 

[R. LOUIS STREET.—Although Mr. Street's death should properly have 
been noticed in our last issue, it is not perhaps too late to say a few words about 
him here. Mr. Street, with his wife, came from the United States of America 
to Madagascar in 1867, and, together with Mr. J. S. Sewell, commenced 
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the Mission of the Friends’ Foreign Mission Association in Antananarivo. 
Mr. Street took great interest in the Malagasy language, and prepared a 
Grammar and a Dictionary. This latter work was largely illustrated by 
extracts from native £abd7-y, proverbs, and folk-lore ; the articles included in 
two specimen letters only (A and B) were printed, but the MS. is still avail- 
able for any future enlarged Dictionary of Malagasy, Mr. Street also 
commenced the first Malagasy newspaper (Ny Gazety Malagasy. 

Since Mr. Street's death, his wife has also passed away. RS. STREET 
was a warm-hearted and excellent lady and worked hard in the cause of 
female education, and really founded the Girls’ High School of the F.F.M.A. 

REV. A.M. HEWLETT, M.A.—The Anglican Mission in Madagascar has 
this year to mourn the loss of one its most earnest and faithful missionaries. 
Mr. Hewlett was warmly loved by those who knew him, and won the respect 
of all classes of society, both in Antananarivo, where he was first stationed, 
and afterwards at Tamatave. Mr. Hewlett was an excellent musician, and 
took great pains and pleasure in the training of a choir to lead the musical 
services of the Anglican Cathedral, of which he was precentor; and he also 
wrote many Malagasy hymns. Our readers will remember Mr. Hewlett’s 
interesting articles in the ANNUAL, ‘Some Thoughts on Church Music in 
Madagascar” (No. x.), and ‘MAntasda and its Workshops" (No. xi.). 


DAILY TABLES OF THE TEMPERATURE AND 
RAINFALL AT FARAVOHITRA FOR 1893. 


HE readings given on the following pages were taken at the L.M,S, College, Firavohitra, 
{4700 fi, above the sea-level, 

‘The first column shows the day of the month; the second, the rainfall for the 24 hours 
previous to 8 a.m. ; the third, the temperature (minimums) during the night; the fourth, the 
Everage for seven years ; tho ifth, the maximum temperature in the shade during the day; and 
the sixth, the average for seven years. At the foot of the several columns is given, in order, 
the total rainfall for the month, the average temperature (min.) for the month, the same during 
seven years, the average maximum temperature for the month, and the same for seven years, 

The average mean temperature of April, September and October was 5*to 6° above the 
average, whilst that of January, February and July was 2° to 3° bolow it, 

ber and especially November were phenomenally dry months, the rainfall being the 
least during those months for 13 years. ‘The rainfall for December has been the heaviest known 
for 13 years. On the night of the great storm of Jan, 28th, there were 4°7 inches of rain 


mi . 
T am indebted to Pére Combe, Director of the Observatory, Ambshidémpona, for the readings 
forthe greater part of August, some malicious person having broken the College thermometa, 
T append a Summary of Rainfall and Mean average Temperature for each mouth. 
JAMES SHARMAN, B.A., B.D, 


Rainfall, Average for Mean Temp. Aver. Mean Temp, 
1893. 13 7s . 


1893. Sor yy. 





11.53 67.58 
9:19 68.02 
6.59 65.8 
2,00 59-55 

:07 58.65 
6 $4.29 
"7 53-33 
138 54.06 
168 58.68 
3.37 63.53 
5.25 65.66 
12,11 67:79 
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MONTHLY MEANS AND EXTREMES OF TEMPE- 
RATURE, BAROMETER, RAINFALL, ETC., 
. TAKEN AT MOJANGA. 


‘E are indebted to Mr. Stratton Knott, H.B.M.'s Vice-Consul at Mojanga, for the 
accompanying tables. Mr. Knott says: “The Observatory was opened by me on 
1st April, 1892, and is one of the second order of the Metoorological Society, London, It is 
situated on a hill 140 feet high, about one mile from this town, and overlooks the Bay of 
Bémbatdka to the south and the sea to the west. The thermometers are kept in a cage under 
a shed, as advised in Blandford’s Vade-mecum. The dew-point and vapour-tension aro not 
given, on account of the factors for obtaining them not having been fixed by the hygrometrical 
savants,”—EDS. 
‘TABLE OF MONTHLY MEANS FROM 1ST No’ 













reduced to | Thermometers [Force | Am 
320 Fabr. at! D; Wet (0-12) | unt 
i] g |(0.10) | 3. 









187.2]82.3173.5|74.5) 
(82.8175-7175-4] .9]7-9) 
875] .809)83.5|81.6176, 1|75.6]z 61.0] 
9656] .89el64.3183.8176.8)76,8|r.2]2.116. 
1878|84.3)84.8175.9|76.7|r.5|2.0 


+933184.9}84.6175.0175.7}1.5)1.814.. 
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Fal May .073}$0.095183.7/82.3}72.8173.2|1.9]1-5| 

= 1 June +124) ,049[80. 3}79.666.3/68.5|2.2|z. 3]. 
July. +152} ,078179.8|79.8)65, 4(67.1|v.8 |r. 1. 
August ...f 198) .113}82.9'81.6(65.3)67.7|2.0z.3| 
September] .093| .019185.4|78.7168.0170.9l2.3|2.2 
October 86.0! bogies 173.111.8]2.41 













TABLE OF EXTREMES FROM rst NOV. 1892 TO 31st OCT, 1893. 


Thermometers 
Maximum | Maximum Solar 






Barometer 
Highest | Lowest 























reading | reading | Highest} Lowest | Highest 
30.094 
1063 
‘031 * A. gale 
1026 rom N.W., 
1038 of force 9, 
1130 on 29th.) 
134 
1183 
1189 -- 
‘247 a 
4167 
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THE VAZIMBA: 
THE RARLIER INHABITANTS OF IMERINA, 


Ts inhabitants of Madagascar are divided into some 

fifteen principal tribes, of whom the greater number, if 
not all,* have been derived from the extreme East, probably 
from Indo-China and the Malayan Islands. Most writers on 
this subjectt think that the first Indonesian immigrants found 
the island inhabited by negroes; the name of ‘Vazimba,’ 
which the inhabitants of the interior highlands bore before the 
arrival of the Hova, as well as its similarity with that of an 
African tribe, the ‘Wazimba,’ they think makes it probable, if 
not certain, that the two tribes have a common origin. 

These writers moreover fortify their opinion by a passage in 
the Astotre de Madagascar, where Flacourt speaks of the 
‘Ontaysatroiiha ;’t and judging from the description which he 
gives of them, these people certainly appear to have been 
connected with the great family of the African negroes. It 
should, however, be remembered that this tribe was not known 
earlier than the 17th century, and that we cannot place 
much reliance on the native accounts, which have the appear- 
ance of fables resembling those which Malagasy bards are 
accustomed to relate. Still, however that may be, it is certain 
that we cannot identify the Ontaysatroiiha with the Vazimba of 
Central Madagascar, as M. de Froberville does, since the country 





* The chiefs and the principal families of some of these tribes, especially the Antandsy, the 
Antaisika, the Antaifasy, the Antaiméro, and the Antambahéaka, on the south-cast coast, the 
‘Zafboraha on the north-east coast, and the Sakalava in the west, belong to a Semitic race, 
‘but the mass of the population is none the less of an Indonesian stock. 

+ MM. de Froberville, Dable, Jorgensen, Max Leclerc, etc. 

t Flacourt, preface to the Histoire de Madagascar (1658), p. vs 
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they occupied, according to tradition,® is at a very great dis- 
tance from Imérina. As for Leguevel de Lacombe, on whose 
authority so much confidence has been placed (on very insuffi- 
cient grounds, by the way), he relies, in a great measure, on the 
account of Flacourt, and, adopting M. de Froberville’st views, 
has attributed purely imaginary characteristics to the Va- 
zimba. 

In fact the only reliable information which can be found on 
the subject of the Vazimba in any writer up to the present dayt 
is contained in the book in which Robert Drury relates his 
adventures; and the picture which he draws§ does not give 
any notion that they were of a negro race. The habit which they 
still had at that epoch of deforming the skulls of their infants 
in order to give them a pyramidal shape; their hair, less woolly 
than that of the inhabitants of the west coast; their ability to 
make pottery, glazing it inside and out; their skill in fishing 
both by line and net; and their custom of throwing away, at 
the commencement of their meals, small portions of food, one 
behind them for the spirits, and the others towards the four 
cardinal points, seem to indicate, on the contrary, a different 
origin. It is true that Drury says he did not understand 
the language which they spoke among themselves; but, on the 
other hand, the names of the ancient Vazimba chiefs, which 
tradition has preserved for us, are essentially Malagasy names, 
which show that the people governed by these chiefs used 
a language not at all different from that which is spoken at 
the present time all over the island.] 

It therefore seems to me that it will not be a superfluous task 
to give a sketch of the physical characteristics and habits of 
the Vazimba at the present day, the greater part of whom 
inhabit the valley of the Manambdlo river, and whom I visited 
in 1869. 

The Vazimba of Ménabé, according to their traditions, were 
originally from the west coast, from which they reached the 





© This region, properly called Santsa, is indced the most southern district of the Bara country ; 
its boundary northwards is the river Rinoména, one of the principal affluents of the Mana- 
néra. There is still a Bara tribe named Béhaisotra (lit. ‘much Aaisofra or hisofra,’ a kind of 
rash) living on the banks of this river. Is not this tribe tho same as that one of whom 
Flacourt speaks under the name of On/aysatroitha (lit. the inhabitants of Haisotva) ? 

+ It was in fact in 1839 that Froberville published the Mémoire in which he identified the 
Ontaysatroha and the Vazimba ; and the Voyage 4 Madagascar of Leguevel de Lacombe, 
whose agreement with Froberville’s account is well known, was not published until the follow- 
ing year, 1840. 

(FM Suillain says that he had seen the Varimba, but he does not give any description 
of them, 

§ The Vazimba of whom Drury speaks inhabited the neighbourhood of the river Mania or 
‘Tsijobdhana. 

‘I The names of the Vazimba chiefs who ruled Imerina in ancient times were Andrianériné- 
rina, Andriananjavonana, Andriandhitrahitra, Andrianizinizina, Rasdalao, Rapéto, ctc. ; those 
of ancient chiefs who lived in Ménabé were Raléfotkana, Raféza, etc, 
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central highlands. Their first king is said to have been Ralé-" 
fotédkana, who was succeeded by Rafdza, whose fame has been 
preserved through the intervening centuries. They were not, 
however, the sole inhabitants of the west of Madagascar before 
the conquest which they made towards the end of the 17th 
century, for the Sakalava chiefs of the family of Maroseranina, 
with the assistance of the Sangéro, the Antamby, and other 
clans of foreign extraction, all came from the south-east coast. 
There were also the Vézo, the Mikéhana, the Sandangoatsy 
(who are also, it appears, true Vazimba), the Antanandro, etc., 
who were all “#mpon-tany, i.e. “masters of the land” or lords of 
the soil, that is to say, aboriginal inhabitants and of the same 
stock. At the present time they are all mixed up together 
with their conquerors, under the common name of Sakalava. 

The Vazimba have for long preserved the prejudice which is 
so strong and so general among all peoples, which prevents the 
mingling of the conquered race with the conquering one, and, until 
quite recently, they only married among themselves. They held 
the belief that those who allied themselves with families of foreign 
origin would lose their courage and their memory; and they 
told me that one of them, having, a little after the conquest, 
married the daughter of a chief of Maroseranina, was renounced 
by all his relatives. : 

The Vazimba are then like the majority of the other Malagasy 
tribes: some of them have long and frizzly hair (but not woolly), 
the face round and flattish, the lips somewhat large, the 
colour a deep brown, the nose large at the base (but not flat), 
the forehead high and straight; others, on the contrary, have 
the hair only wavy, the face oval, the colour reddish, the nose 
somewhat long, and the lips of the ordinary size. They dress 
their hair either in little knots, as in the interior of the island, 
or in balls, as is done by the Sakalava. They never file their 
teeth to make them pointed, and they never eat the corpses of 
their enemies, as certain writers have wrongfully accused them 
of doing. 

Before the invasion of the Sakalava, they were unacquainted 
with the art of working in iron, and they had consequently 
neither spears nor knives ; it was a clan known by the name 
of Antamby* who taught them this very useful industry. But. 
they were accustomed to make pottery, and they were especially 
given to fishing in the rivers and little lakes, over which they. 
sailed in their mo/dnga, or very narrow canoes, which were 
hollowed out of small tree-trunks.t They cultivated manioc 
and bananas, but only a little rice. At that period they had, 

* ‘Antambj’ signifies, in fact, ‘men of iron,’ i.e, blacksmiths (yy =iron). 
soppiying them with foh a8 feok-wator teres, on nom & Mribute or finomPlona, the 
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it appears, neither oxen, nor sheep, nor goats; these animals 
were only known to them a little time before the coming of 
the Maroseranina chiefs. 

They believed, as do all the other Malagasy, in one God, 
Creator of the heaven and the earth; but, like them also, they 
addressed their prayers especially to the spirits of their ances- 
tors or the lo. They had many things /d/y or tabooed, and 
they killed or abandoned the children born on certain days 
supposed to be unlucky, especially on Sundays. They practised 
circumcision, but only, I am assured, since their submission to 
the Maroseranina chiefs. In order to gain the favour of God 
and their ancestors, they were accustomed, as indeed was the 
practice throughout the island, to perform a religious ceremony 
known by the name of sdvona, a kind of invocation, accompanied 
with the offering of incense (émboka) and of food. But the 
chief of the family, to whom was reserved the honour of offering 

-the prayer, formerly used to turn towards the west; but at 
the present time, since they have possessed cattle, they turn 
towards the east. There is usually, to the east of the Vazimba 
houses, a little stage, formed of four stalks of reed, a little 
over a yard high, upon which they lay, in a wooden plate or a 
calabash, a little rice or other food, as an offering to God and 
the spirits of their ancestors, at every time that they have a 
prayer to address to them, or a vow to fulfil. As soon as the 
prayer is finished—prayer offered on their knees—they squat 
on their heels, and holding the hands opened, with the palms 
turned upwards, they throw a little of the rice towards the 
east, and eat the remainder. 

Marriages are always made without any ceremony; some- 
times prayers were addressed to Heaven asking for children. 

Amongst the Vazimba succession to the chieftaincy, etc., 
was not direct, but collateral. A little time before my journey 
through the valley of the Manambolo, their mdsodndro (‘sun’) 
or great chief, Lemby,* was dead; and he was succeeded, not 
by his son Karijy, but by one of his brothers. 

‘The Sakalava conquest also produced great changes in the 
habits and daily life of the western peoples of Madagascar. In 
fact, before the arrival of these strangers, they went nearly 
naked, they had no slaves, they were unacquainted with supposed 
Divine judgments through the ¢avgéza, or by the hot-iron ordeal ; 
sand the custom of the azomdnitrat was only adopted after the 
introduction of oxen into the country. 





* Lemby lived on the shores of the lake Béfotaka, which is situated at a little distance 
from the right bank of the Minambilo, with which it communicates by a channel called 
a 
+ The Aazomanitra is a stake smeared with the blood of a victim, which is set up in the 
eastern part of the house of the chicf of a family, in order to keep in memory any important 
event, such as a marriage, a birth, etc, 
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One of the most remarkable points in the customs of the 
Vazimba is the way in which they act before the interment of 
the dead. They wash the corpse with care, dressing it in a 
handsome /éméa, and then seat it on a ktbdna, a sort of bed- 
stead ; two friends of the deceased squat on either side to bear 
it company, talking to it, putting at intervals into its hand a 
spoonful of rice or other food; and when they are fatigued, 
others take their place. This watching lasts from three to four 
days. When putrefaction is far advanced and the stench 
becomes too unbearable, they inter the corpse temporarily in 
some place or other. Twelve or fifteen months afterwards 
they open the coffin, from which they take the bones, which are 
carefully washed and cleaned ; these are then placed in another 
coffin, which is carried with great ceremony to the family 
burying-ground.* 

In reascending the Manambolo, I found, on the 19th June, 
1869, upon an immense sand-bank in the middle of that river, a 
score of little conical huts of about two yards in height, made 
of branches and twigs, and occupied by some Vazimba who had 
come there to perform this pious duty to the remains of their 
fathers. To the west of their camp was a covered stage, about 
two to three feet high, under which the bones were under 
cover and put out to dry. Upon a ¢d/anidlana, or little frame- 
work fixed by the side of the stage, were placed offerings of 
éaka (native rum) and of food for the spirits of the dead. In 
former times, before the Sakalava conquest, instead of burying 
the dead some days after their decease, the Vazimba watched 
them for several weeks ; and they carefully collected in cala- 
bashes the liquid matter resulting from the decomposition of 
the flesh, and then poured it out in a special place, where they 
made a sdrona, or prayer, accompanied with offerings. Since 
they have possessed cattle, they have been accustomed to 
sacrifice some in memory of the dead; and they shed the blood 
of the victims over a hollow place, where they place the putrid 
liquid, thinking thus to give agreeable nourishment to a 
serpent which they believe comes into existence from these 
human remains. This ceremony, so utterly strange and dis- 
gusting, which was performed at the death of all the Vazimba, 
as also of the Antanandro, the Betsileo,t and many other 
Malagasy tribes, has fallen in some measure into disuse since 
the coming of the Maroseranina chiefs. 

It follows from all that I have seen and learned, from their 





* Up toa very recent time they used, in funeral ceremonies, the big drum called Aazoldhy ; 
but the last king of Ménabé, Tovonkéry, prohibited its use. It appears that it was the 
Sakalava king Andridnibaninina from whom they borrowed the custom (Andrianihaninina , 
is the fitahiona, or name given after death ; it signifies the ‘Prince regretted.’) 

+ Among the Betsileo the corpse was (and is) placed standing, not sitting. 
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physical appearance, their customs, their language, and their 
traditions, that the Vazimba belong to that great Malagasy 
stock whose Indonesian origin appears to me to be indisputable ; 
and that, if we may consider them as inhabitants of the island 
from a very ancient period, there is not any reason to suppose 
that they came to Madagascar before the Bétsiléo—with whom 
they have much in common—or the Bara and the numerous 
tribes which occupy the east and west coasts, and who, since 
submitting to chiefs of a different nationality, have been known 
by the general names of Bétsimisaraka, Sakalava, etc. 

Further, it does not appear to me doubtful that the Hova, 
or actual inhabitants of the central province of Madagascar, are 
a mixture of the Malays and the Vazimba, with a predominance 
of the latter element. It is, in fact, more especially among certain 
andriana or noble clans, who are the descendants of the con- 
querors, that one discovers the most characteristic traits of 
that Malayan race which came and mastered the Indone- 
sian one at a comparatively recent period, probably not more 
than eight or ten centuries ago at most. The Indonesians, 
who also came from the same parts of the world, were, on the 
contrary, immigrants into the island at a much more remote 
epoch and by repeated instalments.* 

The Hova traditions, which reach back to the latter half 
of the 16th century, inform us just as clearly that the mass 
of the population of Imerina was of Vazimba stock. They have 
indeed preserved for us the remembrance of the wars which the 
Vazimba had to wage with the immigrants of Malayan origin, 
and which, having lasted for nearly a century, were termi- 
nated, towards the year 1600, by the flight of some of their 
principal families and by the submission of the others; and 
they have transmitted to us the names of the two last of their 
kings who reigned in Imerina, Raséalao and Rapéto, Con- 
quered by Ralambo, these kings fled with some of their 
subjects towards the west of Lake Itasy, finally abandoning 
to the power of the newcomers the great plain of Bétsimitatatra 
and all its immediate neighbourhood. Twenty years later, 
Andrianjaka, son of Ralambo, fixed his residence at Alamanga, 
which, at that epoch had only been inhabited by the Vazimba, 
placing in their midst a garrison of a thousand men, from 
which came its present name of Antananarivo (lit. ‘where 
are a thousand arms,’ i.e., a thousand warriors). 

* Besides these two elements, Indonesian and Malayan, which form the bulk of the Hova 
population, thore is a third, a negro clement, which must not be overlooked, and which is 
due to the iarge number of slaves brought from Eastern Africa, especially during the past 
century. 

+ {This is certainly an erroneous explanation. ‘There can be no doubt that ‘Antananarivo’ 


means ‘At the town (landna, not fénana, hand or arm) of a thousand,’ that is, soldiers, See 
ANNUAL X., p. 251 -EDS ] 
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I will not here enlarge upon the veneration and superstitious 
fear which the Hova have always manifested for the vd¢om-ba- 
zimba, the supposed tombs of the Vazimba, or stones which 
have been dedicated to their memory. Up to quite recent 
times, all through Imerina and even among the Betsileo, the 
people attributed to the Vazimba the greater part of the diseases 
and other misfortunes which befell them. In order to appease 
their anger, they addressed prayers to them, as well as to the 
spirits of the ancestors, in proportion to the veneration in 
which they held them. Should an inhabitant of the central 
province fall ill, he believed that it was because he had inadver- 
tantly trodden upon a Vazimba grave and so was possessed (for 
evil) by the offended spirit ; and so, in proportion to the severity 
of his illness, he killed an ox, a sheep, or a fowl, fixing the head 
and the feet of the victim on a pole, and anointing the stone 
or vatom-bazimba with the fat. As for the flesh, he ate that 
together with his family. They also offered similar sacrifices 
in order to obtain protection, to bear many children, to gain 
wealth, to make prosperous journeys, to come back safe and 
sound from a war, etc. But this veneration, this superstitious 
fear, it does not appear to me, as some authors have fhought, 
should be attributed to the remorse of the conquerors for their 
extermination of the vanquished; for there is no doubt, 
according to the same Hova traditions, that the Malayan inva- 
ders, who were intelligent, disciplined, and comparatively 
better armed than the others, easily, if not immediately, yet 
eventually, and, so to speak, without striking a decisive blow, 
imposed their yoke upon the inhabitants of Imerina. And 
besides, to attribute to barbarians, especially to Malays, any 
remorse arising from such a cause, is to completely ignore 
their moral and mental characteristics. The respect paid 
to the tombs of the Vazimba simply arises from the fact that 
the mass of the population of Central Madagascar is composed 
of their descendants, more or less mingled with those of their 
conquerors. 

Translated from the French* of 


ALFRED GRANDIDIER 
By JAMES SIBREE (ED.). 





© From Mém, Centen, Soc. Phslomathique, 1888, pp. 155-161, 
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RECENT RESEARCHES IN MADAGASCARIAN 
PALZ ONTOLOGY: 


GLIMPSES OF THE EARLIER ANIMAL LIFE OF THE ISLAND, 
D°Rxe the last two or three years considerable advances have been 

made in our knowledge of the extinct fauna of Madagascar; and, 
thanks to the researches of several collectors, many new facts have come to 
light with regard to the great struthious birds, the diminutive insular Hippo- 
potamus, an older and larger form of Lemuroid, some gigantic Chelonians, 
and a Crocodile of the Secondary period, as well as other ancient forms of 
vertebrate life, now only known by their fossil remains. 

In our last Number a full description was given of portions of an extinct. 
Crocodile discovered by the Rev. R. Baron in the north-west of the island ;* 
and in our ‘‘Natural History Notes,”’ the Rev. T. G. Rosaas described the 
results of his researches for sume time past in the calcareous deposits of 
Antsirabé.+ Owing to the kindness of Dr. C. I. Forsyth Major and M. Alfred 
Grandidier, we are in possession of three monographs, one from the PAz/o- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society, another from the Comptes 
Rendus of the Académie des Sciences, and a third from the Annales 
des Sciences Naturelles ; so that we are able to present the substance of 
these papers in the following pages. The first of these is a translation of 
an article by MM. Milne-Edwards and Grandidier, ‘Observations sur I’ py - 
omnis de Madagascar ;” the second in an epitome of Dr. Forsyth Major's 
memoir, “Aegaladapis madagascariensis, an Extinct Gigantic Lemuroid from 
Madagascar,” but taken from an article in the Scéentific American Supple 
ment (April 7, 1894) ; while the third paper consists of extracts from an article 
by MM. Grandidier and Filhot, entitled ‘‘Observations relatives aux Osse- 
ments d Hippopotames trouvés dans le Marais d’ Ambdlisatra 4 Mada- 
gascar."’ (In the two latter papers a large proportion of the text, especially 
in the last one, is occupied by descriptions of so technical a character that 
they would be of little interest except to a comparative anatomist.) We also 
reprint, as a fourth paper, an article by Mr. C. Davies Sherborn, F.G.S., on 
“Recent Researches on the Flora and Fauna of Madagascar" from Natural 
Science ; for, although this touches slightly on some of the subjects already 
treated much more fully in the preceding papers, it is valuable as giving in 
a concise form a sketch of recent research in other divisions of the animal life 
of Maaagascars and also treats of the flora as well as the fauna of the island. 
—J.S. (ED. 


NO, L—THE MEGALADAPIS, AN EXTINCT GIGANTIC LEMUROID 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN MADAGASCAR. 


Tue great African island of Madagascar, the area of which exceeds 
that of Italy, is, like Australia, a true continent, or rather, the remains 
of one, very distinct in its fauna from Africa, of which it is so close a 
neighbour from a geographical point of view. This fauna is especially 
characterized by the presence of numerous Lemuridw, quadrumanous 
Mammals, which here replace the true Monkeys, which are so numerous 
in Africa. We find, indeed, a few Lemuroids in Africa and in Malaysia, 
but they seem to be isolated there, and as if lost in the midst of a fauna 
of an entirely different character. In Madagascar, on the contrary, they 





* ANNUAL XVLL, pp. 26-28, + Zbid, pp. 111-114. 
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form two-thirds of the mammiferous population, and it cannot be doubt- 
ed that they are there located in their true country. 

We find also in this island a very curious Cat, the Cryptoprocta, which 
is a plantigrade, while all the other Cats distributed throughout the 
entire world, with the exception of Australia, are digitigrades. 

Further, Madagascar is destitute of indigenous Ruminants. 

These zoological peculiarities give this island a feature of oddness 
almost as great as that which distinguishes Australia. In order to find 
a fauna comparable with that of this island, we must go back to the 
ancient geological ages and examine the fossils that characterize them. 
We find, then, not without surprise, that in Eocene and Miocene times, 
that is to say, at the beginning of the great Tertiary period, animals 
similar to those that still live in Madagascar stocked the forests of the 
country now called France. The Carnivore, whose remains are found 
in the Eocene of Quercy and the Miocene of Saint Gerard-le-Puy, and 
which Dr. Filhol has named Proailurus, scarcely differs from the Crypio- 
procta of Madagascar. So, too, the small Mammals that existed at the 
same epoch in France, and whose bones have been described under the 
names of Adapis and Necrolemur, were tree-inhabiting Quadrumana very 
nearly akin to the Jemurs of Madagascar, in a word, true Lemuroids. 
Such approximation is not one of the least surprises that science has 
prepared for us. Thus Madagascar has, up to the present epoch, 
preserved an Eocene fauna, just as Australia still possesses a Cretaceous, 
that is to say, a Secondary one. 

From what has just been said, it will be seen how interesting it. 
would be to know the geological faunas that preceded that which still 
exists in Madagascar. These ancient faunas, however, are almost 
entirely unknown to us, despite a few isolated discoveries well calculated 
to excite the zeal of palesontologists. 

In 1851, that is to say, more than forty years ago, there were 
discovered in some relatively recent strata in Madagascar some eggs of 
huge size (of a capacity of two gallons), along with the bones of a bird 
that must have laid them, and which Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire designated 
by the name of Zpyornis maximus. It was a struthious bird, between 
six and seven feet in height, the most massive of all known birds, since 
in this respect it exceeded the Dinornis, which was more slender. In 
the same strata were discovered, later on, the remains of a Hippopo- 
tamus (Hippopotamus Lemerlei) different from those that exist in Africa. 
This is about all that we then knew concerning the ancient fauna of Ma- 
dagascar. A long interval had to elapse before any new discoveries were 
made. Very recently, however, these paleontological researches have 
been resumed with new ardour, and this time with more encouraging 
results. The fossil remains that are found, especially in the ancient and 
partially dried marshes that abound in certain parts of Madagascar, are 
very abundant, and it seems as if the study of them ought to throw an 
entirely new light upon the ancient fauna of the great island of the 
Indian Ocean. : 

The most remarkable of such remains is the nearly complete cranium 
of a large Lemuroid of an extinct species, which Dr. Forsyth Major, the 
well known palwontologist, has described under the name of Megalada- 
pis madagascariensis. 
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As is well known, the Lemuridz that now inhabit Madagascar are 
all small or of medium size. The largest of them, the Short-tailed 
Indris (/ndris brevicaudatus), attains scarcely three feet in height when 
it stands upright upon its hind feet. Its skull is no larger than that 
of a Fox. 

The Megaladapis was three times larger, thus giving this great Lemu- 
roid the stature of the Orang-outang or Gorilla, but with a very different 
aspect and very different proportions, according to all appearances. 

he skull of the Afega/adapis is 8 inches in length, and, as the anterior 
part is broken, it will be seen that the head of the living animal must 
have exceeded that length. The width at the orbits is 44 inches. The 
last upper molar is more than 7/10 of an inch in its greatest diameter, 
and the corresponding lower molar, which is greatly elongated, is more 
than an inch in diameter. The teeth are stronger than those of Man 
and comparable to those of the Gorilla. 

The Lemuride of the present epoch are characterized by their orbital 
frame forming a complete circle in front, although the cavity of the 
orbit communicates widely behind with the temporal fossa, this distin- 
guishing them from the Monkeys, in which this communication is closed, 
as in Man, by the consolidation of the frontal bone with the sphenoid 
and malar bones. Besides, the lachrymal duct is situated outside of the 
orbit, and not within, as in Man and the Monkeys. Notwithstanding 
the elongation of the muzzle, the dentition is quite similar to that of the 
American Monkeys, but the lower incisors point outwardly and are 
sometimes reduced to two, asin the Indris. The dentition, moreover, 
varies much from one genus to another, and the adult, through the effect 
of age, often loses one or more pairs of teeth that are present in the 
young, so that the dental formula of the latter is always more normal 
than that of the adult. 

The Megaladapis presents the cranial and dental character of the 
Lemuridsx, but modified in a very special manner, and of which no 
example is known among the living species. 

What strikes us at first sight, when this skull is examined alongside 
of that of other Lemuride, is the narrowness of the cerebral case, which 
seems out of proportion with the elongation of the facial region, and the 
strength and heaviness of the jaws. The present Lemuride have, 
indeed, an elongated muzzle (like that of a Fox), but their skull is 
always much more rounded and inflated behind than that of the 
Megaladapis. The cerebral cavity of the latter is no more than three 
inches in length, so that the brain of this large Lemuroid was no 
larger than a hen’s egg. This is the ordinary size of the brain of the 
Indris, whose skull is three times shorter. Now it appears that the 
Indris possesses only quite a moderate amount of intelligence. If we 
admit that the intelligence is always proportionate to the development 
of the brain, we may conclude therefrom that the Megaladapis was a 
pretty stupid animal. On the contrary, it must have possessed great 
muscular strength. The skull that we have before us must have afforded 
an attachment to powerful muscles. The saggital crest that occupies 
the summit of it, the very large zygomatic apophyses, the deep temporal 
fossa, and the size of the teeth are an evident proof of this. In its 
entirety, this skull recalls that of the large Monkeys, such as the Baboon, 
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the Chacma, and the Mandrill, the stature of which approaches 
that of the Anthropoids, and which have also a greatly elonga- 
ted head and a huge jaw, which has given them the name of 
Cynocephali, or Dog-headed Monkeys. The Megaladapis was a cynoce- 
phalous or dog-headed Lemuroid, at least at the adult age, for, like the 

lonkeys, the young must have had a more rounded skull and borne 
more resemblance to the other Lemuroids. The orbits of the Megalada- 
pts are remarkable by their form, being quite different from that of the 
Lemurs. The latter, almost all nocturnal, have very wide orbits directed 
outwardly, almost touching upon the median line. Here, on the con- 
trary, the orbits are very wide apart and lateral, or directed obliquely— 
forming a sort of funnel—an arrangement found again, up to a certain 
point, in the Indris. The eyes of Mfegaladapis, instead of being large 
and prominent, as in the present Lemuride, must have been sunken 
and protected by the orbital frame, a conformation which indicates 
habits less truly nocturnal than those of the present Lemuroids. 

The teeth of the upper jaw (the three premolar and three posterior 
molars) all have three tubercles, two external and one internal, but it 
is easy to see that this latter is formed by the fusion of two tubercles. 
This, however, is quite common in the Lemuroids, some of which have 
molars with four tubercles, as the Indris; while others, and particularly 
certain species of small size (of the genera Lepilemur and Cheirogaleus), 
have but three. As in these small species, the AMegaladapis presents 
a last molar as strong as the one next to the last, while the posterior 
tooth is notably reduced in the Indris and the Lemurs properly so 
called. The lower molars are of the ordinary four-tubercled type, 
except the last, which has five tubercles and is much elongated in 
consequence of the presence of this fifth tubercle, forming a spur. 
This lower posterior molar, elongated and with five tubercles, is 
observed in the Lepilemur and in the fossil Adapis. It exists also in 
the cynocephalous Monkeys, in the Oreopithecus, a large Monkey of 
the Tertiary of Italy, and is found again in the omnivorous Ungulates of 
the group of Hogs. 

The front teeth are wanting in the upper and lower jaw, and 
are fractured at the point of insertion of the canines. From 
an examination of what remains, it is probable that these canines 
were of middling size, as in most of the Lemuroids. The form of 
the symphisis of the lower jaw, which is very high and very strong, 
proves that the lower canines and incisors were almost straight, and 
not slanting, like those of the Indris and other Lemuroids. 

The Megaladapis presents several points of resemblance with the 
Adapis of the Tertiary of France, particularly with the Adapis magnus. 
Such are the presence of a saggital crest, and the form of the orbits, 
and that of the teeth of the lower jaw, etc. 

This type undoubtedly belongs to the order of Lemuroids, but, with 
Dr. Forsyth, we think that it ought to constitute a family apart, akin 
to but distinct from that of the present Lemuroids. In every respect 
it is a very specialized type, which, after it has become better known, 
will doubtless form a new link connecting the Lemuroids with the 
Ungulates. We know that M. Milne-Edwards has shown that the 
Lemurs, by their internal organization, are closely related to the Suide, 
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and we may recall the fact that Cuvier described the Adapis as a small 
Ungulate akin to the Daman. It is not impossible that the Megaladapis 
was a Lemuroid on the way to a transformation toward the type of 
the Ungulates, in the same way as the Aye-aye or Chetromys is a Lemuroid 
which is becoming transformed under our eyes into a Rodent. 

The skull of the Afegaladapis came from the same marsh of Amboli- 
satra in which, not long ago, were found the remains of the Zpyornis 
and Hippopotamus, of which we have already spoken. The geological 
strata are of recent origin, for we find therein the bones of the 
domestic Ox introduced into Madagascar by man. All the bones 
have that modern aspect which palzontologists characterize by saying 
that they are subfossil, and several exhibit traces of the hand of man. 

The Megaladapis has, however, a well-marked Tertiary aspect, and 
this is the first time that a fossil Mammal so different from all the 
Mammals now living has been found in Madagascar. We can scarcely 
doubt, however, that this large Lemuroid lived at a relatively recent 
epoch, and was hunted and eaten by the first men who introduced the 
domestic Ox into Madagascar. 

What gives much weight to this opinion is the following passage from 
Flacourt, the first historian of the great African island, and which seems 
torefer to the Megaladapis, or to some large Lemuroid closely related 
to it :— . 

“The Tretretretre, or Tratratratra, is an animal as large as a two-year- 
old calf,1and which has a round head and a man's face; the fore-feet 
like those of a Monkey, and the hind ones also. It has curled hair, 
a short tail, and ears like those of a man. It resembles the Tanache 
described by Ambroise Paré. It has been seen near Lake Lipomani, 
in the vicinity of which is its lair. It is a very solitary animal, which 
the people of the country hold in great fear and run away from, as it 
also does from them.” 

With the exception of the round head and the size, which is doubtless 
exaggerated, this description by Flacourt applies to the Megaladapi's 
very well. If we reflect, moreover, that the head of the living animal 
must have been covered with one of those shocks of curled hair 
which, inthe present Lemuroids, greatly increases the volume of it 
behind the ears, it will be agreed that there exists at least a singular 
coincidence between this description and the discovery recently made in 
Madagascar. The data given by Flacourt as to the fauna of the 
island are, as a general thing, very accurate, and most of the animals 
that he describes have been found by the naturalists who have succeeded 
him. It is therefore permissible to believe that rare survivors of this 
large species of Lemuroid were still living, ‘very solitary,” as he says, 
at the epoch of his sojourn in Madagascar, that is to say, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

However this may be, an examination of the skull of the Afegaladapis 
permits of representing the latter as a Lemuroid of a size comparable 
to that of a Mandrill and, like the latter and the Indris, destitute of a 
tail. Like the cynocephalous Monkeys, it must have inhabited mountain- 
ous and rocky districts and have oftener remained upon the ground 
than on trees. It ascended the latter only to obtain its food, which 
must have consisted of small birds, leaves,. and fruit. Its strength must 
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have been very great, and when it was attacked, its teeth and its 
robust arms must have rendered it formidable to man himself. But 
its intelligence was of a low order, so that it was easily exterminated 
by the population (probably of Malaysian origin) that colonized Mada- 
gascar, and that seized every opportunity of killing it with spears in 
order to feed upon its flesh. We can wait to soon possess new data 
in regard to this large Lemuroid and to the other Mammals, now extinct, 
that constituted the Tertiary fauna of Madagascar. Among the bones 
recently sent from this island to the Museum of Paris, and a description 
of which will be given by M. Milne-Edwards, there is a humerus that 
might well have belonged to the Megaladapis. 


Translation from the French of E. Trourssart, in La Nature, 
in the Supplement of the Scientific American, April, 1894. 


NO. Il.—OBSERVATIONS ON TRE AEPYORNIS OF MADAGASCAR, 


Tue discoveries which have been recently made in Madagascar 
supply us with fresh information on the history of the Zpyornis. The 
first facts which were available relative to these gigantic birds date from 
1851; these were given by I. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, who made known the 
eggs and some fragments of bone found in the south of the island, near 
the port of M4sikéro (Machicora). His examination of these remains 
led that learned zoologist to class the 4/pyornis among the Brevipennes ; 
but his opinion did not convince all minds, for Valencienes, far from 
admitting the relationship proposed by Saint-Hilaire, considered the 
AE pyornis as a kind of Penguin, while Bianconi rather saw in it a large 
species belonging to the Raptores, and possibly the original of the ‘Roc,’ 
of which Marco Polo speaks. 

One of us (M. Grandidier), during his explorations in Madagascar, 
made excavations in some marshy ground on the west coast, at Ambdli- 
satra, and he there discovered several bones of the same bird, which 
were the subject of a paper published in 1869, and in which we showed 
that the AZ pyornis constitutes, among the Brevipennes, a type charac- 
terized by massive formation of bone and by its enormous legs and feet. 
We also pointed out that the bones at Ambolisatra came from three 
distinct species: Xpyornis maximus, AE. medius, and AE. modestus. 

New materials for study have now reached us, which have been 
obtained at various places in Madagascar. The most important collection 
has been made in the very centre of the island, at Antsirabé,* by the late 
M. Georges Muller, and was sent to the Museum of Natural History 
before his departure for the north. It was during this last expedition 
that he was assassinated on his way to Mojanga by a band of Sakalava 
brigands. He left his work unfinished, but he had already rendered 
important services to science, and had his course not been cut short by 








* Antsirabe is a town situated sixty-five miles S.S.W. of Antananarivo, and is about 
4600 fect above the sea-level. The plain in the midst of which it is situated, like 
all those which exist in the interior highlands, was formerly the bed of a lake. Close to 
Antsirabe there are several hot springs, highly charged with calcareous substances, with a tem- 

rature of 98° and 114? Fabr. ; these have deposited a thick stratum of limo, which is worked 

3y a number of Malagasy convicts in order to supply the mortar used for the principal build- 
ings of the Capital. ‘The Rev. 









1 

G. Rosas, a Norwegian missionary who has for several 
years been settled at Antsirabe, exerted himself with great courtesy in assisting M, Muller's 
Tescarches. 
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death, his name would have taken a place by the side of the most 
meritorious explorers. 

Other bones have been obtained by the exertions of M. Samat, a 
merchant at Mérondava; these were collected in the south-west. 

Lastly, M. Grevé has discovered on the west coast, between Bélo and 
Moérondava, some new fossiliferous deposits; and he has procured for 
the Museum fine portions of the skeletons of the Zpyornis. Such are 
the materials from which we have been able to make a more complete 
study of the extinct birds of Madagascar, and to determine that they 
belong to many different species. 

These various kinds of 2pyornis constitute a family, represented by 
very differing forms. At the present time at least a dozen can be distin- 
guished, some of large size, and others of moderate dimensions. The 
former had a height of about ten feet, while others hardly exceeded that 
of a Bustard. Their anatomical characters justify their being arranged 
in two genera: (1) that of pyornis, with large and massive legs; 
and (2) that of Mullerornis,* with slenderer legs and feet, and which 
much resembled in their proportions the Cassowary of New Guinea 
and the Apteryx of New Zealand. 

One might have supposed that the slight differences in the dimensions 
and the proportions of the various parts of the skeletons found should 
be ascribed to sexual characteristics, the larger bones belonging to the 
male birds, and the smaller ones to the females. But such a supposition 
is not verified by the facts, as any one may easily prove by examining 
the series of thigh-bones sent by M. Muller. These are sixty in number, 
collected from the same locality, and of which about thirty prove to be- 
long to adult males. These latter are very nearly of equal size and 
similar proportions ; and it cannot be admitted that in such a consider- 
able series, where all ages are represented, one would only meet with 
individuals of the same sex. We may then conclude that the males and 
the females were similar in size, and that if this is the case with one 
species of Aipyornis, it was probably the same with the others. The 
differences in dimensions therefore indicate specific differences. 

Genus Epyornis.—The largest of all the species of this bird, which 
we shall call 42. ingens, forms part of the Grevé collection. It greatly 
exceeds in size the .£. maximus. The massive and short femur is 
especially remarkable for the size of the diaphyse, recalling, in a very 
exaggerated fashion, the characteristics which we have pointed out in 
the species we are about to name, and differing from the same bone in the 
4. Titan described by Mr. Andrews. The tibia is of extraordinary 
strength, and the feet-bones are remarkably enlarged in the articulated 
portions. 

Numerous bones of the 4. 7ifan (Andrews) have been sent to us 
from the west coast by M. Grevé, and from the south by M. Samat; 
these indicate a species as tall, but less massive, and with more slender 
joints. The 2. maximus (Saint-Hilaire) is markedly smaller than the two 
species just named, and approaches nearer to the proportions of . ingens 
than to those of . Tilan. .&. medius and 2. modestus ought, in a 





* We propose this name in order to keop in remembrance M. Muller, who was the first to 
make us acquainted with these specics, 
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zoological classification, to take their place by the side of the species 
described by Saint-Hilaire, but they are less in size. 

Two other species of large dimensions are easy to distinguish by the 
characters of the feet-bones; one of these, Zpyornis cursor, is nearly 
equal to 2. maximus, but it is more slender. The other, 2. /en/us, is 
remarkable for its short and massive feet. 

The new species which we owe to the researches of M. Muller, and 
which we shall name 2. Mulleri, is smaller; it, however, is of larger 
dimensions than .@. Hildebrandit, described by M. Burckhardt, and 
coming also from Antsirabe. We possess almost the entire skeleton of 
this bird: the cranium, the lower jaw, the vertebre, the side-bones, the 
sternum and its appendages, a part of the pelvis, the feet-bones, and some 
phalanges, so that we are able to understand very exactly the affinities of 
this species. 

The head was less flat than that of the Dinornis and also longer and nar- 
rower ; and the brain was more bulky. The occipital articulated condyle 
is strongly pedunculated. The fossa temporalia are deep, but narrow. 
The basi-sphenoid carries on each side a well-marked pterygoidian 
apophyse. The lower jaw is straight and stout, somewhat recalling by 
its form that of the Rheas of South America, but the maxillary branches 
are higher and stouter. The symphysal portion is long, compressed, and 
hollowed in the form of a spoon. The sternum shows many affinities 
with that of the Apteryx; the plastron is slender, flattened and much 
enlarged ; the articulated coracoidian surfaces are arranged as in the New 
Zealand genus. The coraco-scapulars are weak and bear a very faint 
articulated impress, showing the presence of a rudimentary arm-bone. 
The feet, all of whose proportions can be recognized, resemble those of 
, Titan. 

Genus MuLLERORNIS.—These birds, which are of medium size, do 
not present the clumsy and massive appearance of the -<Zpyornis ; they 
rather approach that of the Cassowaries. We are still only acquainted 
with some of the leg-bones, but these portions enable us already to 
distinguish three different species. . 

The Mullerornis Betsilei lived in the centre of the island, side by side 
with Zpyornis Mulleri, but was much less abundant. The thigh-bone 
is slender; while the foot-bones are not so enlarged as those of the 
preceding genus, and a section of the diaphyse presents the form almost 
of an isosceles triangle. 

The Mullerornis agilis inhabited the south-west coast ; of this species 
we only have a tibia, very remarkable for the distinct manner in which 
the attachments for tendons and muscles are marked. The external edge 
of the bone, below the inferior articulation, is developed into a particu- 
larly prominent crest. 

‘he third species, or Mullerornis rudis, was found by M.Grevé in the 
deposits of the west coast. The tibia is very nearly of the same length as 
that of Mullerornis Betsile’, but it is more massive. The tarso-metatarsian 
is remarkable for the enlargement of the inferior extremity, of which the 
digital joints are very large. Between the middle and outside toes is a 
hollow for the passage of the tendon of the adductor muscle of the 
outside digit, a hollow which does not occur in the Zpyornis. 

The conditions under which the remains of these birds have been depos- 
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ited seem to show that these -Zpiormithes and Mullerornithes frequented 
the margins of sheets of water, and that, if they did not swim there, they 
kept in the midst of the rushes bordering the lakes and the rivers. In fact, 
wherever they have been obtained, their bones are associated with those of 
small Hippopotami, Crocodiles, and Tortoises, that isto say, with animals 
altogether aquatic in their habits. The pyornithes must usually have 
lived in low-lying and frequently inundated plains; and there also they 
nested, as we may infer from the number of portions of the skeletons of 
very young birds which have been found there in abundance. 

We may add that we have been able to recognize, amongst the bones 
from Antsirabe, some portions which belonged to a large Rail, nearly 
related to Aphanapteryx, and others of an Anseride bird much larger 
than those which now inhabit Madagascar ; these again showing the 
presence of extinct birds of aquatic habits, belonging to the same period 
as the yornis, and living under similar conditions. 

These large birds were certainly contemporaneous with Man, for there 
are to be seen, on some of their bones, some deep and very sharply 
distinct notches, which were made by cutting instruments, probably in 
removing the flesh. On the femur of a Hippopotamus, of the same 
date, is also to be seen a hollow cut, going through the entire thickness 
of the bone and evidently produced by human hands. 

These discoveries doubtless give promise of others still more impor- 
tant yet to be made, which will throw some light upon the early history 
of Madagascar. It is impossible not to be struck with the analogies 
which the fauna of this island presents with that of New Zealand, where, 
at a recent period, there lived a large number of gigantic birds, the Di- 
nornithes, represented by more than twenty species. These resemblances 
seem to indicate some former connection between these islands, now 
separated by an immense extent of ocean; and this conclusion appears 
to agree with observations made with regard to the ancient fauna of the 
Mascarene group of islands. 


Translated from the French (Comptes rendus, 1. cxvtit.) of 
ALFRED GRANDIDIER, 
By Janus SIBREE (ED.). 

As an appendix to the preceding paper, it will be useful to give herewith 
the following notice and criticism of it in an English scientific magazine; 
from which it will be seen that some English naturalists are not yet quite 
prepared to accept all the conclusions which MM. Milne Edwards and Gran- 

idier have come to as regards the classification of <Apyornis. In the 
following number of the same magazine, however, a protest was entered 
against the former article, which we also give. - EDS. 


« ZEpyoRNIS.—Knowledge of yet another group of extinct monsters is 
rapidly progressing. Recent researches in Madagascar, of some of 
which we gave an account in Na/ural Science, vol. iii., p. 192, have 
brought to light many remains of the -Zpyornis, a bird which some 
suppose to have suggested the ‘Roc’ of Sindbad the Sailor. Some of 
these remains have found their way to the British Museum and have 
been described by Mr. Charles W. Andrews (Geol. Mag., Jan., 1894). 
Others have reached Paris and fallen into the hands of Messrs. Milne- 
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Edwards and Grandidier, who, apparently stimulated by the paper of 
Mr. Andrews, have published an all too brief account in Comptes rendus 
for January 15. 

“Names are here given to no less than four new species, but, though 
some measurements are published, we have sought in vain for any 
adequate diagnosis. Moreover, a new genus, Afullerornis, is proposed 
for three new species of more slender form than those referred to 
AEpyornis, but of this ‘genus’ no further definition is attempted. It 
also appears that no particular bone is taken as the type specimen, but 
that names are applied to collections of limb-bones which may or may 
not belong to the same species. If this kind of thing continues, the 
confusion of nomenclature in the Pppornithide will soon put into the 
shade that already obtaining in the Dinornithide. Our only remedy is 
to refuse recognition to all such undescribed ‘species.’ There is, 
however, much of interest in this paper, as it gives, for the first time, a 
description, though a short one, of the skulls, sternum, and coraco- 
scapula. The skull is said to be less depressed, longer, and narrower 
than that of Dinornis ; the temporal fosses are deep and narrow, while 
the basi-sphenoid bears strong basi-pterygoid processes, as in other 
Ratite birds. The mandible is straight and strong, with a long compress- 
ed symphysis, hollowed like a spoon. The sternum much resembles 
that of Apferyx, being a thin, broad, flat plate, with grooves for the 
coracoids like those of that bird. The coraco-scapula is much reduced 
and bears a slight depression for the articulation of a rudimentary 
humerus. It is to be hoped that we shall not have to wait so long as 
usual for figures and full descriptions of these important specimens. 
Meanwhile it is more clear than ever that, if pyornts really is the Roc, 
then it was Sindbad’s imagination and not the bird that flew away with 
him.”—Natural Science, March, 1894 ; p. 176. 


“PROFESSOR MILNE-EDWARDS, M. GRANDIDIER, AND /EPYORNIS.— 
I venture to think a protest ought to be raised by some British naturalist 
against the tone of the note in this month’s Nafural Science on the 
recent French discovery of pyornis bones. For many years there 
has been a generous rivalry, fruitful of enterprise and hard work, between 
the French and ourselves in the matter of Mascarene zoological discov- 
ery. When then, as in the case referred to in your article, the French 
have succeeded in first making known to the world a set of new and 
interesting fossils, it ill becomes a British Journal of the standing of 
Natural Science to complain in so cavalier a manner of the exact method 
in which the discovery is announced. 

“Were the complaints correct in themselves, there would still be little 
excuse for such an attack, but, as a matter of fact, the only alleged fault 
of the authors which, if true, would have caused difficulty to the real 
worker on specimens, as opposed to the mere critic, practically does not 
exist at all in the paper referred to. Far from its being the case that 
‘names are applied to collections of limb-bones which may or may not 
belong to the same species, and no particular bone is taken as the type 
specimen,’ the species are distinguished mainly on size, and in four 
cases out of seven one bone only, either tibia or tarso-metatarsys, has 
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its dimensions fully and exactly recorded, and is therefore clearly in each 
case the type of the species, Of the other three cases, one was founded 
on these two bones together, and the other two on the two chief leg- 
‘ones, which.may have been found in conjunction, and are in all cases 
most carefully measured. In a group where size is of the most vital and 
‘diagnostic importance, to dismiss these measurements with the remark 
that ‘though some measurements are published, we have sought in vain 
for any adequate diagnosis’ is surely rather disingenuous. 

“Considering the fact that one of the authors attacked, Professor 
,-Milne-Edwards, holds the highest position in the French zoological 
-world, is a naturalist of whom any nation might be proud, and one to 
whom-many. British zoologists, especially those of our National Museum, 
shave: been -again and again indebted for assistance in various ways, 
awhile the other, Mons. Grandidier, simply as a private person, has spent 
a fortune and a lifetime in furtherance of the scientific knowledge of 
Madagascar, it would surely have been better had Natural Science 
recognised in a somewhat different way the magnificent work done 
by the two eminent Frenchmen it now, not for the first time, so gratui- 
tously attacks. . 
~ «© “Natural History Museum. . 0.7.” 

: “March §, 1894. 


y./{Mr. Thomas seems to believe that some personal animus has 

influenced our remarks on the work done by MM. Milne-Edwards and 

Grandidjer on the yornithide. Let us at once assure him that none 

more than ourselves have greater respect for the personality of these 

eminent Frerichmen. It is the principles, not the men, -that we attack; 

and in'reply to the second paragraph of Mr. Thomas's letter we have 

to say:—That in three cases (2. mulleri, ingens, and betsilet’) specific 

names are given to a collection of bones, or more than one bone, and 

ince it is not definitely stated that they belong to the same skeleton, 

it must not be asstimed that’ they do. The inconvenience resulting 

from this mode of procedure is apparent ; for, in the case of 2. ingens, 

rhonenraments are given of the femur, tibio-tarsus, and metatarsus. Now 

iat the femur is different from that of .#. fi/an described by 

Jn referring to the paper quoted, we find that the femur of 

nol described, though a femur is provisionally referred to 

On the other hand, the femur referred to 2. ingens by 

tds may well have belonged to &. fifan; and, indeed, if 

ferred to ingens were associated, then, as far as one can 

judge from measurements, ‘gens is a synonym of /i/an ; for the measure- 

ments of the tibia of ingens given by Milne-Edwards agree almost exactly 
with those of the type, tibia of /ifan :— 


















ingens. lilan, 
Length .....seeeeeeeeseeeeees 81) Cm. 80 cm. 
Circumference at narrowest.... 20.5 4, 20.7 


“It is true that the authors state that 2. ¢r/an, though as tall as <2. 
ingens, was less massive, and its leg. articulations were smaller. If this 
opinion is founded on the femur, we have shown that it rests on an 
insecure foundation. If it rests on the tibia, why are no measurements 
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‘iven of the articular ends in which the main difference seems to lie? 

light variations of measurerhent are'of small valie’ and insufficient “for 
the establishment of specific distinctions, for among ‘individuals in ‘the 
Ratite birds size varies very greatly." . 

“Of thie new genus'proposed, ‘Mulleiornis,’ no diagndsis is published, 
thé only detail’ furnished being ‘that they are of medium size, not having 
the massive and heavy appearance of /pyornis, approaching tather the 
Cassowaries. We only know the bone of the foot.]’”"—Malural Stiente, 
April, 18945 pp. 319, 320. 


DISCOVERY OF AN EGG OF THE 4PYORNIS. 


“A large specimen of the egg of the fabled “roc” of:the “Arabian 
Nights” or Zpyornis, as the extinct gigantic bird of Madagascar is called, 
has recently been:secured by Mr. J. Procter, of Tamatave .and 
It was discovered by some natives about twenty miles to the southward 
of St: Augustine's Bay, on the south-west coast of .Madagascar:. It was 
floating ow the calm sea,,within.twenty yards of the beach,-and.is 
‘supposed to: have.been washed:away with the foreshore, which consists 
of sandhills, after a hurricane in the early-part of the -year. The child- 
like longshoremen of the antipodes, thinking that the ogg might have 
a value, showed the unusual piece of flotsam about, withi a view. to the 
sale:of'it, and it thus came into-the hands of Mr.: Procter, who- has 
Srought the curiosity to London, The. egg, which is whitey-brown. in 
colour and unbroken, is a fine specimen, 334 inches by -28 inches 
[circumferences], and an even higher value is placed upon it than upon 
the egg of the Great Auk, which lived within the memory of.man. ‘Fhe 
Brobdingnagian proportions of the egg are better demonstrated by 
comparison with the eggs of the Ostrich and Crocodile. An Ostrich’s 
egg is about 17 inches by 15 inches, and the contents-of six such . are 
only equal to one egg of the <Zpyornis. The measurements of the egg 
of the Crocodile are normally g inches by 64 inches. It would require 
the contents of 164 emu’s eggs to equal the contents of this. great 
egg, or 148 eggs of the homely fowl, or 30,000 of the Humming-bird. 
The last egg: of the kind disposed of in London sold for $100, though 
cracked: Screntific American, Nov. 25, 1893. 





No, 117,-OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO'THE BONES OF HIPPOPOTAMI 
FOUND, IN. THE MARSH OF AMBOLISATRA IN MADAGASCAR, 


In-a Notice presented to the Académie des Sciences of Paris on the 
14th Dec., 1868, by M. H. Milne-Edwards, one of us (M. Grandidier) 
announced that, during the course of excavations undertaken in the 
marsh of Ambolisatra, situated on the south-west coast of Madagascar, 
be bad discovered the remains of about fifty Hippopotami, mingled 
with the bones of <Ypyornis and of other animals of extinct species. 

The existence of a Pachyderm belonging to an African genus, and 
which. we haye since described as a Ruminant belonging to the. group 
of the Zebus, tends to profoundly modify the notions which might, have 
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been entertained as to the ancient mammalian fauna of the island of 
Madagascar. At the present day, in fact, the Mammals of this country 
belong solely to special types, and one cannot find among them any of 
the large Herbivora which help to give to the animal life of Asia and of 
Africa their most striking characteristics. One might therefore have 
supposed that it must always have been the same, but the discoveries 
made at Ambolisatra serve to modify the opinion of naturalists on this 
joint. 

P Since that date the researches carried on in the interior of the island 
of Madagascar have led to the discovery of various bones of Hippopo- 
tami, of some of which Mr. G. A. Guldberg has given a learned 
description.* 

Lastly, quite recently, Dr. Forsyth Major has communicated to the 
Royal Society and to the Zoological Society of London the former 
existence of a species of Lemuroid, much surpassing in size all those 
which are now living, and from which it differs in very important 
respects as regards the features of its dentition. 

he large work which one of us is devoting to a general study of 
Madagascar will include a special volume which will contain a state- 
ment of all the facts respecting the paleontology of that island. Several 
plates have already been prepared for this purpose, and these will 
relate principally to Hippopotamus Lemerlet. 

The information referring to these plates having some importance, 
and the description of them possessing a certain utility at the present 
time, when new excavations are being made in the localities from which 
the fossils have been derived, it has appeared to us that it will be of 
service, in the interests of science, to no longer delay making them 
public. The statement of the facts which they involve will be very 
short, and will refer only to the general characteristics of Hippopotamus 
Lemerlei, as all the details with regard to this species will be discussed 
in the larger work. We will only add that we expect at no very distant 
date, thanks to the abundant material at our disposal, to be able to 
restore a complete skeleton of the subfossil Madagascarian Hippopo- 
tamus. As regards certain extinct species associated with Hippopolamus 
Lemerlei, of which we have some very interesting examples, we shall wait 
before treating of them, so as to be more fully informed than we are at 
the present time as to the discoveries which Dr. Forsyth Major is about 
to make known to the scientific public. 

We hope that that learned paleontologist will not delay making 
known the very valuable information which he possesses, and we shall 
then not delay to publish our own. 

The bones of Hippopotami discovered at Ambolisatra being extremely 
numerous (those which we have available belonging to fifty specimens of 
all ages), and their state of preservation being as perfect as possible, it 
follows that the particular species to which they belong can be treated 
of in a very thorough manner. 

(Here follows a very minute comparison, stretching over 36 pages, 
bone by bone, first of the skull and the teeth, and then of other parts of 





© G. A, Guldberg, “Undersogelser over en subfosil Flodhest fra Madagascar” Christiania : 
Videnskabsselshabs Forhandlinger, 1883, No, 6. 
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the skeleton, of the Madagascarian species with those of Hippopotami 
from the Gaboon, the Congo, Zanzibar, Mozambique, Southern Africa, 
and the Nile. It appears from these dimensions that the Madagascarian 
animal was about two-thirds the size of the African species. The 
following sentences may be quoted :] 

“From the foregoing characteristics fol the skull bones] it appears 
that Hippopotamus Lemerlei was more like the primitive forms of the 
genus than are the living species in Africa.” 

And from a minute examination of certain bones of the skull in the 
various specimens the writers believe that they can clearly distinguish 
two distinct species, concerning the second of which they say, “we 
propose to designate the species which is distinguished by the enormous 
lengthening of the palatine arch by the name of Hippopotamus leptorhyn- 
chus. 

“We would remark that the size of these two Hippopotami of Ambo- 
lisatra was the same as that of those animals whose remains were 
procured from the centre of the island. One skull shown by Mr. G. A. 
Guldberg measures along its lower surface 0°416 ; while the length of those 
which we possess varies between 0°38 and 0'46.* 

“It appears to us, in view of such a large number of identical 
features, that there is not the least doubt as to the identity which exists 
between the Hippopotami of the Ambolisatra marsh and those of the 
marshes in the interior of the island. There only remains the question 
of deciding as to which of the two forms, which we have here pointed 
out, the Hippopotamus described by Mr. Guldberg is most nearly related. 
An examination of the figures leaves no doubt at all on the question. 
The molars being so long and large, it is evidently identical with the 
Hippopotamus Lemerlei, a conclusion which, on his part, the learned 
naturalist also foresaw at the end of his labours. 

“The name of Hippopotamus Lemerlei (Grand.) having been proposed 
before that of Hippopotamus madagascariensis, proposed by Mr. Guldberg, 
ought then to be used for the species which we have described. 

“The geological formation in which have been found these Hippopota- 
mus fossils, to which we have here called attention, is evidently of recent 
date. We may, however, propose the following question : At the epoch 
when the enormous Lemurians described by Dr. Forsyth Major, and the 
Hippopotamus Lemerlet, H. Leplorhynchus, and the Zebus were living in 
Madagascar, had Man already taken possession of that large island? A 
specimen found in the Ambolisatra marsh enables us to answer this 
question with certainty. We have had it reproduced on plate xiv., 
and it consists of a femur bearing on its anterior and posterior faces two 
deep notches. 

“Admitting, as may be proved by referring to plate xi., that the Hippo- 
potami of Ambolisatra must have been engaged in frequent and fierce 
combats with each other, sometimes resulting in actual crushing in of 
the bony partitions of their skulls, one ought first of all to ask if these two 
notches to which we refer might not have been produced by the bite of 
some other animal. Now it will be sufficient to examine the oval form 
of these two hollows, and to state that their surfaces are perfectly 





© In these figures the métre is the standard or initial dimension,—Eps, 
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smooth and polished, to.recognize’ at once that there can be no question 
of these. being accidentally produced, since they are clearly of human 
workmanship.: What was the object which these.prjmitive men had in 
view in doing such work? It is impossible to say, but the evidence pf 
their work is none the less indisputable. 

“We.are then.Jed to the conclusion that at that tima. there lived in 
Madagascar an animal population which resembled, in certain of its 
constituents, that special to Africa; that there then .existed gigantic 
Lemurians ; that man was already settled on the island, and that it was 
under his eyes, and probably as.a result of his action, that all these 
species have disappeared of which the subfossil remains only now 
reveal to us their former existence. The colossal Edentata, of South 
America have been seen by man ; the Dinornis of New Zealand and the 
enormous Marsupials of Australia were also present with him; and in 
Madagascar he was able to obsexve the Mcgaladapis and the, <ayornis. 
The actian, still quite inexplicable, which was exerted on certain organ- 
isms-at the commencement of. the present period, and which .capsed 
them ta attain the proportions which we sce no longer in,the animals 
now living in the same regions, has acted throughout the whole of the 
southern hemisphere. .And ,we may add that it.,seems to, us very 
probable that researches undertaken in the caves of South Africa, 
especially.in the Transvaal and Natal, where they are specially numer- 
ous, would lead also to the discoyery of the remains of Mammals and af, 
Birds of very large size. ., “ . 
: “What is.most surprising when considering the Hippopotami of Mada- 
gascar is that, while ordinary influences affected certain organisms and. 
caused them to attain enormous power, they had no effect whatever upon 
others,.which,.an the:contrary, had a tendency to degenerate. Would not 
this be an indication that these werg not endemic and that they had been 
brought by human agency? May not that have happened.to the Hippo- 
potami which has occurred in the case of the Stags which, when taken 
to Corsica and subjected to the influences of.a maritime climate, have not 
been. long before degenerating to such a degree that they look like 
dwarfs by the side of their continental ancestors? As regards the 
Hippopotami of Madagascar, were they not a branch of the genus to 
which. they; belong, which had been settled, for a long time in the 
island, and.had thus.acquired such.a fixity of character that they were 
no longer susceptible to any modification ? These are very interesting 
questions, but we can now only just propose them. Their solution 
depends an discoveries which will still be made in the same locality ; 
and we.have,every ground for hoping that, under the influence of 
advancing civilization, it will not be long before they become knqwn 
to us.” : 


Translated from the French (Ann. des. Sc. Nat., Zool., 7 sér., t. 20%.) of 


A. GRANDIDIER and H. FItHot, 
By JAMES SIBREE, (ED,) 
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, NO, IV.--RECENT RESEARCHES ON THE FAUNA AND FLORA. OF 
MADAGASCAR. . wat 





Extracted from NATURAL SCIENCE, Vol. iii, No 19, Sept., 1893. _ 

Tue remarkable faunal riches of this African island have been chife! 
made known in M. Grandidier’s volumes, but there ‘is ‘still muic! 
material at Paris lost to science for want of someone energetic enough 
to.work it out. Particularly so is this the case with the Mammalia, and 
the delay in publication is not only vexatious to the zoologist, but allows 
others to describe as new, récent accessions, of which specimens’ are 
probably buried in Grandidier’s collections.* The practice too of 
issuing volumes of plates unaccompanied by descriptions may perhaps 
be useful when dealing with the larger animals, but is zbsolutely valti¢less 
(even to secure priority) for insects or plants, in which so much depends 
qn microscopic characters, and can only lead to endless confusion in 
nomenclature. . . : ues 

The latest. information about. the Madagascar fauna as 4 whole may be 
found in chapter xix. of Wallace’s sland Life (ed. 2, 1892}; but since 
that time, thanks to the liberal-handedness of Mr. Grosé Smith and “Mr. 
Walter Rothschild, material as remarkable for its ‘abundance’'as for the 
peculiar value of the specimens has been received in this country; nér 
must it be forgotten that other workers, such as the Rev. R. Baron and 
M. Gautier, are largely interesting themselves in the accumulation ‘of 
material which, though less in quantity, is every bit as ‘valuable as ‘the 
collections madé by Mr. Last. Indeed, one may safely say that“any 
remains, whether fossil or recent, if properly localised and carefully 
packed, add new light to our imperfect knowledge of this great island.’ 

*, Maycmatta.—The remains of Hippopotamus from thé Post-tertiary 
deposits of the island have been known since the time when Mutchisoh 
exhibited to the Geological Society in 1833 a tusk and molar tooth from 
a conglomerate, some 30 miles from Antananarivo. Further remains of 
what may be considered to be the same species were described by 
Grandidier and Milne-Edwards in 1868 as Hf. Lemertei.’ Portions of the 
skull of another individual, of possibly the same species, have recent: 
been received in London, and will form the subject of a paper by Di 
Forsyth Major. : —* 

In June last Dr. Major read before the Royal Society a paper on' an 
extinct Lemuroid from Ambdlisatra, a slightly imperfect skull of whith 
with a right and left mandibular ramus—has been sent to-this coutitry 
by Mr. Rothschild’s' collector, Mr: "Last. This skull, belonging to -an’ 
animal approximately three times the size of any described Lemuroid; 
has been named Megaladapis madagascariensis. It is characterised by an 
énormous lateral development of the anterior inter-orbital portion of 
the frontals; a’ comparatively narrow and elongated post-orbital ‘frontal’ 
region, separated by a slight contraction from the equally narrow parietal 
region ; a thick and flattened sagittal, and an equally strongly developed 
occipital crest. The zygomatic arch is high and projects moderately 
outwards. The general appearance of the skull and teeth indicate an 





* We understand that a monograph ‘on the genus Lemur by Milnc-Edwards and Filkol 
may shortly be expected, accompanied by Go anatomical plates, when wo hope the plates 
issued in 1890 will be properly described. 
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old individual. The brain-case is comparatively small in size, and is 
viewed by Dr. Major as a degenerate feature, and he anticipates that in 
young specimens the cranium would be more rounded in the cerebral 
region, more voluminous, and the facial portion much shortened. 

vidence has also been forthcoming of the former existence of a 
Ruminant, but the remains are too imperfect to permit of identification. 
The colossal Hippopotamus and Rhinoceros (six times the size of an 
Elephant) of M. Hamelin (Svandard, 25 July) are imaginative; and 
the reported destructive powers of the Cryp/oprocta, which attains a size 
about equal to that of a Lynx, are, we venture to think, somewhat exag- 
gerated. 

Aves.—Many remains of -Zpyornis have been received during recent 
months, some of which—sent to Mr. Rothschild, and exhibited by him 
at the Zoological Society—far exceed in size any specimens previously 
recorded. An egg of this bird was sold in a London sale-room a few 
months ago in a perfect condition, realising the sum of sixty-seven 
pounds, which may be considered as quite a fair price. The most recent 
information on the genus will be found in Burckhardt’s paper on some 
remains which have reached Berlin from Sfrabé; and here the pelvis, 
the upper portion of the metatarsus, and the immature metatarsus have 
been made known for the first time. A metatarsal of a large Eagle has 
been found with the remains of Hippopotamus at Ambolisatra. 

Repritia.—In the May number of the Geological Magazine Mr. R. B. 
Newton described and figured portions of a rostrum and mandible of a 
Crocodile from the Jurassic rocks of Andranosamonta. This fossil, which 
was obtained by the Rev. R. Baron, has been named Stencosaurus Baront. 
It was associated with Mollusca, referable to Myfilus (near M. tigrensis 
from Abyssinia), Modtola, Perna, and Trochacteonina ; and since the 
occurrence of this genus was, in our imperfect knowledge, limited to 
European areas, the discovery is of the highest importance in questions 
of geographical distribution. Remains of the huge land Tortoises, 
named by Vaillant Zestudo Grandidtert, have been lately received, and two 
fine specimens have been placed in the Palswontological galleries of the 
British Museum. 

In Mr. G. A. Boulenger’s Catalogue of Snakes in the British Museum 
(Natural History), vol. i. (1893), information will be found invaluable 
to any one studying Ophidia. 

Pisces.—Dr. Sauvage published in 1891* the description of the Fishes 
from Grandidier’s collection, and this text, with the two volumes of 
plates issued in 1887 and 1888, completes our present knowledge of the 

roup. 
8 Motiusca.—The Rev. A. H. Cooke, dealing with the distribution of 
the Mollusca in the Malagasy Region, notes the great development of 
the carnivorous land Mollusca, the occurrence of large numbers of true 
Helicide of great size and beauty, and the prominence of the genus 
Cyclostoma. The molluscan fauna of Madagascar, even as imperfectly 
known, appears to possess sufficient individuality to separate it off 
distinctly from that of the main-land. The Helicide are quite peculiar, 
not being found at all in the Mascarenes, Seychelles, or Comoros. They 
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seem to be rather related to the Acavi of Ceylon and the Pande of N.E. 
Australia. Fifty-four species of Cyclostoma are known from the group, 
but are not confined to Madagascar, being distributed over the Comoros, 
Seychelles, Mauritius, and Bourbon as well. The African Bulimini are 
represented by two species, but Achafina is scarce. Two groups of 
Bulimini (Leucofenia and Clavator), are peculiar. A single species of 
Kaliella, identical with a common Indian form, is also recorded. In the 
fresh-water forms unmistakable traces of Indian relationships are found. 
There are two species of Paludomus ; Bithynia is recorded; several of 
the Melania are of a type common in the Indo-Malay Region, while the 
Melanairia, quite peculiar to Madagascar, have their nearest affinities 
in Ceylon or East India. Not a single one of the characteristic African 
fresh-water bivalves has yet been found in Madagascar. Several African 
genera of Gasteropoda occur, and indicate, in common with the land 
Mollusca, as Mr. Cooke points out, that the land connection of Mada- 
gascar with Africa must have taken place, but that it occurred at an 
immeasurably remote period. References to recent literature are given 
in Mr. Cooke's paper. 

Insgcta.—Since the publication of the Tepidoptera (1887) from 
Grandidier’s collections, there have been issued three parts of his great 
work on Madagascar, devoted to the Hymenoptera. These contain 
both text and plates. A second series of plates of the Coleoptera was 
issued in 1890, but, in the absence of the text, the new species can only 
be considered in the light of manuscript names. 

Frora.—The latest information respecting the botany of Madagascar 
will be found in the Journal of the Linnean Sociely for 1890. In this 
volume Mr. Baron gives a general sketch of the flora, dividing the 
island into regions, and treating of the geographical distribution. The 
affinities of the plants with those of America, the fruits, cereals, and 
vegetables, garden trees and shrubs, are all treated of by Mr. Baron, who 
also gives an appendix of introduced plants. Mr. J. G. Baker contri- 
butes to the same volume descriptions of 160 new species collected by 
Mr. Baron, of which four belong to new genera. A fourth part of 
Grandidier's great work, dealing with the plants, was issued in 1892, but 
the foolish practice of issuing plates without text makes this publication 
of little value at present. 

The Mosses and Hepatics are treated of by Stephani, who publishes 
technical descriptions, with figures of new species. 

GzoLocy.—The geology of Madagascar is best known from the 
researches of Cortese and of Baron. Cortese supplies a map of the 
whole island, while Baron deals only with the northern half. Roughly 
speaking, a line drawn from north to south, and dividing the island 
longitudinally, shows a granitic and a volcanic area on the right side, 
and a Secondary, Tertiary, and Recent area on the left side. The 
crystalline area consists of granite, gneiss, syenite, diorites, amphibolites, 
and basalts ; the sedimentary series, by their included fossils, represent- 
ing the Jurassic, Upper and Middle Cretaceous, Nummulitic series, and 
Recent deposits. Much blown sand occurs round the coast, and 
numerous old Jake basins are found, one of which, according to Mr. 
Baron’s map, must have been nearly 300 miles long. It is to these old 
lake basins that we mainly look for evidences of the ancient fauna of 
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Madagascar. The petrological characters of the rocks have been descri- 
bed by Cortese, while Hatch has dealt with those specimens brought 
to England by Baron. For-general information.on the fossil fauna, see, 
Newton’s two papers (Quar. Journ. Geol. Soc.,vol. XW p, 331 ;-and Geol. 
Mag., 1893, p. 193, also in ANNUAL XVIII. p. 26], with the: references 
thercin contained ;_ and a paper of Stanislas Meunier in La Naturaliste 
for Aug. 1, 1893. In this last paper figures are given of several Creta~ 
ceous oysters from Mahamayo, recently reccived from M. Gautier, and 
some general notes on Malagasy geology are appended. . 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND ZooLocicaL RELATIONSHIPS.—The observations 
of Mr. H. O. Forbes, which include Madagascar, and of which the 
essence was given in this Journal for July, may be compared with those 
of Riitimeyer, Usber die Herkunft ‘unserer Thierwelt.(4to, Basel und 
Genf, 1867), and with those of Emile Blanchard, “Les preuves de 
Yeffondrement d’un continent Austral pendant l’age modeme de la terre” 
(Comptes rendus, vol. xciv., 1882, pp. 386 and 395); while much general 
and particular information will be found in Dr. Blanford’s address to the 
Geological Society, and in his review of Boulenger’s Catalogue of 
Snakes in Nature, Aug. 3, 1893. 

Hans Gadow, in the last number of Bronn’s Klassen und Ordnungen 
des Thierreichs (vol. vi. pt. 4, 1893), has some observations on the 
geographical distribution of the Ratite and rail-like birds.* 

C. Davies SHERBORN. 


A MALAGASY PROVERB. 


H ITHERTO I have regarded the proverb ‘‘Ron-kenan’ ny Mandiavato, 
ka ny sisa tsy lany anasan-tongotra” as a mete figure of speech. 
Recently, however, I came upon a statement in a letter from a missionary in 
Pondoland, which makes it appear likely that the praverb had its origin in an. 
actual custom. The missionary, after describing how cooked beef was served, 
oes on to say: ‘The natives had a second course of what they called soup. 
hey drank some and used the rest to make. their legs shine.” , 
W, E. Cousins. 








* [An appendix of papers referred fois givon at the end of the abore article, but as thoy 
were included in the List of Pamphlets and Papers in ‘Literary Notes” in our last Number, 
it is not repeated here.—Eps,] 
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THE RELATIONSHIP ‘BETWEEN THE MALAGASY: 
AND. MALAYAN LANGUAGES. 


STUDENTS of the Malagasy Language and those interested in Compar- 
_atiye Philology will probably welcome the following paper as a 
valuable contribution to the subjegt of the relationship existing between the 
Malagasy and the Malayan languages. The Paper was sent by the author 
to Mr. Richardson. Having read it through with great interest, I thought 
I could not do better than translate it and publish it in the ANNUAL, but 
as it is somewhat long, part of it must be left over until next year. I have 
only omitted a few unimportant foot notes, and an occasional note of my own 
T have put within brackets. —R.B, [kb.] 


(On account.of an insufficiency of properly accented type ¢ is used for-a 
throughout this paper.} 





: ‘ CHAPTER’ I. 


an ‘ INTRODUCTION. 


THE MALAGASY AND MALAYAN LANGUAGES, 


1, The Malagasy language belongs to the Malayo-polynesian stock. It 
is, along with a number of other languages, among which the most widely 
known are the Malayan‘and Javanese, a language distinct in itself, which 
Dutch scholars name the western division. 

2. If we treat the Menangkabau branch of the Malayan family as 
a separate language, and disregard the changes which it has experienced 
away from its native home in places where it has become the medium of com- 
merce, it is seen to be a very distinct entity in itself, with very few dialectic 
differences. Not so the Malagasy. When we speak simply of the Malaga- 
sy language, however, that form of it spoken in Imerina is meant. From this 
the various dialects which are spoken outside Imerina differ considerably. 
Richardson, in his Dictionary, combines all these under the term “Provin- 
cial.” The provincial dialects of the Malagasy, when used for purposes of 
comparison with the Malayo-polynesian languages, are of no small interest. 
Much old language-material, which has been lost in Imerina, has been 
preserved in the provinces. | For instance, dia=/iar,* wild, is only found 
in the provinces Cid dia, a wild animal, is, however, used in Imerina,— R.B.]. 
Moreover, the provincial forms are often more ancient than those in use in 
Imerina. For instance, the original Malayo-polynesian (also the Malayan) 
Zis often preserved in the provinces, while in Imerina it exists as #1; c.g. 
the Malayan Auth, white, is represented in Imerina by fofsy, but in the 
provinces by foty. 

The Malagasy has several striking agrcements in letters with the Batak, 
to which Van der Tuuk was the first to call attention; for example, both 
these languages havé in many cases an # where the remaining Malayo- 
polynesian languages have a &, e.g. Malagasy and Batak have /ahi, male, 
whereas the Malayan has /aé. But Richardson gives cases in which the 
provincial Malagasy hasa 4, e.g. hodidina, around, for the Imerina form 
hodidina, the Malayan form being £u/ilir, | Malagasy philology has there- 
fore yet to show whether this Imerina form in 4 is a later development, or is 
the same as the Batak 4. 


* In equations such as the above I always place the Malagasy word first, 
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3. There occurs in the Malagasy, as also in the Malayan, a difference 
between the spoken and the written language, thcugh this is of slight 
amount. Thus, in the Malayan certain conjunctions are employed only, or 
almost only, in the written language; and Richardson remarks in his 
Malagasy Grammar that the passive with the infix—in—, e.g. zimara, from 
zara, to divide. is ‘much more commonly heard than seen in writing.” 

The dictionaries of both languages contain many introduced words. 
Both have borrowed in the first place from the Sanscrit, then from the Arabic, 
and finally from European languages. The Malagasy has further been 
influenced by the Swaheli, and this element exceeds what is shown in the 
dictionary, though this is considerable ; it is therefore of special importance. 
I think I'am not wrong in saying that Friedrich Miiller first called attention 
to this.* I would like above all to put the question whether, in the formation 
of the Malagasy verb, especially as regards the tenses and the relative voice, 
the influence of the Swaheli, which also possesses these forms, may not have 
played some part. I will give a single concrete example in order to show 
how important for the study of the Malagasy is the Swaheli. ‘‘Eye’’ is in 
Malayan mafa,in Malagasy maso. One is accustomed to compare these words 
together and say that maso=mata, and thence to conclude that the original 
Malayo-polynesian ¢ may become s in Malagasy. But I have doubts about 
this." All the Malayo-polynesian languages have the form mata or matah 
or matae ;t none shows s oro, asin the Malagasy word. I do not know 
another case where the Malayo-polynesian ¢ Becomes s (and therefore I 
doubt the above). Now the word for ‘‘eye” in the Swaheli dialects is meso, 
macho, etc. I take it then that, under the influence of the Swaheli, mata 
has been changed into maso. : 

5. Although the type of the Malayo-polynesian language-stock is very 
different from that of the Indo-germanic (inflexion in this, stem-isolation in 
that), yet the life of the two shows many parallels. The Malayo-polynesian 
languages show, for example, just as the Indo-germanic do, a tendency contin- 
ually to destroy an originally rich abundance of forms. Very ancient is, 
for instance, the Sangir dialect ; in this respect it stands on the same level 
as the Slavonic; the Malayan has advanced considerably, and may be com- 
pared with the Neopersian or the English; while the Malagasy takes a medium 
place. On the other hand, as far as concerns original letters, the Malayan 
is much older than the Malagasy. In words like the Malayan gu/wh, ten, 
putih, white, Pilih, to choose, all the western Malayo-polynesian languages 
have as the first letter ||, and Z is therefore to be looked upon as the original ; 
the Malagasy alone has fo/o, fotsy, fidy. [Roa-folo, 20; telo-folo, 30; 
fito-polo, 70; vato-polo, $0, have always appeared anomalies to those 
‘acquainted with Malagasy; analogy would lead one to expect roa-folo. 
telo-folo, fito-folo, valo-folo. This p then may not unlikely be the original 
pin puluh. “Sivi-folo, 90, is the only one in the tens in which f occurs, and 
though this is the form'we should expect in Malagasy, it is out of harmony 
with ‘the piers. The remaining ones are efa-folo, dimam-polo, enim- 
polo. R.B. 

6, The Malagasy has, if I may so express myself, a very civilised charac 
ter. It possesses a great number of root expressions for abstract ideas.** 
It holds, as just remarked, the happy mean between superfluity and poverty 
of forms. Ittreats the article in the same way as a European language 
does, e.g. sambo, ship, ny sambo, the ship; marina, true, ny mart- 
na, the truth; ji7y moa ny anao, how many are (the) yours? It 





* Bei Besprechung des Auslautes in Mfal 
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Possesses an expression for ‘‘to have’ (manana), for ‘yes’ (eny}, for 
“‘no’’ (¢sza). The personal pronoun distinguishes the casus rectus from the 
casus obliguus. The verb has the three tenses ; the relative voice is a very 
handy form of speech. The capability of the language for forming compounds 
is considerable. The use of the possessive (§ 73 is not too. redundant. 
These are distinct advantages which are almost entirely wanting in the 
Malayan. As a disagreeable peculiarity, from which the Malayan is free, 
may be mentioned the very frequent use of the adverbs of place. The 
Malagasy say, for instance, not merely ‘the dwelt in the house of the 
Egyptian, his master,” but it places before the preposition az (=in) the 
adverb of place ao (preterite 420), and says: ntfoetra tao an tranon’ ilay 
Egyptiana tompony izy. And it may be noticed as a curious fact that 
the adverbs of place form in Malagasy a perfect by prefixing a 4, e.g. misy 
totozy ao am-bata, there is a mouse (there) in the box (vata, see § 58); misy 
totozy tao am-bata, there was a mouse (there) in the box. 

7. The Malayo-polynesian languages have a law in regard to spelling 
which is as often referred to as is the Vernersche law in the places where 
the Indo-germanic languages are spokon. This is Van der Tuuk’s rst law, 
viz., ‘In a great number of words which in Malayan (and also in a number 
of Malayo-polynesian languages) have an 7, the Tagala have g as its 
equivalent, while in Dayak we meet with 4, but in Javanese no consonant 
at all occurs.” With respect to the Malagasy on this point see § 53; 
examples: “thread, sinew” is in Malayan, Batak, and Sunda, raf; in 
Tagala and Bisai(?) ogat; in Dayak what; in Kawi wwad; in Javanese 
wod; and in Malagasy ozafra. 

Having from §1 to §7 given some general remarks concerning the Mala- 
gasy and the Malayan languages, which may serve as introduction, I 
proceed to notice the literature which has appeared on the subject. 








LITERATURE. 


8. The philology of the Malayo-polynesian languages was founded by 
two men, who, Trough their ‘mental. ability, their famili rity with the 
examination of languages in general and the Indo-germanic in particular, 
their knowledge of the languages and the condition of civilization of the Ma- 
layo-polynesian lands, as well as through favourable outward circumstances, 
werein an especial manner equalto the task before them. These are H. Kern and 
H.N. VanderTuuk. The latter of these led the way with his writings concerning 
the Batak language, as also with his dictionary, reading book, and grammar 
(78611867). From this time to the summer of 1873, when the excellent 
angir grammar by N. Adriani appeared, a great number of contributions 
to Malayo-polynesian philology were published in Holland. The most 
classical of these works is H. Kern’s Fiyian language compared with its 
allied languages of Indonesia and Polynesia (Amsterdam, 1886). The 
dissertation off L. A. Brandes: Aiydrage tot de vergeljkende klankleer 
der westersc. afdeeling van de maleisch-polynesiche taalfamilie 
(Utrecht, 1884), and also the papers on the subject brought before the 
Oriental Congress at Leiden, gave, by exhaustive treatment, a welcome 
review of the various problems connected with Malayo-polynesian philology. 

. Frenchmen and Englishmen have also made important contributions. 
ofthe English contributions those by Richardson and Cousins have been, for 
the writing of my essay, of special importance, and of those by Frenchmen 
those of P. Favre and A. Marre. (The author seems to use the name A. 
Marre for A. Marre de Marin.— R.B._ 

10, Van der Tuuk was the first. who published a comparative philological 
work in relation to the Malagasy language. This is the Outlines of 
a Grammar of the Malagasy Language which appeared in the Journal 
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of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1864. A further philological treatise on 
the Malagasy language was published by A: Marre in the papers of ‘the 
Oriental Congress (1883), viz., Apergu Philologigue sur les affinités de 
Ja langue malgache avec le javanats, le malais, et les autres principaux 
idiomes de L'archipel indien. In addition to these treatises the above- 
mentioned dissertation of Brandes forms a third. 

The treatise of Van der Tuuk is divided into two parts: Introduction (pp. 
1-10) and Orthography (‘Phonetic System") (pp. 10-24). In the Introduction 
the comparison between the Malagasy and the remaining Malayo-polynesian 
languages in general is first given; then he shows that the Malagasy 
exhibits certain definite and striking similarities ot expression with the Toba 
dialect of the Batak language; he then brings forward various similarities 
between the Malagasy and the other Malayo-polynéstan languages in 
grammatical structure and in the lexicons (vocabulary #); upon this follow 
some laws in regard to mutual equivalents in letters, and remarks on words 
introduced into Malagasy from the Sanscrit and Arabic, dialectic peculiari- 
ties forming the conclusion. In the second part follow in order the letters 
(vowels, diphthongs, consonants), weak syllables (“dumb sounds”), accent, 
yowel and consonantal changes, insertion of consonants, dialectic peculiar- 
ities in spelling, metathesis, and the general character of the root. 

Marre’s dissertation consists of three parts: -In the first (pp. 3-27) 
the author gives first of all a review of the works of other Dutch scholars ; then 
he treats of the words introduced into Malagasy and the other Malayo- 
polynesian languages from the Sanscrit ; and then tote especially goes on 
to show that the Malagasy has its own peculiar expressions for many abstract 
ideas, while other Malayo-polynesian languages have borrowed the words 
expressive of these ideas from the Sanscrit. Then come remarks on the 
gtammatical relationship of the Malagasy to the Malayan and Javanese ‘and 
other allied languages. Finally, he discusses the geographical distribution 
of the various Malayo-polynesian languages. In the second part (pp. 28- 
34) he briefly touches on the Malagasy letters. The third (pp. 35-160) forms 
the chief part. Here the author gives us about 500 Malagasy words (roots), 
together with their corresponding words in the Malayo-polynesian languages, 
arranged in suitable categories, each in alphabetical order. . 

Brandes’ dissertation is occupied especially with Van der Tuuk’s first law. 
In addition to this there are a number of appendices. The Malagasy is 
especially spoken of on pp. 44-53 and 118-119. Here the author treats of 
the place occupied by the Malagasy in regard to the above-mentioned law. 

The Malagasy-English Dictionary of Richardson (Antananarivo, 1885) 
contains also derivations, though these do not form the chief value of the 
book, there being only a few of them; its chief value consists rather in its 
uncommonly handy and convenient arrangement. And this is praiseworthy, 
as the Malagasy verbal forms are often difficult to disentangle. An eye little 
ptactised in the subject will not, for example, be able quickly to see that-in 
the imperative andavo the root is Za, and that in.akabsazana (relative mood) 
it is be. * aa 

The ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL also contains all kinds of contributions to a 
knowledge of the Malagasy language. I myselfindeed have not read.it, but 
the information, which my honoured teacher Prof. Niemann published in the 
Bijdragen of the Institute was at my service. He, moreover, was so good 
as to refer me to the same, which was necessary for my purpose. 

11, The above writings on the Malagasy do not occupy themselves™avith 
the whole structure of the language. Such a complete work does not yet 
exist. There are several grammars which have practical aime in view. I may 
mention as an example W. E. Cousins's 4 Concise Introduction to the Study 
of the Malagasy Language (Antananarivo, 1885). The number of Malayan 
grammars is legion, As a specimen of these I "may mention D. Gerth van 
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Wijk, Spraakleer der maleische taal (Batavia, 1890). Of treatises which 
deal with the Malayan froma purely scientific ‘standpoint, and take 
into consideration its whole structure, there are two. One is the division 
entitled Stammisolierende Sprachen (Inflectional languages) in F..Mi- 
steli's Charakteristit der hauptsichlichsten Typen des Sprachbaues (Cha- 
racteristics df the chief types of language-structure), pp. 229-266; the 
other is the Malayan Grammar by J. Pijnappel (Amsterdam, 1888). The 
latter describes the peculiarities of the Malayan, but gives no’ comparisons 
with other Malayo-polynesian languages. A description of the genius of the 
Malayo-polynesian languages is given by G. von der Gabelentz in Sprach- 
wissenschaft, pp. 390 ff. 

12, Of the statements which are met with in -Dutch treatises one at 
least has not convinced me of its truth, it is that with respect to the vowet- 
divider. I: must explain my ‘position, because ‘this subject plays a not 
inconsiderable réle in the Malagasy. A demonstrative pronoun meanin 
this is in some Malayo-polynesian languages 2, in others 2%, in others inz. 
Now according to some authors, 2/ and iz are reduplications of #, and in 
the case of s#z the 7 has entered as vowel-divider. But 1 see no absolute 
necessity for thus referring all these three forms to one. In the Indo- 

ermanic languages no one thinks of referring so and Zo to éne fundamental 
form. Moreover: other Malayo-polynesian languages have this demonstra- 
tive in the form 72, as have also the Malagasy and the Malayan. Whence 
then comes the 7? I accept two radical forms: ¢and m7; ind is then a 
corruption, such as those known in the Indo-germanic languages, and i7 is a 
doubling of the same element (#). I would venture to go still further—and 
there are grounds for it—and would look upon # and 7as radical elements, 
and would consider #7asacorruption. Here is another case : various Mala- 
gasy roots have a v between the final vowel and the passive ending za, thus, 
the passive of the root /a is /avina, refused. ‘This 7 is looked upon by some 
as merelya vowel-divider, but I do not see why a vowel-divider should appear 
here. The number of roots ending in @, which have-no such @ in their 
combination with ava, is considerable, e.g. /anza, to weigh, forms danjaina ; 
Jaza, to tell, forms /azaina, etc. My view is as follows: a number of roots 
which end in x (written a; see § 42) have from this # developed a v before 
ina. Thus arises diovina, being purified, from d#0+2na ; lovina, rotted, from 
Zo+ina. In forms like /avéna a bridging over has taken place. Such a series, 
as /o (root), mando (pres: act.), ovina (passive), has caused the latter part 
of a series such as /a (root), manda (pres. act.),* Zavina (passive), to be si- 
milar to its own (i.e. has been,-se to speak, infectious}. . . 

13. But let. me keep myeelf strictly to my theme. I draw-no patallels with 
analogous phenomena in the Indo-germanic languages, although the tempta- 
tion to do so is often powerful enough. When, for example,: the Malayan 
darren appears.in the Malagasy as Aarana, a rocky steep; panas as fana, 
hot ; cindth ag ¢sindry, pressed ;. one is immediately reminded of Grimm’s law, 
and when the original Malayo-polynesian pepet occurs in the Malayan as 
a and in the Malagasy as ¢ (§ 44), the telationship of the Latin fader to ai (?) 
Bitar occurs to one. Or when the root fao=/aruh means sometimes ‘to set," 
sometimes ‘‘to make,” we ate reminded that the-root dhe in the Indo-germanic 
may also signify ‘‘to make,” for instance, the inscription of Alvend: Aya 
martiyam adé." In the same way we observe all similar psychical occurren- 
ces in the Malayo-polynesian as in the Indo germanic languages; for 
example, “on the right hand” is in Malayan danan, and with this form 
coincide the equivalents in Javanese, etc. One would therefore expect in 
Malagasy Aavana, but the actual word is Aavanana. Here the beginning 
of the word is formed in harmony with the Malagasy ava, on the left hand. 
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In like manner I make no comparisons with other Malayo-polynesian 
languages, excepting where I need them as proof, especially for transition 
members. 

14. [have only after some reluctance undertaken the present task, The 
study of the subject might be made of real value if one could settle what 
linguistic elements were common on/y to the Malagasy and the Malayan, 
and were not found in other Malayo-polynesian languages. But that, in the 
present state of things, is not possible, for a considerable number of these 
languages are without or are insufficiently provided with dictionaries and 
grammars, and the study of the important subject of Malagasy dialects is 
only as yet in its infancy. One might therefore almost question the advis- 
ability of taking up the present theme. But to this one might reply in the 
same manner as Delbruck at the end of his Introduction to a Comparative 
Syntax of the Indo-germanic languages has done. And therefore I have 
ventured to undertake this theme “‘traendo profitto dalle indagini altrui.”” 

15. I may here repeat what | have already said in the Introduction to the 
first part of my ‘Malayo-polynesian Studies,” viz., that these papers are not 
meant in the first place for my brother philologists, but for a larger circle of 
people. Therefore I have thought it best to be somewhat circumstantial in 
style and to banish technicalities. 


CHAPTER II. 


VOCABULARY. 


16. Lam acquainted with about 600 equivalent forms (roots) in Malagasy 
and Malayan, whose identification I feel perfectly certain of. Some of these 
I myself have found; these I necd not mention here, as they will occur in 
their proper places by and by. To these 600 some ‘others may be added, 
which, however, for one reason or another, I have doubts about. When I 
introduce any of these, I will add my doubts about them at the same time. 

17. Of the identifications which hitherto have been given by those who 
have occupied themselves with this subject, some, I am convinced, are correct, 
and others incorrect. I will give the latter. 

Of Marre’s identifications I do not accept the following :— 

Fela-tanana=télapakan tanan, the palm of the hand. TZélafakan is 
derived from /afag, a word of similar meaning, while fe/a-tanana signifies 
the palm of the hand. Neither spelling nor meaning therefore correspond. 

Sara=sarat. The former means the fare of a canoe, the latter, heavily 
laden. The meanings do not correspond. 

Fompona=himpun, to collect, assemble. The Malagasy fompona belongs 
to the Dayak Aumpor, and the Malagasy provincial zméona, living in com- 
mon, belongs to the Malayan Aimfun. Of course both words, fompona and 
himpun, have the same primary root, but they are not directly connected. 

Goatka=gagag, a crow. The vowels do not agree. The Malayan gagag 
belongs to the Malagasy provincial gaga, unless indeed both are onomato- 
poetic forms independent of one another, as also is goatka. 

Lafika=/apis.. The meanings ate’ different. The Malagasy /aftka 
means “bed, bedding, sheet.” The Malayan /agis means, ‘layer, series, 
stratum.” ‘The Malagasy /afza belongs to the Malayan dafzg, underlier. 
[This corresponds more precisely with Zafiza, which Properly means some- 
thing on which something else is laid, as a blotting-pad, for instance, 
and therefore probably /afita=/apis.—R.B.] 

Lambondrano, sea-hog, porpoise=/umbalumba, a porpoise. These nei- 
ther agree in form nor meaning. [How do the meanings not agree ?—R. B.] 
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Falafa=ptlupuh. According to Richardson the Malagasy fa/a/a only 
signifies ‘‘the midrib of a banana leaf,” and so it belongs to the Malayan 

lépah, ‘midrib of a palm-leaf.” [But fa/afa also means the midrib of a 
palm-leaf.—R.B.] If, however, there is a Malagasy homonym, fa/a/a, meaning 
“claie, cloison,”” it belongs directly to pélapah, “bamboo split and beaten 
flat,’” and has only a more distant relationship to pé/ufh, which latter word 
is of like signification. 

Tendry, tondro=tanda, to mark, to indicate. To the Malayan fanda, 
sign, characteristic, belongs the Malagasy andra, a mole in the skin. 
The Malagasy /ondro, forefinger (manondro, to point with the finger), belongs 
to the Malayan Auedyug, to point to, #é/undjug (=t4él+undjug), forefinger. 
The Malagasy ¢: en order, direction, appears to have no representative 
in the Malayan. [Zendry scarcely means “order, direction,” but rather 
appointment, the radical meaning apparently being, to put your finger on 
(someone), hence to appoint (to some ofice). RB 

Hety=guntin, scissors. The spelling does not agree. All other Malayo- 
polynesian languages have exactly the same word as the Malayan. 

‘anovo=opth. Form and meaning both different. Fanovo is a vessel 
for drawing water, and comes from ‘ovo, drawing, drawing water ; ofth 
signifies the tough leaf-sheath of certain palms of which one makes little 
vessels called ‘“emmertjes.”” 

Fona=ampun. The Malagasy fona means to solicit, to intercede, to 
beg pardon, The Malayan ampun signiGes to pardon, to forgive. The 
Malagasy fona belongs to the Malayan pukun, to beg, to plead. 

Rarana=laran, forbidden, are not directly connected. The Malayan 
Jaran is a root, but the Malagasy rarana is a participle, as indeed the 
accent upon the second ra shows. The Malagasy root is rara (§ 39) 

‘Ala=alas, a wood, do not correspond ; neither do marary=/ara, ill, 
nor akata=dukut, Sava for alas, dara, and dukut are introduced into 








Malayan from the Javanese. Moreover, the identification of akafa with 
dukut is scarcely allowable because of their spelling. 
Of Richardson's identifications I do not accept the following :— 
Manuiky=mtnaku, to confess, agree to. These do not agree either in 
form or original meaning. The Malagasy manasky comes from the root ashy, 
with the same meaning, but m¢zaku comes from aku, 1; it really means 
therefore a8 say I.” [The Malagasy manaiky means literally “to say 
es.”"— RB. 
Wimpanga=paku, a fern. The spelling is different. To the Malayan 
pabu belongs the Malagasy faho, ‘‘a handsome palm-like shrub” [a Cycad 


For my objections to fily=silig see § 50. 

Other identifications found in various periodicals I hesitate to accept, e.g. 
Aongona, a bug=Aufu, a louse, is scarcely to be accepted. The spelling 
of these makes it difficult to accept them as identical; besides, Aongona 
appears to be introduced from the Swaheli. Also ambany=bawah, below, 
and anaty=atas I do not consider probable, The identitication of ambany 
(an4vany)* with dawahk isto be objected to on account of spelling, and 
anaty does not, like afas, mean ‘‘above,’’ but ‘‘within, inside.” The identi- 
fication of samotamo=tema, name of a plant, is doubtful, because, accord- 
ing to Richardson, this plant has been introduced. 

A number of other identifications which certain philologists have given 
require strict examination. I doubt their correctness, though I have not 
found sufficient proof for rejecting them. Such are, /apaka=kafag ; tefaka= 
stpog ; tsapa=tjoba ; tsapa=adjabat ; verina=déri, etc., etc. 





* The accent on ba is against its being divided thus, amda+ny. 
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18, In order to show the relationship between Malagasy and Malayan 
words, I will first mention some of the names of different parts of the body. 
Fify=pipi, cheek; lela=lidah, tongue; orona=hiduh, nose; tanana= 
tanan, hand ; fe=faha, thigh ; ozafra=urat, nerve, vein, muscle; fottra 
x pusat, navel; “rafracdada, breast ; fomotratumit, heel; ra—darah, 
blood. 

19. The following have an interest as regards the progress of civilisa- 
tion :— 

The Malagasy and the Malayan have at least for one metal a name in 
common, yy==64s2, iron. There may be also mentioned, frata=ferag, which, 
however, means “lead, pewter” in Malagasy, and “‘silver” in Malayan. There 
are, moreover, in common a considerable number of names of implements : 
fangady=pingali, spade; tehina=itkan, a walking-stick; tady=tali, 
string ; sofro=sudu, spoon; leona—/ésun, a mortar ; vovo—bubu, a basket 
used in catching fish; /etecana—HHan, a bridge; finga=pirgan, bowl, 
basin ; foko=tunku, trivet. The following may also be mentioned : /andaz- 
zana=landasan, anvil; sodina=solin, fife, flute; zahitra=rakit, raft; 
Aamory—Rémudi, rudder; Zay=/ajar, sail; foaka=tuwak, spirituous 
fiquor. 

he numbers up to 1000 are also common : folo=puluh, ten ; zato=ratus, 
hundred ; av#vo=ribu, thousand. 

The fact that the night-owl in both languages is called the ghost-bird 
(Malagasy, vorondolo; Malayan, durun-hantu) points to a community of 
religious and animistic notions. 

20. The Malagasy and Malayan languages possess only a small number 
of metaphorical words, the Malagasy having rather more than the Malayan, 
thus: sandry in Malagasy signiGes both ‘‘arm”’ and ‘‘strel ngth;" voninahttra 
(=vony+-n-+ahitra), flower of the grass, signifies also ‘fame, honour.” In 
Malayan randa fuwa means ‘“‘an aged spinster,” and mé-randa-tuwa 
means ‘‘no more useful on account of age.’” Some metaphorical words are 
common to the two languages. In both languages, for example, ‘“‘dead 
bound” (Malagasy, fekimaty; Malayan, di-skat mati) means a thing tied 
so fast that one cannot loosen it. Among the names of plants and animals 
too are to be found metaphorical words. Others are given in the compound 
words (8§ 22 and 76). 

21. je names expressive of relationship show no special agreement. It is 
interesting to note that in one of the Malagasy provincial dialects the younger 
brother of the father is ada-kely, and that in the Malayan the youngest 
brother of the father or mother is dafa Aétyi2, the words signifying in both 
cases “‘the little father.”” 

22. The Malagasy possesses a considerable number of compounds which 
occur also in Malayan with similar form and signification, e. g. Aods-azo 
(from hodstra and hazo)=kulit kaju, bark of a tree, or, literally, skin of a 
tree ; voavitsy=buwah bétis, calf of the leg, literally, fruit or tuber of the 
leg; vato-afo=batu aft, firestone or flint ; voantho=bumah nzijur, cocoa- 
nut; vainafo (=vai+n-+4afo\=bara afi, glowing charcoal ; /elafo (=lela+ 
afo}—lidah afi, flame, literally, tongue of fre. Ovy==ués, means yam, potato; 
from these the Malagasy and the Malayan have the two following similar 
compounds : ovthazo=ubi kaju, and ovifotsy=ubi putih, but whether these 
actually refer to the same species of plants, { cannot tell. ' The following do 
not quite agree in signification: fasn-dalerina (=tai+n+lalitra+ina), 
having black specks on the face, and fahs-/alat, freckles. Tat=faht 
signifies excrement ; /a/tfra=/alat, a fly. See also aferon-tany and fain- 
Aintana in § 24. 
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23. The meaning of similar words does not always strictly correspond, 
thus, vompotra signifies in Malagasy ‘“‘manioc leaves,” but rumfud in 
Malayan means ‘‘grass.” Or the limits of the meaning of words do not 
coincide, e.g. afy signifies in Malagasy “‘the liver, the inside,” while hasz 
means in Malayan “‘inside, liver, stomach, heart, marrow, kernel, mind.” But 
there is a number of words with wide meaning, which quite or almost ci 
cide, e.g. foitra=pusat signifies navel or centre; findra=pindah, to 
change place and also to cross over ; 4anana=farian, hand or forefoo 
=murah, kind, liberal, cheap ; vox0=bunwh, to kill and to extinguish. 

24. There are various kinds of agreement in the names of plants and 
animals in both languages. In Malagasy many plants are named with a mas- 
culine or feminine termination in order to denote the kind, thus: vard/ahy, 
male rice, referring to a special variety. The Malayan has also traces of 
this peculiarity, e.g. rofan bint, female rotan, a certain kind of rattan. 
Aferon-tany=hamptdu tanak, \esser centaury, is a plant name pretty 
similar in both languages, but whether it signifies the same plant, I know not. 
[It does not.-R.B.] The Malagasy /e/aombe, lit. ox-tongue, a species 
of Senecto, reminds one of the Malayan plant named /idah ajam, fowl’s 
tongue; the Malagasy fainakoho (=tai-+-n-+akoho), lit. fowl's excrement, a 
kind of shrub, reminds one of the Malayan duza ¢ahs ayam, lit. flower of the 
fowl’s excrement ; the Malagasy faindambo (=tait+n+Jambo), lit. swine's 
dung (=Sefaria glauca), reminds one of the Malayan rumput taht babi, lit. 
swine dung’s grass. Strikingly in agreement is the meaning of /ainkinéana 
(tat4+-n+-hintana) with the Malayan /ahi binéa#, both signifying literally, 
atar-droppings, but in mt meaning small insects in Malagasy and smali 















caterpillars in Malayan. [They are not sma// insects in Malagasy; they 
are fully two inches long. R.B 
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25. The oldest introduced words both in Malagasy and Malayan are 
those borrowed from the Sanscrit. They have been subjected to the same 
changes in Malagasy as genuine Malayo-polynesian words have. But whilst 
the Malayo-polynesian languages, which were best able to borrow 
Sanscrit words, have, for the most part, borrowed a great many, the Mala- 

asy only possesses a few, viz. samy, everyone; sisa, remainder; frosa, 
Es! (see § 47); Aeésy, a hundred thousand: One is almost tempted to 
suppose that in one or two of these words there is a mere accidental similar- 
ity, especially as ¢rosa and dosha do not exactly coincide in meaning. 
{2resa is really the money borrowed or lent.—R. B.] And it is extremely 

joubtful whether fara, to judge, is the equivalent of dcard, custom, 
usage. But Aedry=dof'é carinot be accidental, although the meanings do 
not agree. The Malayan though uses 24/4 for a hundre thousand, 

26, The Malayan has taken far more words from the Arabic than the 
Malagasy. Several cases may be enumerated in which both languages have 
borrowed the same word, e g. Aabary=chabar, proclamation. Ceasery 
among some of the Betsimisaraka means business or message. en a 
person looks in at the door, the owner of the house always says: ‘‘What is 
your zabary ?- R.B.] Both languages have borrowed the names of the days 
of the week from the Arabic, e. g. Za/ata=Salasa, Tuesday. From the 
Persian comes nahoda=nachoda, captain. Butit is still to be found out 
through what channel the word was introduced into the two languages. 
{Whether the Malagasy use the word nahoda is somewhat questionable; 
the Mozambiques and Comoro men on the north-west coast use R. B.J 
Moreover the Malayan possesses a number of introduced words from the 
Drayidic and Indian languages, and also from the Chinese, and a still greater 
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number have been derived from European languages, especially the Portu- 
guese and Dutch. The number of Swaheli words in Malagasy is, as has 
been already stated, very considerable, e.g. ngozy, leather; mfira, gum; 
Hifongo, a button; kifamby, a woman's garment. Words borrowed from 
English and French, however, are the most numerous, e.g. Ai/asy, a class; 
labolosy, a bell (Fr. Za cloche) ; zaby or anaby, a coat, the first from the pl. 
les habits, the last from un habst; tHona, tune (Engl. fune). A few 
foreign words show curious imitations in native dress, e.g. selegraph 
changes to feny avitra (far word). 


CHAPTER III. 


ORTHOGRAPHY (or PHONETICS). 
THe Root. 





a7. The great majority of Malayan roots are dissyllabic. The Malagasy 
has, besides dissyllabic, many trisyllabic roots, caused by the addition of an 
@ to the end of certain Malayo polynesian words. Thus the word for “wind” 
is dissyllabic in all Malayo-polynesian languages. In Malayan, Javanese, 
Balinese, and Sundanese, it is aan; in Kawi and Tagal, itis avin; in 
Buginese and Macassar it is a#z#; and in provincial Malagasy anina. 
In Malayan and Malagasy several words (‘‘/ormwirter'?) are monosyllabic, 
e.g. the definite article ny; sy, and; fa, for, but; ma, or; no, a particle; 
ho, for. In Malayan there are, e.g.dan, and; di, in; pun, a particle; 
nun, there. Common to the two languages are ha=ha, up to; ny (def. 
art.}=34, this; the provincial Malagasy /a=/ah, a particle; the inseparable 
pronominal suffixes (never used alone) Zo=Au ; and mya Both languages 
possess also some monosyllabic primary roots, but the Malagasy has more than 
the Malayan, e.g. the Malayan saf, a bit of stuff; 2am, certain planks on a 
ship; mad, a capital ;—the Malagasy /y, dainty; dy, wink; ro, gravy; fo. 
heart; 20, fame. The Malagasy further possesses a not inconsiderable 
number of monosyllabic names of plants and animals, e.g. da, a kind of 
shrub; 40, ma, and za, different kinds of plants, the last being the Baobab ; 
hao, a louse; hay, a kind of insect ; fay, a kind of fish; do, a kind of 
serpent ; fa, a chameleon. Most of these expressions are, however, provincial 
Malagasy. Some Malagasy monosyllabic roots are derived from dissyllabic 
ones, €.g. vy=bést, iron, and probably also ra—darah, blood. 

Also some trisyllabic roots are common to both languages, e.g. Aod#- 
dina=kulilin, round about ; salobona, a veil=sélubun, a covering. 

28. Both the Malayan and the Malagasy possess a considerable number 
of homophonous roots, but the Malagasy more than the Malayan. For 
example, the word Aasina signifies in Malagasy (1) supernatural virtue, (2) 
money presented to the Sovereign in token of homage, (3) rocked on a cloth, 
(4) twisted or spun, (5) to fall down at full length, (6) very round. [To these 
may be added y the cotton plant (Betsileo name), and (8) a species of 
Dracena.—R.8.] Common to both languages is fiAitra=prkata, meaning 
(1) akind of large fly, (2) to grasp. 

‘29. Not seldom the derivative only is in use in one language, while in 
the other the root is still employed, e.g. there is a Malayan root sétat¢ 
meaning “the sting of an insect,” from which is derived pénjénat, a wasp, 
the Malagasy possessing only the derivative fanenitra=pingénat. On the 
other hand the Malagasy only possesses the root fady=pémali (pé+-nasal 
+-pali), taboo. 
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30. There is a goodly number of Malagasy roots which differ in the 
second, more rarely in the first, half from the Malayan roots in the fact 
that these differing syllables have no relation to one another, e.g. ‘‘sand”’isin 
Malagasy faszka, in Malayan fasir, the finals ia and #7 of which are in no 
wise connected. Other examples are the following : at##ra=hanéar, taken to; 
fotana=putar, wound round : fototra=puntal, a stump: haotra=garug, 
to scratch; ¢simondry=timun, a gourd. To the Malayan Aitam, black, 
corresponds the provincial Malagasy :#iza, which in Imerina is mainty 
'=ma-+-inty). Very often a concluding nasal syllable is wanting in the one 
language where it is present in the other, eg. anona=anu, a certain one 
or thing; the provincial Malagasy ra/ana=rata, a plain; ofa=uéan, sin, 
offence; Aono, it is said—kunun, certain, definite; provincial Malagasy 
Jinga= pings, bowl, basin. 

is phenomenon is seen in each of the languages separately, e.g. in 
Malagasy ofy, ofo, ofaka all mean to peel; fastka and fasina both mean 
sand ; and in the Malayan dués/ and Suir both mean a small grain. 

31. In many cases dissyllabic forms have at bottom a common monosyl- 
labic root. In the grammar of the Malayo-polynesian languages one speaks 
therefore quite properly of primary and secondary roots. There are in the 
Malayan, for example, ¢/4 and ¢z/ih, both of which mean to look round, 
but with some difference, and it is therefore probable that these two words 
have a common primary root /##. In this way Kern explains the Malagasy 
Sompona and the Malayan Aimpun, to collect together. According to Kern, 
‘the Malayan negative prohibitive djartan may be analysed into dja4+nan. 
According to $75 one may probably analyse the Malagasy aza, which 
means the same as the above, into a+za, and thus we should get as common 
to both words the same primary root za=dja. Zo, to fulGil, verify, appears 
to me to be certainly the same at bottom as ¢én¢u, true; and the provincial 
Malagasy Ay, the teeth, the gums, appears radically the same as Ee a 
tooth, the Malagasy exhibiting here the primary roots, the Malayan 
the secondary. fie is not improbable that the Malagasy Ay should be 
written Arhy, as it is often very difficult even for an expert to detect the final 
syllable (Ay) in such cases. The word mandihy, to dance, for instance, 
sounds almost like mandy.—R.B.] 

32. But in other cases another explanation is possible. The second half 
of the roots fasika=fasir, sand, are very different. One might draw the 
conclusion therefrom that the Malagasy and Malayan had only the primary 
root, perhaps fas, incommon. But it is also conceivable that the Malagasy 
has had in common with the Malayan the two-syllabled root-form sasir, 
and in its development has exchanged the original final syllable with 
another. This supposition gains in probability from the fact that the form 
Sasy, corresponding to the Malayan fas?r, is actually existent in the Mala- 
gasy provincial dialects. 

33-. I wish to propound still another question. It has been noticed that 
the Malagasy word anona is related to the Malayan azu. In the same way 
the Malagasy szona and the provincial Malagasy :o, which, what, are 
related ; also the Macassar frra# and the Kawi gira, how many, some. 
These are pronominal expressions. The concluding nasal in the Malayan 
relative pronoun an is considered as a permanent inflective element. May 
the like be the case with mona, anona, piran ? 





REDUPLICATION. 





34. There are different kinds of reduplication in the Malayo-polynesian 
languages. Of these, however, only one (the first mentioned below) is in 
general use in Malagasy and Malayan. Of the others we only. meet with 
traces. 
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(1)'The whole root is reduplicated, and therefore the one part directly 
follows the other. For example: Malagasy fotsy, white, fotstforsy, whitish ; 
Malayan muda, beginning, mudamuda, at first. 

(2) The first syllable is reduplicated. For example: Jay, male, provin- 
cial Malagasy Ja/ahy, man; Malagasy ririnina, winter, Malayan divin, 
cold ; Malayan débirig, as well as birig-birig, goatsucker. 

(3) The second syllable is reduplicated. For example: Malagasy d:ttika 
as well as di#ika, very small; dabodoka, as well as daboka, to throw down, 
to dash; Malayan halz/infar, as well as halinéar, lightning, 

(4) The root is reduplicated, with the exception of the last consonant, 
for example: the Formosan word dara-daran, from darar, way. Such 
instances the Malagasy only affarently has, viz. where the tinal consonants 
(or rather the syllables 4a and ¢ra) disappear in consequence of the Sandhi 
law, e.g. dstsibitsika for bitsika-bitsika. 

When in the Malayan the initial letter of the root alters in consequence of 
the addition of the prefix m¢4-nasal, the second root also takes the altered 
letter in the reduplication, thus: mémuku/, to strike (from Jukud, a blow), 
becomes mémukul mukul, to keep on striking. In the Malagasy, however, 
the original initial letter is kept, e.g. manafosafo, to pat, to tap, from the 
root safo, but manaonao, from the root fa, to make, follows the Malayan 
rule. 











. In both languages, but especially in Malagasy, roots occur only in 
the reduplicated form, the meaning, however, not being thereby in any way 
affected, e.g. Malagasy raviravy, to hang; Malayan pundi-pundi, 
urse. In both languages occur a considerable number of names of animals 
in reduplicated form, e. z. Malagasy fodtkody, millipede; provincial 
Malagasy o/soly, a kind of bird; Malayan anai nai, white ant; Jadi-Jabi, 
a tortoise; 1174 7, a kind of fish. In Malagasy a very great number 
of roots, which signify an unpleasant state of mind or a blameworthy pro- 
pensity, only occur in reduplicated form, e.g. sokisoky, bashfulness ; rongt- 
rongy, obstinacy, etc., etc. 
36. Reduplication is used in both languages to differentiate homophonous 
roots, thus: Malagasy dodo, albino, dobobobo, to gurgle; danga, a kind of 
ass, dangodange, high; Malayan ada, slowly, a/ap-alap, a_sparrow- 
awk; Malagasy fara/are =Malayan Zarepara, grating, but Malagasy 
fara, end, Malayan fara, all together. 

7 In most cases, however, reduplication modifies the meaning of a word, 
being either a strengthening of the same, or even a weakening, thus: Ma- 
lagasy fotsy, white, fotsifotsy, whitish; mara, speckled, maramara, 
totally speckled ; Malayan mémukul, to strike, méwtukul-mukul, to con- 
tinue striking, mata, eye, mata-mata, a spy. 





THE ACCENT. 


38. The following is the chief rule for the position of the accent both in 
Malayan and Malagasy : The root has the accent on the penult. Examples: 
aho=aku,1; fana=panas, warm; tratra=dada, breast, ate in both 
languages accented on the first syllable. Although in Malagasy an a occurs 
in the weak final syllables (wa, a, ra), yet that does not alter the. place of 
the accent, e.g. Lansfra—/antt, heaven; hantona=gantur, to hang ; fsids- 
a=tilig, have all the accent on the first syllable. A special rule in Mala- 
gasy is this: Words which have e, ao, or a7 in the last syllable have the 
accent on the ultima, e.g. ome (root), manome (active), to give, have the 
accent on the ¢. A special rule in Malayan is this: When the penult 
has an ¢as its vowel and is at the same time open, the accent falls upon the 
last syllable, thus in dézar, true, it is the last syllable which is accented. 
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The Malagasy has no ¢ like the Malayan, in allied words therefore it mostly 
uses an é, and this has then the accent, according to the chief rule. Thus it 
occurs that, in regard to the position of the accent, words like feno=pénuh, 
full, do not agree. But if the syllable is closed, as in sémfaz, place, sémbah, 
homage, there is a difficulty. Some authors say that the first syllable has 
the accent, others say the second. (Compare Van Eck, Malayan Gram., 1893, 
p. 27, 1. 3., and Gerth van Wijk, Malayan Gram., 180, middle of p. 46.) 
Although my knowledge of Malayan is not merely derived from books, I do 
not venture to express an opinion on this point. Apart from this difficulty, 
there is nothing further to be stated concerning the place of the accent in 
Malayan roots. But in the Malagasy there are not a few exceptions to 
the chief rule. Words with different meanings, but alike in spelling, are 
not seldom differentiated by the accent. Avy, with accent on the first 
syllable, denotes existence, but with accent on the second signifies ‘‘there ;"” 
so also zvy, wish, and ry, yonder ; dodo, to tread upon, and dodo, prodigal. 

39. When a root has other syllables added to it, there results the follow- 
ing tule: When in Malagasy a prefix ts joined toa monosyllabic root, the 
root still keeps the accent. Vhus ma-+nasal joined to the roots Za, to deny, 
Zo, to corrupt or become rotten, form the derivative verbs manda and mando, 
with the accent on the last syllable. In words with infixes, or where the 

refix has come to form part and parcel of the root, the chief.rule is followed. 
Thus in so, from the root vao, to stink (=#”+4-vao), the penult is accented ; 
homana, to eat (4--0m-+-ana), from the root ana, is accented on the first 
syllable. The Malayan has nothing corresponding to this. When a suffix 
is added in Malagasy, the accent must be advanced according to rule. In 
mamono (root vono), to kill, the syllable mo has the accent, in vonoina, 
killed, the syllable zo has it. The imperative mz/aza, tell, has the accent 
on the final, as it is contracted from #i-+-laza+a. The passive rarana 
(=rava+suflix ana) has the accent on the middle syllable. The possessive 
suffixes only do not disturb the position of the accent, thus volako, my 
money, is accentuated on the first syllable. As regards the Malayan, there 
is here again a difficulty, and it is significant that even an authority like 
Gerth van Wijk does not give his own opinion, but cites another philologist 
(p. 47). The state of the matter is this: Malayan orthography requires the 
vowel of the first syllable, when this has the accent and is at the same time 
open, to be in the root. The words dafat and puput are therefore written 
daid alift- pata and pa-+-waut pat ta. The words tingal and lepas are, 
on the other hand, written ¢ig/, /#s. Where a suffix commencing with a 
vowel is added, so that what was originally the last syllable, but now is the 
last but one, becomes open, as Juputan from buput, the vowel in the first syl- 
lable disappears, but is kept in the second, thus one gets dputan. But philo- 
logists agree in saying that in the lengthening of the word by means of the 
suffix the original accent remains. Therefore Auguéan has the accent on 
the antepenult ; and the Malagasy Aamorana (accent on ra), and the Malay- 
an kamurahan (accent on mu), liberality, from the root murah, conse- 
quently do not agree, in spite of the fact that the formation is perfectly 
identical. In the lengthening of the word the Malayan puts a secondary 
accent on the syllable in which the vowel is written, so that, for example, 
Aamurahan has the primary accent on mu and a secondary accent on ra. 
This secondary accent agrees in position with the Malagasy accent. 
H.v.d Wall says concerning this secondary accent: ‘‘As the educated Malay 
has a mania for modifying the pronunciation as followed by the common 
people according to the written word, he emphasises in some measure the 
syllable which has the long vowel so that, as it were, two accents arise.” 

jut may not the truth ofthe matter rather be this, that these Malays are 
thus preserving a more ancient accentuation which agrees with the ortho- 
graphy and the accentuation of the Malagasy ? 
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40. Both in Malagasy and Malayan certain phenomena may be observed 
which are to be referred to the influence of the accent. In some Malagasy 
words an az in the root is weakened to e when the accent shifts to another 
syllable. Thus the root asky, to consent (active manarky), is in the passive 
ekena; and katkitra, to bite (active manaikrtra), is in the passive kekerina. 
In the Malayan there is, besides the word Auds/it (=Malagasy hodidina), 
round about, £¢/:2##, with the first syllable weakened. In Malagasy ao can 
only occur in an accented syllable. For this reason the Malayan danau, a 
heron, becomes vano; the Malayan é#kau, thou, becomes in provincial 
Malagasy angao, the accent being in this case for some reason or other on 
the final syllable. The relation between smo and vao, referred to above, is 
also instructive. 


THE MALAYAN AND MALAGASY LETTERS AND THEIR MUTUAL 





EQUIVALENTS. 
4%. The Malayan letters are the following :— 
a oe 6 #0 “ 
49) & a 
é a n 
gy ay ny 
é m 


a I w 


s h 

The e, which in Javanese, and often also in writings which treat of other 
Malayo-polynesian languages, is named pepet, is a short open 6 [that is, 
the German 4, which is something like ¢ in mercy.—R.B.]. The letters 47, 
dj, nj, ate soft dentals, not sibilants. When & stands at the end of a word, 
it is an explosive guttural, In Malayan a ga/is often written in this case, 
which the Dutch mostly write as g, e.g. anag, child. In a manner to be 
recommended Klinkert writes this & with a dot under it. 

42. The letters of the Malagasy are as follows :— 

a 


e ty) o 
k h ‘2, 
é g n om 
p & St m 
é r v 
s z 


The o is sounded as « i? is used for final ¢. The guttural nasal occurs 
only before gutturals, and in writing is not distinguished from #, thus: 
Malagasy finga (=Malayan pitigan) a dish, Zis souaded like the English 
2; 7 i used in writing for dz. The Malayan and Malagasy 7 are therefore 
probably different. I have not given here the Arabic letters which occur in 
the Malayan in introduced words, as it is not necessary for my object to do 
so. I have, for etymological reasons, arranged the Malagasy & in a different 
series from that in which I have put the Malayan 4. 

43. Both languages have the same diphthongs ; the Malayan a7 and au 
= Malagasy af (or ay) and ao. 

There is yet an absence of detailed phonetic research in both languages, 
but this proves no obstacle to my work. 

44. The Malayan vowels may be divided into four classes: (1) #, ¢€, af; 
Oke 0, au; (3) a: (4)¢é. The justification of this classification I’ deduce 
rom ‘various phenomena, of which I shall in part speak now, and in part 
later on. In the Malagasy the fourth class is absent, and in the second o 
represents # and o, It must be remembered that pronunciation in Malayan 
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varies between # and 0, e.g. both upah and ofah, reward, are in use. In the 
Malagasy one often finds an e where the Malayan has an ¢, and wice versa; 
eg. rata—perag (see § 19); helatra=silat, lightning ; menaka=minjaq, 
oil (in Malagasy, lard). In the Malayan two pronunciations occur here and 
there, e.g. di7ar and Jeyar. In the Malagasy an 7 becomes e when the 
passive ending is joined to a root which has an 7 in the second syllable, 
thus: the passive of vagy, to break, is vakina; but that of vonzy, to 
save, is vonyena; and that of sestka, to stuff, is sesefana (or sesehana). 
The two following are of special interest : the Malayan fw/af corresponds 
to the Malagasy fao/ana, bone; and the Malayan gzg?f corresponds to the 
Malagasy saskttra, to bite. 

The Malayan ¢ appears in the Malagasy in the first syllable of 
the root as é, e.g. enina=énam, six, Malayo-polynesian éném; lefa= 
lépas, loose, free j fenr<binuh, full; Aery=kéras, strong ; fehin 
a stick; fedina= , to swallow; reny=denar, to hear; fenona: 
weave. Here and there an a occurs in Mala, sy in such cases, thus: fanina 
=pénin, dizzy; fano=pénju, sea-turtle. fo e second ‘syllable of the root 
the original Malayo-polynesian ¢ appears in Malagasy as #, and in Malayan 
as 4, eg; Malayo-polynesian énémt is in Malagasy ening and in Malayan 
énam. The different etymological value of 4, which belongs to the first- 
mentioned class, and of the # which has arisen from the Malayo-polynesian 4 
is well seen (see § 49). I may here add that the Malagasy ¢ has still a third 
etymological value. It stands in several cases in the second syllable of the 
root for the Malayo-polynesian a, thus dimy, five=Malayan, Javanese, 
Kawi, Fijian, etc., etc., dima. In various Malagasy prefixes there is 
an @ where there is an é in related Malayan prefixes (I here, however, speak 
with a certain amount of hesitancy), e.g. mamana (root fana)=mémanasi 
{root panas), to warm ; fanenitra—pénjénat, a wasp, really a pricker (root 
in Malagasy ensfra or senitra, Malayan sértat) ; compare also the Malagasy 
vaventy, great, from venty, substance, with the Malayan déran‘as, in 
chains, from ranéas, a chain. 

45- Besides the above, vowel changes of other kinds take place, but these 
cases are so rare that scarcely any generalization can be drawn therefrom. 
The following instances may be adduced. Thus gu/##, to roll, to roll away, 
and gu/uz, to roll up, are related. Also in Malagasy the word Assnésana, to 
give forth a shrill sound, is related to and has the same meaning as ¢santsana. 

e change between a and # is the most frequent. Thus, in Malagasy both 
harina and horina [also horona.—R. B.] mean to roll; 6araka and boroka 
both mean to plungein, The Malagasy manfa=the Malayan mantah, 
unripe, while the provincial Malagasy monfa means over-ripe. The 
Malayan /amdak signifies to increase, Aumbuh, to grow; basahk means wet, 
basuh, to wash. @ provincial Malagasy /onaka, to ripen bananas by 
smoking them in a rice-pit, appears in Malayan as fanag, to cook rice in a 
pot full of water [Malagasy Zanzka, to boil.—R. B.]. The Malagasy sokosoko 
Eppears in Malayan ae-sabu, secret, not openly. 

‘46. In several cases a vowel (a or #) appears as the first letter in Malaga- 
sy where the Malayan has no such initial vowel, for example: akto=hzyao, 
a shark ; a/aotra—/aut, sea; amalona=malun, an eel; fast or tfasi= 
fasig, alake. It yet needs to be proved whether these vowels are mere 
initial embellishments or prefixes. 

47. The ts. 

19) The Gutturals :— 

¢ Malayan 4 is generally represented in Malagasy by /, thus: ahow 
aku, 1; hoho=kuku, finger-nail, claw; fikitra=pikat, a large kind of fly. 
Occasionally, however, it is represented by 4, thus: /osa=/uka, wounded ; 
kerotra, to shrivel up, to become smaller=2érw?, wrinkle, pucker. 

The Malayan g is generally represented in Malagasy by 4, thus: hady= 
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gals to dig; hantona=gantun, to hang; hodina=guli#, to turn, roll. 
ccasionally, however, it is represented by g, thus: gaga=gagag, a crow. 

(2) The Dentals :— 

The Malayan # generally appears as ¢ in Malagasy, occasionally as és, and 
rarely as d (see § 50). 

The Malayan @ appears usually as r in Malagasy, thus: aferohampé- 
du, gall; ary=ada, to exist; rora=/udah, saliva; orika=udig, to travel 
up a river. “Several times it occurs as ér, thus: ¢ra¢ra: , breast ; 
trozona, whale (Balena australis or Physeta macrocephalus}=dujun, 
walrus; ¢vano,a house=danau, a hut. It occasionally appears as /, thus: 
lalina—dalam, deep; lela=lidah, tongue. Still more rarely it is found as 
d, thus : dia-volana, moonlight=diyan, a candle. 

(3) Zhe Labials :— 

The Malayan # usually appears as f in Malagasy, thus: /ify=pipz, 
cheek; foina, a wheel=fusin, to tum ; fofotra=pufut, to blow bellows. 
It occurs occasionally as 4, thus: Zoka=pukul, to give a blow to; hapa, 
to hew=4afag, an axe (supposing the identifications are correct). 

The Malayan 4 is represented generally in Malagasy as 9, e g. radika= 
balig, turned upside down; vorotina (from vorofra), having a rupture= 
burut, rupture, hernia ; arivo=ribu, a thousand ; vay, a liana =dakig, wild 
“Sirih” (?). Rarely it occurs as 3, thus: disika=bisig, to whisper; dodo, 
childlike, childish =dudag, a chil 

(4) The Nasals :— 

the Malayan m appears in the Malagasy as m, e.g. mora=murah, 
liberal. [The Malagasy mora rarely if ever means liberal. Its meanings 
are cheap, easy, gentle (disposition). The German /reigebig, which the 
author gives, is therefore scarcely correct for the Malagasy word, although 
it may be for the Malayan. - R. B.] 

The Malayan # appears in Malagasy as #, e.g. fana=panas, hot. 

The Malayan # appears in the Malagasy as # before gutturals, although 
it is written simply 7, thus: finga=ingan, a basin, dish; but in other 
cases it is represented by 2, thus: anina—anin, wind ; Janitra=lanit, 
heaven. 

{in regard to ” and z it may be well to point out that there are the three 
following sounds in Malagasy : 

2 simply, as in fiz. 
ng, as in single (=ngs g). 
ng), as in singing (=ng simply). 

The Malayan # apparently is meant to represent the last of these, 
which is not heard in the Hova dialect, but is universal in the provinces. 

is usually put in 
ee ANNUAL XVII. 














Provincial { Hova 











The Malayan Z appears in Malagasy as /, e.g: Janifra=/anst, heaven, 
sky ; also as d, e.g: dimy=lima, tive; and occasionally as 7, e.g: rora= 
ludak, saliva. (See § 49.) 

The Malayan 7 appears in Malagasy as 7, thus : ar#vo=rsbu, a thousand ; 
zoro=pindjuru, corner ; farafara—parapara (§ 36); also as 2, thus : 2af0 
=ratus, a hundred; ozatra=urat, vein, sinew; vesatra=dérat, heavy. 
Sometimes it disappears, e.g: ¢a0, to make=/arzh, to set, place, put feome- 
times /ao means put, as “e/a nafao feo izy’=it was put there.—R.B.]; 
haotra=garug, to scratch ; vao=béharu, new. 

The Malayan 7 usually exists in Malagasy as z, for instance : szy=47a, he; 
lazo=/aju, to wither ; hazo=haju, wood. It occasionally disappears, as 
riana, a cataract=rijam, rapids ; ésioka=tijup, to blow. It occurs as # in 
niho=nyjizur, cocoa-nut palm. 
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: avana, tainbow= 


The Malayan w is written v in Malagasy, for exampl ’ 
ituous liquor ; voay= 


awan, cloud ; or it disappears, as foata=fuwag, spi 
buwaza, crocodile. 

(6) The Stbilant s:— 

The Malayan s generally occurs in Malagasy as s, thus: isy, to exist, to 
be within=s5i, contents ; safofra (from which comes saforana, to be covered 
with water)=safut, covered (with clouds, for example); asa=asah, to 
sharpen, The s pretty often disappears, og ony=sunhai, a river; elana= 
sélan, intermediate space ; ry=dés4, iron. Here and there it is represented 
by z, as Zezolezo, faint, weary=/ésu, tired; provincial Malagasy /endaizana 
==/andasan, anvil. Rarely it occurs as 2, thus: Aoraka=surag, to clamour ; 
also és, as bditstbitsika=bisig, to whisper; as r, thus: roméina, having 
gaps, hare-lipped=sumérn, jagged, mulut sumbin, hare-lip. 

4) The Aspirate h:— 

he Malayan ’ disappears in Malagasy, for instance: zattra=djahit, 
to sew; fona=pohon, to entreat, beg pardon ; orvana=hudjan, rain. 

8) The Combinations tj, dj, and nj :— 

he Malayan 47 appears in Malagasy as ¢s, thus: ¢sa/sakta=tyétjag, a 
lizard ; as #, thus: fofoka, the beak of a bird—Zjutug, to pick, peck; ass, 
thus: ‘sofina, ear=tjupin, earlap; as 7, thus: henjana=Aéndyan. tense, 
strong. The word for ‘“little”’ is in Malayan £é¢71/ or £é/7iz, but in Malagasy 
Aely. In provincial Malagasy Ai#ily signifies the hittle finger. Are these 
words connected ? 

The Malayan dj appears in Malagasy as , for example: tsinjo=tindjau, 
to see from afar; tanjona=fandjun, a promontory. {The 7 in Malagasy is, 
however, sounded as dz, as noticed above.--R.B.] _ It is also found as ¢s, for 
instance : mastso (ma-+itso)=hidjau, green ; as $, for instance : asa—adyag, 
to spur on, to invite 2, for example : fozo=/ud/u, a followed course ; zary= 
djadi, to become ; zaitra=djahit, to sew; zoro—péndjuru (pén+djuru), 
corner; as @7, thus: /ondromtundjug, to point; as r, thus: oran 
Audjan, rain ; as /, thus: /alana=djalan, way, road; as h, thus: véh; 
bid7s, stone of a fruit. 

he Malayan m7 occurs in Malagasy as 2, for example: many=anyjir, 
stinking ; Janenitra= pinjtnat, a wasp; stho=njiyur, cocoa-nut palm; 
fano=pinju, sea-tu 

(9) fasal+ Explosive :— 

in several cases the Malagasy has no nasal where the Malayan has one, 
for instance: afero=hampidu, yall ; efatra=tmpat, four ; fototra= pun - 
tat, stump; akatra=ankal, to taise ; oko—turku, a trivet; fakatra, to 
reach, attain to=/an4a, to comprise, lay hold of (“‘assen"). ‘It should be 
observed that in such cases & is not changed to 4.” Besides the above, the 
nagal-Fexplosive is represented in Malagasy as follows : — 

The Malayan #4 appears in Malagasy as ng, thus: dingo, bow-legged= 
benkog, bent ; provincial Malagasy angao—énkau, thou. 

, The Malayan ng occurs as 2g, thus: finga—pingan, bowl, basin ; dingt- 
ingy=tings, high. 

he Malayan #f appears aé nf, for example: dintal: 
hantona=gantun, to hang ; as n¢s, e. 
nar, e.g. andry=nanti, to wait (tha 
rect). 

The Malayan nd appears usually as adr, thus: findra=pindah, to pass 
over; fandra=fanda, a mole on the skin; fsindry=Hndih, to press; less 
frequently as nd, thus: /andaizana=/andasan, anvil. 

‘he Malayan mf appears generally as mf, for example: rompotra, manioc 
leaves=rumput, grass; ompa, to revile, curse=sumpak, to curse, swear; 
ampy=sampai, enough; more rarely as md, e.g. dombo=tumpul, blunt; 
rombaka, to snatch violently from=rompag, prey, robbery. 























tah, a leech ; 
. rantsana=rantin, a branch; as 
, provided the identification is cor- 
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The Malayan mé is represented in Malagasy by md, e.g. rombina= 
sumbin, hare-lipped ; raméo, a tail, a fringe=rambu-ramébu, fringe; also 
as m in dima, to draw water==timba, a bucket. 

48. In the above section (§ 47) I have given a list of the letters in Mala- 
gasy which are the equivalents of the Malayan. The question now is, what 
is the cause which underlies these phenomena ? Where only one Malagasy 
letter corresponds to one Malayan letter, no remark is necessary. Only 
in a few cases, however, is the relationship so simple as this, as in the 
nasals, including #/, and in 4. The relationship is the most complicated 
and obscure in the cases of 47 and 47. . 

I am only able to give some light on this obscure point in regard to a few 
letters, viz. 2,7, &, é 

49. The Malayan 2 appears in Malagasy asd or as /. Ia regard to this 
the following is the law: Zhe Malayan 1 appears in Malagasy as d, when 
in both languages an i follows ; otherwise it appears as l. 

(i.) Dimy=lima, five} 1dina, to descend, to pour out=Ailir, to go down 
stream ; fody, to return, turn back=fu/th, to restore, replace ; fady=fémali 
(pé+ nasal+-falt), taboo; fidy=filth, to choose ; hady=galy, to dig; hodi- 
dina=kulii round about; dinta=/intah, a leech; sodina=sulti 
flute; éadiny, foramen of the ear=/é/ina, ear; ¢sidika=tilig, to peep into 
($50); way, price, to buy=d¢Zz, to buy ; vadika—salrg, to turn over. 

(ii) Saby—salai, to roast ; lalitra=lalat, a fly ; folo=puluh, ten; lant- 
tra=lanit, sky, heaven ; Jomotra, an alga—/umut, moss, mildew; a/aotra, 
=laut, sea; elana=-sélan, interspace; telina=télan, to swallow; Jena, 
moist, wet=/ertas, damp ; /ela=lidah, tongue. 

The following pairs are instructive: folompuluh, ten; fody=pulih, to 
return; Aolatra=kulat, a fungus; hoditra=kulit, skin, leather; idina= 
Ailir (the / in question belongs to the # group); and ée/ina=télan (the ¢has 
arisen from é). 

In some cases there is an x where, according to (ii), an / would be expect- 
ed, thus: vora=/udah, saliva. 

Two exceptions to (i) occur, viz. 4indona=lindun, to cover, to shadow; 
and afody=télur, an egg. But dindona is provincial Malagasy, and in the 
meantime is perhaps a doubtful instance; and as for the word for egg, it 
appears in very different forms in the various Malayo-polynesian langu- 
ages. 

eo. The Malayan ¢ appears in Malagasy as ¢s when it precedes an # and 
is at the same time in the accented syllable ; in other cases it remains as #, or 
very occasionally appears as @; but in the final syllable it becomes ¢ra; 
examples: — 

(i) The Malayan ¢ becomes ¢s when it comes before an # and is also in the 
accented syllable, e.g. ¢sy=#, not; Asthy=tikar, a mat; tsindry=tindih, 
to press ; Asioka=tiyuf, to blow ; tsinjo=mtindjau, to look at a distant object ; 
tsimondry=timun, a cucumber. [In Malagasy the word is reduplicated, 
tsimondrimondry, and is the name of a species of Euphorbia. — RB.) 

(ii) The Malayan ¢ remains ¢ before any other vowel in the accentuated 
syllable, e.g. tozo=mtudju, direction, course; ‘oaka=fuwag, spirituous 
liquor ; 4eona=tahun, year ; tenona=ténun, to weave. 

(iii.) The Malayan / remains ¢ before a vowel in a non-accentuated syllable, 
even when this is ¢, e.g. maty=mati, to die; aty, the liver, inside=Aadz, 
heart, interior ; fe¢y, to walk through=AH, a narrow way over something ; 
hitikitika=gilitig (g+-él4itig), to tickle; vato—batw, a stone; dinta 
lintah, a leech ; fototra=puntat, a stump; fotana=putar, to twist round ; 
zato=ratus, a hundred. 

(iv.) The Malayan ¢ becomes d only seldom, examples: didy=sitah, to 
command; dingy=tingt, high; dombo=ftumpul, blunt. 

(v.) The Malayan ¢ appears as ¢ra in final syllables (§ 54). 
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Against (i) I know of two exceptions, which, however, may probably be 
reduced toone. The Malayan /#fzs, thin, appears in Malagasy as Zify. Marre 
and Richardson also consider //##ily, a watchman, a patrol=éi/ig. But to 
this it may be objected that there is also a Malagasy word ¢sidika, to peep in, 
and this appears to me more correctly the equivalent of fliy. It is precisely 

by 











because of the occurrence of 2 in both words that the identification of ¢#/#¢41 
with 42g is improbable (see law, § 49). Ze¢e and ##frg, to drop, and the 
above mentioned /e¢y=/iHt (the ¢ of the second syllable has already been 
treated of), where the Malagasy has another vowel, form no exceptions. 
Against (ii.) tsabo=tebur might be mentioned as an exception. The 
former signifies a rice-field, a field, a plantation, the latter to sow seed. 
But the identification is not certain, and /sado is, moreover, provincial Mala- 


jasy. 
ey (iii) I know four exceptions: on the one side foésy=putih, white, 
and voavitsy=buwah. bétis, calf of the leg; and on the other side /atsaka, 
to fall down=/é/ag, to lay down, and rantsana=rantin, a branch. The 
first pair have considerable weight, as the nnmber of cases which form the 
tule is not great. 

(iv.) is quite uncertain. 

51. In § 47 (1) it was shewn that the Malayan & becomes 4 in Malagasy. 
Only in extremely few instances the k is kept, e.g. /oka=/uka. Inthe same 
way the possessive suffix 4o=Au, my, and the copulative conjunction Aa= 
maka (=ma+-ka) keep the &. There are, however, in many Malayo-poly- 
nesian languages together with £« also a _#ku, and the Kawi possesses 
the above conjunction in the form #4d. The & therefore may have been 
here preserved in Malagasy according to (§47) (9) Nasal-+Explosive, 
and possibly in the above cases dialectic influences may have come into 

lay (§ 2). 

P 2. Whenever the Malayan pepet is represented in Malagasy by a or more 
frequently e, it should be remembered that even within the Malayan itself é 
and a are interchangeable in a considerable number of words, e.g. rétan 
and rakana, a commercial place ; saré# and séri#, toturn ; dékap and dakap, 
to embrace. 

53- We have seen above that the Malayan 7 sometimes remains in Mala- 
gaey, sometimes disappears, and sometimes occurs as z. Now we know very 
well, as a consequence of investigations which have thoroughly substantiated 
the first Jaw of Van der Tuuk, the fate of the x in the different Malayo-poly- 
nesian languages, but after what rules the above mentioned phenomena 
entered into the Malagasy language I cannot say. 


THE LAWS IN REGARD TO THE FINAL SYLLABLE. 


SP The Consonants in the final 8yllable :— 

lowever difficult it may be to understand the laws regulating the represent- 
atives of the Malayan consonants in Malagasy in the first or in an inclosed 
syllable, the law regulating them in the last syllable is perfectly clear, 
it is this: Masals and sharp mutes remain; all other consonants 





aiso8i ar. 

‘All Malayan nasals appear in Malagasy as # and have an @ as their 
complementary letter, thus: a/ona, wave=a/un, to roll towards one (refer- 
ring to the waves); hantona=gantun, to hang; /alina=dalam, deep. 
zw appears as ka, e.g. masaka=masag, cooked. [There appears to be 
no English word which exactly equivalent to masaka. Cooked is vague, as are 
also ready and done enough. When a thing is masaéa, it has been cooked 
long enough and is ready for table. It is used also of rife fruit.—R.B.] 
T appears as ¢r, e.g. lanifralanit. P occurs either as ka ot as fra, e.g. 
tototra=tutup, covered over [tofo/ra more precisely means filled in, as a 
hole.—R.B.]; /akatra=tankaZ, to teach, attain; éstoka—tizuZ,, to blow 
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(used of a flute, the wind, etc.) ; afrika, to face, to meet, to stand in front 
of shadap, before, in presence of, to stand in front of; stsika=sisip, to 
push in, 

The remaining consonants which may appear in Malayan final syllables, 
viz. s, 7, 2, k, disappear in Malagasy, e.g. asa=asah, to sharpen; folom 

uluh, ten; lefa=lépas, loose; zatomratus, a hundred ; dombo=fumpul, 
lunt; ntho=n/ijur, cocoa-nut palm; many=anzir, to stink; provincial 
Malagasy dia=/iar, wild. 

55- The Vowels in the final Syllable :— 

The original Malayo-polynesian é in the final syllable is represented in 
Malagasy by 7 and in Malayan by a. Instances are very numerous; thus 
the original Malayo-poly nesian éném, six, is found in Malagasy as enina 
and in Malayan as énam ; dé/én, to swallow, occurs in Malagasy as ¢e/ina 
and in Malayan as é/an. Otherwise the Malayan vowels occur unchanged 
in Malagasy, eg. aho=aku, 1; dingidingy=tingi, high; farafaram 
parapara (§ 36). 

56. The Diphthongs in the final Byllable:— 

he original Malayo-polynesian ws appears in Malagasy as 0, in the Malay- 
anasz Thus the primitive form for #re must have been @fus, and indeed 
a good many of the Malayo-polynesian languages, as, for instance, the Kawi, 
have preserved this form, while the Malagasy has af and the Malayan ape 
In the same way the original Malayo-polynesian mandui appears in Mala- 
gasy as mandro and in the Malayan as mandi, to bathe. The Malayan as 
occurs in Malagasy as z, e.g. ont=susiat,a river; saly=salat, to roast, to 
smoke (fish, etc.); ampy—sampai, sufficient. The Malayan aw appears in 
Malagasy as 0, eg. mattso (=ma-+stso) =hidjau, green; vano=barian, 
a heron ; rano, water—danau, standing water; /vano, house=danau, hut. 
The Malayan a7a occurs as af, e.g. lay—lajar, a sail; voay—bumaja, a 
crocodile; hay, to be able =£a/a, rich. 

57. When a suffix is attached, and thus the final syllable becomes an 
inclosed one, the following phenomena are to be seen: — 

When the final syllable becomes an inclosed one, the rules already given 
(§ 47-49) are followed, thus the passive of roméaka, to snatch violently from 
(=Malayan romfag, prey, plunder), becomes rombahina, with A taking the 
place of the Malayan 4(g) according to rule. The passive of hshy=Azkis, 
to scrape off, becomes AzAssana, thus preserving the Malayan s. From 
enina=énam, six, is obtained enemina, divided into six parts. The imper- 
ative of velona=Dayak delum, living. is veloma. Tsioka=tijup, and 
tototra=tutup (§ 54), become in the passive ¢siofina and fofofana, the 
Malayan / becoming f according to rule. In very many cases, however, the 
“language spirit” ("“Sprachgerst’) has forgotten the original tymological 
connection and deals now with the new root which is produced by the laws 
regulating the final syllables, e.g. the imperative derived from the root 
Jana=fanas is not mamanasa, but mamana (—mamana+a, with the 
accent on the last a). Very instructive are double forms like the imperative 
passive a/efaso or alefao, ftom lefa=/épas ; also the Imerina passive afre- 
ina and the provincial Malagasy passive afrefina, from afrika=hadap. 
As regards the final consonants 7, /, and 4, they appear to have disappeared 
without leaving even a trace behind. : 

With roots ending in éva the #, which one might expect to be kept when 
a suffix is appended, is only rarely preserved ; Soratana, written, from sora- 
Zra, is an instance. In most cases 7 appears, e. g. samborina, seized, 
from sambotra, to seize. 

In no part of Malagasy word-formation has analogy had such influence 
as in the addition of a suffix, Already we have meationed /avina as an 
analogous form to /ovina ; hirika=gereg, to bore a hole, has in the passive 
both Asrthana and hirifana ; the letter s (or z) especially very considerably 
prevails when a suffix is added. 
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THe SANDHI Law. 





58. The Malayan language possesses scarcely anything which may be 
called Sandhi. In a few cases contraction of similar vowels occurs in 
compounds, e.g. Aarind, to-day, from hari, day+int, this; dagite, so, 
from degai, kind+-sfz, this. But there are also cases like Aaudaan (four 
syllables), existence, from ada, to exist. From duwat is derived the verb 
mémpérbuwatkan, to manufacture, and here we have ¢ and & coming one 
immediately after the other, which is aever the case in a root. The Mala- 
gasy, on the other hand, is very sensitive in regard to matters of this kind. 
In it similar vowels are contracted, e.g. /any+suffix tna give /anina 
(accented on the 2), used up; from mora is derived hamorana (accented 
on the last @ but one, therefore— ha-+mora-+ana). 

Very complicated are the Sandhi phenomena in Malagasy consonants. 
Only such combination of consonants is permitted as is allowed in a root. 
The combination #2 is never allowed in a root, therefore, for instance, from 
an+/alana, is formed an-dalana. The Sandhi law occurs 

(i.) When a prefix ending in a consonant is appended to the root, e.g. 
man~+ la become manda, to deny. 

(ii.) When the preposition an stands before a word, e.g. an-+saha 
become an-¢saha, in the fields. 

(iii.) When in compounds the connecting letter # is employed, e.g. voa+ 
n-+-fo become voamfo (‘‘heartfruit"’), the name of a small shrub. 

(iv.) When, in compounds, the first part is a word which ends in one 
of the so-named weak terminals ¢ra, Aa, and ma. When this is the case, 
the language looks upon the words as though they ended in 4, &, and # 
respectively e.g. sarotra, difficult+vidy, price, become saro-bidy, dear; 
zanaka, child+hazo, a tree, become zana-kazo, a young tree. 

(v.) When a possessive suffix is added to a word ending in fra, Aa, or 
na; e.g. satroka, hat-+ny, his, become satroky or satrony. 





CONTRACTION. 


59. Contraction is spoken of in the Malayo-polynesian languages when, 
for example, the Malayan fuwan and fun, sit, master, stand near one 
another. If this view should prove itself correct, then I’ suppose all such 
cases as ravina—daun, a leaf, belong thereto. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
Translated from the German of 
Dr. RENWARD BRANDSTETTER 


By R. BARON (Ep,). 
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A CORRECTED LIST OF THE BIRDS OF 
MADAGASCAR, 


ACCORDING TO THR NOMENCLATURE AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH ORNITHOLOGISTS, 


Prefatory Note.— Readers of the ANNUAL will have remarked that in the 
four numbers of the magazine from 1889-1892 I contributed papers on the 
Birds of this island. In the Tabular Lists which accompanied these papers 
I followed the nomenclature adopted by M. Alfred Grandidier ; while in the 
arrangement of birds into families and groups, that of Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, 
in Cassel?'s Natural History (vol. ii., new. ed.), was followed. During my 
furlough in England (1890-1891) these papers were reproduced in Zhe 
bis, with little alteration by myself except a few slight corrections and some 
additions ; but a good many alterations were made by the editors, Messrs. 
Sclater, Seebohm, and Salvin, in the nomenclature and classification of these 
Malagasy birds. Thinking therefore that it might be of service to some 
of our readers interested in the ornithology of Madagascar to have a corrected 
list, according to the judgment of English naturalists, I have transcribed 
the tables given in Zhe /5i5, omitting native names, etc., which can be seen 
in the four numbers of the ANNUAL above mentioned. As in the original 

apers, the names io capitals show the birds peculiar to Madagascar.— 
JAMES SIBREE (ED.). 








ORDER I.—ACCIPITRES. ORDER II.—PICARLA. 
SUB-ORDER FALCONES. SUB-ORDER ZYGODACTYLE, 

Rayed Gymnogene / Polyboroides | MADA- FAMILY PSITTACI. 
Long-legged Harrier | Circus MACROSCELES || Sooty Parrot Coracopsis oxscu- 
Hewes atawt (dur tent [Beet a. cont mona 
Frances’s Goshawk Astur FRANCESI - cna, 7 
Morell’s Goshawk | Astur MORELLI ket (or Love-bird) | Agapormis MADAGAS- 
Madagascar Sparron| Accipiler MADAGAS- CARIENSIS 

awl CARIENSIS 
Short-winged Buzzard] ButeoBRACHYPTERUS FAMILY CUCULIDA, 


Noisy Sea ‘Eagle | Hatiactus VOCIFERO!-||Grey-headed Cuckoo | Cuculus poliocephalus 
a 8 Madagascar Lark- | Cendropie TOULOU 


COUA REYNAUDI 
COUA CRISTATA 
COUA PYRROPYGIA 
COUA VERREAUXI 
Cova CRRULEA 
‘COUA SERRIANA 
COUA DELALANDEI 
COUA GIGANTEA 


DES 
Madagascar Serpent] EUTRIORCHIS ASTUR 
Bagle 


Egyptian Kite Milvus egyptius 
‘Andersson's Pern | Macharhamphus An- 
derssoni 


Smaller Peregrine Pal-| Falco minor 


con 
Stripe-bellied Falcon | Falco somventris 
Grey Falcon or Hobby| Fatco concolor 





M Cuckoo “| Bara MADAGASCA- Cova RUFICEPS 
Falcon RIENSIS COUA OLIVACEICEPS 
Newton's Kestrel Tinnunculus NEW- | Cova CuRsOR 
TONI (COVA COQUERELL 
SUB-ORDER STRIGES. H SUB-ORDER FISSIROSTRES. 
Cape Long-eared Owl | Asio capensis FAMILY ALCEDINIDE, 


1 Oss Onl A pect 
laday ar Hawk Owl] Minox 51; sliaris ” ing- | Jepidis = 
Madagacar Sop Owl] Scope pay i kce He? Kine este nS 
Common Barn Owl Striz flammea 

Soumagne’s Owl | HELIODILUS SOUMA- FAMILY UPUPID&. 


GNEI. Fringed Hoopoe | pupa MARGINATA 


Madagascar Long- | Asio MADAGASCARI- Crested Kingfisher | Corythormis cRisTA- 
TA 
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FAMILY MEROPIDE. 
‘Madagascar Bee-eater | Merops superviliosus 


FAMILY CORACIID.E, 


Kirombo Roller LEPTOSOMA DISCO- 
LOR 
Lesson's Ground-Rol-| BRACHYPTERACIAS 
ler LEPTOSOMUS 
Scaly Ground-Roller |GROBIASTES SQUA- 
MIGERUS 
Crossley’s Ground- | ATELORNIS CROSS- 
Roller LEYI 
Pitta-like Ground - | ATRLORNIS PITTOI- 
Roller DES 
Bread-billed Roller |EURYSTOMUS GLAU-| 
cURUS 
ORDER III.—PASSERES. 
FAMILY CORVIDR. 
White-necked Crow Corvus scapulatus 
FAMILY ARTAMIDR. 
Bernier's Swallow. | ORIOLTA BERNIERI 
Shrike 
Whitc-headed Swal-| ARTAMIA LEUCO- 
low-Shrike CEPHALA 


Anne's White-headed| 
‘Swallow-Shrike 
Two-coloured Swal-| 


ARTAMIA ANNA 


CYANOLANIUS BICO-| 





low-Shrike LOR 
Red Swallow-Shrike |LANTZIA RUFA 
Green Straight-winged| LEPTOPTRRUS VIRI- 
Swallow-Shrike DIs 


FAMILY DICRURIDE. 
Fork-tailed Drongo {EDOLIVS FORFICA- 
; Tus 
FAMILY CAMPOPHAGIDA. 
Ashy Cuckoo-Shrike | Graucalus CINEREUS 
FAMILY MUSCICAPID&. 
Brown-tailed Fly- {NEWTONIA BRUN- 


catcher NEICAUDA 
Ward’s Flycatcher | PSEUDOBIAS WARDI 
Changeable Flycatcher] Zerpriphone MUTATA 


FAMILY TURDIDE. 
Imerina Thrash Cossypha 1MERINA 
's Thrush Cossypha SHARPEL 
Delicate Warbler _ | EROESSA TENELLA 
Larger Delicate Warb-| EROESSA MAJOR 
ler 
Madagascar Warbler |ELLISIA_MADAGAS-| 
CARIENSTS 
ELLISIA FILICUA 
ELUISTA LANTZIT 


Fern Warbler 
Lantz’s Warbler 








White-browed Warb-|Copsycnus — ALBO- 
ler SPECULARIS 
Magpie Warbler CopsycHts PICA 
Newton's Warbler | CALAMOHERPE 
NEWTONI 
Crossley’s Warbler | MYSTACORNIS 
CROSSLEVI 
Madagascar Stonechat| Pratincola SVBILLA 





CROSSLEYIA XAN- 
THOPHRYS 


Yellow-browed Warb-| 
ler 


FAMILY TIMELIIDA:, 


Madagascar Bulbul | Hyfsifeles. MADAGA- 
‘SCARIENSIS 
Edwards's Bulbul | TYLAS EDUARDI 
Madagascar Bulbul | TYLAS MADAGASCA- 
RIENSIS 
Belted Bulbul TVLAS STROPRIATUS 
Madagascar Babbling|OXYLABES — MADA- 
Thrush GASCARIENSIS 
Ashy-crown Babbling] OXVLABES CINERET- 
Thrush cRPS 
Bernicr’s Babbling |BERNIERIA MADA- 
Thrush GASCARIENSIS 
White-eved Babbling| BRRNIERTA  ZOSTE- 
Thrush ROPS 
Madagascar White-cye| Zosterops MADAGAS- 
CARIENSIS, 
Madagascar Fantaill Cisticola_ MADAGAS- 
‘Warbler CARIENSIS 
Brown  Feather-tailed| DROMAOCERCUS 
‘Warbler BRUNNECS 
Secbohm’s _Feather-| DROMHOCERCUS 
tailed Warbler SEEBORM? 
Grandidier’s Tailor-| Orthotomus GRANDI- 
dird DIERI 


FAMILY LANIIDA:, 
Madagascar Butcher-j CALICALICUS MADA- 


bird GASCARIENSIS 

\Curved-beaked But-|VANGA CURVIROS- 
cher-bird TRIS 

Lafresnay's Butcher-|KENOPIROSTRIS LA- 
bird FRESNAYT 

Van Dam's Butcher-/XENOPIROSTRIS DA- 
bird MI 

Pollen’s Butcher-bird |KENOPIROSTRIS POL- 

LENT 


FAMILY PARIDA. 
Coral-billed Nuthatch |HYPOSITTA CORAL- 
LIROSTBIS 

FAMILY NECTARINIDS 
‘Séimanga Sun-bird [NECTARINIA SOvI- 





MANGA 

Noted Sun-bird Nectarinia NOTATA 

Glittering Sickle-billed] NEODREPANIS. 
Sunbird CORUSCANS 


FAMILY HIRUNDINIDA. 
Madagascar Swallow | Phedina MADAGAS- 
CARIENSIS 
‘Cowan's Sand-Martin | Cofife COWANT 
FAMILY MOTACILLIDE, 
Yellow-bellied Wagtaill Motacilla FLAVIVEN- 
TRIS. 

FAMILY PLOCEID. 
Sakalava Weaver-bird! Ploceus SAKALAVA, 
Pensile Weaver-bird | Ploceus PENSILIS 
Madagascar Cardinal-, FOUDTA_MADAGAS- 

bir CARIENSIS 
Dwarf Rice-bird Spermestes NANA 

FAMILY STURNIDS. 

Madagascar Starling |HARTLAUBIA MADA- 














. GABCARIENSIS 
Robed Starling, FALCVLIA PALLIATA. 
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FAMILY EURYCEROTID&. 
Prévost’s Helmet-bird; EURYCEROS PREVOST!| 
FAMILY ALAUDIDE. 

Hova Lark | Alauda HOVA 
FAMILY PHILEPITTIDA. 
Boddaert’s Philopitta { PHILEPITTA JALA 


Schlegel’s Philepitta | PHILEPITTA  SCHLE- 
GELI 


ORDER IV.—CoLuMBz. 
FAMILY COLUMBID#. 


Madagascar Pigeon |FUNINGUS MADA- 

GASCARIENSIS: 
Southern Pigeon Treron australis 
Painted Dove Turtur PIOTORATOS 
Cape Dove Gna capensis 


ORDER V.—GALLINA. 


FAMILY NUMIDID. 
Mitred Guinea-fowl | Numida MITRATA 


FAMILY TETRAONIDE. 
SUB-FAMILY Pggorcin®. 


Gommen Sandpiper | Tringwide hypolencus 

Bar-tailed Godwit | Limosa lapfonica 

Black-winged —Stit-|Himaniepue candidus 
lover 

Common Avocet Recurvirostris avocetta 


FAMILY CHARADRUD&. 
Turnstone i 
Geoffroy’s Plover 
Delicate Plover 
Three-collared Plover 
Cattle-loving Plover 
Grev Plover 
Madagascar Pratincole! 








laveola OCULARIS 
FAMILY MESITID#. 


‘MESITRs VARIEGATA 


Variegated Mesite 
MESITES UNICOLOB 


Uniform Mesite 


ORDER VII.—HERODIONES. 
FAMILY ARDEIDE. 





Common Heron Ardea cinerea 
Black-necked Heron | Ardea atricollés 
Humblot’s Heron | Ardea HUMBLOTI 
Purple Heron ‘Ardea purpurea 
Giant Heron ‘Ardea goltath 
Great White Heron | Ardea alba 

Little Egret ‘Ardea garzvetta 
‘White-winged Heron | Ardea gularis 
Slaty Heron rdea ardesiaca 
Squacco Heron ‘Ardea ralloides 
Buff-backed Heron | Ardea bubuleus 
Tda’s Ej irdea TDL 
Dwarf Heron ‘Ardea podic 
Black-capped Heron | Butonides atricapillus 


European Night-Heronl 
FAMILY CICONIID.®. 


Tufted Umbre Scopus umbrella 

Madagascar Open- | AmastomusMADAGAS- 
billed Stork CARIENSIS. 

African Tantalus | Pseudotantalus ibis 


FAMILY PLATALEIDA. 








Slender-billed Spoon-) Platalea tenuivostris 
i 


Glossy Ibis Plegadis falcinellus 
Bernier’s Ibis ‘Tis BERNTERI 
Crested Ibis LopHoTrBIsCRISTATA 
FAMILY PH@NICOPTERIDA. 
Scarlet Flamingo | Phaenicopterus ery- 
thraus 


ORDER VIII.—ANSERES. 


FAMILY ANATIDE. 
Meller’s Wild Duck | Anas Meller 
Red-billed Wild _Duck| Anas erythrorhyncha 
Bernier's Wild Duck | .4nas BERNIERI 


Dwarf Goose Neltapus aurstus 
‘Widowed Tree-Duck | Dendrocygna viduata 
Dendrocygna major 


Larger Tree-Duck 
African Humped Duck! Sarcidiornis africana 
White-eyed Duck | Fuligula myreca 
White-backed Diving] Thalassornis leuconola 


Duck 
Hottentot Teal 


























Striped Partridge MARGAROPERDIX 
STRIATA 
Common Quail Coturnis communis 
FAMILY PTEROCLIDA. 
Masked Sand-Grouse | Péerocles PERSONA- 
Tus 
FAMILY TURNICIDA. 
Black-necked Bustard-| 7urmiz NIGRICOLLIS| 
Quail 
ORDER VI.—GRALLA. 
FAMILY PARRIDH. 
‘White-necked Jacana | Parra ALBINUCHA 
African Jacana Parra AFRICANA 
FAMILY RALLID&. 
African Rail Rallus gularis 
Mi: Rail Rallus MADAGASCA-| 
RIENSIS 
Grey-faced Rail Canirallus  GRISEI- 
FRONS 
Dwarf Crake Porsana 
‘Waters’s Crake Porsana WATERS! 
Island Crake Porzana INSULARIS 
Madagascar Water-|Gallinula — chloropus| 
hen PYRRHORHOA 
Blue-backed Porphyrio| Porphyria smaragdo- 
notus 
Allen’s Por io Porphyrio Alleni 
CC” tata” 
FAMILY SCOLOPACIDR. 
Whimbrel Numenius phecopus 
Madagascar Curlew | Numenius’ —_arquata| 
MADAGASCARIEN- 
sis 
Cape Painted Snipe | RAynchea capensis 
Bernier's Snipe ’ Gallinago BERNIERI 
Curlew Sandpiper | Zringa subarquata 








Querquedula hotten- 
tote 
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ORDER IX. —STEGANOPODES. Bierce? ney Fy wondering 
PAMILY FPRRGATID.&. Dusky-headed Gull | Larus pheocephalus 
Lesser Frigate-bird | Fregata minor Antarctic Skua Stercorarins antarc- 


FAMILY PHAETHONTID&. 


White Tropic-bird | Phacthon candidus FAMILY DROMATIDE, 


Red-tailed Tropic-bird! Pha-thon rubricauda an ve | Dromas nem 
4 ROCELLARIID A, 
pant MILY PELECANID&. Sooty Petre! Procellaria fuliginos® 
Red | scked Pelican Pelecanus rufescens Giant Petrel Ossifraga gigantea 
by Gannet fale fiscator ester | Blue Petrel Prion vittata 
Black-bellied Dartor | Piet ee sfria.| Bisck-tellied Petrel | Fregetts melanogastra 


nus Green billed Albatross| oma chlororhyn- 
al 
Black-browed Alba-| Diomedea melano- 


ORDER X.—GAVIZE. tross phrys 
Green-billed Shear-| Puffinus chlororhyn- 








FAMILY LARIDA. water ous 
Caspian Tern Sterna caspia D Shearwater Puffinus obscurus 
's Tern jlerna lia -! 
orsfeld s Te See Bette as ORDER XI.--PYGOPODES, 
Parayan Tern |\Sturna ancstheta FAMILY PODICIPITIDA, 
Hybrid Tern Hydrochelidon hybrida}| Pelzeln’s Grebe Tachybaptes fluviati- 
lite Noddy Gygis candida dis PELZELNT 
—_< oo 


THE SOIL AND CLIMATE OF MADAGASCAR 
FROM AN AGRICULTURAL POINT OF VIEW. 


T is very generally believed that tropical countries possess extreme 
I natural fertility, and imagination delights to picture them as covered 
with a luxuriant vegetation. Nothing, however, is less correct, for there are, 
in the midst of the tropics, vast expanses which are almost entirely arid ; and 
it cannot be otherwise, on account of the peculiar geological and meteoro- 
logical conditions which prevail throughout a large extent of these regions. 
For although the constant heat and the intense and clear light which the 
sun supplies to these countries are favourable to vegetable life, there are 
also two other elements which are of prime importance, and which are not 
in themselves always so favourable: the first of these is the soil, whose 
mechanical quite as much as its mineralogical characters exercise a 
preponderating influence on the development of plants; and secondly, the 
rains, which, whether directly, by their more or less frequent occurrence, 
or their greater or less abundance, or indirectly, by the rivers which they 
produce and feed, can never be left out of view. 

Now considerable portions of the tropical countries with which we are 
acquainted have for their soil a silico-ferruginous clay, usually reddene 
by oxidation, and very frequently destitute of lime, and which, in 
consequence of its special mode of formation, presents throughout the diff 
ent continents remarkable uniformity and is, on account of these condi- 
tions, sterile. It is, in fact, well known that in tropical countries the 
greater part of the crystalline schists, whether gneiss or mica-schists, many 
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eruptive rocks, whether ancient, as the granites, granulites, pegmatites, etc., 
or the modern ones, as the basalts and traps—all rocks which predominate 
in the tropics, as well as numerous others of various ages—are transformed 
by atmospheric agencies, to depths often exceeding a hundred yards, into 
an earthy mass more or less red, a sort of tuff which, in India, has a special 
appearance and is known under the name of /aferzte. This is also found, 
under more or less specialized forms, and to a greater or less extent, in Indo- 
China and the great islands of the Asiatic Archipelago, in Southern 
America, in Central Africa, and in Madagascar. The alteration effected in 
these masses of soil is chiefly due to the rains which, within the tropics, 
are at certain seasons very abundant and warm, and which soak through 
in proportion to their abundance, carrying away all those soluble particles 
which are of service to vegetation, especially the lime, which is besides 
generally rather scarce. So that in the times of heavy rain, which are so 
common in these countries, the water, charged with carbonic acid, dissolves 
and carries away what lime there may be in the earth. 

This clayey soil, peculiar to tropical countries, of whose surface it forms 
the greater part, is not only sterile because of the special manner of its 
formation, but the want of rain during half the year adds further to its 
unproductiveness. During the long months of drought the beds of clay 
become dry and crack; the plants, which are then deprived of water, and 
whose rootlets are crushed by the shrinking of the soil, wither away and, if 
they are not very hardy, die after an existence of only a few months. And 
thus, according to a very true remark made by a Creole in Réunion, the 
culture of plants is there reduced to a simple culture in pots, in which the 
local soil, which is so compact, can hardly be employed as vegetable mould. 

In Madagascar, whose area is about 230,000 square miles, two-thirds 
at least of the island, that is to say, the greater part of the north, all the 
centre, and all the east, are formed of this arid clay.* In the south and 
the west, as well as at the extreme northern point, the soil is silico-calca- 
reous. 

To take another question, the distribution of the rainfall is very different 
according to the various localities. In the east, the seaward side of the 
mountain:chain, which runs not far from the sea and rises steeply from 
the sea-level, ascends by successive stages toa height of about 3000 feet ; 
and against this is hurled the reat aerial current coming from the east laden 
with all the aqueous vapour it has drawn from the Indian Ocean.t Here the 
rainfall is abundant during almost every month in the year,t and also heavy, 
since, in certain localities situated on the coast, it reaches a total of 120 
inches.§ But the wind which, ascending the flanks of this range, there depos- 
its throughout the year, in proportion to the elevation, its excess of watery 
vapour, brings no rain into the central plateau and the north-westerly region, 
except from the end of October until the end of March,|| the period when, 





* According to an analysis made in the Laboratory of the Agronomic Institute, these clays 
contain in 1000 parts of raw earth from 60 to 180 parts of siliceous grit, from 1 to 6 of phos- 
phoric acid, 0.1 to 1°82 of azote, from 1 to 3.5 of potash, some traces of magnesia, and nothing 
whatever of lime. 

+ This great aerial current, which is always blowing, varying from the south-east to the 
north-east. divides into three branches on account of the bartier presented. to it by the island 
of Madagascar : one passes along the north-east coast, the other follows the south-east coast, 
both taking tho same dircction as the divisions of the equatorial ocean current, and the third 
beats against the coast chain of mountains. 

} It is in the months of September, October, and November that the rains are least frequent. 

§ There fell at Tamatave, during the month of January, 1892, the extraordinary quantity of 
433 inches, of which 15°7 inches fell in four days! 

|| The total annual rainfall is about 47 inches, In January 1892, which is thé most rainy 
month in the centre of the island, it is stated that the fall at Antananarivo is 13:3 inches, and 
75 inches at Fiandrantséa (Bétsiléo country). 
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throughout the southern hemisphere, there is the hottest temperature of the 
whole year and the most humid condition of the atmosphere.* The rainfall 
during the other six months hardly amounts to anything, while the winds, 
blowing from the south-east, come from a colder region. As for the western 
plains, and especially those of the south, they are subject to drought, the 
number of rainy days being always very small, and the annual rainfall varying 
from between 7°5 inches to 15 inches at the most, instead of 47 inches, as on 
the central plateau; in fact, the prevailing winds, which blow almost con- 
stantly on the south-west coast, come from the counter current which 
skirts the southern point of the island, and blow therefore from the south- 
west and consequently from colder regions ; they have therefore no excess of 
aqueous vapour to condense.t 


From the foregoing facts it follows that in Madagascar, although there 
certainly are, here and there, #s/e¢s or sérips of good soil, due principally to 
the decomposition of volcanic rocks, and while the beds of ancient lakes and 
the numerous marshy valleys are favourable for the culture of rice, the land, 
taken as a whole, is dry in every part of the island, even where the hygro- 
metric conditions are more or less favourable; while in the west, and 
especially in the south, where the silico-calcareous soil would improve by 
cultivation, the scarcity of rain presents great and serious difficulties in the 
way of planting.{ On the road which leads from Andévordnto to Antandna- 
tivo there are some fine coffee plantations, but these shrubs have been planted 
in situations very near to or exactly upon the sites of old cattle-folds, where the 
oxen, shut up ail night for many successive years, have modified by abundant 
and ‘constant manuring the original character of the land; and so one 
cannot draw any fair conclusion as to the natural and permanent fertility 
of the soil of such places. It is the same also in regard to the plantations 
made for many years past around a great number of the towns and villages 
of the central province. These towns, inhabited by a.numerous population, 
and where the soil has been the receptacle for centuries of both human and 
animal excreta, have had the clay soil greatly modified, lightened, and 
fertilized by the long and continual accumulation of refuse of all kinds, and 
so every thing planted there naturally thrives very well. The heavy rains of 
the hot season have even gradually enlarged the fertile belt of soil, by filter- 
ing through the neighbouring ground after being charged with the soluble 
parts of the manure. But it would be neither prudent nor correct to draw 
from such plantations, made under such abnormal circumstances, the conclu- 
sion that Imérina, the Bétsiléo country, and the mountainous parts of Ibdina, 
which have, besides, always remained completely bare of wood—can offer 
facilities for any remunerative agricultural operations. In fact, there is 
hardly any za¢ura/ly fertile land in the central mountainous region of the 
island, except in the valleys, or in the beds of ancient lakes which have been 
dried up, this process resulting either from natural causes, or having been 





* In that part of the Indian Ocean which borders on Africa, the rains, which aro very 
scanty from April to October during the cooler season, as far as the 2oth parallel on the coast, 
aro much more frequent from November to March, that is to say, during the hot season, 

+ When passing through the Mozambique Channel, between the Capes of St. Vincent and 
St. Andrew, the winds from March to November, which also blow from the south, are dry, 
but from November to March they are variable’ and come very often from the north-west, 
and consequently from warmer quarters, and so at this part of the year there is rain on the 
west coast, 

t After comparing the very different opinions expressed upon the value of the land in 
Madagascar by all those who bave visited tls island stace its discovery, and remembering. the 
great number and weight of authority of those among them who have pronounced that the 
soil is arid and unfruitful, I cannot understand why such easy credence has been given to the 
accounts given by others, less numerous and less impartial, who have extolled its fertility in a 
very exaggerated fashion, 
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effected artificially ;* in these places the Hova and the Betsileo cultivate rice 
with great success.t 

Notwithstanding the naturally arid soil of the seaward slopes of the eastern 
line of mountains, one might have hoped, from the abundant rains which 
water them almost every day, that some kinds of plantation could be 
successfully carried on. But, unfortunately, to a zone of hills which separates 
the marshy valleys where the water, finding hardly any outlet, accumulates 
and lies stagaant, there succeed steep mountains which form one stage after 
another, only leaving between them very narrow valleys; and here, terraces, 
fit from their formation for agricultural operations, are rare { I cannot give 
a better idea of the sterility of this region than by relating what 1 saw in the 
month of July, 1870, on the route from Tamatave to Antananarivo. Three 
years previously Queen Rasohérina had taken it into her head to go down to 
the coast; and as the Sovereigns of Madagascar never travel without taking 
in their train a whole people, more than 50,000 Malagasy of all ranks, and of 
both sexes—nobles, officers, soldiers, and slaves—accompanied her. The 
narrow foot-path which connects Antananarivo with the east coast, and 
where hardly two persons can walk abreast, was not sufficient for such a 
nu‘nerous escort, so that while the Court and the chief people followed the 
usual route, the soldiers and the slaves, when once clear of the forest, where 
they had been obliged zolens volens to march in Indian file, made openings 
through the bamboos and shrubs which cover the region between the forest 
and the sea; the feet of so many travellers laying completely bare the 
ted soil on which grew this vegetation with intertwining roots. Now, 
atthe time of my journey, this route, made three years previously for this 
single occasion, and which since that time had been traversed by no one, 
still stretched away, like an immense red ribbon, in the midst of the carda- 
moms and other green plants, as bare and as destitute of 2// vegetation as it 
was on the week following the journey of the Queen.°* I never more clearly 
recognized the aridity of this ‘red clay soil, unfortunately so abundant in 
Madagascar, as by this fact, which struck me so forcibly; and this proves 
that, notwithstanding the beauty which, with truth, so many travellers have 
enthusiastically described, looking at it from a picturesque point of view, the 
country has not the fertility which it is customary to ascribe to it. The 
beautiful vegetation which covers the slopes and the valleys, the large her 
baceous shrubs, such as the cardamoms and the bamboos, which form almost 
impenetrable thickets, the traveller's-trees and the rofia-palms which adorn the 
marshy bottoms, the trees which support and display the flowers of the orchids, 
and which are overrun with lianas and various other epiphytes—all give to the 
seaward slopes of the coast chain of mountains a mort luzuriant avd delight 
ful appearance. And these prospects are all the more pleasing because the 
mountains, which occur uninterruptedly, are watered by innumerable torrents 
interrupted by cascades. But if we dig, however slightly. into the soil which 
this vegetation hides, we are soon convinced that there is nothing to boast 
about in this outward appearance, thoroughly delightful although it may be; 
and if we penetrate into the woods of the virgin forests which adorn the heights 
of the hills, and examine the loftiest trees, we soon perceive that trees with 
large trunks are rare, in comparison with slender ones which are covered with 
mosses and lichens, a sure sign of slow and laborious growth. There is 
then no reason for surprise if those glowing expectations which were 
cherished at the outset during the first attempts at plantations on the eastern 





* Auch as, for example, the extensive and beautiful plain of Bétsimitatatra, to the west of 
Antananarivo, 

+ The Hova and the Betsileo havo both succeeded, by skilful irrigation, in transforming into 
fertile rice-grounds the slopes of numberless hills, 7 

+} The south-east region is more favourable in these rospects than the eastern one, 

‘** At the present time there are no longer any traces of this route, 
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coast have proved deceptive. I remember having seen in the district of 
Foulepoint, reputedly one of the best in the island, fields of young, coffee- 
trees, from four to five years old, whose appearance was most beautiful, and 
whose future productiveness seemed certain, and yet, two or three years after- 
wards, when the planters seemed justly entitled to hope to reap the reward 
of their toil, the plants began to wither and soon died away altogether. 
Even the sugar-cane, which appears very fine, does not yield a juice nearly 
so rich in saccharine matter as those of Réunion and Mauritius; and it is 
necessary, even in still virgin soil and well selected positions on the banks 
of streams, to add manure, if one wishes for any tolerable return. 

If from the east we pass to the west, we shall find, as already mentioned, 
a soil not composed of pure clay, but of a silico-calcareous nature, still, 
however, more or less argillaceous in certain localities. This soil, which 
seems to be of tolerably fertile character, is unfortunately too dry, rain being 
rare in this region of the island ; so it is on the borders of the rivers only that « 
cultivation seems to have the best chance of success. In the vast extent of 
country comprised in that portion of the Sakalava territory which is found, 
in one direction, between the 18th and 22th parallels, and in the other, 
between the sea and the mountain chains of Bémahara and Tsfandava, a very 
coarse grass (Heteropogon contortus) is plentiful, which has a great power 
of withstanding drought, and forms excellent pasturage for cattle ; but there, + 
however, oxen are not and cannot be reared in as great numbers as has been 
reported. 

n the south-west, between Fort-Dauphin and the Mangéky river, rain is 
rare, and so scanty that the Mahafily and Tandréy tribes are often several 
years without reaping either maize or sorghum, which grains form the bulk + 
of their food, and which they plant every year at the season in which they 
hope, often in vain, to see rain fall. The prickly-pear, which covers an 
immense extent of country in the south of Madagascar, the tamarind, which - 
thrives in sandy and dry soils, and some wild plants which produce water- « 
bearing tubers, are the only resources on which the unfortunate inhabitants 
of these desolate regions depend, for drinkable water is extremely rare. It is 
only in parts of the beds of the very few rivers of the south-west, which are + 
dry during seven or eight months of the year, that the natives can be sure 
of any harvest. There they plant the beans known in our colonies under the 
name of Pots du cap, as well as potatoes and other vegetables. 

On the whole, as much the result of geological as of meteorological condi- 
tions, the greater portion of the land in Madagascar is far from being as 
favourable to good and profitable cultivation as has been often said and as 

enerally believed. I ought, at the same time, to lay stress on this fact, viz., 
that although the ater part of the country is more or less arid, and 
leaving out of consideration the fine rice-plains which exist in the centre 
of the island and are, besides, hardly sufficient for the sustenance of the 
inhabitants, few localities are known where the soil is naturally and perma- 
nently fertile, there are still some provinces almost unexplored; and in these 
we may still cherish the hope of discovering, here and there, especially in 
the volcanic regions, localities of greater or less extent, suitable for at least 
some kind of plantation. Some part even of the argillaceous lands, thanks 
to constant and persevering labour, and the artificial modification thus made 
in their original state, might be utilized. But, to obtain such results, there 
must be two conditions, plenty of labour, and unstinted manuring and other 
dressing. Now Madagascar is very thinly peopled, and its inhabitants are, 
for the most part, at least on the coasts, lazy and careless; even at the 
present time, although there are very few agricultural or industrial compa- 
nies, labourers are not to be had, so that this is a serious obstacle to the 
development of enterprise on a large scale in the island; one must pay 
dearly for labour, and yet have no guarantee of getting it uninterruptedly, 
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Besides this, dressing for the soil, especially lime, which is so indispensible 
for vegetation, and which is completely absent in the greater part of the 

. island, cannot be conveyed to these places except at a ruinously high price 
and with great difficulty. 

Finally, as I have already remarked in the first part of this article, it is not 
in Madagascar only that a similar state of things exists. In the numerous 
tropical countries which I have travelled through during some twelve years, 
in South America, in Central Africa, and in India, I have seen extensive 
regions in which exactly the same geological and meteorological conditions 

revail, and which are quite as arid. M. Le Myre de Vilers who was success- 
ively Governor of Indo-China and Resident-general in Madagascar, and 
with whom I have frequently had the opportunity of discussing such subjects, 
has come, from his own observations, to very similar conclusions. He 
thinks that he can even formulate, as a general law, that within the tropics 
remunerative cultivation is often only practicable in the silt of the deltas 
formed at the mouth of rivers, and in the valleys where, on the one hand, 
vegetable mould accumulates in proportion to its production, and where, on 
the other hand, the rivers maintain during the whole year a certain humidity 
favourable to vegetation. 

May I be allowed, in conclusion, to advise colonists who wish to undertake 
agricultural enterprise in Madagascar, to guard carefully against delusions 
as to the permanent fertility of the localities where they propose to settle, or 
from drawing hasty conclusions from the appearance of land covered with 
wood or with apparently vigorous shrubs ; and to undertake nothing without 
having carefully considered the nature of the subsoil and the meteorological 
conditions of the place ; lest they should have to regret, as many others have 
done, having cleared at great cost and put into good condition land of 
very poor quality, whose fertility will be very short-lived and sometimes even 
almost null, while the returns are and will be for a long time very conjec- 
tural, 
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THE HOT SPRINGS OF MADAGASCAR. 


M ADAGASCAR, in many ofits aspects, seems to be a little world in itself. 

It has its rivers, lakes, mountains, and forests in common with other 
countries, but it has many features which are of infrequent occurrence in other 
parts of the world, and much that is quite peculiar toitself. Its rocky forma- 
tions represent the various geological periods from the earliest, or Archzan, 
down to the present, or Quaternary, still in course of development. Its variety 
of rocks, its dried or silted up lake beds, of early as well as recent formation, 
and its numerous groups of hot water springs, make the island a study of the 
deepest interest to the geologist and others who delight to observe the 
wonders of the earth’s surface. From the early geological times down to 
the present, Madagascar has always had many points of interest peculiar to 
itself. This is shown especially in its fauna and flora of the past ages and also 
of the present. The peculiarities of the past are shown by the remarkable 
fossil forms which have lately been found. The most important of these are 
Steneosaurus Baroni, an old-world reptile, and also some remains of a 
gigantic Detnzosaur, which I discovered in the Jurassic beds of North Mada- 
gascar. Of later date are the fossilized bones of the struthious Aipyornis, 
an enormous bird ; of Zestudo Grandidiert, a huge Tortoise; of Megala- 
dapis madagascariensis, a gigantic Lemuroid ; and also the remains of some 
other animals, all which I found in South-west Madagascar. These are all 

eculiar to, and give a marked interest to, the island, and are now to be seen 
in the geological galleries of the British Museum. 

Of the present fauna of the country, most of the genera and nearly all the 
species of mammalia are peculiar, notably the Fosa (Cryptoprocta ferox); 
the Lemuroids, and the Centetida. Of the birds, there are some 240 species 
known, and 129 of these are found only in Madagascar. The flora is as 
peculiar to the island as the fauna, for of more than 4000 species which are 
now known, some 3000 are indigenous. The above few remarks are sufficient 
to show that Madagascar is in itself a remarkable place, and most of its 
products are as strange as the country is novel. 

The numerous hot water springs, which are to be seen in various places 
throughout the length of the country, may be numbered amongst the notable 
features of the island. These are chiefly in groups, and their influence 
extends over wide areas. Most of them are exceedingly hot, others reach 
the surface in a less heated condition. In the course of my travels in Mada- 
gascar I came across several groups of these springs. The first I saw was 
situated in the Réaména valley, along the banks and in the bed of the river 
of the same name. To reach this place from Nésibé, the chief port in North- 
ern Madagascar, we made a short voyage of about six hours by boat across 
Pasindava Bay and up the Sambirano river for about three miles. Landin; 
here, the water being too shallow for a boat, we proceeded on foot, and fol- 
lowing the course of the river, we traversed a wide tract of flat, well-cultiva- 
ted country until we arrived at the village of Mbwanji (Amboanjo ?). We now 
entered the mountainous part of the country, and, passing up the right bank of 
the river for some three miles along a shelf of rock at the foot of the hills, we 
reached the village of Bénavény. This is situated in a large hollowgbasin, 
completely surrounded by mountains, except at the two points where thé-Sa- 
mbirano enters and leaves it. The bottom of this huge basin- like hollow is flat 
and boggy. It seems to have been originally anenormous crater; then, when 
quiescent, it became a lake; afterwards, the Sambirano, pradually grinding, 

1 


cutting, and washing away its rocky bed to the level of the lake, drai 
Leaving Benavony, we proceeded up the right bank of the Sambirano) to a 






its waters away and left it dry. 
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remarkable place, where the water has washed a passage for itself through 
a mass of rocks which lie at right angles to the river. Here the rocky sides 
are perfectly upright for a height of 200 ft. or more, and the river is contracted 
from its usual width of about 100 yards to not more than soft. In passing 
this spot some time afterwards, whilst descending the river in a flat bottom: 
ed canoe, it seemed like going gently along a narrow dyke having enor- 
mous lofty walls on either side. During the wet season the rush of water 
through this passage must be something awful. Passing over the rocks at 
this place, we went on to the village of Mbalumbuzu, rested, and then, 
resuming our journey, we shortly afterwards reached the mouths of the 
Roamena, or, as some call it, the Sambirano mainty (Black Sambirano). 
Here a considerable delta has been formed of alluvial soil washed down from 
the hilly regions. It is a most fertile spot, and every portion of it is closely 
cultivated with corn, beans, and vegetables by the people of Mbalumbuzu. 

We proceeded up the right bank of the Roamena in an easterly directi 
for a distance of some four miles, a towering range of hills on either side. 
Now we came to the small stream and village of Antséva, near to which 
there is a sharp bend in the river to the south. A further walk of about 
three miles brought us to the much talked of hot water springs. Here the 
river bed is somewhat narrow and inclosed by lofty hills, the sides of which 
are covered with a dense forest. Its bed is formed of rounded pebbles and 
boulders of a hard black rock, and in the middle of the stream there is a 
heap of boulders all massed together. This is decorated with a number of 
tall bamboos, flying red and white flags, which mark the spot as a sacred 
place of the Sakaldva. Two or more springs of boiling water rise up from 
among these rocks and rush away into the passing river. These springs are 
heavily charged with a kind of salt, which is found deposited all rouad about. 
The natives cannot account for the water being hot, so conclude that the 
place must be the seat of some supernatural power, and therefore deem it the 
proper place whereat to make their prayers and offer their sacrifices. But 
although they cannot understand the reason for the water being hot, yet they 
quite appreciate the springs as a healing source. The natives of the district, 
and also many from a distance, when afflicted with rheumatism and kindred 
diseases, resort to the springs, when they both bathe in and drink the water. 
The medicine-men also recommend it strongly, thoroughly believing in its 
healing powers. 

Besides these springs, rising from under the heap of rocks in the bed of the 
river, there are two others on the right bank, a little higher up. They are 
of a similar nature to those just described, the water being boiling hot, 
and saturated with salt, which they deposit all round about. This spot on 
the Roamena seems to be the eastern limit of the group. The western 
limit appears to be on the left bank of the Sambirano river, some few 
miles above the delta of the Roamena. The country intervening between 
the Roamena and the Sambirano is occupied by a lofiy mass of mountains, 
and apparently there is no outlet by which the water can escape. The 
springs on the left bank of the Sambirano rise out of a boggy piece 
of country, over which the water flows, leaving a deposit of salt, and escapes 
into the Sambirano. The natives do not seem to appreciate this place for 
its healing properties so much as they do the hot springs of the Roamena. 
Whether it is on account of the country being muddy and the water some- 
what dirty, or whether the native medicine-men depreciate these and extol 
those of the Roamena for some purpose of their own, it is difficult to say. 
Of this, however, it is certain, that the quality of the water is the same in 
both places, and whatever medicinal properties there are in the one are also 
to be found in the other. 

Some time afterwards I was travelling in the Antandsy districts of South- 
central Madagascar, where there is a large tract of country abounding in 
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hot water springs. These vary considerably in heat ; some are boiling hot, 
others are of moderate warmth, so that people can freely bathe in them. 
They differ from those in the north in that they are perfectly tasteless, leave 
but a small deposit of salt or other matter wherever they flow, and they give 
off a peculiar odour whilst hot, which quite disappears when the water has 
cooled down. The country occupied by this group of hot springs is undulating, 
and limestone crops up in several places. The eastern limits are at the 
town of Salo-avaratsa, and about the right bank of the Tahéza tributary of 
the Onildhy river. Just outside this town two springs of moderately hot 
water rise out of a bed of limestone formation some 200 ft. or more above 
the river bed a short distance away. The water of the upper spring is 
constantly used for all purposes by the natives, who prefer it to the fresh 
water of the river. For a bath it is delightful and peculiarly invigorating, 
seeming to impart a freshness and ease to the whole body. I frequent; 
bathed in these springs whilst in the district, and not only enjoyed it, but felt 
considerably benefited by so doing. 

Crossing to the right bank of the Taheza, and on to the villages of Ivohimé- 
na, Beza, and Ambéndrombé, we came to quite a number of these springs. 
Those about Ivohimena and Beza are used by the natives for drinking and 
other purposes in preference to the river water. These vary in heat as they 
appear at the earth’s surface ; some are of quite moderate warmth. One, 
at Beza, rising in the bed of a pool of water, makes the whole pond of a 
delicious warmth; but the natives, when bathing, take care not to approach 
too near the spot where the spring rises up, for it is boiling hot. Another 
spring, at a little lower level, near Ambondrombe, is extremely hot. A story 
is told by the natives that a drunken man, boasting to his companions, 
declared that the water of this spring was not too hot for him, so in he 
jumped, and as quickly he wanted to jump out again. His companions drew 
him out, but he was so severely scalded that he died directly. As these 
waters are constantly used by the natives, it is difficult to ascertain by simple 
observations amongst them whether the springs have any medicinal proper- 
ties or not. 

Further on we pass through the Ivdhibé district and on to Andrdnomay. 
This is a small river on the left bank of the Onilahy, at the western extremity 
of the Tsitdkabalala hills. Climbing up the river banks, then scrambling 
over a rough rocky ground covered by bush forest, we came to the foot of 
the hills. Here a large boiling spring comes bubbling up, filling the place 
all around with a peculiar smelling vapour. The water forms a little stream 
and escapes by its own watercourse, the Andranomay, into the Onilahy. 
Judging from the size of the watercourse, it leads one to think that the sprin, 
was formerly much larger than it is at present. The spring, rivulet, an 
district all take the same name, Andranomay (‘‘At the hot water’’). Besides 
these hot water springs which I visited in the two extreme points of 
Madagascar, there are several others scattered about in the central parts of 
the island. These are situated chiefly in the districts lying to the west and 
north west of Antananarivo. Another important district is that of Antsirabé, 
in lat. 20° S., and long. 47° E. Reference is made to these in various arti- 
cles of the ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL (IX. p. 73, XII. p. 507, XV. R 378). 

The principal springs in Central Madagascar are situated on the banks or 
in the vicinity of the Ikdpa river. Several occur near the south end of the 
Ankadivato hill, others turther down the river, at Andranomafana (‘At the 
hot water’’) ~an appropriate name —some forty or more miles to the west of 
Antananarivo ; others spring up at the south-east corner of the IfAnja marsh, 
and others at some few miles’ distance from the south-west of Itasy lake. The 
whole of this country is very mountainous, abounding with extinct volcanoes 
and extensive lava beds. The waters of the various springs seem to differ in 
their chemical properties. Those on the banks of the Sasarotra. appear to 
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be impregnated with iron, others in North-west Vénizdngo contain sulphate 
of magnesia, soda, and common salt. They used to be in such great favour 
with the natives some years ago, as a remedy for skin diseases, that thou- 
sands of People resorted to them, thinking the waters would heal all 
complaints. Ultimately the concourse became so great, that the Govern- 
ment had to interfere and disperse them to their homes. 

Some sixty miles further south of the above group of springs there is 
another in the district of Antsirabe. The country is elevated nearly 6000 ft. 
above the sea, and is full of extinct volcanoes. Besides the hot springs in 
the district, the place is also remarkable for the abundance and variety of 
fossils which have been found there There are both hot and cold water 
springs in the same locality. These rise out of a bed of limestone formation, 
and pass through a stratum of black soil to the surface. Over them small 
bath-houses are built, which are extensively patronised. These waters have 
been analysed by Professor Waage, of Norway, who states that they are 
uncommonly rich in alkalies, in fact, are among the richest in the world, 
and that they are closely allied to those of Vichy. Dr. Parker says all these 
springs contain the same ingredients, viz., lime, magnesia, soda, and potash, 
in combination with chlorine, iodine, sulphuric acid, and carbonic acid, with 
the addition of free carbonic acid gas. 

The fossils are found under the stratum of lime, some 6 ft. or 8ft., below 
the surface, and they comprise chiefly the remains of Hippopotamus, -/pyor- 
nis, Tortoise, Crocodile, and a number of smaller birds and animals. The 
most important find in the district up to the present is the head of the 
ipyor nis, which has not, as yet, been found in any other part of Mada- 


gascar.® 
J. T. Last. 
From “The Field,” May 26, 1894. 
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OHABOLANA, 
OR 
WIT AND WISDOM OF THE HOVA OF MADAGASCAR. 


INTRODUCTION, 


HE Hova of Madagascar are not Africans but Asiatics, being said 

to be of the purest Malayan stock. Many hundred (?) years ago 

their ancestors landed on the island, and after making their way up 

into the high lands of the interior, they gradually dispossessed the 

Vazimba—a tribe of the original inhabitants—and settled themselves 

down in their country. Here, on the great central plateau, called 

Imérina, they have increased and multiplied until they now number 
probably not far short of a million of souls. 

They are a warlike race ; and had they never come into contact with 
western civilization, they would doubtless still be a powerful people. 
It has been chiefly by the aid of arms and military instruction obtained 
from the English, however, that they have succeeded in establishing 

* It has been hitherto supposed that M. Hildebrandt was the first who discovered bones of 
the Zipyornis, etc., at Antsirabe, The truth is, however, that the Rev, T. G. Rosas, the 
Norwegian missionary settled there, was the first to discover them, and that the fossils which 
M. Hildebrandt sent to Europe were given him by Mr, Rosas; and so also were those sent by 


M. Miiller, on which MM. Grandidier and Milne Edwards have founded a new genus anda 
new species named after him ; see ante, pp. 142, 143.—EDS, 
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their supremacy over most of the other tribes, to whom, it must be 
admitted they are intellectually superior. ‘Their Sovereign is styled Queen 
of Madagascar, and is generally acknowledged as such by other powers. 

Sixty years since, the Hova were an uncivilized heathen people, the 
alphabet of whose language was not so much as formed. But within 
that comparatively short period a marvellous change has taken place, 
owing to the blessing of God on the labours of Christian missionaries : 
idolatry has been destroyed, the only true religion is exerting its life- 
giving, purifying influences on all ranks of society, civilization is making 
great headway, and a native literature is being rapidly created. In 
connection with the London Missionary Society and the Friends’ Foreign 
Missionary Association alone there are upwards of a quarter of a 
million adherents, with some fifty thousand children in the schools, for 
whose benefit two printing presses are constantly at work, producing 
thousands of books and tracts every year. 

Like many other peoples the Hova are very fond of proverbs. These 
pithy and popular expressions of worldly wisdom—to add one more to 
the many attempts at definition—are constantly used “to point a 
moral and adorn a tale.” They comé tripping from the tongue at home 
and abroad, around the family hearth, and amongst the busy crowds 
of the market-place. They are brought forward on every occasion. 
Indeed no palaver at a tribal gathering, no courtier’s address in the 
palace, no great officer's harangue to the assembled thousands when the 
Queen’s word is proclaimed, and no sermon by any one of the many 
preachers of God’s Word, would be considered complete without them. 

Nothing succeeds so well with native bearers as an aptly quoted proverb. 
They will forgive much in the way of want of logic, paucity of thought, 
a bad choice of words, and indistinctness of expression, if what they do 
get be only served up with a few terse and racy sayings that are already 
familiar to their ears. Very often does it happen that the introduction 
of a spark or two of proverbial wit into a poor address arouses the 
flagging attention of a sleepy audience and wins from them a round of 
approving and enthusiastic clicks. 

A people is known by its proverbs; for what is nearest and dearest 
to the heart of a nation, the aspect with which they contemplate life, 
how honour and dishonour are distributed amongst them, and what 
is of good and evil report in their eyes, will surely be apparent in their 
proverbs. There is a speciality about them, a certain form and colour, 
and a distinctive ring that to observant eyes and ears betray something 
of their nationality; and just as surely as the common and everyday 
sayings of England reveal their western origin, do those of Madagascar 
discover themselves as born of an eastern race. 

In this collection of household words the Hova describe themselves, 
unconciously revealing many of their inmost thoughts and feelings. 
In perusing them the reader will find something that is instructive 
as well as amusing, will recognise a similarity to the adages of his own 
mother tongue, and be impressed with the fact that such expressions 
of practical wisdom are not the ‘genius, wit, and wisdom” of any one 
nation. They are indeed common to all and come from the one old 
book of human nature, which is ever the same all the world over. The 
cover may be white, brown, or black, and the leaves more or less, dis- 
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coloured, but there is no essential difference in the characters written 
by the finger of God upon them. 

The number of Malagasy Proverbs is legion, though they are not 
nearly so numerous as those of the civilized nations of Europe, where 
in Spain alone, it is said, there are upwards of twenty-five thousand. 
Nearly all that are here contained belong to the Hova, and have been 
collected within the last fifteen or twenty years. Perhaps about half 
of them were obtained by the Rev. W. E. Cousins and Mr. J. Parrett 
and published at Antananarivo in the vernacular, without any attempt 
at arrangement. in the year 1871, ‘for the use of Europeans interested 
in the study of the language,” whilst the rest have been gathered by the 
writer and other friends.* 

These sayings do not by any means include all the ‘‘wit and wisdom” 
of the Hova, though they give a tolerably correct idea of their proverb- 
ial philosophy. The language is rich in folk-lore, songs, idioms, 
riddles, and laconisms, etc., a good collection of which was published 
at the Capital several years ago by the Rev. L. Dahle of the Norwegian 
Missionary Society. Some of the tales have been already translated. 
None of these find any place here, as the writer has contented himself 
with the arrangement and translation of proverbial expressions only. 
He is conscious of many imperfections in the work, and in introducing 
it to the reader is simply desirous of expressing the hope that, being 
the result of much labour and care, it may prove of interest to many who 
do not live in Madagascar and of some use to those who do. 

The occasional notes and comments, while explaining and illustrating 
the proverbs to readers at home, will also be helpful to any who may be 
studying the language in the island itself. It should be stated, however, 
that a “feral translation should not always be looked for, as a foo 
faithful rendering would often result in very unreadable English. The 
main thing aimed at is facility of reference. To secure this end the 
proverbs have been arranged according to their meaning, and a good 
index has been supplied. Accuracy has, as far as possible, been secured ; 
and it will be seen that, where doubt exists as to the true signification of 
a proverb, it has been placed in one of the two last chapters, and where 
there is a probability of more than one legitimate interpretation, further 
references are given at the bottom of the page. 





J. A. Hourper. 
I.—Mankind.t 
1.—Ny olombelona mora soa sy mora ratsy. 


Men are easily good and easily bad. 
Referring especially to their moral conduct, but also having reference to their physical 
condition and worldly circumstances. 


2.—Ny olombelona tsy fo vato, fa fo emboka. 


Men are not stone hearts, but gum hearts. 
They are soon melted: referring chiefly perhaps to the uncertainty of life and the 
rapid approach of death. Fouato is the name of a peculiar kind of beetle having a 
very hard akin with horay protuberances upon it. Here, however, fo valo moans 
stone hearts, . 





‘© [A second edition, arranged alphabetically, and containing 3790 proverbs, was issued in 
1885,—EDs.] 
+ See alec Chaps, 
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3.—My olombelona toy ny amalona an-drano, ka be stasta. 
Men are like the eels in the water, and often go astray. 
‘They are erring mortals, ‘They twist and turn about instead of going in a straight line, 
4.—Wy olombelona tsy main-tsy lena. 
Men are neither dry nor wet. 
They are neither too good nor too bad, 
5.—Ny olombelona voatr’ ampangoro, ka mifandimby ambony sy 
ambany. 


Men are (like) the boiling rice, and move up and down. 
Alluding to their worldly circumstances. Ampangoro is the rice boiled until it is quite 
dry, When it is being watra or vodrina, i.e. prepared or cooked, the water, in the 
course of being evaporated in the form of steam, bubbles up through the rice and 
makes it dance about in the pot. So it is with man: he is ever changing, first up, 
then down, 
6.—Ny olombelona tsy ary mitovy. 
Men are not made alike. 
7.—Ny olombelona tsy midttra am-pitarthan-tokana. 
Men don’t all go one road. 
8.—Ny olombelona toy ny omby : indray mandry, fa tsy indray 
mifoha. 
Men are like the oxen: they lie down together, but don’t get up 
together. 
Each having his separate interests to attend to, 
9.—Ny olombelona fandrin-drano, ka tsy misy avo sy tva. 
Men are waters at rest, there are none high and none low. 
‘They are neither more nor less than human. . 
10.—My olombelona toy ny molo-bilany, ka tray mthodtdina 
htany. 
Men are like the rim of a pot, and one all round. 
11.—Vy olombelona hoatra ny ladim-boatavo, ka raha Sotorana, 
tray hiany. 
Men are like the creeping stem of the pumpkin, and if traced, are 
found to be one. 
Véatavo is the word used for all kinds of gourds. 
12.—My olombelona toy ny akondro : raha manondro ny lanttra, 
tray hiany ; fa raha miondrtka, samy manana ny lafiny. 
Men are like banana trees: when they point to the sky (i.e. the 
leaves), they are one; but when they bend down, each has its own 
place. 


13.— Tsthy be lambana ny ambantlanttra. 


Men are a large mat. 
They are joined together into one great whole, as are the separate rushes of a-large 
mat. The word translated men literally means the under heaven. 
See also 267, 
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II.—Religious Beliefs and Superstitions. 
God.* 
14.—Manao an’ Andriamanttra tsy hisy, ka mttsambikt-mt- 
himpy. 
To make out there is no God, and take a leap in the dark. Lit. 
To jump with the eyes shut. 
15.—Avo fijery ny Andriamanttra, ka mahtta ny takona. 
God looks from on high and sees what is hidden. 
16.—Aza ny lohasaha mangingina no heverina, fa Andriama- 
nitra no ambontn’ ny loha. 
Don’t think of the silent valley, for it is God who is overhead. 
And the secret sin you intend committing there won't be secret to Him. 
17.--Tsy misy tsy fantatr’ Andriamanitra, saingy minta mio- 
ndrtka Izy. 
There is nothing unknown to God, but He determines to bend down 
(as if to see). 
18.—Andriamanttra tsy tia ratsy. 
God hates evil. 
19.—Ny adala no tsy ambakatna, Andriamanitra no ataho- 
rana. 
The simple are not cheated, because God is feared. 
See Chap, xxvii, 
20.—Aleo meloka amin’ olombelona toy tzay meloka amin’ 
Andriamanitra, 
Better be guilty with men than guilty with God. 
See Chap. xvii, Compare No 1414. 
21.—Andriamanttra tsy an’ ny irery. 
God does not belong to one (alone). 
22.—Ny tany vadiben’ Fanahary: mthary ny velona, mano- 
trona ny maty. 


The earth is God’s chief wife : she maintains the living and guards the 
dead. 
The word translated maintain: literally means t9 gath-r up, fo acquire. 
‘When polygamy was the universal custom, the first or chief wife had the care of 
the property and added to it as often as she could. 
23.—Ny tray tahttahin’ olombelona, fa ny tray tahitahin’ An- 
driamanttra. 
One is blessed by man, and the other is blessed by God. 





* See 75, 78, 1962, 
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24.—Mandeha trery, sahalain’ Andriamanitra ; mandeha roa, 
Sahalain’ olombelona. ~ 


Go alone, you are judged by God; go with another, you are judged 
* by men. 
‘These two proverbs (23 and 24) have a moral reference, If you are alone in doing right, 
God gives you justice when men do not. If you have others on your side, their help 
suffices. 


25.—A za manao an’ Andriamanitra azo am-po mandrakartva, 
Don't say you have God always on your side (and be over confident). 
26.—Andriamanitra tsy andrin’ ny olona andriko hiany. 

God who is not waited for by others is waited for by me. 


27.—Toy ny akoho kely misotro rano, ka ny Andriamanitra no 
andrandrainy. 
Like the chicken drinking water, it lifts its head to God alone. 
There is only Him to depend on. 
See $73, 519 
(28.—Hattraitr’ olombelona zaka-Nanahary, fa Andriamanitra 
htany no mandtdy. 
Man’s will is subject to God, for He alone reigns. 
Haitraitra really moans sel/-will or caprice. Tho words Andriamanitraand Nexahary 
are both used for God 
29.—Na dia manarona akoho aza, raka mby amin’ ny omen’ 
Andriamanttra, dia manana. 
Even as to the covering over of the fowls, if God wills it, you will 
prosper. 

Lit the lime of God's giving, ill prosper. 

Tho Lait on her ena in ane contr of the house’ and when the chickens are 
hatched, she and her brood are covered over with a basket that they may be. safe 
from all injury. 

30.—Aza mandidy alohan’ Andriamanitra toy ny mpanotrika 
akoho. 
Don’t reckon your chickens before they are hatched. 
Lit, Don't decide before God, like the hatchers of fowls. 
(31.—Tsy mandidy alohan’ Andriamanitra aho, fa tzay zara- 
vintana lolohavina. 
I don’t decide before God, but take whatever comes. 
Lit, but J carry on my head whatever is my lot. 


32.—Aza manao vava azon’ Andrtamanttra. 


Don’t make out that what you say is heard by God. 
Lit. gotten by God. 
This may mean: Don't promise what you can't perform, or, Don't call God to witness 
a false promise, 
33-- Aza mandtka ny soan-Fanahary. 


Don’t change the good things of God. 


Be content with such things as you have, and don't seek to change them by having 
recourse to divination, 
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34.—Tarehy ratsy nataon-Fanahary, ka tsy vanon-kisaron- 
doha. 


When God has made a face plain, covering the head won’t make it 
handsome. 
‘The natives sometimes seek to hide facial disfigurements by partially covering their 
heads with one corner of their flowing robe. ° ° 
Sce Chap. xxii and nos, 1283—1308. 





Divination * 
35.- Stkidin-dRahivina, raha tsy lahy, vavy. 


Mr. Headshaker’s prediction, if it’s not a boy, it’s a girl. 

Giving a broad hint as to the nature of the whole business. The wiseacre shakes his 
head in a mysterious way and gravely utters his occult prophecy, but the expectant 
mother who consults him shrewdly suspects that she knows as much about it as he 

lors. 
36.— Aca mila voa tsy ary, toy ny mpisikidy mampandthy ny 
marary. 
Don’t desire an impossibility, like the diviner who demands a dance 
of the sick (as the first condition of his prophesying his recovery). 

Compare 300, 1734. 

37.— Toy ny stkidy saka: ny fo tray hiany, fa ny loha no 
samy hafa. 

Like the divination by means of a cat: the heart is one thing, and 
the head another. 


38.-— Stkidy soa tsy andthizana ; sikidy ratsy tsy tamiana. 
You don’t dance for a good divination, and you run away from a 
bad one. 
Lit. you don't make yourself at home because of a bad divsnation. 


39:—Manao zanaky ny mpistkidy, ka tsy mba ho faty, na sanaky 
ny mpanefy, ka tsy mba ho may. 

To say you won't die because you are a diviner's child, or you won't 
be burnt because you are a smith’s. 


Witchcraft 


40. —Fatra-piahiahy mamosavy ; fatra-pifehy trano fangalarina. 


Too suspicious proves you a witch; too careful to fasten up the house 
proves you a thief. 
Extreme timidit 
‘own evil practices. 
The word mpamosavy is used to male aswell as.a female practitioner of the black 
art, but for the convenience of translation we shall consider’ it as applying to the 
feminine gender only. 





dover carefulness sometimes arise from a knowledge of one's 








* Sec also 2056, 2073. + Sec also 348, 467, 1082, 2033, 
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41.—Nahoana no ho mpamosavy hianao, nefa torahan’ olona 
trano? 
How is it that folks throw at your house when you are a witch ? 


Reputed witches go about at night stamping on the graves cf those who are obnoxious 
to them and throwing stones at houses and kicking at the doors and windows to 
frighten the inmates” Aha! what you do to othersis done to yourself, 


42,— Lamba mena nenti-nanttsaka, ka babon’ ny mptsambotra. 


A red robe taken to dance (on tombs) with and taken away by the one 
that catches (the wearer). 


Red robes are generally somewhat expensi 





They are used to bury the dead in. 





43.— AM pamosavy namosa? 
olon-tsy vanona. 


The witch bewitched a leper, so the imperfect person was killed by 
the wicked one. 


We have another form in Jislahy nakafaty mpamosavy, cte.=The robber hilled 
lit Biteh ete. Mahafaty, the word ‘translated kill, often simply means fo injure. 
123. 


y boka, ka matin’ ny olon-draisy ny 


44.—Polraka am-baravarana toa mpamosavy. 
To fall down at the door like a witch. 


45.- Aza faly am-panaovan-dratsy hoatra mpamosavy. 
Don't rejoice in doing evil like a witch. 

46.— Tsy tia maro toa mpamosavy. 

To dislike many like a witch. 


47-—Mpamosavy mandalo fasam-bao : zava-panao ka twy aritra. 


A witch passing a new tomb: she must do according to her wont (i.e. 
dance on it). 


48.—Ny mpamosary aza mivoaka misasaka alina dia hita hiany, © 
ka indrindra fa tzay manao ralsy antoandro. 

Even the witch going out at midnight is seen, much more those who 
do wrong in broad daylight. : 

49.—Ltony mpamosavy tsy mivivd mba handostrana, ary tsy ma- 
try tandroka mba hiviliana. 


This witch doesn’t bark that she may be fled from, and doesn’t grow 
horns that she may be turned away from. 
You have no means of kno 





ing her and thus escaping her power. 


50.-Manao ho akan’ ny alina, ka misavily sandry matzim- 
bolana. 


To make yourself to be familiar with night and dance away in the 
darkness. 


To prove oneself a witch by adopting her practices. 
Lit, by stinging arms about, ‘The arms have often more to do in native dancing than 
the legs, 
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51.—Mpamosavy nalevina an-dalana, ka ny valtn-kttsaka no 
muverina. 
A witch buried by the road-side, she is used as she used others. 


Lit, it is the answer of her trampling that returas. She danced on the graves of 
those she wished evil to, now others dance on hers. 


52.—Mpamosavy natakalo omby mahery: lasa ny loza, fa tonga 
ny antambo. 

A witch exchanged for a wild ox: one evil has gone, but another has 
come. 

“Out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 

53-—Raha mpamosavy azo nanttsaka, ataovy toy ny anana, ka 
raha mantry, tsongoy. 

If she is a witch caught treading (on the tombs), serve her as you do 
herbs,—pluck (them) up when they grow. 


The natives are very fond of herbs of various kinds, and gather thom as soon as they 
are ready to be gathered. 


54.—Ramahaimanana no voatora-trano, ka Raintkotoamboa no 
lava hoho. : 
One has his house pelted at, so the other has long nails. 
People said to practise witchcraft pelt the houscs of others at dead of night. 


Ancestors and Spirits. 


55.—Andringitra any, koa saro-javatra ; ny zavatra moa no 
hantnona, fa htanao no tia katsakatsaka. 

Andringitra is yonder and is made dangerous by spirits; what do 
they ? is it not you that will search about (there) ? 


The danger doesn't come to you, you go to it. Andringitra is the name 
tain N.N.W. of the Capital, and is said to be the home of numerous 
Vazimba, the original inhabitants of the country, It is in an unhealthy district, 


56.—Fantatro fa tohon-gavatra, fa intako jonoin-kankarary. 





I know that it is a spirit’s ¢oho, but I will angle for it, though it makes 
me ill. 


Zavatra is used in an indefinite sense for the spirit of a Vazimba or any supernatural 
being, and foho is the name of a fish. 
Compare 304. 
57.-- Miteny trery toy ny miresaka amim-bazimba. 
To speak to oneself, like him who talks to a Vazimba. 
58.~ Miangatra hianao ; taolan-doha hivolana va ? 


You are mocking ; shall a skull speak ? 


Miangatra means fo act unfairly ot partially. It is here equivalent to mila voa tsy 
ary=want what you can't get, hence the secondary meaning, & make a pretence. 
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59.—Ny Vazimba no mankarary, ka ny akoho no mihanton-doha. 


It is the Vazimba that makes ill, so the fowl has its head hung up. 
The other form of the proverb partly explains its meaning: Ny Vacimba no voahi- 
taka, ka ny akoho no voatapa-dsha, ic. The Vazimba (tomb) is trodden on, so the 
fowl has its head cut off, and hung up on the sacred stone to propitiate the olfended 
‘spirit, 
60.—TZany matnty tsy mba Vazimba. 
Black earth isn’t a Vazimba. 
61.— Ny adala no manttsa-bazimba, ka ny lehibe no aolanolany. 
Fools tread on Vazimbas’ (graves), and the great are punished by them 
(lit. twisted). 
62.—Harem-bery foana, toy ny menaka ahoso-bazimba. 
Lost wealth, like the grease used to anoint the Vazimba, i.e. their 
tombs or sacred stones. 
‘The anointing of sacred things and places is the principal part of fetish worship. 
63.— Misakaiza amim-bazimba malahelo : ka ny akoholahy lany, 
ny fitahiana tsy misy. 
Making friends with a poor Vazimba: the cock is gone, and there is 
no blessing. 
‘The bird has been sacrificed in vain. 
64.—Raha razana tsy hitahy, fohary htady vomanga. 
Ifan ancestor won’t bless you, wake him up to dig sweet potatoes. 
Often coupled with 1772, 
65.—Sendra masaka, tokony hihtnana ; avy sy asatna, nasestky 
ny razana. 
If one happens on cooked food, he should eat ; come uninvited means 
sent by the ancestors. 
66.—Lolo mamoha angatra. 
A ghost that wakes a spirit. 
67.—Ny ktbobo no mena-maso : miresaka amin’ ny Vazimba. 
The 4:d060 has red eyes, because it talks with the Vazimba. 
‘The hibodo is a species of bustard-quail (7urnix migricolsis). 
See 508, 
68.— Ny papelika no maro vava, mitana ny hafatry ny ntaolo. 
The papeltka chatters much because it holds the will (messages or 
requests) of the ancients. 
The papelika is the common quail (Coturnix communis). 


Fetish Worship, etc. 
69.—Ny maty no tsy alevina Alakamisy sy Alahady, ny velona 
no tandrovina. 
The dead are not buried on Thursdays and Sundays because the living 
are cared for. 


Burying on these days was thought to increase the number of the dead by spreadin; 
‘disease amongst the living. 7 spreading 
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70.—Ny handrina no tsy mantry volo, ny henatra. 
No hair grows on the forehead because of shame. 


7\.— Ny takatra no fisa-doha, marary tsy misy mpanondana. 
The éakatra has a flat head because there is none to pillow it in 
sickness. 
The takatra is the tufted umbre (Scopus umbretla) 


72.—Rarako tsy zaka, hoy tlay takatra. 
I warned you, but you would not heed, said the /aka/ra. 


A play upon words and a fable. The bird’s note sounds somewhat like these words, 
and the people partly believed they were spoken. 


73-— Tranon-takatra, ka tzay mandrava azy aloha no boka. 


The /aka/ra's nest, whoso destroys it first becomes a leper. 
See 163, 


74. — Ingortfolsy mtlono sahondra, ka bokan’ ny natuony. 


The old woman roasts the flower of an aloe and makes herself a leper. 


Doing this was thought to be productive of leprosy, hace this and similar proverbs 
are used to signify any act that brings injurious conseyjuences, 


75.--Boka mitoraka Alahamady, ka hitan’ Andriamanttra ny 
tarehiny. 
The leper throws in Alahamady, so God sees his face. 


Alahamady is the name of the first Malagasy month. The leper doesn’t want his poor 
disfigured face to be seen, yet docs the very thing that exposes it, 


76.—Zafintohina mandon-tavy, ka mertka ny andro. 


Stumble and knock the pot, and you'll bring a drizzly day. 


There arc several explanations of this superstition, depending mostly on the interpreta- 
tion of the word mandona, If it means fo knack against anything, then the breaking 
of the fragile carthon vessel must bo understood as the cause of the drizzly day ; but 
if it signifies to wef or scak the vessel in the water, then that, on the contrary, would 
be the supposed cause of the misfortune, In this case the utensil would not’ be the 
ordinary pitcher for fetching water, but the black sooty pot used for cooking and 
taken to the river on an emergency. 

The whole circumstance, h + might 
the shidy, a system of divination, which is 


vinces, and is there only practised in secrct, 
77.—Sendra mandalo Ramaka, ka may ny tanana. 


Mr. Fetch happens to pass, and the town gets on fire. 
Ramaka is probably a name for the lemurs which were supposed to have fire in their 
tails. 
78.—Kaha ny tianao no hatao, hetstka Andriananahary ; fa 
raha ho an' olona, tangena ambontin’ ny varavarana. 
If what you wish is to be done, then God moves; but if for another, 
poison is over the door. 


The fangena poison was largely administered as an ordeal to persons suspected 

Me creaer Phe devotees of the idol waited for certain significant shakes in answer to 

wns, much in the same way as the dupes of spiritualism look out for the 

ables or the knocking underneath them. To the initiated favour 
able answers are not difficult to be obtained, 























had something to do with the working of 
pidly passing away in the central pro- 
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79. —Aza matoky tangena entin-drahalahy. 


Don’t trust the /angena brought by a brother. 


A humiliating piece of advice, for a brother ought surely to, be trusted to administer 
the ordeal in a perfectly safe manner. ‘The judicial innocence or guilt of a person 
undergoing the ordeal depended almost entirely upon the skill of the administrator 
and the kind of verdict he desired to produce, 


80. - Natao kitstkitsika hivavahana, kanjo voromahery hipaoka 
ny akoho. 

You were thought to be a Avfsikitstkha to pray to, but you are a voro- 
mahery which swoops down on the fowls. 


The Aitsikitsika (a kestrel-hawk) was formerly worshipped, and a small piece of the 
wings, or legs, or body was given by the diviners to be used as a charm or presented 
as a sort of sacrifice when praying to the fetish. Many of the ignorant still venerate 
the bird and make supplication to it. The voromakery is a peregrine falcon, 








81.—Tsy nisy nivavaka niankandrefana, fa samy nianavara- 
tra hiany ; fa ny harena mila vintana, ka raha tsy. angara, tsy 
longa. 


No one prayed towards the west, but all prayed towards the north, yet 
wealth needs luck (or destiny), and if it isn’t your lot, it doesn’t come. 


The north-east corner of the house is called the Zoro firaracana—the corner where the 
rary (singing and invocations) were made, This is where the fotish was placed, and 
all prayed towards it, But although the proper forms are followed, the acquisition 
of wealth depends more on destiny than on prayer. 


82.—fanao ondry tsy harena, ka mtsorona ondry boka. 


To think that a sheep is not valuable, and offer in sacrifice a leprous 
one. 
83.—Misorona ondry tsy volony, ka mankaloza ny aretina. 


To offer in sacrifice a bad sheep and intensify the disease. 


84.—Jsaho tsy mahalala sorona, fa sorona afo no fantatro. 
I don’t know sacrifice, I only know feeding the fire. 
A play on words ; the word for the latter is the same as that for the former, 

85.—Aandroso, maty renibe ; mthemotra, maty ratbe. 

Go forward and lose-your grandmother; go backward and lose your 
grandfather. 

86.—Toy ny atodin’ anganga : ka avela, mahafaty raibe ; entina, 
mahafaty renibe. 

Like the eggs of the anganga (a fabulous bird): left alone, they kill 
your grandfather; taken away, they kill your grandmother. 

87.—Matoky ody voalavo va htanao no manao hena an-joron- 
damba ? 


Do you trust in a charm against the rats that you put meat in a corner 
of your robe ? 
Don’t run into temptation, 
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88.—-Ny faniriana tsy takatry ny vintana, 
Desire docsn’t equal destiny. 

Not what you think or say, but what is your lot, 

See 81, 





89.—Avoaroin’ ny vava ka sahalain’ ny vintana. 

Led astray by the mouth and judged by destiny. 

90.— Tolo-kena maty giro, ka vintana no andrasana. 

A giving out of meat when the lamp has gone out: you wait for what 
falls to you (lit. your luck). 

91.—.Aza maninana an’ t Trimondahy. 

Don’t dare Trimondahy (a sort of bogey). 

92.— Fanafodin’ ny osa ny marina ataony. 


The medicine for the weak is his doing what is right. 


Osa (weak) refers not only to physical condition, but also to worldly circumstances 
See also 1106 and 2083—2090. 


III.—Righteousness and Wickedness.* 
Righteousness. 


93.—A leo ratsy tarchy ka tsara fanahy toy tzay tsara tarehy ka 
ratsy fanahy. 
Better be ugly and good than beautiful and bad. 
See 1283 -1308 and Chap. xxii, 
94.—Ny atao toy ny salaka : soa atao, manodtdina ; ratsy atao, 
manodidina. 
The thing done is like a loincloth: good, it goes all round; bad, 
it goes all round. 
You can't get away from its influence; it is emphatically yours. Ny alao may be 


translated the doing as well as the deed done, and salaka is the long’ cloth that the 
natives wrap around their loins in lieu of trousers, 


95-—Anisaisaina ny ratsy hihavian’ ny soa, 
The bad is told that the good may appear. 
96.—Ny hery tsy mahaleo ny fanahy. 


Strength does not equal goodness. 
This may be rendered, might does not equal mind, equivalent to our ‘the mind is the 
standard of the man.” 
See Chap. xxvii. 
97-—Htanareo no natao masotvoho, hidin-trano miantoka ny 
altna. 
You were thought to be an eye at the back, a house-lock that is surety 
for the night. 


Masoiwho is here translated literally, but it usually signifies the representative of aa 
absent person (an agent). 





* See also 1166, 2072, 
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98.— Htanareo no natao ala hikirizana, vato hifaharana, 
You were thought to be a forest to be obstinate in, a stone to withstand 
with (i.e. a dependable person’. 
Like the foregoing. 


99.—Hianareo no natao valala fiandry fasana, vorompotsy tsy 
mandao omby. 

You were made a locust to watch the tomb, a white bird (little egret) 
not forsaking the oxen. 

A fixture. A locust of some kind is often found on tombs, and the white egret 
is a constant companion of cattle. ; 

100.— Zsy no hosoran-tsakay no ho mangidy hoditra, ary tsy no 
hosoran-tantely no ho mamy hodttra, fa ny atao no mahasoa sy 
maharatsy. . 

It is not the being rubbed with chillies that makes one smell bitter, 
nor the being smeared with honey that makes one smell sweet, but it’s 
the thing done that makes good or bad. 

A person is said to be of bitter smell when he is disliked by others, and of sexef smeli 
when, on the other hand, he is acceptable to them. 

101.— Ny olona marina hoatra ny vato lava sorona, ka tzay ame- 
trahana azy marina avokoa. 

Good people are like the long stone of sacrifice, wherever it is placed, 
all are good. . 

The meaning doubtless is that, like the fetish stone, they have a beneficial effect on all 
around them. But it may possibly imply that wherever the righteous go, they will 
maintain their character for goodness. It is a common thing to see any long stone, 
or indeed any stone of peculiar shape, anointed with oil or fat, showing that it is 
often resorted to by the ignorant and superstitious, 

Compare 130. 

102.—Vy olona marina toy ny ombalahy ampandronjinana : tsy 
folaka ano, tsy maty mandrakizay. 

The upright are like contending bulls: neither conquered to-day, and 
never killed. 

103.—Ny martina toy ny tstriry anaty harefo: tsy maty, fa 
malazo. 

The upright are like the /sir’ry grass amongst the rushes: not dead, 
but withered (i.e. not quite destroyed, but only a little spoiled). 

104.—Jzay mahavangivangy tran-kavana ; ny malemy fanahy 
tratra am-parany. . 

Frequent visitors are loved by their friends ; the kind of heart live long. 


Compare Prov, xviii. 24: ““A man that hath friends must show himself friendly.” The 
natives attach much importance to friendly visitation, See proverbs on Friendship. 


105.—Aza manao soa tapany. 

Don’t do good by halves. 

106.—Manaova soa ampentany, fa misy hiankinana ; ary ma- 
naova soa vato, fa misy hipetrahana. 


Do good by means of a wall, for there is something to lean against ; 
and do good by means of a stone, for there is something to sit on. 
Good actions, though they be never so small, always repay the doer of them, 
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107.—7sy ntsy nanao soa hoatra ny vilany, fa raha vaky, natao 
fanotrehana akoho. 

There was nothing so useful as the rice-pot, for when broken, it was 
made a hatching-place for the hen. 


‘The earthenware rice-pot is easily broken, but when it can no longer be used to cook 
the rice, it becomes useful in this other way. 








108.-- Tay ny fongo-bintsy an-ala, ka madio lavi-drano. 


Like the fect of the kingfisher in the forest, they are clean far from 
the water (when they may be expected to be dirty): 


Wickedness.* 

109.—Fotstfotsy fanahy toa takatra ; ta ny tatn-kary avy no 
atao trano, 

An cvil-minded thing, like the tufted umbre; the cat’s dung even is 
used for the making of its nest. 

This bird of ill omen makes its nest, if nest it can be called, of all sorts of materials. 

110.— Vato mrkediadta, ka tsy mitsaha-tsy an-dempona. 

A rolling stone, it stops not till the bottom is reached. 

111.—Nahoana no lala-masaka omaly, ka dia manjary tevan- 
kamono ? - 


Why were you a good path yesterday, and have now become a danger- 
ous precipice ? 
Applied to people who suddenly change for the worse, Landslips of the soft earth on 
dl 


¢ hill-sides often happen in the rainy season, when the rain comes down in torrents 
and sometimes causes the well-known paths to disappear altogether. 
112,.—Ny zavona no manamarzina ny mazava. 
It is mist that darkens the light. 
113.—Zsara hateloana, hoatra ny volom-bava haratana, 
Good for three days, like a shaven moustache. 
114.— Zsy hena, fa rorohany. 


It's not meat, but tripe. 

‘Used to describe people who refrain from one bad thing, but do another somewhat akin 
to it, Sometimes this addition occurs: mifady, nefa mihinana hiany, ic, to fast, 
yet eat, : 

115.—Ny ratsy fo tsy mba manan-kavana. 

The bad of heart have no friends. 

116.— Tsy kray tsy ketraka ka homan-kena tsy lasam-bidy. 

Neither disheartened nor dismayed, he eats meat that’s not paid for. 
Still bold to do wrong. 

117.—WVy adidy tsy omena ny olon-dratsy. 

Blame is not given to the bad. 
They are blamed already. 








See also Chap. avii, and 2189. 
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118, — Ratsy hianao raha ratsy olo-manaraka, 


You are bad if you have bad companions. 


Lit, 4f you are bad as to your followers, The great people often go about with numerous 
followers who arc no credit to them. 
See 278-290. 


119.— Aza ratsy alohan’ olona. 

Don't be the first to be bad. 

120.—Katsy tzay tsy anencnan’ olona. 

‘They are bad indeed whom none regret. 

121.—Ny kibo no be errtrert-dratsy, ka ny vava no mahazo loza. 


It's the mind that is full of evil thoughts, but it’s the mouth that gets 


the blame. 
Lit, belly (=mind) and calamity (blame). 


122.—A kofam-bary, tsy menatra tzay hiankandrefana. 


They are rice chaff and aren’t ashamed of going west. 


As the wind is usually from the the chaff is blown west when the people are 
winnowing their rice So the wicked go west as jer of course, i.e, they act 
according to their nature and are not ashamed of doing so. 


123.— Tranon-takatra nidiram-borondolo, ka stmban’ ny olon- 
dratsy ny olon-tsy vanona. 
The tufted umbre’s nest is entered by an owl, so the evil thing is 
spoiled by the bad onc. 
Lit, the imperfect one. Both are birds of ill omen. 
Compare 43. 
124.—T7sy mantry tandroka ny ratsy. 


The bad don’t grow horns. 
They are not known at a glance as an ox is by its horns. 


125.—Aza manao solafaka andro mutsidika, 


Don't fall carly in the afternoon. 
Lit, when the sun begins to pecp in. The houses always face west. Don’t do wrong 
when there is every reason why you should do right, 


126.—Aza mandthy am-piringa toa vorondolo. 

Don’t dance on a dunghill like an owl. 

127. —Antsibe latsaka an-dobo ; raha tlaozana, harafestna. 

A big knife dropped into the pond ; if left, it will get rusty. 

128.—Telo no amborlambo ; ny ananktray mpiasa, ny anankt- 
ray mpthinan-kena, ary ny anankiray gtolahy. 

There are three (kinds of) vagabonds ; one kind are workers, another 
are consumers of meat (i.e. thieves), and the other are robbers. 

Compare 2299. 
129.- Aza mitart-bilona co imason’ ny omby. 


Don't drag fodder before the eyes of an ox. 
Lead not into temptation, 
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130.—Ny fandio tray siny tsy mahaleo ny fandoto tray tandroka. 
A pitcherful of clean water is not a match for a hornful of dirty water. 
‘A small quantity of dirty water is sufficient to foul a large quantity, 
Compare ror, 
131.—Nahoana no ho matt-volon’ ny ratsy, ka ny soa no ampa- 
nirina ? 
Why are you addicted to the bad, and require pressing to love the 
good ? 


132.—Nahoana no dia mthttsthttsy toa fandraka ? 


Why are you so daring like a chisel ? 
‘Asa chisel goes straight to its work of cutting, so does a reckless rascal to his work of 
evil, 


133.— Zoy ny fandiorano ny ratsy: koa mischo, tsy menatra 
olona ; misttrtka, tsy valahara. 

Like the water-bectle: when it shows itself, it isn’t ashamed; and 
when it disappears, it is impudent. 


134.—Ny homana aza misy diso (na raraka) . 
There are faults even in eating. 

Our “There's many a slip belwizt the cup and the lip” used in another way, viz. to 
excuse a fault. “Something goes awry even in cating, so don’t expect perfection 
elsewhere. 

135.—Maizina ny andro, azo tsilovina ; lalina ny rano, azo 
lakanina ; lalina ny hady, azo toharina ; fa ny ratsy atao tsy mba 
azon-kevitra. 
When the day is dark, it can be lighted up; when the water is deep, 
a canoe can be used ; when the fosse is deep, it can be reached by a 
ladder; but nothing can be done with an evil deed. 
(To be continued.) 


J. A. Houtper. 
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THE ARAB ELEMENT IN SOUTH-EAST. 
MADAGASCAR: 


AS SEBN IN THE CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS OF THE TAIMORO TRIBE. 


PART I. 


S mentioned in the ANNvAL of last year (p. 108), I have been able 
to obtain, through a converted Taiméro, an ancient copy of the 
sacred book, which, from the difficult, almost secret, way I got posses- 
sion of it, is peculiarly interesting. It was evidently looked upon by its 
possessors as authentic and sacred, and they were actuated by no small 
fear when they were induced to part with it. I have taken considerable 
trouble to ascertain its actual contents, and after submitting it to several 
authorities, I at last obtained, at the British Museum, the information 
I required. I have been assured that the book is a copy of some 
portions of the Koran, badly done, as though written from dictation, not 
transcription, by one who, though familiar with the Arabic characters 
and their equivalent sounds, yet did not know the language nor the 
meaning of the words. Said my informant: ‘Had I not known the 
original text, I should not have been able to read or translate it; and 
it is so full of mistakes and repetitions that it would occupy a long 
time to reduce it to a readable form.” The invocation to Allah and 
Mohammed which precedes the various chapters of the Koran is repeated 
ad nauseam, with but a verse or two intervening; while in the centre 
of the book are a set of cabalistic signs for use in case of sickness, 
etc., to be copied on to pieces of paper and then washed off into the 
water to be drunk by the person who is ill. 

It seems strange that these people who, when they first arrived in the 
island, were without doubt Mohammedans and in possession of the 
Koran, should have degenerated into the idol and charm manufacturers 
they have now become, and that their influence in this direction should 
be So universally felt throughout the island. For the Taimoro, in small 
bands, travel the whole length of the land from Fort Dauphin to Anéro- 
ntsinga, and over to the west to Ménabé. Into every part of the 
country these idol-makers and charm consecrators make their way, and 
return with herds of cattle and a good store of money and goods, + 
engaging men en roue to drive their herds home, when they contemplate 
a longer stay or a more extended excursion. These absences from 
home have been known to continue for two or three years, the party + 
bringing or sending home more than a hundred head of cattle and a 
good round sum in dollars. 

Parties of the Taimoro not only migrate for the purpose of selling 
their édy (charms', but they appear to enjoy the novelty of working for the - 
foreign trader. They have no objection to earning wages from foreigners 
away from their own country, although they look upon it as derogatory 
to their pride to labour in the same way for their more wealthy clansmen, * 
or for the traders in their immediate vicinity. Perhaps, as I have heard 
from some of them, another element enters into the feeling of repug- 
nance to labouring at home for wages, viz. that being hired regularly 
by the month implies freedom from /anompéana (unpaid; government * 
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service), their share of which would be exacted from the nearest relative, 
for which payment would be expected. And this payment would probably 
be secured if the delinquent were working anywhere within reach of 
dunning. 

Accurious idea of having been defiled by their contact with other 
tribes seems to have a firm hold on.these people, so that when they 
return from having hired themselves to foreigners, they are very particu- 
lar about bathing and washing their clothes before reaching the Matita- 

» nana, Coming from the north (the usual direction taken by bands of 
labourers), the last water they pass before arriving at Véhipéno or its 
neighbourhood is the River Mangatsibdtra. Herc they stay for a 
complete purification, ostentatiously washing their mouths and tongues, 

“if they have indulged in food which is at home considered /ddy (tabooed). 
They also rub their tongues with an ody (said to be poisonous) to take 
away the effect of any evil words they may have spoken, or any curses 
they may have uttered against their household or fe!low-townsmen. 

‘he manner of a husband’s return-after a six or nine months’ absence 
is characteristic, and sheds a flood of light upon the usual estimate of 
conjugal faithfulness. The man does not make for his own house, but 

» enters his father’s, until the fact of his return is made known through the 
village, and in due course to his wife. She then comes to him. There 
is no particular warmth of welcome or gladness expressed on either 
side, but the man proceeds, in the presence of the neighbours, to put 
his wife on oath regarding her fidelity to him during his absence. He 
then says: “If you have done no evil, then you will submit to the 
usual ordeal, out of which you will come unhurt and receive our bless- 
ing; but if you have been unfaithful, may the crocodiles devour you in 
the water.” 

If the woman is willing to submit to the ordeal, she is taken to the 
river bank, from which she throws herself into the water, and swims 
ashore. If she comes out unhust, the man makes her a present of the 
things he has brought for her from the far country and receives her 
with gladness and feasting, in which, unfortunately, the rum bottle 
occupies a conspicuous place. If she either refuses the ordeal, or is 
bitten during the ceremony never so slightly, the man repudiates her, 
gives her no present, and she is gazetted throughout the tribe as “a 
wicked woman, whom no one is to wed for 7 

Unchastity among the young women is said to be almost unknown 
among the Taimoro, for the fact of unchastity of a young woman becom- 
ing known would at once preclude her from obtaining a husband. This 
is precisely the reverse of the state of things among the unchristianized 
tribes in the interior, where the possession of a child, though it may be 
illegitimate, is looked upon as a strong recommendation to any woman 
seeking a husband. Unfortunately the same strictness is not exercised 
towards the young men, and there is a very loose code of morals for 
them, although they look for the utmost purity in their wives. 

The marriage customs of the Taimoro are different in many respects 
from those of the Hova, both in the initiation and in the ceremonies 
connected with the wedding. Unlike the Hova, a Taimoro youth 
chooses his own bride, and tries to win her, in the first instance, without 
any consultation with parents or relatives on either side. There is also 
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@ sense of shame-facedness incident to lovers in other parts of the 
world, and a dread of being laughed at that leads a youth in making 
his first onslaught on the heart of the girl upon whom he has set his 
choice to pay his first visits secretly. He scems to dread the pointed 
finger and the snecring: ‘Ah! So-and-so kas gone to try and obtain the 
consent of Miss— ;” the salutation which always assails the ear of any 
young fellow who is caught making this first call. And the Taimoro 
lasses know how to coquet with their suitors, so that it is seldom that 
consent is given in less than a month. This consent at last gained, 
the bridegroom comes at night and fetches home the bride, who remains 
in his house a week, before they go formally to ask the consent of the 
father and mother. This is called the ‘‘shewing of the woman.” Two 
or three bottles of rum, a half-measure of white rice, and one fowl are 
taken as a present to the father and mother of the bride, and, their 
consent gained, the young couple return home to the house that he has 
been building during the time the damsel has kept him waiting for his 
answer. After another week, a further present of money, either a 
shilling, two shillings, two dollars, or three dollars, with rice, a fowl, 
and two bottles of rum, are taken to the parents and presented in the 
presence of two or three witnesses taken by the bridegroom. ‘This they 
call the ‘‘hamdky vdlana” or the home-coming. Then once again rice, 
fowls, and rum are presented, and the marriage ceremonies are complete. 
The woman is supposed to furnish towards the housekeeping 20 or 30 
mats for the floor, a stock of sleeping-mats, 4 or § baskets of white 
tice, one cock, a looking-glass. a calabash of grease, a big cooking- 
spoon, a tin dipper, and a wooden sifter. 

A procession of damsels is formed to bring home the bride and these 
belongings. When she arrives, she and her attendants circumambulate 
the house three times before she appears at the east door and salutes 
those inside with, ‘Salutations to those who possess separate housc- 
holds!” The man comes out of the house, turns out any of his friends 
who may be present, and leaves the field clear for the woman and her 
friends to put the house in order. For two days rum is /ady, and feast- 
ing goes on for a week. 

Unfortunately the custom, though elaborate, does not appear to 
be wonderfully binding, as it is very easy for the woman within a week of 
her marriage to leave the newly-made husband. But if she stays more than 
a week, he presents her with two or three dollars, a yard of cotton cloth 
for a jacket, and a /amba, cither the striped native cotton one (arindidno), ¢ 
or one made of rofia. These are hers if she stays with her husband, but if 
she leaves him, they revert to him. But although it is so easy to leave her 
husband, it is not so casy to get another, if the first husband is annoyed 
at the separation, as she is unable to marry again without his consent. 

There is another way in which haphazard marriages are contracted 
when there are a great number of marriageable girls in the tribe. The 
parents or nearest relatives of the girls take them to the nearest village 
in which there are some marriageable men, and tell them they are to 
choose whom they would like for husbands. ‘There appears to be little 
objection on the part ofthe young men, and though usually the case, 
it is not the invariable outcome, that the girl chooses a bachelor. Some 
appear to prefer those whose reputation as husbands has been tried, and 
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lay claim to the widowers ; and it is not out of the question that the girl 
may choose one who has already one or more wives. There is no fecling 
of disgrace in being one of several wives. A week is allowed for these 
newly-made couples to ascertain whether or not they can mutually 
agree to live together for life; and according to their finding at the 
end of that time, they either separate, or go through the ceremonies 
mentioned above. 

Divorce is terribly easy, as a man simply misaofra (=wishes a blessing 
upon) the woman, and tells her she is no longer his wife, and the deed is 
done. But by a strange perversity, a woman who is divorced, easy as the 
process is, remains unmarried, “waiting for the man,” as it is called, for 
even four and five years, and although he may have been married 
three or four times meanwhile, she is often willing to go back to him as 
his wife. 

As a general rule, it is true that the man is the “breadwinner,” and 
is called “the supporter of wife and children ;” but the woman does quite 
her share, except when she is nursing, and then, as with all the tribes 
inthe south-east, a woman expects to do very little more than look 
after her baby. But if the man goes off to a distance to work for any 
of the traders, then the woman, remaining in his house, supports her- 
self as best she can by mat- and sack-making. Some kind of arrange- 
ment is also entered into with his father to see that the rice is properly 
garnered, and it is only occasionally that the man is away longer than 
the time between the two rice-sowings. 

Every effort is made by the heads of the tribe to prevent intermarriage 
with other tribes. If a Taimoro of the Antalaotra division marries into 
another tribe, or even with a Hova, the one so doing is excommuni- 
cated, and is treated as a perfect stranger. The parents refuse to ack- 
nowledge them or their children, and they are entirely cut off from the 
tribe. They are mourned for as dead, and ave as dead to their parents 
and kinsfolk. This is said to be the reason why none of the Taimoro 
women dress in the gay /amba affected by the other tribes, or in the soft 
white /amba of the Hova, but only in the rougher and coarser rofia lamba. 
They think that there is more danger of their wives and daughters being 
carried off by the Hova for their wives if thus dressed than if their 
charms are dulled by acommon-looking dress. So it is made fady for a 
Taimoro woman or big girl to dress in a calico skirt or Jamba, The 
upper part of the body may be covered with a calico jacket, as this 
is presumably hidden beneath the /améa, but the belles seem to make 
up for the other restriction by wearing the brightest colouréd jackets 
procurable. But whether the desired end is gained by the fadv or 
not, it is certain that there are but few Taimoro women married to men 
of other tribes, and hence the distinctive peculiarities of the Taimoro 
have been preserved in a way not found in any other peoples in the 
island. 

If a woman does marry a man of another tribe, or of a branch of her 
own tribe which is considered beneath her family, a great assembly is 
called of all the heads of families. Cattle are killed to add importance 
to the function, and the woman is advised in the public assembly to 
repudiate her husband. If she does, well and good ; but if, after persua- 
sion and threat, she declines, she is advertised as not of.them,, she is 
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forthwith an outcast and is boycotted. No one will allow her to fetch 
from their hearths fire to kindle her own; no one will fetch fire from 
her hearth. If she has a child, no one visits her to congratulate her; 
no one commiserates with her in case of illness or death. And—the 
worst thing of all in their estimation—no one will help to bury her when 
she dies. In no tribe with which I have become acquainted in Mada- 
gascar is so much effort made to preserve the tribal distinctions and 
to keep themselves pure from contamination with other tribes. It is 
doubtless owing to this that the Taimoro are so peculiarly different 
from all the other peoples in the island. 

Like the Taifasy and other south-east tribes, the Taimoro bury their 
dead in a great house built of logs and surrounded by a palisade. 
The corpses are wrapped in a native /amba and laid side by side, and 
layer upon layer, the women and children on one side of the doorway 
(which is in the centre of the long side of the house), and the men on 
the other side. No one is allowed in or near this house or Aidéry, as it 
is called, except those appointed by the tribe. 

Little or no difference is made in the ceremonies observed at the 
burial of a king from those at the interment of one of his subjects. 
But the feasting and number of mourners may be greater, according to 
the wealth of the individual. One exception, however, is made. When 
the corpse of a king is carried to the Asdory, it is not carried on the shoul- 
ders, but by the hands and below the knees of the bearers, to shew that, 
although a king when alive, he has no honour above other men whene 
dead. (It is curious that while alive, kings are never dressed in shirt or 
coat, nor do they wear any kind of headgear, as kings, they say, 
should not be covered.) 

When a Taimoro is approaching death, a number of old women are 
appointed to perform the last offices, and this they are said to do by 
hurrying the dying into death, and at once preparing the corpse for 
burial, and cutting off all the hair over the forehead. Then the scribes 
of the village assemble in the house, and each of them writes four pas- 
sages from the sacred books upon separate pieces of bark paper. One 
of these slips from each scribe is taken and attached to the forehead of 
the corpse, and one from each on the breast and on each leg. They are 
then bound on with proper wrappings, that there may be no danger of 
displacement when the corpse is conveyed for burial. In explanation 
of this custom they say: Much evil has been done while here on the 
earth, so we confess this to the Great Spirit and make supplication for 
forgiveness. It is also believed to have some power as a charm to 
preserve the body from decay and annihilation after burial. 

The body is carried to its last resting-place, and one of the young 
men, who has been trained to read and remember some of the words in 
the books of sacred writings, repeats some passages which are consider- 
ed suitable for the occasion, although, as with very much of the erudi- 
tion of the tribe at present as regards their sacred writings, he may not 
have the remotest idea what the words mean. But they are supposed to, 
contain a prayer to God and his prophet Mohammed for the dead. 

At the entrance to the éréory a halt is made, and the women and 
children return home, with the exception of the old women already 
referred to as performing the last sad rites. These carry fat from the 


/ 
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kidney of an ox and fire, and as they enter the gateway a chant* is 
repeated seven times by a few of the attendants and followers, after 
which they all advance into the burial-house and deposit the corpse in its 
appointed place. 

A general mourning is observed in the village for a weck, during which 
time no bathing or cleansing of garments takes place ; but on the eighth 
day all bathe, and the time and appearance of mourning is past, except 
for the widow, whose time of mourning (and what usually amounts to the 
same thing—widowhood )is regulated by the relatives of the dead husband, 
who can, at will, make the time extremely short, or indefinitely prolong 
the time during which she is unable to become the wife of another. 

When a wife dies, the widower remains secluded for a week or 
perhaps even a fortnight, by which time the relatives of the late wife 
bring to him his deceased wife's sister or other near female relative of 
hers as his future wife. This is evidently done as a matter of worldly 
prudence on the part of the relatives to prevent both the property and 

-the children from passing into the keeping of others than those over 


whom they have some influence. 
GzorcE A, SHAW. 


THE CHANGING YEAR IN CENTRAL 
MADAGASCAR: 


NOTES ON THE CLIMATE, AGRICULTURE, AND VARIED ASPECTS 
OF THE MONTHS. 
Y¥ object in this paper is to describe, as vividly as I am able, the 
varied aspects of the different months throughout the year in 
this central province of Imérina, as they present themselves to any one 
who lives in the capital city of Antananarivo, and is frequently travelling 
in the country around it. I want to show the variety of Nature during 
the changing seasons, as the result of the heat or cold, and of the moisture 
or drought of the climate, and to point out the changes resulting from 
the different processes of agriculture carried on by the Malagasy. And 
it must be remembered that although this central province of Madagascar 
is by several degrees well within the tropics, our climate for some 
months of the year is by no means the “tropical” one supposed in our 
ordinary English use of that word. On these interior highlands, from 
3000 to 5000 feet above the sea-level, the south-easterly winds blow 
from June to August with a keenness and force which it needs thick 
clothing to withstand, and makes a wood fire during the long evenings 
a very pleasant addition to the comforts of home life. 


‘ibaralé, kibarala, kilia, lalakolala, kibarald, hibarala, hiba~ 








© This chant sounds like : 
rala, voalalamindo, 


\ 
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The seasons in the central regions of the island are practically only 
two: the hot and rainy period, from the beginning of November to the 
end of April; and the cool and dry period, during the other months, 
from May to October. The Malagasy are, however, accustomed to 
speak of four seasons of their year, viz., the Léha/aona, i.e. “head of the 
year,” during September and October, when the planting of rice is going 
on everywhere, and a few showers give promise of the coming rains; 
the Fdhavdratra, i.e. ‘‘thunder-time,” when severe storms of thunder 
and lighting are frequent, with heavy downpours of rain, from the 
early part of November to the end of February or into March; the 
Fararano, i.e. “last rains,” from the beginning of March and through 
April; and lastly, the Rrinina, i.e. “time of bareness,” when the grass 
becomes dry and withered, from June to August. 

Taking therefore the seasons in order, from the beginning, not of 
January, which gives no natural division of the year, but from the 
early part of September, when the blossoms on the trees speak of the 
“good time coming” of renewed verdure, I shall note down, in their 
succession, the varying aspects -of the country, in climate, vegetation, 
and culture of the soil, throughout “the changing year.” 

Before, however, proceeding to do this, it may give greater 
distinctness to the mental picture I want to draw for those who have 
never been in Madagascar, if I try to describe in a few words the 
appearance of this central province of the island, especially of that 
portion of it which is in the neighbourhood of the Capital. From the 
usually pure and clear air of this elevated region, which is not defiled 
by the smoke of chimneys, nor often thickened by the mists of the 
lowlands, one can see for extraordinary distances, and hills and rocks 
20 or 30 miles away stand out more sharp and distinct than they 
would usually do in England at only four or five miles’ distance. 

Let us go up to the highest point of the long rocky ridge on and 
around which Antananarfvo is built, from which we can “view the 
landscape o'er,” and try and gain a clear notion of this ‘heart of Ime- 
tina,” as it is often called by the Malagasy. The city hill reaches its 
greatest elevation at a point called Ambdhimits{mbina, i.e. ‘Hill of 
tegarding,” which is 700 feet above the general level of the rice-plains 
around it. From this ‘“‘coign of vantage” there is of course a very 
extensive view in every direction, and we see at once that the surround- 
ing country is very mountainous. East and south there is little but hills 
of all shapes and sizes to be seen, except along the valleys of the River 
Iképa and its tributaries, which come from the edge of the upper forest, 
thirty miles or so away to the east. To the north the country is more 
undulating, but at ten or twelve miles away high hills and moors close 
in the view. Some of the hills rise into mountains, as in the case of 
Angavokély to the cast, Milangana, Andringitra, and Lohavdhitra, to 
the north and north-west, and Iharanandriana to the south. The 
country is everywhere in these directions, except in the river valleys, 
covered with red soil of various shades of colour, through which the 
granite and gneiss foundations protrude at almost every elevated point 
in huge boulder-like rocks, and form the summits of every hill and 
mountain, often in dome-shaped or boss-like masses, and in some like 
Titanic castles and towers. 
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; There is little foliage to be seen, except on the top of some of the 

\ _/7 hills, where the ancient towns and villages were built, and in such places 
a circle of old dzidvy* trees, with an occasional aménianat tree, gives a 
pleasant relief to the prevailing red and ochre tints of the landscape, 
and (in the cold season) to the russet hues of the dry grass on the bare 
hills. The largest mass of green is at the old Capital, Ambohimanga, 
eleven miles away to the north, where the steep sides of the hill are still 
covered with a remnant of the original forest, which formerly was 
doubtless much more extensive in this part of Imerina. 

To the west, from north to south, the prospect differs considerably 
from that to the east. To the south-west there rises by very gradual slopes, 
at some 35 miles’ distance, the mass of Ankaratra, the highest point in 
the island, its three or four crowning peaks reaching an elevation of 
nearly gooo feet above the sea, and something more than half that 
height above the general level of the country. But even at such a dis- 
tance the summits usually stand out sharp and clear against the sky, 
and very often every detail of its sloping surface comes out distinctly 
in the afternoon sunshine, with its more decided lights and shadows. 

Due west and north-west is a considerable extent of comparatively 
level country, beyond which the mountain of Ambdhimiangara, 60 miles 
away, is distinctly seen on the western horizon, as well as many other 
picturesque and rock-crowned hills. In the foreground, stretching away 
many miles west and north-west, is the great rice-plain of Bétsimitata- 
tra, from which numbers of low red hills, most of them with villages, 
tise like islands out of a green sea when the rice is growing; along 
the plain the River Ikopa can be seen, winding its way north-westwards 

} to join the Bétsiboka; the united streams, with many tributaries, flowing 

| into the sea at the Bay of Bémbatdka. This great plain, “the granary 
of Antananarivo,” was formerly an immense marsh, and earlier still a 
lake; but since the embanking of the river by some of the carly kings 
of Imerina it has become the finest rice-plain in the island and, with 
its connected valleys, furnishes the bulk of the food of the people of the 
central province. (See ANNUAL XVIL., pp. 115-117.) 

From this elevated point at least a hundred small towns and villages 
can be recognized, many of them marked by the tiled roof of the village 
church, which shines out distinctly in the sunshine amid the brown 
thatched roofs of most of the houses, and can be easily distinguished at 
distances of 10 or 12 miles away. This view from the summit of the 
Capital is certainly a most interesting one and in its way is unrivalled 
for variety and extent, as well as for the human interest of its differeut 
parts, as shown by the large population, the great area of cultivated 
land, the embanked rivers, and the streams and water-channels for 
irrigation seen in every direction. 

SPRINGTIME: SEPTEMBER AND OcToBer.—With the early days of 
September we may usually say that springtime in Imerina fairly sets in, 
and that the year in its natural aspects properly commences. By a 
true instinct, arising doubtless from long observation of the change of 
the seasons, the Malagasy call this time Lohafaona, i.e. “the head, or 
beginning, of the year,” when Nature seems to awake from the compa- 
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rative deadness of the cold and dry winter months, during which the\ 
country has looked bare and uninviting, but now begins again to give \_ 
promise of fertility and verdure. The keen cold winds and drizzly 
showers of the past few weeks give place to warmer air and clearer skies, 
and although usually there is but little rain during September, the 
deciduous trees begin to put forth their leaves, and flower-buds appear 

as heralds of the fuller display of vegetable life which will be seen 
after the rains have fallen. 

The great rice-plain to the west of Antananarivo still looks, during 
the early days of the Lohafaona, bare and brown; but, if we examine 
the prospect more closely, we shall see that in various places, where 
the plain borders the low rising grounds on which the villages are built, 
there are bright patches of vivid green. These are the Aé/sa grounds or 
smaller rice-fields, where the rice is first sown thick and broadcast, and 
where it grows for a month or two before being planted out in the larger 
fields. These Ae/sa patches begin to be very numerous also in the 
smaller valleys which are found in every part of the province; and as 
soon as the young plants are four or five inches high, they are frequent- 
ly strewn over with long dry grass to protect them from the hot sun 
by day as well as from the cold winds by night. In other rice-patches 
large fronds of bracken fern are used for the same purpose, and small 
branches of trees are also stuck along the edges of the enclosures, 
which are divided from each other by a low bank of earth, a few inches 
broad and only a foot or two in height. 

As the season advances, the people everywhere begin to be busy 
digging up their rice-fields, both large and small, the clods being piled 
up in heaps and rows in order to give the soil the benefit of exposure 
to the sun and air. All this work is done by the native long-handled 
and long- and natrow-bladed spade, driven into the ground by the 
weight of the handle, as the Malagasy wear no shoes and so could not 
drive down the spade by the foot, in European fashion, while the plough 
is still an unknown implement to them. The water-courses, by which 
water is brought to every rice-plot, are now being repaired in all direc- 
tions. The chief supply of water is from the springs found at the head 
of almost every valley, which is carefully led by channels cut and + 
embanked round the curves of the hill-sides, being often taken thus for 
a considerable distance from its source. Eventually this little canal 
resolves itself into a small stream traversing the valley, from which 
smaller channels convey the water to every field, so as to moisten the 
clods after they have been dug over. 

The water-supply for the great Betsimitatatra plain is derived from the 
Ikopa river and its tributaries the Andrémba, the Sisaony, the Mamba, 
and other streams. Canals tap these rivers at various points, in order 
to irrigate the fields at lower levels further down their course. A large 
quantity of water is thus diverted from the rivers during September and + 
October, so that the smaller streams are almost dry, and even the Ikopa 
and its affluents, good-sized rivers at other times of the year, then 
become shallow and easily fordable. 

Before the end of October a large extent of the great plain, especially 
to the north and north-west, is completely planted with rice; anda 
green level, looking like one vast lawn, stretches away for many miles in 
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is direction, without any break or visible divisions. This green is the 
ary aloha, or “former rice,” the first crop, which will become ripe in the 
onth of January, or early in February. Smaller expanses of bright 
green appear in other directions also, especially along the courses of the 
tivers, but a considerable extent of the plain directly to the west of the 
Capital is still russet brown in colour, and will not be planted until a 
month or two later. From this will come the later rice crop or, as it is 
called, the (vary) aky ambialy, which is planted in November or December 
and becomes fit for cutting about April. This latter crop is so called 
because the flowering of the ambidfy shrub,* about November, gives 
notice to the people that planting-time has come. This shrub is very 
conspicuous about this time of the year from its masses of white flowers. 

The 4ésa grounds are covered before sowing with a layer of wood and 

«straw ashes, so that they have quite a black appearance. Before this, 
however, the clods have been broken up and worked by the spade into 
a soft mud, with an inch or two of water over all, and on this the grain 
is sown broadcast, springing up in two or three weeks’ time and looking 
like a brilliant emerald carpet. 

There are usually a few heavy showers about the end of September or 
the early part of October, which are called rdnondrana_miémpisdra-taona, 
i.e. “rain dividing the year;” but occasionally no rain falls until the 
rainy season regularly commences, so it is dry and dusty everywhere, the 
ground cracks, and everything seems thirsting for moisture, The 
heat increases as the sun gets more nearly vertical with the advancing 
season, although the nights are pleasantly cool. Yet notwithstanding 
the dry soil, the trees are beginning to blossom. Most conspicuous 
among them is the Cape-lilac,t a tree introduced from South Africa 
about 70 years ago by the first L.M.S. missionaries, and now thoroughly 
naturalized in the neighbourhood of the Capital and other parts of 
the interior. It grows to be a good-sized tree, and many hundreds of 
them are to be seen in all the suburbs of Antananarivo, making them gay 
with the profusion of lilac flowers which cover the trees, and fragrant 
with their strong perfume. The berries of the previous year remain on 
the trees to a great extent until the new flowers are fully out, and there is 
often a beautiful combination of the secondary colours : the orange of the 
old berries, the lilac of the flowers, and the bright greenof the new leaves. 

There are many large orchards in Imerina, thickly planted with mango 
trees, and presenting a refreshing mass of evergreen all the year round. 
But about this time, when looking from a little distance, the green of 
the leaves is largely mingled with a tinting of reddish brown, which is 
seen, on closer inspection, to be caused by the masses of flowers, in 
spikes, chiefly in the upper part of the trees. A little later on, a 
purplish brown tinting mingles with the green ; this arises from the new 
leaves, which are of this colour when just unfolded. 

The low banks of earth which form the boundary walls of plantations 
are largely planted with a species of Euphorbia,t of which there are two 
varieties, one with brilliant scarlet bracts, and the other of pale yellow 
tint, the leaves appearing on the prickly stems later on. 

As the season advances, the people burn the grass over the hil 
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and the open moory country, so as to get rid of the long dry and withered { 
grass and to obtain a crop of green herbage as soon as the rains havele 
fallen plentifully. This has an unpleasant appearance by day, from the~ 
immense black patches of charred vegetation to be seen in every 
direction ; and frequently the hedges and smaller trees are destroyed as 
well. There can be no doubt that to this practice of mandéro tantly 
(“burning the down”), as it is called, is largely attributable the bare and - 
treeless appearance of the central provinces. The young trees which 
would spring up, especially in the hollows and sheltered places, have no 
chance against the yearly fires which sweep over the country, and the 
little vegetation which has held its own is constantly liable to be lessened 
as time goes on. Like the ‘Black Country” in England, moor- 
burning is best scen at night. Sometimes a dozen fires, long curving + 
lines of flame, may be seen at once in different directions; and a ruddy 

‘low in the sky often shows the places where the actual fire is hidden 
‘rom view by intervening hills. Afandoro fanety thus gives a strangely 
picturesque appearance to the nights of springtime in Imerina. 

The weather often gets very hot and sultry before the rains come on, 
indeed the heat is. greater and more trying at this time than in the 
summer itself, when the frequent storms freshen the air, and the rain 
cools the earth. The usually clear bright skies and pure atmosphere of 
other months are exchanged for thick oppressive days, when the distant 
hills disappear altogether, and the nearer ones seem quite distant in 
the dense haze. These atmospheric conditions are probably due, to 
a great extent, to the grass-burning just described, and also to the 
frequent burning of the forest away to the east. As the weather gets 
warmer, a few birds come up from the wooded regions of the island, 
and wherever there isa small patch of wood, the oft-repeated cry of the 
Kankafotra, the Madagascar Cuckoo, may be heard, much resembling 
the syllables “Aow-how, kow-kow-koo.” The querulous cry of the noisy 
little Hitsikitsika or Kestrel is heard continually, for he and his mate 
are now bringing up their young brood and busily seeking food for 
them. As we walk over the open downs, the Sordsrfra, the native Lark, 
often darts up from her unprotected nest on the bare ground; or we 
may see her high up aloft, with a note somewhat like that of her Euro- 
pean cousin’s, but not so full and sweet. 

As the end of October draws near, the people are busily at work, 
not only in the rice-fields, but also repairing their houses, mending their 
grass or rush roofs, and hurrying on their sun-dried brick or clay building 
before the heavy rains fall. Although a large number of burnt brick 
houses, with tiled.roofs, have now been erected, the majority of native 
dwellings are still of the cheaper materials; and everything of the kind 
must be finished, or at least well protected from the weather, before the 
rainy season comes on. The water-courses too need attention, and the 
river banks must be repaired, lest a succession of heavy rains should swell 
the streams, break through the embankments, and flood the rice-plains. 

Summer: NovemBeR, DECEMBER, JANUARY, AND FEBRUARY.—Sum-, 
mer in Imerina, as well as in Central Madagascar generally, is not only 
the hot season, but it is also the rainy season, very little rain falling at 
any other time of the year. [t is accordingly called by the Malagasy 
Fahavaraira, i.e. “thunder-time,” since almost all heavy rain is accom- 
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panied bya thunderstorm ; and taking the average of a good many years, 
this season may be said to commence at the beginning of November. 

As the sun gets every day more nearly vertical at noon, on his passage 
towards the southern tropic, the heat increases, and the electric tension 
of the air becomes more oppressive. For a week or more previous to the 
actual commencement of the rains, the clouds gather towards evening, 
and the heavens are lighted up at night by constant flashes of lightning. 
But at length, after a few days of this sultry weather, towards mid-day 
the huge cumuli gather thickly over the sky and gradually unite into a 
dense mass, purple black in colour, and soon the thunder is heard. It 
rapidly approaches nearcr and nearer, the clouds touching the lower 
hills, then down darts the forked lightning, followed by the roar 
of the thunder, and presently a wild rush of wind, as if it came from 
all quarters at once, tells us that the storm is upon us, and then comes 
the rain, in big heavy drops for a few seconds and soon in torrents, as 
if the sluice-gates of the clouds were opened. The lightning is almost 
incessant ; now and then, in one of the nearer crashes, it is as if the whole 
artillery of heaven were playing upon the doomed earth; and for half an 


“hour oF so there is often hardly any interval between the crashing and 


reverberations of the thunder peale, the hills around the Capital echoing 
back the roar from the clouds. Certainly a heavy thunderstorm in 
Madagascar is an awfully grand and glorious spectacle and is not 
without a considerable element of danger too, especially for any one 
caught in the storm in the open, or in a house unprotected by a light- 
ning-conductor. Every house of any pretensions in the central provinces 
has this safeguard, for every year many people are killed by lightning, 
some while walking in the road, and others in houses unprotected by 
aconductor. One often hears of strange freaks, so to speak, played by 
the lightning ; for instance, one of our College students, travelling with 
wife and children to the Bétsiléo, was killed instantaneously, as well as 
a slave near him, when sitting in a native house, while a child he was 
nursing at the time escaped with a few burns only 
A large quantity of rain sometimes falls during such storms in a ver; 

short time. On the 19th of January, 1892, 3 inches fell in less than half 
an hour; and as the streets and paths through the Capital are all very 
steep, and from the rocky nature of the whole hill there can be no 
underground drainage, it may be imagined what a roar of water there is 
all over the city after such a storm. The three or four chief thoroughfares 
are transformed into the beds of rushing torrents and series of cascades ; 
from every compound spouts out a jet of water to join the main stream, 
and it is no easy matter to get about at all in the rush and the roar. 
Were Boards of Health or Courts of Sewers known in Antananarivo, it 
would be no easy matter to devise a system of drainage for the city; 
and there being hardly any one to take the place of such functionaries, 
it is no wonder that most of the highways of the Capital get deeper 
and deeper every year. Even where there is an attempt at a rough 
paving, a single storm will often tear it up and pile the stones together in 
a big hole, with no more order than obtains in the bed of a cataract. 
After the rains are over, the red soil is dug away from the sides to fill 
up the channel cut by the torrent, and so the road gradually sinks below 
the walls of the compounds on either side of it. 
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Taking the average of eleven years (1881-1890), the annual rainfall of 
Antananarivo was 52 inches; and of this, omitting decimals, 54 in. fell 
in October, 5? in. in November, to} in. in December, 11 in. in January, 
gin. in February, 8 in. in March, and 2 in. in April; so that December 
and January are the wettest months, during which rain falls usually on 
two days out of every three. 

It is very unusual for tMunderstorms to occur in the morning, they 
mostly come on in the afternoon ; and after the first heavy downpour, a 
steady rain will often continue for three or four hours, and occasionally 
far into the night. It is generally bright and fine in the early morning; 
all vegetation is refreshed by the plentiful moisture ; and the people are 
busy in their plantations on the sloping hill-sides, digging up the 
softened earth for planting manioc, sweet potatoes, the edible arum, and 
many other vegetables. 

Hail also very frequently falls during these thunderstorms; and 
should it be late in the season, when the rice is in ear, great damage is 
often done to the growing crop. A large extent of rice-field will some- 
times be stripped of every grain, the stalks standing up like bare sticks. 
Charms against hail had therefore in the old heathen times a prominent 
place in the popular beliefs and, there can be little doubt, are still trusted 
in and used by many of the more ignorant people. Occasionally the 
hailstones are of very large size and kill sheep and small animals, if they 
are left unsheltered. I remember a storm of this kind (22 Oct. 1887), 
when the hailstones were as large as good-sized nuts, while some 
were cushion-shaped and hexagonal, with a hollow in the centre, 
and nearly 14inch in diameter. In other cases they have been seen as 
jagged lumps of ice ; and it may be easily imagined that it is very unplea- 
sant and somewhat dangerous to be exposed to such a fusillade. 

Besides the thunderstorms like those just described, which come so 
close and are often so awful in their results, there is another kind of 
storm we frequently sce in the rainy season which is an unmixed source 
of delight. This is when, for two or three hours together in the evening, 
a large portion of the sky is lighted up by an almost incessant shimmer 
of lightning, now revealing glimpses of a glory as if heaven itself were 
opening, and anon shewing many different tiers and strata of clouds 
lying one behind the other, and alternately lighted up, making clear 
the outlines of the nearer masses of cumulus upon the brilliant back- 
ground. How wonderful are the different colours of this lightning! 
intense white, like glowing metal, now red, and now violet ; and not less 
wonderful are its forms! now it is a zigzag, which plunges downwards, 
now it branches out horizontally, and again it darts upwards into the 
clouds; and then, for a few moments, there is nothing but an incessant 
quiver and shimmer, which lights up first one quarter of the heavens, 
and then another, and then the whole. All the time no thunder is heard 
from this celestial display, but it is most fascinating to watch the infinite- 
ly varied effects of light and darkness, till we sometimes feel as if a 
“door was opened in heaven,” and we could catch a glimpse of “the 
excellent glory” within. 

As the Malagasy New Year’s Day now comes (and has done for eleven 
years past) in the month of November, it may be fitting to say some- 
thing here about the native division of time. The Malagasy months are 
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lunar ones, and therefore their year, reckoning by the months, is eleven 
days shorter than our own, the first day of their year coming consequently 
at different times, from the first to the twelfth month, until the cycle 
is complete. When I first came to Madagascar (in 1863), the Malagasy 
New Year's Day, that is, the first of Alahamddy, was in the month of 
March, and in this year, 1894, the first of that Malagasy month fell on the 
6th of April, the cycle of 33 years being thus nearly finished. But 
since the accession of the present Sovereign, Queen Ranavalona III., in 
1883, the zznd of November, which is Her Majesty's birthday, has been 
fixed as the invariable New Year's Day; and most of the old ceremonies 
always observed previous to the year 1883 on the first day of the first 
month (Alahamady) are now kept up on the eve of Nov. 22nd. The 
old New Year's Day, the birthday of the father of Radama I.,, is still, 
however, held in remembrance by the firing of cannon on the first of 
Alahamady. It seems strange that the Malagasy appear never to have 
made any attempt, by the insertion of intercalary days or any other 
contrivance, to fill up their shorter year to the true time occupied in the 
earth’s annual revolution round the sun; for of course they must 
have noticed that their months came at quite different periods after 
avery few years. But no such attempt to reform their calendar was 
ever made, as far at least as our information goes. The names of the 
Malagasy months in use in the central province and in most other parts 
of the island are all Arabic in origin, as indeed are the names of 
the days of the week. In some districts, however, other names 
are employed, which mostly appear to be purely Malagasy words. It 
may be noticed here that the Malagasy month-names are not the Arabic 
names for the months, but are the Arabic words for the twelve constel- 
lations of the Zodiac. Thus, Alahamady is the Ram, Adaoro is the 
Bull (daoro=/aurus), Adizaoza is the Twins, and so on. This appears 
to have arisen from the connection between astrology and the divination 
(stkidy) introduced by the Arabs several centuries ago. 

A full account of the Fandriana or “Bathing,” as the New Year's 
festival is called, cannot be given here, as a complete description would 
form a separate article of some length. It must suffice to say that 
although some of the ancient customs have fallen and are still falling 
into disuse, most of them are still kept up. The most prominent of these 
are the following : —(1) The lighting of little bundles of dried grass at dusk 
on the evenings of the 2oth and the 21st of November, the latter, the 
eve of the 22nd, being considered as the commencement of the New 
Year's Day itself, for the Malagasy, like other Orientals, reckon ‘‘the 
evening and the morning” as the proper order of the day. These fires, 
possibly a relic of the old fire-worship, are called haréndrina, and form 
one of the most pleasing features of the festival in the gathering darkness 
of the evening. (2) The ceremonial Royal Bathing at the great Palace, 
when all the principal people of the kingdom are present, as well as 
representative foreigners, is perhaps the most prominent of all the 
ceremonies, giving, as it does, the name to the whole festival. This is 
followed by a ceremonial bathing, or at least sprinkling of water, by all 
households. (3) On the following day comes the killing of oxen, 
doubtless the most important of all Fandréana observances in the esti- 
«mation of the people generally, at any rate of the poorer classes, who then 
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get, for once a year at least, a plentiful supply of beef. Presents of the 
newly-killed meat are sent about in all directions to relatives and friends} » ,’ 
and feasting and merrymaking prevail for several days among all classes. 

(4) For some time previous to the actual festival, it is customary for the 
Malagasy to visit their elders and superiors in rank, bringing presents 

of money, fowls, fruit, etc., using certain complimentary formule and # 
expressions of good wishes. 

Such are the principal customs still kept up at the Malagasy New Year. 
During the few days previous to the festival it is often very unpleasant, 
and sometimes really dangerous, to travel along the main roads 
leading to the Capital (as well as in the city itself), from the number of 
oxen being driven along them. Many of these, having been fattened 
for some months past, are very fine animals and full of spirit and courage, + 
and if irritated or frightened, they are not pleasant creatures to meet, 
especially in a narrow road with high walls on either hand. Occasionally 
one meets with some specially fine ox, quite a prize beast, led along 
in akind of procession, a man carrying a long pole with a flag or other 
ornament to point out its position in a crowded market. One also sees 
nuntbers of people carrying loads of firewood, for this is one of the indis- « 
pensable presents which slaves must bring to their masters at this time, 
the extra amount of cooking and feasting requiring an extra supply of fuel. 

The abundant rains which usually fall in November soon make the 
hills and downs, which have got so brown and dry during the cold 
season, to become green again. Especially does the fresh grass bright- 
en those portions of the hill-sides where the withered grass and fern 
had been burnt two or three months before; and although wild flowers 
are certainly not so plentiful here in Madagascar as they are in European 
countries, there are several kinds which now make their appearance 
and give some beauty to the scene. Among these are the vdnénina,* 
with large pink flowers; the avdkof, bright crimson; the néfinakdnga,t 
deep blue; several small vetch-like plants with yellow flowers; many 
others with minute yellow compound flowers, and some few other kinds. 

Besides flowers growing on the ground, there are many shrubs and 
small trees now in blossom, although some are by no means confined 
in floral display to the warm and rainy season. Along the hedges in one 
or two localities is a small bush, with clusters of purple leguminous 
flowers, called famamo ;§ branches of these shrubs are sometimes placed 
in a pool or stream, so as to stupify, and thus easily obtain, any fish present 
in the water. Very conspicuous are the bright yellow flowers of the /as- 
nakdho|| and the /siafakémby,** and the orange yellow spikes of the seva.t} « 
More showy and handsome still perhaps are the abundant large yellow 
flowers of the prickly-pear, which is so largely used for hedges and 
for the defcnces of the old towns and villages. A species of Hibiscustt 
is not uncommon, with yellow flowers, which have deep red in the 
centre; yellow seems indeed the most common colour in the flora 
of Imerina. At this time of the year also threc or four species of 
aloe come into flower. The larger of these, called vdhona§§ by. 





* Vinca rosea, L. + Vigna angivensis, Baker.  Commelyna madagascarica, C.B, Clarke, 

§ Mundulea subcrosa, Benth, \{ Cassia’ laevigata, Willd. ** Casalpinia sepiaria, Roxb, 
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the Malagasy, is much used for planting as a hedge, from its fleshy 
lea ing armed with sharp prickles; its tall flower-spike shoots 
up very rapidly to a height of 4 or 6 feet. Another and smaller one, 
called sahéndra,* has its flowers branching at the top of the stalk some- 
thing like a candelabra. The numerous flowers attract, as they expand, 
swarms of bees. Another plant, like an aloe in appearance, called 
tarétrat by the natives, has long leaves, with a sharp spine at the 
ends only;-and its flower-stalk shoots up like a small mast to a 
height of 20 feet, with widely-spreading branchlets and an immense 
number of light-coloured flowers. Strong fibre used as thread is obtain- 
ed from the leaves, the name of the plant being indeed that used 
for ‘thread’. The tall flower-stalks of these aloes and agaves form 
quite a noticeable feature in the Imerina landscape in the early 
summer. In the orchards, soon after the mango has finished flowering, 
we may see the curious whitish flowers of the rose-apple,} a sort of ball 
of long stamens, showing conspicuously among the foliage. 

Towards the beginning of December the earlier crop of rice comes 
into ear; and should the rains fall as usual during November, the remain- 
ing portions of the great rice-plain will be all planted out with’ the 
later crop, the whole of the level and its branching valleys presenting 
an unbroken expanse of green. Of this, the early rice shows distinctly 
as a darker shade of colour, although it will soon begin to turn yellow, 
as the grain ripens under the steady heat and the plentiful rainfall. 
Perhaps this is the time when Betsimitatatra is seen in its most attractive 
and beautiful aspect, for every part of it is covered with rice in some 
stage or other of growth and cultivation. 

Since the reception of Christianity by the people of the central 
provinces of Madagascar, Christmas Day has become a very generally 
observed festival. As far as can be ascertained, the first Protestant 
missionaries (1820-1836) do not appear to have enjoined its observance 
upon their converts ; it seems to have become customary to keep it as a 
festival at some time during the suppression of open Christian worship, 
probably during the latter years of Ranavalona I., when_ severe 
measures against the ‘praying people” became less common. However 
this may be, on the reestablishment of the L.M.S. Mission in 1862, the 
observance of Christmas became very general with the Christians, and it 
has kept its hold upon them ever since. Every congregation meets 
in the morning of the day, either in its own church or, more frequently, 
in the case of the country people, in large united gatherings of half 
a dozen to a dozen neighbouring congregations in the open air. 
Looking round on the country from any good position in the Capital 
during the forenoon of Christmas Day and following days, one may 
see at many miles’ distance, on various elevated points, a great mass of 
white, showing where one of these large assemblies is gathered together 
for worship. To such services people who are seldom seen at church 
on other occasions make a point of coming; although one can hardly 
believe that their motives for attendance even then are of a very high 
order. It is a great day for showing off the best dresses the people 
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possess, or can borrow or hire for the occasion; the men often look 
very uncomfortable and awkward in suits of European cloth clothing, 
instead of their far more becoming and graceful nativa /amba, over white 
shirt and trousers. And the women, although they wisely retain the 
Jamba, often have these of brightly coloured silk, and they also consider 
it a point of good breeding to sport the smartest of shoes and boots they 
can procure, although they seldom cramp their feet in such uncom- 
fortable contrivances on other occasions. Jewellery, coral beads, and 
other ornaments are brought out, their hair is elaborately plaited, hand- 
some embroidered dresses are worn, smart parasois and sun-shades 
are carried, and every one tries to get something extra to show himself, 
and especially herself, to the best advantage. 

Great pains and trouble are often taken to get up special hymns, or 
at least musical compositions with some scripture or religious allusions 
in them, for the Christmas services; these are often elaborate and 
wonderful performances, and sometimes the teacher is paid a considerable 
sum for his trouble in training his choir. Several sermons or addresses 
are delivered at these outdoor gatherings, and the services of popular and 
eloquent preachers arc often secured, so as to give greater interest to 
the occasion. 

About Christmas-time also many congregations have a feast together, 
generally in some mango orchard, for the sake of the shade. Here 
the people are arranged in rows on either side of primitive table-cloths 
consisting of fresh banana leaves. Great piles of boiled rice are brought 
in huge wooden platters, generally the sahdfa or rice-winnowing dish ; 
while the /aoka or accompaniments, consisting of stewed beef or geese 
or fowls, with gravy and green vegetables, is brought in any and every 
kind of crockery that can be borrowed for the feast. The repast 
is concluded by a dessert of sliced pine-apple, peaches, and bananas, 
all of which fruits are cheap and plentiful; and it is a pleasant sight 
to see the people come together and enjoy themselves in this very 
innocent fashion. 

To any one coming for the first time into a tropical country from 
England, the comparative uniformity in the length of the days and 
nights throughout the year seems very strange. In Imerina there 
is only about two hours’ difference in the length of the longest day, about 
Christmas, and the shortest day, early in July. It is dark at about 

o'clock on the first of January, and at about 6 o'clock on the first of 
aly. Thus we have no long evenings, which are such a delight in the 
summer months in England ; but, on the other hand, we escape the long 
nights and the short gloomy days of the English winter. We lose also 
the long twilights of the temperate zone, although I have never seen 
the almost instantaneous darkness one sometimes reads about in books 
as following the sunset. There is a twilight of from 15 to 20 minutes’ 
duration in this part of Madagascar. While therefore we miss the 
much greater variety of the seasons in England, we have many compen- 
sations, especially in the much larger proportion of bright sunny 
days, the brilliant skies, and the pure clear atmosphere of our Imerina 
climate. Very seldom have we a wet morning in any part of the year; 
and the heat is not more oppressive than it often is in hot summers in 
England. 
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I remember also how the absence of any evening meetings, or services, 
or lectures, etc., struck me at my first coming to Madagascar. There 
is of course nothing like street lighting in the Capital or in any other 
town here, and the state of the roads, as already noticed, is not favour- 
able for an evening walk, while during the rainy season there is a 

robability of a thunderstorm on two out of every three nights; so the 
Malagasy have no evening meetings or religious services, nor do they go 
about at night, at least respectable and well-behaved people do not; as 
soon therefore as it is dark, our work with them personally is at an end 
for the day. To those who come from the active and busy religious 
work of most Christian people in England, with the evening services, 
classes, committees, lectures, entertainments, etc., etc., the change to 
the social and religious life of Madagascar seems very great. 

It may be interesting to notice at this point the numerous words used 
by the Malagasy to indicate the different times of the day, from morning 
to evening. Clocks and watches are comparatively a recent introduction 
into Madagascar, nor do the people ever seem to have contrived any 
kind of sun-dial, although, as will be seen, they did use something else 
as a kind of substitute for such a timekeeper. It should be remembered 
that the hours given (counting in European fashion) as equivalents for 
these native divisions of the night and the day are only approximations, 
and must be taken as the mean of the year, or, in other words, at about 
the time of equal day and night, towards the end of March or of 
September. They are as follows — 


( Mamaton’ alina, Centre of night, ) 
or or about 12° 0 

Misdsaka dlina, Halving of night, ) midnight 
Manéno séhona, Frog-croaking, ” 2° oam, 
Manéno akoho, Cock-crowing, ” 3 Oo 
Maraina alina ka, Morning also night, HO 
Manéno goatka, Crow croaking, 5 Os 
Manga vodilanitra, Bright horizon, 

{ aan atsindnana, Reddish cast, » SIS 
Mangiransdratsy, Glimmer of day, } 
Ahitan-tstratr’ dmby, Coloursofcattlecanbeseen,,, §°30 » 
Mazava ratsy Dusk, oe 
Mifsha tlo-mazito, Diligent people awake, ” oo 
Maraina Ra, Early morning, vrs 
Viky masoandro, Sunrise, ) 
Vaky andro, Daybreak, » Go, 
Piakandro, ae 
Antoandro bé nanahary, Broad daylight, 
Efa bana ny andro, » ” aie 
Mihintsana éndo, Dew-falls, OTS 
Miviaka bmby, Cattle go out (to pasture), 5, 4, 1 
Bflaim-bbhon-dravina, Leaves are dry (from dew), ,, 6°30 
Afa-drinom-pandla, Hoar-frost disappears, Je 6. 
Manara vava ny andro, The day chills the mouth, §"”” 4S 
Miséndratra andro, Advance of the day, » BOW 
Mitatao haratra, Over (at a right angle with) 

the purlin, » 9 Oy 

Mitatao vovsnana, Over the ridge of the roof, 5, 12° onoon 





® These only refer to the two or three winter months. 
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Mandray toksnana ny andro, Day taking hold of the 








threshold, ys) 12*30p.m, 
Mitsidika andro, Peeping-in of the day, . 
{ Latsaka tray dia ny andro, Day less one step (=hour?),?,, 1° 0 4, 
Solafak' andro, Slipping of the by, » Zon 
{ Tafalitsaka ny andro, Decline of the day= to 
thilana ny andro, afternoon, 2 Oy 
Am-pitotsam-bary, At the rice-pounding place, 5, 5 4» 
( Alby amin’ ny andry ny andro, At the house-post, Orrnenes 
| Am-pamatéran-jénak’ omby, Atthe placeoftying thecalf,,, 3° 0 4, 
Dby am-pisiko ny andro, ~' At the sheeporpoultry pen, ,, 4° 0, 
Miédy imby téra-bao, The cow newly calved comes 
home, ” 4°30 ,, 
Tafapaka ny andro, Sun touching(i.e. the eastern 
wall), » 5 On 
Mody omby, Cattle come home, 1» 5°30 
Méina mdsoandro, Sunset flush, ” 5°45 
Maty masoandro, it. ‘Sun dead’), ,, 6 0 
Miditra akiho, in, no 6 ag 8 
Somambisémby, ilight, 6°30 y 
Maizim-bava-vilany, Edge of rice-cooking pan 
obscure, » 645 
Manskom-bary dlona, People begin to cook rice, ,, "Oa 
Himam-bary olona, People eat rice, ” O45 
Digi-milinane, Finished eating, 830 
fandry olona, People go to sleep, 9 0 4 
Tepemandry olona, Every one in bed, ” 9°30 
ipra-taferidro, Gun-fire, 100 
Mamaton’ alina, Midnight, nia 0 


This list is, I think, a very interesting one and shows the primitive 
pastoral and agricultural habits of the Hova Malagasy before they were 
influenced by European civilization. Previous to their knowledge of 
clocks and watches (which are still unknown to the majority of people 
away from the Capital), the native houses thus served as a rude kind of 
dial. As, until recent times, these were always built with their length 
running north and south, and with the single door and window facing 
the west, the sunlight coming in after mid-day at the open door gave, by 
its gradual progress along the floor, a fairly accurate measure of time to 
people amongst whom time was not of very much account. In the 
forenoon, the position of the sun, nearly square with the eastern purlin 
of the roof, marked about 9 o'clock; and-as noon approached, its 
vertical position, about the ridge-pole, or at least its reaching the 
meridian, clearly showed 12 o'clock. Then, as the sunlight gradually 
passed westward and began to peer in at the door, at about 1 o’clock, 
it announced “the peeping-in of the day” (mélsidika andro}; and then, as 
successive points on the floor were reached by the advancing rays, seve- 
ral of the hours of the afternoon were sufficiently clearly marked off :— 
“the place of rice-pounding” (am-pilotoam-bary), as the light fell on the 
tice-mortar, further into the house; ‘the calf-fastening place” (am-pama- 
toran-janak’ omby), as the rays reached one of the three central posts sup- 
porting the ridge, and where the calf was fastened for the night; and 
then, “touching” (/a/apaka), when the declining sunshine reached the 
eastern wall, at about half past 4 in the afternoon. Other words and 
notes of time, it will be seen, are derived from various natural phenomena. 


\ 
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There is a phrase, jinja dndry, meaning “house-post notching,” to 
denote notches or marks cut in the southern ridge-post to mark the 
gradual advance of the sun’s rays, and from them the hours of the 
afternoon. Some other words for the divisions of time used by the 
Malagasy may be here noted. Thus, ‘‘arice-cooking” (*adray mahamdasa- 
bary) is frequently used to denote about half an hour; while “the 
frying of a locust” (indray mifono valdla) is a phrase employed to 
describe a moment. 

Many words exist in the Malagasy language to denote different ap- 
pearances of Nature which are somewhat poetical and seem to show 
some imaginative power. Thus the light fleecy clouds in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere are called ‘‘sky gossamer” ( faréra-danitra) ; 
the sun is the ‘‘day’s-eye” (mdsodndro) ; the galaxy is the “dividing of the 
year” (éf-/aona) ; the rainbow is ‘God's large knife” (dnssibén’ Andria- 
manitra) ; and a waterspout is the “tail of the sky” (rdmbon-ddnitra). 

January is usually the wettest month in the year in Imerina; 
some years there occurs what the Hova call the Aafiféana or 
days,” that is seven days of almost continuous rain, although it more 
often lasts only three or four days. Such a time is not only a most 
uncomfortable one for all who have to go about, especially for the Mala- 
gasy, with their thin cotton clothing; but it is also most disastrous for 
the houses, compounds, and boundary walls. The continuous rain soaks 
into these and brings them down in every direction. From the steep 
situation of the Capital, almost every house compound is built up on one 
side with a retaining-wall, and on the other is cut away so as to form a 
level space. These walls or “batteries,” as they are termed, are often 
badly constructed, and of very insufficient strength and thickness ; the 
constant moisture soaks in, and down come hundreds of stones and tons 
of earth, blocking up the narrow paths and making locomotion more 
difficult than ever. The enclosing walls of compounds and gardens, 
made of several layers of the hard red soil, are also apt to be brought 
down in ruin at such times, although it is wonderful to see for how many 
years such structures will endure the storms and heavy rains of successive 
seasons. 

The prolonged moisture combined with the heat of this time of the 
year naturally makes everything grow luxuriantly. The hill-sides, which 
get so brown and dry by the end of October, again become green and 
pleasant to the eye. Our gardens are gay with flowers; and in many 
places the open downs display a considerable amount of floral beauty. 
The following description of the wild flowers seen on a journey from 
Vakinankaratra to Imerina a few years ago at this season, may be quoted 
here to show that these are more numerous than is often supposed :— 

“It is commonly remarked by Europeans that the wild flowers of 
Madagascar are far from being as numerous or as beautiful as those 
to be met with in most countries in Europe, or indeed in the temperate 
regions generally, This is probably correct as a general statement, but 
in certain months, and in some parts of the island, wild flowers ma) 
certainly be seen in very great profusion and in considerable variety. 
have never seen elsewhere so beautiful a display of wild flowers as that 
which met our view when travelling from Antsirabé in Vakinankaratra to 
Antananarivo in the middle of December, 1887. Leaving Antsirabe 
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and proceeding for several miles towards the north-east, the level coun- 
try up to the foot of the long ridge running north and south, which is 
ascended about four hours after leaving Antsirabe, was gay with flowers, 
which literally covered the /anély or level downs, and in many places 
gave a distinct and bright colour to the surface of the ground. Among 
these the most prominent was a pale pink flower on stems from a 
foot to eighteen inches high (called by the people Ad/osay),* and also 
the lovely deep-blue flower called nifinakdnga (lit. ‘guinea-fowl’s tooth,’ 
see p. 219), which latter covered the paths (recently cleared and 
widened), and also occurred very abundantly among the grass and the 
other flowers. 

“In many places, especially near villages, whether deserted or still 
inhabited, a plant with small pale-blue flowers,f almost exactly like our 
English ‘forget-me-not,’ grew in dense masses, but on stems a foot or 
two feet high, showing a blue tinted surface even at a considerable 
distance. The vonénina (see p. 219), with a pale-pink flower, was very 
frequent, as well as several species of bright yellow flowers; one of 
these was a species of Composite, with a head of minute florets 
looking like a small yellow brush ; others were star-shaped; the whole 
forming in many places a brilliant mass of gold. Three or four species 
of white-flowered plants, one of which was a clematis,t were very frequent ; 
and here a few late examples of terrestrial orchids were seen. A month 
or six weeks previously these were the most abundant flowers met with, 
at least on the higher !and to the north-east of the plain I have been 
speaking of, and their clusters of waxy-white flowers were very 
conspicuous. Certain species of these, of rich crimson and also of 
purple, were even more beautiful; and a few of these still remained 
among the later flowers in the middle of December. 

“We reckoned that there were from twenty to thirty different species 
of wild flowers then in bioom on these downs of Vakinankaratra, 
gladdening our eyes by their varied beauty and abundance as we 
travelled northwards on that glorious morning. As we got to the higher 

round, however, I noticed that the blue #ifinakanga became very scarce. 
he pale-pink 4ofosay was also much less abundant on the heights, but 
the white orchids were still in flower in many places. Seven weeks 
previously these upper /anefy had been also gay with great masses of 
a brilliant crimson flower, a leguminous plant, probably an Indigofera, 
which grew in clusters of many scores of spikes growing close together.’ 
But in December only here and there was there a flower left, and 
hardly a _seed-pod, the great majority having been scattered by the 
winds. Our ride that day certainly made us obliged to modify the 
sweeping statements frequently expressed about the poverty of Mada- 
gascar in wild flowers. There was abundance and variety enough on 
that journey to delight the heart of a botanist, or indeed of any one 
having eyes to see the beauty of God’s handiwork.” 

Not only do flowers and verdure delight our eyes at this time of the 
year but this is the season when the greatest variety of fruit comes in. 
Bananas, pine-apples, and two or three other fruits may be had all the 
year round, but in the rainy season we also get grapes, peaches, mangoes, 
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plums, quinces, and oranges, and latterly apples are also becoming 

“plentiful. All these latter are of foreign, and some of very recent, intro- 
duction ; but the peach and the mango are well-established residents, 
and some varieties of banana, as well as the common guava and the 
Chinese guava, have also been brought from other countries. 

AuTuMN: MARCH AND APRIL.—It will be understood from what 
has been previously stated as to the divisions of the seasons in the 
Imerina province, that, as with the seasons in England, there is some 
variety in different years in the times when they commence and finish. 
Generally, both crops of rice—the carlier and the later—are all cut by 
the end of April, although in the northern parts of the province it is 
usually five or six weeks after that date. But if the rains are late and should 
happen to be scanty in February and March, as was the case this year 
(1894), harvest work is still going on at the end of May. In fact, owing 
to there being these two crops of rice, with no very exactly marked 
division between the two, autumn, in the sense of rice-harvest, is going 
on for about four months, and sometimes longer, as just mentioned, 
and extends over the later months of summer as well as the two months 
of autumn or Farardno (March and April). In January those portions of 
the great rice-plain which lie north-west of the Capital, as well as many 
of the lesser plains and valleys, become golden yellow in hue, very much 
indeed like the colour of an English wheat-field in harvest-time ; and 
after a few days, patches of water-covered field may be noticed in 
different places, showing where the crop has been cut, and the few 
inches of water in which it was growing show conspicuously in the 
prospect. As the weeks advance, this water-covered area extends over 
larger portions of the rice plain, until the whole of the early crop has 
been gathered in, so that in many directions there appear to be 
extensive sheets of water. I well remember, when once at Ambdhima- 
narina, a large village to the north-west of Antananarivo, how strange it 
appeared to see people setting out to cross what seemed a considerable 
lake. But of course there was no danger, as the water was only a few 
inches deep. 

As there are channels to conduct water to every rice-field, small 
canoes are largely used to bring the rice, both before and after it has 
*been threshed, to the margin of the higher grounds and nearer to the 
roads. At the village just mentioned, which is like a large island 
surrounded by a sea of rice-plain, there is one point where a number of 
these channels meet and form quite a port; and a very animated scene 
it presents at harvest-time, as canoe after canoe, piled up with heaps of 

. tice in the husk, or with sheaves of it still unthreshed, comes up to the 
landing-place to discharge its cargo. 

In a very few weeks’ time the watery covering of the plain is hidden 
by another green crop, but not of so bright and vivid a tint as the fresh- 

‘planted and growing rice. This is the Adlikély or after-crop, which 
sprouts from the roots of the old plants. This is much shorter in stalk 
and smaller in ear than the first crop, and is often worth very little ; but 
if the rains are late, so that there is plenty of moisture, it sometimes 
yields a fair quantity, but it is said to be rather bitter in taste. 

In cutting the rice the Malagasy use a straight-bladed knife ; and as the 
work proceeds, the stalks are laid in long curving narrow lines along the 
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field, the heads of one sheaf being covered over by the cut ends of the 
stalks of the next sheaf. This is done to prevent the ears drying too 
quickly and the grain falling out before it reaches the threshing-floor. 
This last-named accessory to rice-culture is simply a square or circle 
of the hard red earth, kept clear from grass and weeds and plas- 
tered with mud, and generally on the sloping side of a hill or rising-ground 
close to the rice-field. Here the sheaves are piled round the threshing- 
floor like a low breastwork. No flail is used, but handfuls of rice are 
beaten on an upright stone fixed in the ground, until all the grain is- 
separated from the straw. The unhusked rice is then carried in baskets 
to the owner’s compound, and is usually stored in large round holes with a 
small circular opening dug in the hard red soil. These are lined with straw, 
and the mouth is covered with a flat stone, which is again covered over 
with earth; and in these receptacles it is generally kept dry and unin- 
jured for a considerable time. In most years the end of April and the 
beginning of May are very busy times with the Malagasy; almost all 
other work must give way to the getting in of the harvest; the fields are 
everywhere dotted over with people reaping ; almost all slaves, as well as + 
the poorer people we meet along the roads, carrying a considerable load 
of freshly-cut grain on their heads, or a basket filled with akdfry or un- 
husked rice, and large quantities are spilt all along the roads and paths. 
Hence some of the most frequented thoroughfares, like the chief embank- 
ment leading out from the city westwards, swarm with rats and mice, * 
which must pick up a very good living at this time of the year. Other 
animals also take toll from the harvest, especially the /édy or Mada-. 
gascar cardinal-bird, which may be seen sometimes in large flocks, the 
bright scarlet plumage of the cock-bird making him a very conspicuous 
feature of the avifauna during the warmer months. These birds some- 
times do considerable damage to the rice-crop. Large quantities of ~ 
rice-stalks are now to be seen in all directions spread out to dry in the 
sun, and they are also placed for the same purpose on the top of the clay 
boundary walls of the compounds. 

Of late years it has become rather common for the Christian congrega- 
tions to have a Harvest Thanksgiving service in their churches. The 
church is often elaborately decorated with rice and fruits of all des- 
criptions, sometimes in fact to an absurd extent, so that the building 
looks like a greengrocer’s store, as indeed may be occasionally seen 
even in churches in England. A much more commendable feature of 
these thanksgiving services is the bringing of offerings of rice and« 
various kinds of produce for the support of the evangelists and school 
teachers. 

As the colder weather advances, the mornings are often foggy, at least 
a thick white mist covers the plains and valleys soon after the sun rises 
and remains for an hour or two until his increasing power disperses it. 
Seen from the higher grounds and from the most elevated parts of the 
Capital, this mist often presents a very beautiful appearance : a billowy 
white sea of vapour is brilliantly lit up by the sunlight, and out of this 
sea the hill-tops rise up like islands. But these misty mornings also 
reveal many things which cannot be seen, or can only be seen by very 
close observation, in clear sunshine, especially the webs of various species 
of spider. There they are all the time, but we are not aware of their 
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presence except on a misty autumn or winter morning, when every delicate 
thread and filmy net is marked out by minute drops of moisture which reveal 
all their wonderful beauty of structure. Many kinds of bush are seen to be 
almost covered by geometrical webs: one species seems to choosc the 
extremities of the branches of the séngoséngo (Euphorbia splendens, Bojer), 
but the most common is a web averaging five or six inches in diameter 
which is spread horizontally on tufts of grass, and may be seen by thou- 
sands, half a dozen or so in a square yard. This web has a funnel-shaped 
hole near the centre leading to a little shaft in the grass or the ground. 
Near this, the maker and tenant of the structure—a little greyish-brown 
spider about half an inch long—may often be found, if carefully search- 
ed for. As the sun gains power, these numerous webs become almost invi- 
sible, but before the moisture is all dried from them, they present a beau- 
tiful appearance in the sunshine, for they are exactly like the most delicate 
gauze, studded with numberless small diamonds, flashing with all the 
prismatic colours as we pass by and catch the light at varying angles. 

The aspect of vegetation, except in the rice-fields, can hardly be said to 
change much during the autumn months. A plant with pale yellow flowers 
(Grangea maderaspatana, Poit.) may be noticed by thousands in marshy 
grounds, giving quite a mass of colour in many places. A significant 
name given to autumn is Méndhifra, i.e. “the grass is red,” that is, 
turning brown. 

WinTeR: May, Jung, Jury, anD AuGusT.—As already mentioned 
in the introductory sentences of this paper, winter in Central Mada- 
gascar is very different from winter in England. We have no snow, 
nor is there any native word for it, for even the highest peaks of 
Ankaratra are too low for snow to fall on them; we never see ice, 
(although adventurous foreigners have once or twice seen a thin film 
of it on pools on the highest hill-sides); hoar-frost, however, is not 
uncommon, and occasionally the leaves of some species of vegetables, 
as well as those of the banana, turn black with the keen night air. And 
since there is no rain during our Imerina winter, the paths are dry, 
and it is the best time for making long journeys, especially as there is 
little to be feared from fever when going about at this season of the 
year. Winter is therefore a pleasant time; the skies are generally clear, 
the air is fresh and invigorating, and to the cool and bracing tempera- 
ture of the winter months is doubtless largely due the health and 
strength which many Europeans enjoy for years together in the central 
provinces of Madagascar. 

The long period without rain at this season naturally dries up the 
grass, and the hills and downs become parched and brown. Maintany, 
ie. “the earth is dry,” is one of the native names for this season, and it 
is very appropriate to the condition of things in general.* The rice-fields 
lie fallow, affording a scanty supply of grass for the cattle; and many 
short cuts can be made across them in various directions, for the beaten 
track over embankments, great and small, may be safely left for the dry 
and level plain. 

In travelling about Imerina, and indeed in the southern central 
provinces as well, one cannot help noticing the evidences of ancient 





* Another curious native name for the end of the dry scason is “MShardra vavy antitra,” 
ive, “making the old women spit” ! 
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towns and villages on the summits of a large number of the high hills. 
These are not picturesque ruins, or remains of buildings, but are the 
deep fosses cut in the hard red soil, often three or four, one within the 
other, by which these old villages were defended. These show very 
conspicuously from a great distance, and are from ten to twenty feet 
deep; and as they are often of considerable extent they must ‘have 
required an immense amount of labour to excavate. These elaborate 
fortifications are memorials of the “feudal period” in Central Madagas- 
car, when almost every village had its petty chief or mpanjdka, and when 
guns and gunpowder were still unknown. These old places are now 
mostly abandoned for more convenient positions in the plains or on the 
low rising-grounds; and the fosses or Addy are often capital hunting- 
grounds for ferns and other wild plants.* 

Perhaps more noticeable even than the old towns are the old tombs, 
as well as more modern ones, which meet one’s eye in the neighbour- 
hood of every village. The Hova tombs are mostly constructed of 
rough stonework, undressed and laid without mortar; they are square 
in shape, from ten to twenty feet or more each way, and generally of 
two or three stages of three to four feet high, diminishing in size from the 
lowest. This superstructure surrounds and surmounts a chamber formed 
of massive slabs of bluish-grey granitic rock, partly sunk in the ground, 
and partly above it. In this chamber are stone shelves, on which the 
corpses, wrapped in a number of silk cloths or /dmba, are laid. The 
tombs of wealthy people, as well as those of high rank, are often costly 
structures of dressed stonework, with columns, cornice, and elaborate 
carving, and are sometimes surmounted with an open arcade, and with 
lofty stone shafts to carry lightning conductors. Within the last few 
years some large tombs have been made of burnt brick (externally), 
although no change is made in the ancient style of interior Construction, 
with single stones for walls, roof, door, and shelves. Near some villages 
are a large number of these great family tombs; and at one place, on 
the high road from the present to the old Capital, a long row of such 
tombs, from thirty to forty in all, may be seen. In many places a shape- 
less heap of stones, often overshadowed by a Fano tree (Pipladenia chryso- 
stachys, Benth.), resembling an acacia, marks a grave of the Vazimba, the 
earlier inhahitants of the country.t These are still regarded with super- 
stitious dread and veneration by the people, and offerings of rice, sugar- 
cane, and other food are often placed on them. 

The winter months are a favourite time for the native custom of 
famadihana, that is, of wrapping the corpses of their deceased relatives 
in fresh silk cloths, as well as removing some of them to a new tomb as 
soon as this is finished. These are quite holiday occasions and times 
of feasting and, not unfrequently, of much that is evil in the way of 
drinking and licentiousness, But as Mr. Haile has described all this 
very fully in a recent number of the ANNUAL,} it is unnecessary to make 
further reference to it here. 

Another very prominent feature of the social life of the Hova Malagasy 
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is the system of holding large open-air markets all over the central 
province on the various days of the week. The largest of these is 
naturally that held in the Capital every Friday (Zoma), at which probably 
~20,000 people are densely crowded together, and where almost everything 
that is grown or manufactured in the province can be purchased. But 
two or three of the other markets held within four or five miles of Anta- 
nanarivo do not fall far short of the Zoma market in size, especially those 
4 at Asabétsy (Saturday) to the north, and at Alatsinainy (Monday) to the 
north-east. To a stranger these great markets present a very novel and 
interesting scene, and a good idea may be obtained as to what can be 
purchased here by taking a stroll through their crowded alleys and 
noticing what is offered for sale. Naturally the market is roughly 
divided into sections, according to the kind of goods sold. In one part 
are oxen and shecp, many of which are killed in the morning, while the 
meat is cut up and sold during the day; here are turkeys, geese, ducks, 
and fowls by the hundred; here are great heaps of rice, both in the husk 
and either partially cleaned, as “red rice,” or perfectly so, as ‘white 
tice ;” here are piles of grey locusts, heaps of minute red shrimps, and 
baskets of snails, all used as “‘relishes” for the rice; here is mdngahdzo 
or manioc root, both cooked and raw, as well as sweet-potatoes, earth-nuts, 
arum roots (saonjo) and other vegetables. In another quarter are the stalls 
for cottons and prints, American sheetings and Lancashire calicoes, as 
well as native-made cloths of hemp, rofia-palm fibre, cotton, and silk ; and 
not far away are basketsful and piles of snowy cocoons of native silk for 
weaving. Here is the ironmongery section, where good native-made 
nails, rough hinges, and locks and bolts can be bought ; and near them 
are the sellers of the neat little scales of brass or iron, with their weights 
for weighing the ‘cut money” which forms the small change of the Ma- 
lagasy. There we come to the vendors of the strong and cheap native mats 
and baskets, made from the tough peel of the zozdro papyrus (Cyperus 
imerinensis, Boeckl.) and from various kinds of grass, often with grace- . 
ful interwoven patterns. Yonder a small forest of upright pieces of wood 
points out the timber market, where beams and rafters, joists and flooring 
boards can be purchased, as well as strong bedsteads and doors. Not 
far distant from this is the place where’large bundles of Adrana sedge 
(Cyperus lalifolius, Poit.\, arranged in sheets or “leaves,” as the Malagasy 
call them, for roofing, can be bought; and near these again are the 
globular water-pots or siny for fetching and for storing water. But it 
would occupy too much time and space to enumerate all the articles 
for sale in an Imerina market. It is greatly to be lamented that native 
rum is now largely sold at many markets, in bottles, gourds, and in big 
earthen pots; and it must be added that at the Antananarivo market 
slaves are also exposed for sale. This is done in a rather quiet corner 
of the market, as if the people were a little ashamed of it. When, 
however, we remember how recently such things were done in countries 
immensely more enlightened than Madagascar, and by peoples who 
had the Gospel for as many centuries as the Malagasy have had it for 
decades, we may well be charitable in judging our native friends. 
A few words may be here said about the aspect of the heavens in 
Imerina, especially at evening and night. We are highly favoured in 
having sunsets of wonderful beauty; the western sky burns with molten 


a\ 


\ 
gold, orange, and crimson ; and as the sun nears the horizon, the ruddy \ 
Tandscape to the east is lighted up more and more intensely every 
moment with glowing colour, the natural hue of the soil being heightened 
by the horizontal rays; the distant lines of hill, range after range, are 
bathed in every shade of purple light, and the long lines of red clay 
walls glow like vermilion in the setting sunshine. How often have we 
watched this glorious display of light and colour, and thanked God for 
this beautiful world! 

But the nights, especially near the time of full moon, are also very 
enjoyable. The moon appears more brilliant and her light more 
intense than in England; it is a delight to be out of doors and to 
walk in the fresh bracing air, and to have the rough paths illuminated 
for us by the silvery radiance, which gives a picturesque beauty to the 
most commonplace objects and scenes. 

Perhaps the star-lit skies of the evenings of the summer months are 
the most beautiful ofall the year. At this season some of the finest of the 
northern constellations are seen at the same time as several of the 
southerly ones. The Great Bear stretches over the northern sky ; higher 
up is the Northern Crown; the Pleiades,* and Orion* with his many 
brilliant neighbours, are overhead; the Southern Cross, with its 
conspicuous “pointers” in the Centaur, is high in the southern heavens ; 
and the Magellan Clouds are clearly seen nearer the horizon; and all 
across the firmament is the Galaxy, or, as the Malagasy call it, the 
¢fi-taona, “the division,” or ‘“‘separation of the year.” And then, as 
the circling year revolves, the great serpentine curve of Scorpio appears, 
and Sirius, Capella, Canopus, and many another glorious lamp of heaven 
light up the midnight sky with their flashing radiance. Imerina is 
certainly a very favourable country for astronomical observation, and 
good work may be expected from the Observatory established five years 
ago by the Jesuit Mission. 

The month of August, the closing one in this review of the year, is 
often the coldest month of all, cold that is for a country within the 
tropics. All through August the keen south-eastern trades generally 
blow strong, and although in sheltered places the afternoon sun may be 
quite warm, the mornings and evenings are very cold, and during the 
night the mercury will often descend to very near the freezing-point. 
The mornings are frequently misty ; on some days there are constant 
showers of érika or drizzly rain, alternating with bright sunny days and 
clear skies ; these latter seem the very perfection of weather, bracing 
and health-giving. But this cold weather often brings disease to the 
Malagasy, especially a kind of malarial fever, which sometimes attacks 
great numbers of them, and also brings affections of the throat and 
chest, to which many fall victims. At such times their thin cotton cloth- 
ing seems ill adapted for protection against the climate. This circum- 
stance has often struck me as showing how difficult it is to change the 
habits of a people ; for centuries past the Hova have lived in this cool 
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* Curiously enough, the Mala, appear to have given names only to these two prominent 
clusters of wars, ‘The Pleiades they & TeStokeli-mide-laona,” ie, ‘Little boy fightin over 
the rice mortar ;” while the three stars of Orion’s belt they call ‘‘72/o-no-ho-réfy,” 1.¢. reo. 
make a fathom.” They have no name for the first-magnitude stars, or for the planets, except 
for Venus, as a morning star, viz. “/starikandro,” i.e. “Leader of tho day.” 
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highland region, yet, until very lately, few of them have made any change 
in their dress, which was well enough adapted for the purely tropical 
region from which they originally came, but quite unfitted for the keen 
cool air of the winter months in a country nearly 5000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The great rice-plain to the west of the Capital and all the broader 
valleys still lie fallow, although in various places extensive sheets of 
water show that irrigation is commencing. Many of the fields are now 
being dug up, and water is allowed to flow over them to prepare the soil 
‘for planting. In the lesser valleys and at the edges of the larger rice- 
plains the landscape is enlivened by the bright green of the Aéfsa 
grounds, the smaller rice-fields or nurseries, where, as already described, 
the rice is sown broadcast before transplanting into the larger fields. 

There are not many deciduous trees in Imerina, so the numerous 
orchards, chiefly of mangoes, look fresh and green throughout the year. 
Several prominent trees, however, do cast their leaves, notably the 
avidvy,* the Cape-lilac,* and the Voanénoka,} a large tree very like an oak 
in its branching and general outline. But the Cape-lilac is beginning 
to put out its bright green buds; the peach-trees are a mass of pink 
blossom, unrelieved as yet by any leaves, and the sdngosdngot in the 
hedges is just beginning to show its brilliant scarlet or pale yellow bracts. 
Wild flowers are still scarce, but the lilac flowers of the stvabé§ 
bloom all through the year. The golden-orange panicles of the sévalj 
now come into bloom. Nature is arousing from the inaction of the cold 
season, and the few trees now flowering give promise of the coming 
spring and summer. 

Towards the end of this month the people begin to burn the dry and 
withered grass on the hill-sides, as previously described. This time of 
the year is that during which, as well as in the earlier months of the 
cold season, the Malagasy are busy with house building and house 
repairing. Many of their houses are still built of the hard red clay 
which covers most of the country, although sun-dried brick is rapidly 
superseding this; and this is the time when both clay and bricks 
can be made as well as built into houses. There being no heavy 
rain, there is no risk of the work being injured if finished before the rainy 
season comes on. 

But it is time that I conclude these sketches of Imerina, and of the va- 
ried aspects of Nature, as well as of some of the social aspects ofthe peo- 
ple, which may be observed throughout the year. Much more might 
be recorded, but what has been now noted down must suffice. My 
principal object in writing this paper has been to endeavour to give, if 
possible, to our friends at home some clear notion of that part of the 
country where we live, and of the climate and conditions surrounding us 
here, as well as some aspects of the social life of the people amongst whom 
we work day by day. If I have succeeded in any measure in 
accomplishing this intention, I shall not have written altogether in vain. 


James Srprex (Ep.). 





© Seo pp. 212 and 214. + Ficus Melleri, Baker, See p. 214. § Solanum awriculatum, Ait. 
|| Buddicia madagascaricnsis, Lam, 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MALAGASY 
LANGUAGE. 


HE Malagasy language, as spoken in Imérina,.abounding as it does in 
open syllables and avoiding all harsh combinations of consonants, is 
soft and musical in sound, and sufficiently full in vocabulary and rich in 
grammatical forms to make it a fit instrument, not only for ordinary inter- 
course, but also for the higher uses of instruction and oratory. Any one 
who listens to the best native speakers, and witnesses their power to sway 
the minds of their audience, and sees the delight and enthusiasm of the 
people as they listen to these native orators, skilled as they are in the art of 
uttering well-chosen and euphonious speech, will never think slightingly of 
the value and force of the language. 

The power of the language is best shown in narration and in description of 
things apprehended by the senses; and for all purposes of persuasion, 
teaching, public speaking, and preaching, it possesses excellencies of a very 
high order. The love of the people for proverbs, of which thousands are in 
common use, has led to the cultivation of a terse antithetic style of speech, 
which public speakers learn to use with great skill. As specimens of the 
power of the language, even in a translation, may be adduced some of 
the stories of the Old Testament and the Book of Proverbs in the Mala- 
gasy Bible; these are generally acknowledged to possess both force and 
beauty. 

The natives are justly proud of their language ; and those foreigners. who 
gain a sufficient hold of it to master its many delicate distinctions, and to 
appreciate its force, yield to it an ungrudging admiration. But whilst we 
admire the language for its many excellencies, and cannot withhold our 
wonder that such a fulness and variety of grammatical forms should have 
been developed and preserved through so many generations without the aid 
of writing, we do not shut our eyes on the other hand to its defects and 
weaknesses. These consist mainly in a want of general terms and of words 
suitable for anything requiring scientific precision. In treating of scientific 
subjects most of the technical terms have to be introduced. But this need 
not surprise us; our own language has been borrowing in this manner for 
generations, as the analysis of a few paragraphs of any scientific work will 
abundantly prove. 

One thing should be impressed on the minds of all who wish to gain a 
mastery of the language and to use it with freedom, viz. that they must not 
trust simply to what they can learn from books, or they will acquire but a 
stiff and Bookish style of speaking. On the other hand, it is equally certain 
that if they are contented to pick up the language by ear only, though they 
may gain facility in speaking, they will lack accuracy and precision. Careful 
study of the grammar should go hand in hand with free intercourse with the 
natives. 

‘A beginner should give his main strength during the first year or two to 
the thorough mastery of the grammar. He should from the outset endeavour, 
as far as possible, to avoid forming sentences on English models; and 
especially should he direct his attention to those points in which the Malagasy 
language differs so much from his own, e.g. in the absence of the logical 
copula and the consequent difference in the formation of sentences, the 
common use of the passive, the peculiarities of the relative form, the way 
in which the agent of an adjunctive verb is expressed, the uses of the 

article zo, delicate distinctions in the use or omission of the article, etc. 
f these and similar things are firmly grasped at the outset, a good founda- 
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tion will exist on which to build. On the other hand, the failure to recognise 
some of these peculiar features of the language may lead one to adopt 
awkward and erroneous modes of expression of which it may be extremely 
difficult to free oneself in after years. 

For correct pronunciation the Icarner should rely entirely on the natives, 
and never be content to learn from a foreigner. No length of time spent in 
the island seems enough to make us speak just as the natives do; and 
pronunciation learned in this way is but a copy of a copy. At the same 
time let us remember that there are among the Malagasy, as among our- 
selves, both careful and careless speakers; and in the early days of one’s 
stud of great importance to have the guidance of someone who has 
a good pronunciation and is generally accurate in his use of the language. 
Many country people, bearers, and others, are but poor guides; and those 
addicted to the use of tobacco have often an indistinct and disagreeable 

ronunciation. ‘The better-class natives are often heard to complain that 
foreigners are too ready to pick up phrases from their bearers and servants, 
a practice which, if not checked, leads at times to the use by persons of 
education and refinement in other matters of phrases analogous to what 
might be acquired in England by carefully copying the select expressions 
heard among railway porters, cabmen, etc. 

Idiom is no less important than pronunciation, and we should never 
lose sight of the distinction between grammatical and idiomatic compo- 
sition. We may write or utter sentences strictly. accurate, so far as 
grammatical analogy can be our guide, and yet be using forms or phra- 
ses which no native would employ. Often in Bible Revision work I 
wrote sentences which seemed accurate and did not set at defiance an 
law of grammar, but which my native helpers would not allow to pass. It 
will ve found comparatively easy to write or speak grammatically; but 
nothing but long and free intercourse with the natives, and careful and 
constant listening to the best speakers, will give one a command of easy and 
idiomatic speech. 

In this paper some general information about the language will be given ; 
but as most of the points to be noticed have been dealt with in the pages 
of the ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL, | shall content myself with giving only 
the main facts, adding at the same time references to the papers in the 
ANNUAL, where fuller details may be found. 

There are five principal points on which information may be given : — 


I.— What Europeans have done to promote the Study and Use of the 
Malagasy Language. 

Soon after the discovery of Madagascar at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century (1506) by Dom Francisco de Almeida, the Portuguese Viceroy of 
India (ANNUAL IV., p.1, Reprint, P 401), travellers began to write accounts 
of the island, and some of them collected vocabularies of the language. 

The earliest vocabularies of which I have seen any notice are those 
of Frederick de Houtman (ANNUAL V., pp. 16, 17) and Corneille van 
Heemskerk. These were both published at Amsterdam in 1603. The former 
was one of the vocabularies used by Marsden in writing his essay “On the 
Polynesian or East Insular Languages" (ANNUAL V., p. 105); and the words 
contained in it were given in the Dutch, Malay, and Malagasy languages. 
(For a specimen see ANNNAL V., P. 17.) 

Six years later (1609) was published a small book in Dutch by Hieronymus 
Megiserus, giving some account of Madagascar, with a ‘‘Dictionary and 
Dialogues,” filling 105 pages. 

Another vocabulary used by Marsden bears the name of Cauche, and is 
dated 1638. It contained ‘‘Co/logue entre le Madagascarots et le Francois 
sur les choses fius necessaives pour se faire entendre et etre entendu 
@eux,” filling 18 pages. 
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In 1658 a Dictionary was published by Flacourt, who was for some years 
Governor of the French settlement at Fort Dauphin, and whose at work 
on Madagascar has been a mine from which later writers have freely dug. 
An account of Flacourt’s Dictionary, and of a small catechism also bearing 
his name will be found in the ANNUAL (V., p. 18). 

Next in order comes the very valuable list of more than 500 Malagasy words 
given as an appendix to Robert Drury's Yournal. This list should be 
studied in the edition annotated by the Rev. J. Richardson, whose know- 
ledge of the Bétsiléo dialect helped him in many of his identifications (ANNUAL 
L, pp. 102-111). 

‘In 1773 a. French-Malagasy and Malagasy-French vocabulary was 
published in Mauritius by an author named Challan (ANNUAL XIII., p. 71)- 

‘About the years 1815 and 1816 some voluminous works on the language 
and customs of the people of Madagascar were compiled by Huet de Frober- 
ville. I cannot find any proof that these works were ever printed ; but the 
manuscripts themselves, filling 25 folio volumes (numbered Add. 1817-1841), 
are carefully preserved in the Manuscript Room of the British Museum. 
a shot account of these manuscripts is contained in the ANNUAL (XIII., pp. 

5-72). A 

if Dumont D’Urville’s account of the Voyage of the Astrolabe (Paris, 
1833) is contained a very full vocabulary, taken, it seems, in the main ‘from 
De Froberville. Any one wishing to obtain in a concise and accessible form 
material for estimating the knowledge of the Malagasy language already 
possessed by Europeans before the founding of the L.M.S. Mission in Anta- 
nanarivo in 1820 could not do better than consult this clearly printed 
abstract by Dumont D'Urville, comparing it, if possible, with the Vocabularies 
of Challan and Flacourt, on which so much of it rests. When the infor- 
mation it contains differs from these, we may generally conclude that De 
Froberville’s manuscripts were the source from which the author drew. 

A French Roman Catholic Mission was established in the district of Fort 
Dauphin in the middle of the seventeenth century, and was maintained 
for about 18 years (1648—1666). In connection with this Mission was 
published the small catechism mentioned above as bearing Flacourt's name. 

hort specimens of the style of this book may be found in the article in the 
ANNUAL already referred to. 

‘When the first missionary of the L.M.S. (the Rev. D. Jones) reached 
Antananarivo in 1820, he found no knowledge of letters aniong the people 
generally ; but there were a few (‘not more than six persons”) who could 
write Malagasy in Arabic letters. For some time after the arrival of the 
missionaries it seemed doubtful whether King Radama I. would decide 
in favour of the Arabic or of the Roman alphabet. The Roman happily 
triumphed. 

The form in which the language is written to-day is with slight modifica- 
tions that adopted by the early missionaries of the L.M.S. On this question 
1 would refer to what I have already said in the ANNUAL (XIIL., pp. e72). 

The work of educating and enlightening the Malagasy has proceeded 
apace, and now from not less than seven printing offices there are flowing 
forth constant streams of literature in the native language. Thirty octavo 
pages of Mr. Sibree’s Madagascar Bibliography (Antananarivo, 1885) are 
required simply to calender the titles of the books that had been issued up 
to the date of its publication ; and from that work may be gained a fair idea 
of what missionaries and others have been doing to lay the foundations of a 
Malagasy literature. 

What has been done in regard to Philology may also be learned from the 
same work (Aad. Bib., pp. 56, 58). The most important contributions to 
the study of the grammar are the following :— 

(1) A’paper on the Malagasy language by the Rev. [iim given 
as an Appendix to the first volume of Ellis’s History of Madagascar, | This 
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is the earliest published sketch of the grammar by an English writer, and is 
still valuable. 

(2) A Grammar published in Mauritius in 1845, (but written as early as 
1831) by Mr. Edward Baker, formerly Missionary Printer in Antananarivo. 

(3) A Grammar published by the Roman Catholic Missionaries, printed 
in Bourbon in 1855. The real author of this work was Pére Joseph Webber, 
who in this Grammar and in his Dictionaries has shown himself a skilful 
and accurate workman, and who laid down the lines upon which others have 
since followed him. 

(4) The pamphlet by Van der Tuuk is valuable for its systematic inves- 
tigation of the grounds on which the Malagasy is recognised as belongin; 
“unquestionably to the stock of languages which have been denominate 
Malayo- Polynesian.” 

(5) A grammar in French by Marre de Marin, “founded on the principles 
of Javanese grammar,” is valuable for the illustration it gives of the position 
maintained in the preceding work. 

(6) A very valuable series of “Studies” by the Rev. L. Dahle in the 
ANNUAL., Nos, VIII., IX., XI. 

A list of all published Grammars known to me will be given as an Appendix. 


IL,—The essential Oneness of the Language. 


In Flacourt’s History (1661) we have a distinct statement that one 
language prevailed throughout the island: ‘C'est une langue tres copieuse, 
laquelle se parle esgalment par toute I’'Isle, of il n’y a qu'un seul langage : 
mais elle est differente en ses accens selon la diversité des provinces.” 

The vocabulary of Robert Drury already referred to is also valuable 
evidence; for though Drury mixed only with the natives of the southern 
districts of Madagascar, more than fifty per cent. of the words he gave 160 
years ago are well known in Imerina at the present day. 

The map of Madagascar also illustrates the substantial oneness of the 
language, and names perfectly familiar to those who know only the Hova 
dialect may be found in all parts of the country. 

Notwithstanding the fundamental harmony existing between the dialects 
spoken in different parts of the island, and the fact that the great body of 
the roots, word-forms, and constructions are identical, considerable differences 
nevertheless do exist ; and any one familiar with only one of these dialects 
would, on moving to another part of the island, for a time at least, find 
himself much hampered in his attempts to communicate with the people. 
For a good description of the state of the case, read Mr. Dahle's remarks 
(ANNUAL VIL, p. 18). 

Quite apart from the usual causes always at work lessening the resem- 
blances between dialects spoken by isolated tribes, there is one special cause 
at work in Madagascar which deserves notice, that is the custom of pronoun- 
cing certain words fady, or of fabooimg them. For instance, on the death 
of a Sovereign, supposing his or her name to contain any word in common 
use, this must henceforth be considered fady, and some new word must be 
coined to take its place. On the death of Queen Rasohérina in 1868 the 
word sohkérina, which means chrysalis, was thus tabooed, and zdna-déndy 
(child of the silkworm) was ordered to be used instead. In this and similar 
ways scores of common words fall into disuse in certain districts. For some 
interesting information on this topic, and also on the appropriation of certain 
words to chiefs and nobles, see the paper of Mr. Sibree in the ANNUAL XL., 
PP. 301-310. 

‘one of these dialects have been as carefully studied and cultivated as 
the Hova, and much remains to be done before we can speak with much 
confidence about their peculiarities and mutual relations. Some slight 
knowledge of them may be obtained from the following sources :— 
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(1) The Sakalava. Vocabulary by I'Abbé Dalmond (1842 ; see Madagas- 
car Bibliography, p.12). Also a pamphlet by Mr. Joseph S. Sewell 
on the Sakalava. 

(2) The Bétsimisaraka. The Vocabulary of l'Abbé Dalmond named above. 

(3) The Bézdnozdno. ANNUAL IV., p. 445 (Reprint). 

(4) The Beétsiléo. ANNUAL X., pp. 235-238. 

(5) The Ibara. /san-Keérin- Taona, 1877, pp. 42, 43; ANNUAL V., p. 108. 

(6) The Sihanaka. ANNUALIIL., pp 318, 319 (Reprint); XIV., p. 219. 

2) The Talmbro | South: Rast Madagascar (Appendix), by the Rev. 

(9) The Taisaka | J+ Sibree. 

(10) The Northern Tribes. ANNUAL XI., pp. % 7282. 

‘The Malagasy-French Dictionary of ‘Pere (Webber (1853) also. states 
under most words in what part of the island they are used (thus e=East 
Coast ; h=Hova; g=general; sk=Sakalava). 

There are strong reasons for believing that the Hova will become the 
language of the whole island. From the time of Radama I. (1810 ~1828) 
the Hova have gradually extended their power until they now rule almost 
the whole of Madagascar : and wherever the Hova rule extends, the language 
naturally finds its way. But a yet stronger unifying power is at work as 
the Christian religion spreads through the land. The same Bible is read, 
the same hymns are sung. the same school-books are used from St. Augus- 
tine’s Bay in the south-west to Diego Suarez in the north-east; and it 
seems probable that there will never be a demand for a separate translation 
of the Scriptures into any of the dialects. 


H1.— The unwritten Literature of Madagascar. 


The records written in the Arabic character and preserved among the 
descendants of the Arab settlers in the province of Matitdnana are the only 
ancient literature of which the Malagasy can boast. But although writin; 
was unknown among them, tradition to some extent supplied its place, ani 
what may be called an ‘unwritten literature’ did exist. Part of this consists 
of fragments of Hova History, containing lists of ancient Sovereigns, going 
back perhaps about 400 years. These traditions, with much additional 
matter, have been published by the French Missionaries (Zanfaran' ny 
Andriana, 3 vols.). The Malagasy possessed nothing that bears any close 
resemblance to the myths of the Polynesians The nearest approach to any- 
thing of this kind is found in some of their Folk-Tales. Many of these have 
been collected in a book by the Rev, L. Dahle, and in a volume published - 
by the [Malagasy] Folk-Lore Society. (See too ANNUAL II, p. 242; LII., 
PP. 36554785 V., PP. 440,456. 529 (all these from Reprint): X., pp. 241, 
254; XIIf.,’ pp. 28-38; XIV., pp 171-181: XV., pp. 357-368.) 

‘A’ very large number of proverbs exist in the language, 3790 of which are 
collected in a small volume published by Mr. J. Parrett and myself (Antana- 
narivo, 1885). For papers throwing light upon these proverbs see ANNUAL 
L, pp. 6,93 1V., p. 427 (Reprint): V., pp. 58-75; VIII., pp. 86-99; IX., p. 
79; XI, p. 456. An English work. translating and annotating many of the 
proverbs, from the pen of the Rev. J. A. Houlder, has been long promised 
and may, we trust, be published ere long.* 

IV.—The Relation of the Malagasy to other Families of Speech. 

From the time when Houtman published his vocabulary (1603) in Dutch, 
Malay, and Malagasy, down to the present day, the resemblance of the Ma- 
lagasy to the Malayan languages has been repeatedly pointed out. I have al- 
ready collected in a paper reprinted in the ANNUAL IV., pp. 412 422 (Reprint) 


@ Since the above was written, the MS, has been sent to us, and we are allowed to publish 
in this number the first instalment of Mr, Houlder’s work, sec pp. 188-204, anfe.- EDS. 
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the substance of what can be said on this topic. The more recent researches 
of Dr. Codrington (see ANNUAL VI., pp. 23-29; XI., pp. 343-353) have 
added largely to the available material, and have set in a yet Hear light 
the conclusions of earlier scholars ; and dealing, as they do, with a class of 
languages not closely allied to the Malay, they are especially valuable as 
confirming the conclusion that the Malagasy has not been derived from the 
Malay strictly so called, but “represents an older stage of the common 
language now so widely spread over the Indian and Pacific Oceans” (ANNUAL 
IV., p. 419, Reprint). 

In addition to our consideration of the wide area from which we may 
gather words and grammatical forms closely allied to the Malagasy, there 
are other facts that must have weight with us in estimating the time at which 
the Malagasy branched off from the original stock : — 

(1) The absence of Mahommedan traditions in Madagascar. 

If'the Malagasy had been derived from the Malay in comparatively recent 
times, some knowledge of the Koran and of the religious ideas of the Malays 
since their conversion to Mahommedanism would doubtless prevail. Such 
Arabic influence as has been exercised in Madagascar, of which more will 
be said in the next section, has been carried by Arab and Swaheli traders 
and by the colonists in the south-east. 

(2) The fewness of the Sanscrit words to be found in the Malagasy. 

nits later stages the Malay has a large sprinkling of Sanscrit words. 
(See Maxwell's Manual of the Malay Language, Introduction.) In Mala- 
gasy Crawfurd counts only six Sanscrit words, viz. féno (S. Januh); sisa 
(S. sasha); tsara, to judge (S. achara); avératra(S. atara); alina (S. 
laksa ?); hétsy (S. katt); to which may be added andriana (S. satriya ; sis 
often omitted, see Dict. $.v. dma) and dmana(S. saman, equality, with) ; 4dvo 
in véatdvo is, according to Van der Tuuk (p. 19, n.), of Sanscrit origin; and 
Jénoménana, of the full moon, was originally a Sanscrit word (Jurnama). 

(3) The richness of the Malagasy in derivative forms. 

Dr. Bleek says: “Among all the members of the Oceanic section of the 
prefix-pronominal languages with which we are acquainted, the Malagasy 
Possesses the greatest number of consonantal sounds, and it appears in 
general to exhibit very full and original structural features.” ‘This would 
seem to indicate that the Malagasy has for ages pursued an independent line 
of development, or that it has maintained forms that have since disappeared 
from kindred languages. 

For careful investigation of the Malayan affinities of the language Van der 
Tauk’s pamphlet remains the most thorough and valuable source of informa- 
tior uch confirmatory evidence may be found in the notes to Marre de 
Marin’s Grammar and in the various papers written by Mr. Dahle. For 
Marsden’s statement see ANNUAL V., pp. 101-106; and for the opinion of the 
early missionaries see Ellis's Zistory of Madagascar, vol. I., pp. 491-496. 
Ta the ew Malagasy-English Dictionary by the Rev. Ae ‘ichardson, 
more than 300 Malagasy words are shown to have Malayo-Polynesian 
affinities. These might, I believe, be largely increased; and the most likely 
source from which examples might be gathered is the very full Malay Dic- 
tionary of the Abbé Fayre, published in Vienna, In an hour or two I was 
able to glean from this a score of words not noticed in our Dictionary. 


V.—Foreign Elements found in the Malagasy Language. 

The Malagasy, like almost all other languages, bears abundant evidence 
of contact with foreign influences. The chief languages from which it has 
borrowed are the following : - : 

(1) African. The best guide to the study of the African words is 
Mr. Dahle’s paper “The Swahcli Element in the New Malagasy-English 
Dictionary” (ANNUAL IX., pp. 99-115). Of special importance is Mr. 
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Dahle’s remark on the more ancient African elements in the language, 
which may, he thinks, ‘prove the original African settlement here in the same 
way as the Celtic words in English, even without influencing the grammar, 
Prev’ that the Celts lived in England before the Anglo-Saxons’? (ANNUAL 

»P- 1143 compare also VII., pp. 2 24). 

(2) Arabic. Among the many valuable contributions of the Rev. L. 
Dahle to the study of the Malagasy language perhaps not one has a wider 
and more abiding interest than his paper in the ANNUAL entitled “The 
Influence of the Atabs on the Malagasy Language : as a Test of their Contri- 
bution to Malagasy Civilization and Superstition’’ (II., pp. 203-218, Re- 
print; also p. 524); and to this full and interesting paper the reader is referred. 
A work is now belng published from the pen of M. Gabriel Ferrand, French 
“Agent Residentiel” at Mananjara, that will throw much light on the history 
and influence of the Arab colony in South-east Madagascar.* 

(3) European Languages. These are mainly the French and English. 
From both these languages many words have been introduced through 
missionary enterprise The original discoverers of Madagascar do not seem 
to have left any definite trace of their influence on the language. The only 
Portuguese word that has so far been pointed out is ampingaratra (Port. 
espingarda), an old name for “‘gun,” found in Kaddry (p. 14), and used by 
the Sakalava and other tribes.+ 

French words are extremely common ; and as French influence extends, the; 
are likely to be adopted in yet greater abundance. Usually the Frencl 
article is taken as forming part of the word, and so we have divay (=du vin) 
and /atabatra (=/a table). Some of the more common French words in use 
are the following :— 





lodivy (7 eau de vie) batéra (tabatitre) 
lapostty (7' absinthe) lapoély (la poéle) 

kafé (café) lamédy (7a mode) 
labidra (la bitre) mezirina /mesure} 
salady (salade) santinina (échantillon) 
lafarina (la farine) dantély (dentelle) 
lalikéra (la liqueur) sonia (signe) 





kasé (cachet) 





a ee re 

saosisy (sauctsse} | angaray (magazin) 
larazay (dragée ; lasda (la sotey 

distly (du sef) / | laisda or lesoa (le chow) 

lapomady (Ja pomade) salana (chaland) 

kiraro verinia /vernts) | kirdro mérindsy /merinos) 


The names of many carpenters’ tools are French, e.g. rabia (rabot), laiké~ 
ra(lequerre), kompa (compas), marots (marteau). An amusing illustra- 
tion of the adaptation of French words is given in the ANNUAL XVL,, p. sor. 

English words do not so readily adapt themselves to Malagasy pronun- 
ciation as French words. Many of those used have been introduced through 
the work of missionaries; e.g. solattra (slate), penisily (pencil), penina 
(pen), sekoly (school), ré/rstra (register), Bazboly (Bible), Zestamenta 
(Testament). One English word (mazvk) has become so fully naturalised 
that it is treated just as a Malagasy root, and so we have marihina, mariho, 
manamartka, anamarihana, etc. 

On foreign words introduced into the translation of the Bible see Vy amin’ 
ny Batboly Voahitsy, ch. viii. 

In the transfer of foreign words into Malagasy we often find the same 





* The first part of this work, entitled Les Musulmans & Madagascar ef aux Iles Comores, 
was published in Paris in r89t. 
+ Is Aisda (hog) from the Portuguese? See ANNUAL V., pp. 93+ 
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influence at work as in other languages, and to the casual observer all 
traces of foreign origin are obliterated. Just as in English, ‘‘Rotten Row” 
(=route du roi) and “‘beefeater” (=old F. duffetier) have successfully 
disguised their French origin, so have the following Malagasy words 
managed to put off their foreign dress and to offer themselves to the unwary 
as pure Malagasy — 

‘Ampongabendanitra, /#. the great drum of heaven (Eng. fomegranate). 

Zahamborozano (Fr. sambrosade). This word has no real connection 

with the Malagasy zahana. 

Lamboridimbasy (¢ambour de Basque). 

Alijinery (Eng. engincer). 

‘Alezapo i ing. Heads up !), 

Samily (Eng. assembly). 

Goana (Eng. go on). 

Several Malagasy words possess exceptional interest, as they are examples 
of words that have travelled east and west and have taken root all over the 
world ; e.g. savdny (soap) is essentially the same word as the Greek safon, 
the Latin sago, the English soa, the French savon, the Malay sabun, and 
the Swaheli sadun#, So too the word zedddy is really another form of our 
own civet, which may be found in different lands in the forms zabad, zebed, 
civetto, etc. The rare Malagasy word riyo (e.g. ‘sy mahafby ny réjo sho") 
is only another form of the familiar word rice; in Greek we have it as oruza, 
and in Arabic as aruzz. 

It is interesting, but at the same time irritating, to notice how, when the 
Malagasy adopt a foreign word, they often give to it a partial or changed 
meaning. Thus /akiraonina (Fr. /a couronne) means a decoration or order. 
For ‘‘crown” the Malagasy use satrok’ Andriana, or satroka fito rantsana. 
Fasé (Fr. cachet) means a warrant or certificate; and for the impression 
made Ambo-kasé must be used. Sékoly means scholar, and sosaiely, money 
paid bya society. fozita is not a general name for music, but means 
specially brass instruments. Gz/dy is used for glass lamp chimneys. Harir 
in Arabic means silk, but Aaviry in Malagasy has come to mean fine white 
calico or cambric. Zayika (logic) means in common parlance talk with 
which one seeks to entrap his hearers, and fo/s#ika (politics) is a common 
synonym for cunning and trickery. Manao komity seems to run some 
danger of becoming a term used by the natives for plotting and wire- 
pulling. asdnésy (turpentine) has a curious history. It represents the 
first word of the full name L'essence de térébinthe, and in itself suggests 
as little of the nature of the article, as does ménaka télo ziro (three. 
cornered oil) suggest cod-liver oil, of which it is the common name, the 
first imported having come in bottles of this shape. Dozéna {dozen has 
also acquired a strange secondary meaning ; and from the fact of articles of 
one kind being sold in dozens, mzakanyo dozéna is now used of one wearing 
an entire suit of the sawe material. 

W. E. Cousins. 


APPENDIX:—LIST OF WORKS ON MALAGASY GRAMMAR. 
In English. 

A Malagasy Grammar. By the Rev. J. Jeffreys, of the London Mission- 
ary Society. About 182. Never printed. No MSS. copies are known to exist. 

‘An Outline of a Grammar of the Madagascar Language as spoken by 
the Hovas. By E. Baker, formerly Missionary Printer (for the LMS) at 
‘Antananarivo. Written in 1831. First edition printed in Mauritius, 1845; 
second, in London, 1864; pp. 48. 

“General Observations on the Malagasy Language. Outline of Grammar 
and Illustrations,” By the Rev. J.J. Freeman, of the London Missionary 
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Society, Published in Ellis's History of Madagascar, vol. 1., pp. 491-517, 1838. 
‘4 Grammar. of the ‘Malogady” Lenguge in the Ankooa Dislact. By 
the Rev. D. Griffiths of the London Missionary Society. Woodbridge ;' 1854. 


244. 
Pi-Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language,” by Dr. H.N, Van der 
Tuuk. Read before the Royal Asiatic Society in 1865. Published by Tribner. 
An Introduction to the Language and Literature of Madagascar. By 
the Rev. Julius Kessler, Curate of St. John’s, Deptford: late (I..M.S.) Mis- 
sionary in Madagascar. London: 1870. Very meagre: the chapter on 
Grammar contains only pp. 14. 

‘An incomplete work o¢ Malagasy Grammar by Mr. Louis Street, of the 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association. Only two sheets were printed. The 
complete work was intended to fill 300 or 400 pp. and to contain a large 
collection of examples. 

A Concise Introduction to the Study of the Malagasy Language as 
spoken in Imerina, By the Rev. W. E. Cousins, Missionary of the London 

issionary Society. Antananarivo, 1873, BP, 80. A second edition of the 
above is given in the Mew Malagasy-English Dictionary; 1885. [A third 
edition just published ; see p. 252, post. 

“The Malagasy Language,” by the Rev. W. E. Cousins. Zransactions 
of the Philological Society, 1878: pp. 34. 

“A Concise Grammar of the Malagasy Language. ‘Tribner’s Series of 
Simplified Grammars.” London, 1883, pp. 60. Taken almost entirely from 
the Concise Introduction by the Rev. WW. E. Cousins; 1873. 

Malagasy for Beginners: a Series of graduated Lessons and Exercises 
in Malagasy as spoken by the Hovas., By the Rev. J- Richardson, Head- 
Master of the L.M.S. Normal School, Antananarivo, 1884; pp. 120. 

A valuable series of “Studies in the Malagasy Language” by the Rev. 
L. Dahle, of the Norwegian Mission, are to be found in the ANNUAL from 
1870 to 1887. 





In French. 


In De Froberville’s manuscripts (1815, 1816), are found some general notes on 
the grammatical forms of the Malagasy Janguage (ANNUAL II., pp. 68-70). 

In the Voyage de Découvertes de I’ Astrolabe by Dumont d'Urville 
(Paris, 1833) is contained an ‘Essai de grammaire madekass, avec exercises,’" 
pp. 5-48, written by Chapelier. 

Grammaire Malgai Par le Pere J. Webber (see Introduction to Pére 
Ailloud’s Grammar, p. ii.). Bourbon, 1: 585 Pp. 118, 

Grammaire Malgache-Hova. Par le Pére Laurent Ailloud, de la Cie. de 
Jésus. Tananarive, 1872; pp. 383. 

Grammaire Maigache fondle sur les principes de la Grammaire Fae, 
matse. Par Marre de Marin, Professeur de langues orientales de la Societé 
asiatique. Paris, 1876; pp. 126. 

Grammuire Malgache. Parle R. P. Pierre Causséque, S. J., Missionnaire 
de Madagascar. Antananarivo, 1886; pp. 198, with Appendix, pp. 47. 


In Malagasy. 

Gramara Malagasy. By Mr. J. S. Sewell, of the Friends’ Foreign 
Mission Association. Fourth edition. Antananarivo, 1873; pp. 28. 

Gramara Malagasy. By the Rev. G. Cousins, of the London Missionary 
Society. Pt. I, Antananarivo, 1872; pp. 70. 

Analysis of Sentences. By the Rev. W. E. Cousins, of the London 
Missionary Society. Pt. I. Antananarivo, 1871; pp. 41. 

(In later editions the above Grammar and Analysis have been made into 
one book, with some additions and improvements.) 

Gramatik Malagasy hianaran’ ny ankizy madinika, Den “re 








Mission, 1881. 
¢ 


/ 
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EARLY NOTICES OF MADAGASCAR FROM THE 
OLD VOYAGERS, PART V.: 


EXTRACTS FROM THEVENOT’S VOYAGES.* 


(Continued from No. xvii.) 
WITH NOTES BY CAPTAIN S, PASFIELD OLIVER, LATE R.A, 


4I—FROM THE MEMOIRS OF THOMAS RHOE, AMBASSADOR FROM THE 
KING OF ENGLAND TO THE MOGUL, FOR THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY, 1660. 


T Molalia (Mohilla, in the Comoro Is.) the Ambassador writes :— 
“A merchant-ship from Madagascar, laden with slaves, was at 
anchor in the same harbour. The pilot spoke Portuguese and told me 
that on the coast of the Island of S. Laurens there was a quantity of 
Ambergris and coco-nuts. He had an intimate knowledge of those 
coasts, and showed me a chart well engraved on parchment; and when 
he had seen mine, he found a good deal to alter, which I corrected on his 
information, and particularly the distance that it was from Socotra and 
from the mainland and certain other islands which my chart placed to 
the south of Molalia, assuring me that they were not there.” [On charts 
of prior date, witness that of Teixeira,* 1649, probably that used by the 
ambassador, two islands, S. Spirito and S. Ansiouac (?) or S. Christopher, 
are shown, which have no existence, making in all s’x Comoro islands. ] 

III.—M. Melchisidek Thevenot, in the sccond volume of his collection 
of voyages, after the preface, gives an account of the present state of 
the Indies, recording the places held by the Portuguese, those occupied 
by the Dutch, and also those where both these nations traded together, 
enumerating those as well where one nation traded to the exclusion of 
the other. In this interesting list the only mention made about Mada- 
gascar is in a brief paragraph, where it is stated of the Portuguese that : 
“They sometimes touch at the west coast of Madagascar. It is said 
that they intend to build a Fort in the island Maurice.” 

IV.—It isin the sailing directions for the navigation of the East 
Indiest that we find more practical details of considerable interest 
relating to the coasts of Madagascar in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

The’ whole course from Lisbon to the Cape of Good Hope is first 





* RELATIONS DE DIVERS VOYAGES CURIEDX, qui n'ont point esté publiées; ou qui 
ont esté traduites d’HACLVyT, de Purchas, et d'autres Voyageurs Anglois, Hollandois, 
Portugais, Allemands, Espagnols ; et de quelques Persans, Arabes, ef autres Auteurs Orientaux, 

Enrichies de Figures de Plantes non décrites, d’ Animaux inconnus al Europe, & de Cartes 
Géographiques de Pays dont on n’a point encore donné de Cartes, 

SECONDE PARTIE, 

A PARIS, chez Jacques Langlois, Imprimeur ordinaire du Roy, au Mont Sainte Geneuie- 
fue ; ct en sa boutique a’ entrée de la grande Sale du Palais a la Reyne de Paix. M.vc. LXIV. 
Avec privilege de sa Majesté. 

+ ROVTIER POUR LA NAVIGATION DES INDES ORIENTALES, Avec la description des 
Isles, Barres, entrées de Ports, & Basses ou Bancs, dont la connoissance est necessaire aux 
Pilotes, par ALEIXO DA MOTTA, Qui a navigé dans ces mers I'espace de trente-cing ans en 
qualité de Pilote Major des Caraques de Portugal, traduit d'un Manuscrit Portugais, 
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given for the months of March or September; and this is chiefly 
remarkable for the notice we find of a now non-existent island, viz. the 
Isle de Trinité, which the Pilot-major DA MotrTa affirms to have seen for 
a whole day, and to have marked by observation of the sun, between 
Ascension and Martin Vaz. It would be out of place to discuss this 
point here, but it is mentioned as an interesting fact. Capital instruc- 
tions are given by the Pilot, which occupy eight folio pages, before the 
Cape is reached. Beyond the Cape, the first course examined is that 
to Mozambique and passing between the main land and the island 
of St Laurens.* Leaving the Cape, about the end of July, the Pilot 
advises the mariner, after sighting the Cape, to avoid the land, and 
when he has gone one hundred and fifty leagues and reached the 
extremity of the Agulhas Bank (Banc des A:guilles) about eighty leagues 
distance from the shore, to change his course to E.N.E., as far north 
as thirty-one degrees. Then, on approaching the latitude of the island 
of St. Taurens, to steer N.E.3E., so that he can obtain a sight of the 
coast from 24° up to 22°, for all this coast-line is free from danger..., 
Then follows a list of variations of the compass, in which we find that 
at this date the needle (Paymant) varied 15° N.W., in sight of S. Laurens, 
in 25° lat. 

From 22° the course should be steered N., as far as the Isle of Jean 
de Nova, in 16°¥ S., of which it is necessary to be careful, especially at 
night, as the island is small and low and surrounded by banks. It is 
well to pass 16 leagues to the west of it, as the current draws the vessel 
towards it....More directions are given as to the course along the 
Mozambique Channel, and the dangers of the Basses de India are 
dwelt upon. If you meet in this channel with quantities of seaweed 
and small branches of interlaced sargassum (gulf-weed), which are called 
“foxtails,” because they resemble them, besides much fish-spawn, it is 
needful to look out for the coast of S. Laurens, as this is a sign that 
land is not far off, but if little is observed of these signs, it is the middle 
of the channel. 

In the month of August the voyager is recommended to sail outside 
of the Isle of S. Laurens, vid Rodriguez, etc., to Goa. 


Extracted by S. PASFIELD OLIVER, Capt. LATE R.A. 





* Voyage du Cap de Bonne-Esperance & Mozambique et a Goa, quand on passe entre la 
Terre-forme et Viste de 8. Laurens. . * 
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RECENT DISCOVERY OF FOSSIL BONES OF HUGE 
DEINOSAURS IN MADAGASCAR. 


HE following extract from a letter which I received a few months 
ago from Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., V.P.G.S., Keeper of the 
Geological Department of the British Museum, will probably be read with 
extreme interest by many, as it contains information of such high 
importance bearing on the geology of this great island, namely, the 
discovery of several species and even genera of those gigantic extinct 
monsters, the Deinosaurs, some of which, especially those found in 
Colorado, attained the enormous height of 20 or 30 feet, and a 
length of 60 or 80 or possibly 1co feet, being, in some instances, in 
comparison with an elephant what an elephant is to a sheep. Of these 
huge creatures A//anfosaurus is the most gigantic, being in fact the 
largest of all animals ever discovered. It is therefore of very high 
geological interest to hear from Dr. Woodward that one of the recently 
discovered Detnosaurs of Madagascar was “as large probably as A/lanfosau- 
rus.” The rocks in which the fossils were found are Jurassic (or possibly 
Cretaceous), which are by far the most abundant sedimentary rocks in 
the island, covering large stretches of country in the western half of 
it. A description, more or less full, of the Deinosaurian bones found 
in Madagascar may be expected after the fossils have been examined 
and worked out. A popular and interesting account of the most remark- 
able of these Deinosaurs and other extinct creatures may be found in 
the book Extinct Monsters. The following is the extract :— 


R.B. (Ep.) 


“Dear Mr. Baron, 

“I was very pleased to receive a letter from you, although 
I have been so long in replying. Your friend Mr. Matthews has sent us 
a large vertebra (Deinosaurian)..........In March, 1894, we received 
a collection of 20 Deinosaurian vertebre and 28 parts of limb bones of 
a huge terrestrial lizard as large probably as Aé/anfosaurus of Marsh ; 
two genera, if not three, are represented, one being like Ornithopsis or 
Brontosaurus. These were obtained and sent over by a gentleman named 
. T. Last, who was employed by Mr. Henley Grose-Smith to collect 
pidoptera. This gentleman also sent over several huge carapaces of 
Testudo Grandidier’ from caves, also an immense number of loose bones 
of the neck, legs, tail, and several skulls. ..Mr. Last also sent us 
Megaladapis madagascariensis and anoth aller lemuroid skull, the 
former from Amboulisatra, and the latter from Nossi-vey..... ++.When 
Mr. Lydekker returns from Argentine in October, he will describe the 

Madagascar Detnosaurs no doubt, and you shall have the result. 

“With kind regards, 
“Yours very sincerely, 


“Henry WooDwARD.” 
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THE HUNTING OF WILD OXEN IN MADAGASCAR. 


N travelling over the uninhabited plains in the western part of 
Madagascar the traveller will often see, by the numerous streams, 
patches of ground in which a number of large stakes are firmly fixed 
in the earth, and rings of bare ground at a little distance from each 
stake. As there is no sign of any settlement, past or present, to be seen 
near these places, one is at a loss to account for these spots. For want 
of a better explanation, one can always fall back on the fairies and the 
rings in which they dance, only one had not thought of them before as 
tethered to a stake. I confess that these places and the frequency of them 
in certain parts puzzled me not a little ; however, I soon learned that they 
were lor more practical purposes than the midnight dances of sprites 
when I came upon a large band of hunters, one of three gangs trying 
to cut off a herd of wild cattle, and found that they had some twenty-seven 
of these animals secured to as many stakes in their encampment some 
miles off. We shared an ox I had just shot with these men, as I had 
spoiled their hunt for that day by disturbing the cattle before I came 
up with them, and then I learned something of their mode of hunting, 
which I will try and describe here. 

In the first place, let me say that there is no lack of wild cattle on the 
plains between the Béngolava hills; one may see as many as two or 
three herds at one time in the early morning, before the day is hot,, 
when the cattle take to the shade in the valleys. They are of different 
colours : dun, red, and black ; the hump is almost or quite absent, except « 
ina few instances, which may be accounted for by their intermixture with 
tame oxen, which are left by the Sakaldva on their return from their raids « 
in the interior provinces, and which escape to the wild oxen. This at 
least was the explanation given me by a very intelligent hunter, and 
which I think is probably correct. The wild oxen are much sleeker 
looking than the tame oxen, have smaller legs, and are very swift of foot. 

The hunts are got up on the border-land during the dry season, and + 
as many as sixty men are required for a satisfactory hunt. They go 
out under a recognised captain, taking rice with them, and stay about 
three weeks, as a rule. They often get a number of young cows and + 
calves and a sprinkling of bulls, but few venture to touch the latter. 

As most of the Malagasy on the border-land are heathen, they 
commence their hunt with supplications to the spirit of a former princessv 
(Rangérimérina), who is supposed to be the owner of the oxen. In 
one part of the border-land a particular wood is considered to be the 
best place to perform this ceremony; it was pointed out to me, and 
seemed a circular-shaped bit of dense forest. The weakest member of 
the hunt is chosen as suppliant; this is supposed to make the oxen 
weak and less able to escape. He goes a little way into the wood, and 
then returns and reports that the spirit is propitious, on condition that 
there be no quarrelling amongst the men. He also reports that she will 
send her slaves to drive out the oxcn. Sometimes a sacrifice is offered, but 
that does not seem to be a necessary part of the performance. Then, 
under the direction of the captain, a camp is arranged, and the, band 
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divides up under leaders, and each division goes off in its allotted 
direction to surround a herd of cattle or, possibly, more than one herd ; 
but great care is taken not to start the oxen till each party has got to 
its proper place. As they go along, men are left at what are called 
“tahia,” i.e. the track of the oxen, and when the hands are ready, 
the drive commences. The cattle are very quick to scent the approach 
of human beings and commence to move off in the opposite direction, 
but are brought up by the men waiting for them. Then commences a 

« stampede, and the cattle are driven towards some precipitous part, or 
a swamp, where they come to grief or tire themselves out. This 
ends in a mél/ée, when the cattle are caught as they fall and are quickly 
secured, with their legs tied across; or they are caught in the astonishing 
way which all who have seen the Fandroana festival in Antananarivo 
will remember, by the head or neck, and thrown down and secured. 
In this driving, however, a good deal of knowledge of the ways of 
the cattle is required, for if the herd breaks through the cordon of men, 
they get away, and the hunt is over. A slight error of judgment may 
cause this, as sixty or a hundred men spread out can only cover a 
part of the ground; but an experienced hunter knows at once tae way 
the cattle will probably go, even though there may be no actual 
track, as I saw for myself. We were trying to stalk some oxen in a 
valley, and I sent my men round to cut off the oxen and drive them 
back; an old hunter with me said, as we were getting near the 
oxen: “That is the way they will leave the valley;” so we sent 
two or three men to the place to turn them. Sure enough, when 
the oxen were startled, they did go as indicated by my friend, and the 
men went too, when they saw them coming, and we lost them. 

The sense of smell is very keen in the wild oxen; one may see them 
lift their heads and scent the air a couple of miles off, if they are to 
windward ; they are also very timid, and one may sce whole herds mo- 
ving in one direction, showing that they have ,been startled probably by 
human beings and have frightened the other herds. This is one of the 
signs of the wilderness and is prepared for by travellers; as one is 
pretty sure to come across a band of Sakalava afterwards, who are not 
always friendly disposed. This timidness of the cattle helps the hunters, 
as the herd follows in the track of the foremost oxen, whether it leads to 
a gully or a swamp, and this is kept in view by the men. However, it 
is not every herd than can be taken; ifthe herd is large, and there are 
several bulls, they move off safely. I have seen such a herd headed by 
three old savage looking bulls, the cows and calves together in the 
middle, and some more bulls bringing up the rear. They show fight if 
interfered with, as the foremost came straight at us and only turned at 
the report of the gun. The only thing that can be done by the hunters, 

. who carry no arms except a few spears, to protect their camp in a case 
like this is to try and frighten the cows and separate the herd. 

Each man carries four ropes which, to an inexperienced person, would 
be a great inconvenience, but they dispose of them very cleverly ; one is 
put round the head, which, they say, is the handiest place ; others round 
the arms, and one or more round the waist. When a man captures an 
ox, but cannot secure it alone, if he calls to another to assist him, they 
ordinarily share the spoil or the price of it; but sometimes a ludicrous 
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scene occurs when a man is battling with un ox which has given him 
much trouble calls out to another to come and help, offering him one 
third, and the other stops to bargain for the half and refuses any help 
till he gets it. Bargaining seems to enter into every phase of the life 
of the Malagasy. Where the oxen are secured to their stakes by cords 
round their necks, they are left for a day or two without food if they are 
very fierce ; when hunger restrains them, then they get to know their 
masters, who give them a little salt, which is said to have a great effect 
intaming them. The injured oxen afford food for the camp, which is 
very lively after a successful drive. 

Another hunt is soon arranged, and by the time the camp is broken 
up, the oxen are tame enough to be driven home. I am told that a 
successful hunter will sometimes get as many as four or five oxen by 
the time he leaves. These are put with the tame oxen, but on the 
border-land they sometimes escape and go off to their former compa- 
nions, so many are sold in the markets, 

It is an interesting question whether the wild oxen of Madagascar, 
are oxen run wild or are of another kind.* If they are only tame oxen 
escaped from the natives, they have changed a good deal, especially as 
regards their hump. 

jometimes one sees solitary bulls wandering about; these probably 
have been beaten and driven off by one of superior strength. I once 
saw a splendid battle between a red and a black bull alone on the side 
of a hill; they had raked up a deep hole with their fore feet opposite 
each other in their angry challenge ; but the hole served a purpose when 
they engaged, as they got their hind legs firmly planted in it, and it 
seemed impossible for either to drive the other back, until one of them 
began to push in a circular direction, where less resistance could be 
offered. This reminded one of the new tactics in a football scrimmage. 
This one soon drove the other bellowing down the hill, and then joined 
the cows and calves waiting at a little distance. 

E. O. McMauon. 


—< oo 


VARIETIES. 


Determination of the Position of Antananarivo.—At the recent meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris (Comptes rendus, No. 13, vol. cxvii.) M. Alfred 
Grandidier announced the satisfactory determination by Father Colin of the 
latitude and longitude of the Ambdhidémpona Observatory near Antanana- 
rivo, the Capital of Madagascar. The latitude and longitude were given by 
Rev. Dr, Mullens in 1875 as 18° 56’ 30” S., 46° 40” E. and by Mr. W. Johnson 
in 1882 a3 19°S. and 47° 4s’ E, "In 1869, M, Grandidier fixed the ‘position 
of the French cathedral as 18° 55’ and 47° 31’ 29" by means of a small theo- 
dolite not specially accurate. Father Colin fixed the latitude by means 
of fifteen series of observations of one hundred and fifty-six stars, using a 
portable transit circle by Rigaud. The observations were made difficult by 
the incessant tremor of the mercury in the artificial horizon, due probably to 
the continuous easterly wind, but the determination for latitude may be 








© The M: wild oxen are undoubted] rdit domestic oxen (i.e, Indian humy 
oxen) run wild EDS, 7 oramey . ‘ ped 
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viewed as accurate, being 18° 55’ 2*10’—2"18" S. Longitude was determined. 
by the same transit circle by the method of luna-culminations, thirty-nine 
determinations being made with reference to five hundred and sixty-one 
stars, the mean time-difference from Paris being found as 3 hours 46 secs,— 
secs; corresponding to longitude east from Greenwich 47° 31” 44°—1'. 
e time difference between Ambohidempona Observatory and Tamatave 
was found by telegraphic observation to be 7 min. 35°4 secs,; and as the 
longitude of this Seaport is fixed by numerous chronometer and lunar obser- 
vations, the result for the Capital is deduced as 47°31’ 22' E., only 22° 
Sirerent from the direct determination.—Zhe Geographical Fournal, Feb. 
1894, P. 143. 
An Old Malagasy Bible—‘The trustees of the British Museum have just 
ublished the first part of that portion of the general catalogue of priated 
Books devoted to the article ‘Bible’..... Among the infinite number of 
Bibles in less civilized languages, especial interest attaches to the Malagasy 
Bible of 1830-35, printed in the country. In the persecution which shortly 
supervened, native Christians were accustomed to divide their Bibles into 
small portions, carried about the person one at a time for the sake of con- 
cealment. Complete copies are consequently of extreme rarity ; that now in 
the Museum is said to have been sold in Madagascar for 20 oxen.”—TZhe 
Times (Weekly Edition) ; Dec. 30, 1892. 

A word or two may be added to the above notice of the British Museum’s 
copy of the first Malagasy Bible. As far as I can ascertain, there are only 
about nine or ten copies of this Bible known to be in existence. These are 
in (1) the British Museum (as above); (2) the British and Foreign Bible 
Society’s House, London ; (3) the late Mr. Fry's collection, also at the B.F. 
B.S.’s House ; (4) the L.M.S. College, Antandnarfvo; (5) Rev. W. E. Cousin’s 
collection, Antananarivo; (6) one in my own possession; and probably three 
or four more still in the hands of native Christians or of missionaries. My 
own copy I obtained some yearsago from one of the old Malagasy Christians, 

iving him instead three or four copies of the later Bible edited by Rev. D. 

riffiths (1865), as well as some money. It is a perfect copy, containing the 
double titlepages (English and Malagasy), and glossary at the end, explain- 
ing introduced words, like ‘angel,’ ‘tabernacle,’ ‘temple,’ etc. In several 
places it is carefully patched at the edge of the pages, where they have 

come frayed and worn from constant use ; and it is in the original binding 
of very roughly prepared ox-hide. Altogether it is a very interestin, 
memorial of the love of the early Malagasy Christians for the Word of God, 
and not less so of the patient endurance and self-denying labour of tho first 
missionaries, chiefly Mr. Jones and Mr. Griffiths, who carried out such a 
great work of translation and printing in such a country as Madagascar 
was from sixty to seventy years ago.—J.S. (ED.) 
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NATURAL HISTORY AND BOTANICAL NOTES. 


‘Notes on some Malagasy Birds.—The Rev. E. 0. Mc. Mahon writes me (J.S., 
ED.) as follows: ‘I send you a few remarks on your papers on the Ornitho- 
logy of Madagascar in the last four ANNUALS. ‘I have not much knowledge 
of Ornithology, but have shot from sea to sea across Madagascar, and know 
most of the birds, so perhaps you will not think me impertinent. 

“"Fady. The Fadisay may be termed ‘Lesser,’ but as a matter of fact, it is 
rather longer in the body than the ordinary red one, and I do not think it is 
smaller in size. They get very yellow in summer, and the hen too is tinged, 
so as to be more yellow than brown. I have seen’as many as 200 nests in a 
large tree in a Sakalava village, mostly made of long blades of .grass, , which 
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the birds hang down so as to form an entrance to the nest. The Sakalava 
say a white Fody, which they call the andriana (prince), occasionally visits 
the colony. This was affirmed by different persons, so there is some truth in 
it, I suppose. 

““Vorombé mainty (p. 420). There is a large black Heron (?) to be found 
on the west coast, and at Lake Itasy occasionally; the body and head are 
the same shape as those of the Flamingo, with long yellow beak. The Hova 
call it Raznskoto\* 1 forget the Sakalava name. te is shorter in the leg 
than the Flamingo, otherwise it is like it, and in flight too it is very like it. It 
is rather rare. I have not seen it described, and am wondering if this is the 
same as the bird called Vorombe matnty. 

“Vantsiona and Otrika are names used indifferently by the Hova for the 
Coot, but I think the Vanéstona is the Red-crested, and the Ofrika the 
White-crested, Water-hen. There are two others that I have seen, which 
seem to be varieties: one with light greyish-blue feathers in the wing, a 
smaller bird than either of the two above mentioned; also a much larger 
bird, blue, with a reddish crest in the shape of a horn, and found on the 
west coast. 

“Cormorants. The Zrozona, | fancy, is a larger kind than the ordinary 
Mandrana. | have shot it, and have noticed that the breast was black, 
with yellow spots ; the neck is very long. 

“The Honjo has only one part of it white, viz. the eye of the drake ; it has 
no white on the back. It would be appropriately named ‘Black-duck.’ 

“Gulls. There is a kind of Gull which has been seen at Lake Itasy quite 
lately ; they call it Vorondriaka. It is to be found on the west coast and is 
known there by the same name. It is a very pretty bird, with red legs and 
bill (eye too, I think), and with very little black on the wings; the body is 
quite white. It may be a Tern. 

“‘Tatatsiry. M. Pollen probably meant that this bird flies Zow, not ‘heavily,’ 
for it is one of the fastest Bying water-birds, but never rises high in its flight. 
The male bird has two tints of green, light green above and dark green 
below, the eye is divided by a white line. The hen is freckled, rather than 
marked, about the head and neck. Itis curious that the Zssriry of the Hova 
is always called Vivy, and the Vivy is called Zsiriry by the Sakalava. 

“The Sdma (Samaka, Tak.), found on Lake Itasy and on the lakes in Bétsi- 
riry, has pink feathers on the breast and under the wings, with black bands on 
the wings ; the billis long and straight. The largest I have shot measured 6 ft. 
6 in. across the wings, and 5 ft. 104 in. from toes to tip of beak, the beak bein; 
11 inches long. There is another kind on the west coast, with body an 
neck all white, but wings all red, both outside and in with no black at all; 
and the beak is more in the shape of that of a Spoonbill, but not so developed ; 
but the great difference in the appearance of the two birds struck me directly.” 
—E. 0, MC.MAHON. 


Madagascar Cormorants.—The name Mandrana I have never heard applied, 
in the interior at any rate, to any bird but the Darter, and to the smaller of 
the two ( Plotus melanogaster). The Manarana, or Black-bellied Darter, 
is often seen on rocks in rivers; it is black, or at any rate dark in colour, 
when seen from adistance. What may be its real colour I know not. Though 
it has a long neck, this is by no means so long as that of the other Cormorant. 
The Vorompisaky (Phalacrocorax africanus) 1 have seen on the River 
Matslatra in Betsiléo. It is exactly like the illustratiun in Vol. iv. (p. 199) of 
Cassels’ New Natural History. ‘As far as | can remember, this is a much 
larger bird than the Afanarana. It is also much rarer. It often settles on 
trees.—R.B. (ED.) 


Madsgascar Scorpions—‘“At the present time we unfortunately have no 











* A very common personal name, meaning ‘Father of the boy,” 
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intimate knowledge of the Scorpions of Madagascar. Two peculiar genera 
of Buthide,, however, namely, Grosphus and Tifyobuthus, occur, and two 
species ascribed to Babycurus have been recorded ; there is also one pecu- 
liar species of Opisthocontrus known. The last two are African genera, and 
the first two are essentially African in their affinities. It is, however, highly 
interesting to note the apparent absence from this continental island of 
almost all the large African genera of Scorpionidz and Ischnuride. The 
differences between the genera of Buthidz inhabiting Africa and Madagas- 
car point to long separation between the two areas; while the absence from 
Madagascar of the Beorpionida seems to indicate that the latter made their 
way into Africa after the separation had been effected. 

“The absence of nearly all the large Ethiopian forms from this island 
shows that the severance from the mainland took place before the typical 
African genera had appeared in the country. And the presence in Mada- 
gascar of genera of Buthidz and Ischnuridx, peculiar, but with marked 
African affinities, points to the conclusion that, at the time of the connection 
with Africa, species of these two families were the principal, if not the sole, 
representatives of Scorpions in the Ethiopian Region. 

“(A discussion of the fauna of Madagascar naturally leads us to inquire 
whether a study of the distribution of Scorpions affords any support to the 
hypothesis of a former direct connection between this island and the Oriental 
Region. But since there is no similarity between the species of the two 
areas, we may dismiss the subject by saying that the Scorpions do not 
furnish a particle of evidence that the union flas ever been more complete 
than it is at present.” —Matural Science, May, 1894; pp. 358, 362. 


Protective Resemblances in Insects.—‘‘A most interesting example of indivi- 
dual adaptation, regularly occurring amid natural surroundings, has recentl; 
been added to the beautiful series exhibited in the Central Hall at the Britisl 
Museum (Natural History). In the forest of Moramanga, which is in 
Madagascar, about 65 miles east of Antananarivo, there lives a Homopterous 
insect, which men (scientific men) call Flatosdes dealbatus, When this 
insect settles, as is its habit, on the bark of the forest trees, it becomes 
almost imperceptible ; for each specimen, though differing slightly from its 
neighbour, bears, when its wings are closed, a most striking resemblance 
either to plain bark, or to bark covered with green moss or grey lichen. 
This, as the Museum label, with true scientific caution expresses it, is ‘a 
fact which seems well calculated to afford them protection.’ Madagascar 
has also furnished the Museum with the curious beetle, Zethinus nigrocris- 
¢atus, whose black and white or yellowish colour and black hairs render 
it almost indistinguishable from the lichen-covered twigs among which 
it lives. Some sceptics say that birds must be very foolish creatures to be 
deceived by certain so-called protective resemblances; but the birds in 
Madagascar must be very old birds indeed if they often get a meal off 
either of these marvellous examples of mimicry”.—Natural Scéence, June, 
1894, p. 406. 

“Madagascaria.”—‘‘Yet one more scientific publication. Madagascariaisa 
monthly, dealing with the zoology, geology, botany, and anthropology of 
Madagascar, which Mr. F. Sikora intends to produce, starting on October 1, 
at Antananarivo, a place that as yet has not got beyond its well-known 
Annual. Yearly subscriptions of six shillings and fourpence (eight francs) 
may be sent to the Comptoir National d’Escompte in Paris, addressed, ‘Pour 
Mr. Sikora 4 Antananarivo.’ ""—Natural Science, Oct., 1894. 

(Nothing is known here (Antananarivo) of this publication.—Eps.] 


Inseots found in the Madagasoar Pitcher-plant (Vefenthes madagascarien- 


sis, Poir.).—Mr. G. Scott Elliot says: ‘I found the pitchers in this species to 
be usually from a ‘third to half full of the decomposing remains of insects. 
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In almost every pitcher there are live maggots or worms, which I could not 
manage to preserve, apparently living on the remains. Amongst the insects 
I selected at least thirteen species of Coleoptera (a species of Hoplia being 
very abundant); ten species of Lepidoptera; seven kinds of Hemiptera ; four 
species of Hymenoptera, of which one was a sand-wasp nearly an inch long ; 
twelve species of Diptera, including specially 7ifu/a, green flies, and house 
flies; two Grasshoppers; two Dragon-flies; and one Spider.—Fort Dau- 
phin.”—Annals of Botany, Vol. v., No. xix. Aug., 1891; p. 376. 


Brief Notes on a few of the most striking and recently described new Plants 
from Madagasear.—In the Kew Buéletin, and in various numbers of 
Icones Plantarum, the following among other new plants have been 
described : — 

Clerodendron aucubifolium, Baker. This is a shrub found in woods 
on the north-east coast, especially in the Ihdrana province. It has large 
pink flowers. 

C. eucalycinum, Oliv. This shrub occurs in the open country in the 
extreme north of the island about Antémboka., The pink flowers are three 
or four inches long. 

C. Baronianum, Oliv. A shrub found about Antongil Bay. Its flowers 
are from four to five inches long, the corolla consisting of a very long and very 
narrow tube, with five spreading lobes at the top. 

Besides these there are other very fine species of Clerodendron in 
Madagascar, notably C. macrocalycinum, Baker, C. rubelinm, Baker, C. 
magnoliafolium, Baker, and C. petunioides, Baker. There are 20 species 
known altogether in theisland. Of these plants the Kew Bulletin says:— 
“The genus (Clerodendron) is represented in Madagascar by many large- 
flowered large-leaved species, which are well worthy of being brought into 
cultivation.’ 

Ixora siphonantha, Oliv. This is the plant referred to in ANNUAL 
XVI. bottom of p. 437. I found it in the forest to the north of Antserd- 
nambé, a few miles south of Mananara, near the southern end of Antongil 
Bay. I only saw one specimen. The flowers are yellowish, tubular, and occur 
in cymes, each flower being from seven to eight inches long. Prof, Oliver says 
of this plant: “A noble addition to this large genus. 1’ do not know any 
species of /xora with flowers so large.’” 

Vitis glossopetala, Baker. This climbing plant is extremely common 
along the east, north, and north-west coasts, perhaps also around the 
greater part of the island, and for some ten to fifteen miles inland. It is 
perhaps the commonest of all climbing plants in the part of the island where 
it grows, often largely hiding the trees or even woods with its foliage. It 
may be known by its strongly ribbed leaves, the largest of which are 
about fifteen inches across, but which become smaller and smaller until those 
at the end of thé plant are not more than two or three inches across. It has 
yellow flowers. 

Nicodemia Baronzana, Oliv. This is found on the north-east coast from 
Sahambavany to the north end of the island. It also grows on the mountain 
of Ambéhitra. 

Polycardia Baroniana, Oliv. and Polycardia centralis, Baker. These 
are shrubs or small trees growing in woody places in the Antankarana coun- 
try (extreme north-west coast). All the species, six in number, are confined 
to Madagascar. Their great peculiarity is that the flowers grow on the 
leaves, generally in a sinus or notch at the end or at the edge, but in P, 
centralis they grow in the middle of the face of the leaf. 

Dictyosperma fibrosum, C.H.Wright. This palm, which yields the 
Madagascar Piassava (See Kew Bulletin, Oct. i894), proves to be new, 
and has only recently been desc ribed.—R. B. [ED.] 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Wow Books on Madagascar.—A/ada- 
gascar en 1894; 1 vol. 8vo, Paris.— 
Histoire Phygue, Naturelle et 
Politique de Madagascar ; vol. 1. 
Histoire de la Geographic, par 
ALFRED GRANDIDIER, Membre de 
T'Institut ; gto pp. 350; Paris: 1892. 
This is a new and enlarged edition of 
the volume of M. Grandidier’s great 
work which was originally published 
in 1885. It contains elaborate tables 
of the positions and names of every 
place: - village, river, mountain, cape, 
or inlet, which is known either on the 
coast or in the interior of Madaga- 
scar; a list of navigators, naturalists, 
and travellers who have mapped or 
described the coast of the island; a 
list of itineraries followed by travellers 
and missionaries, with map of routes ; 
a list of maps of the country as a 
whole from the time of Edrisi (A.D. 
1153) to 1891 (these number 213); a 
list of local plans and charts; lists 
of bathymetric, oro-hydrographical, 
meteorological, magnetic, itinerary, 
ethnographical, zoological, botanical, 

eological, and missionary maps of 
Rladagascar, as well as of those 
showing lines of post, steamers, etc., 
and a list of panoramic views of the 
coast. All these are given with the 
most minute and elaborate particu- 
lars, so that the whole forms a monu- 
ment of patient research, and is a 
storehouse of information on every 
subject relating to the geography of 
this island. Other portions of M. 
Grandidier's work have also appeared 
during the year, but unfortunately I 
have not yet received, as I had hoped, 
the list of these, which M. Grandidier 
is usually so kind as to send me 
every year. — (ep) 4 Concise 
Introduction to the Study of the 
‘Malagasy Language as spoken in 
Imerina; by REV. W. E. Cousins; 
third and’ enlarged edition ; 

Press, Antananarivo: 1894 ; pp. 118. 

Pamphlets and Papers: English. — 
Dr. C. I. ForsyTH Major: “On 
Megaladapis madagascariensis, an 
Extinct Gigantic Lemuroid from Ma- 
dagascar; with Remarks on the 








Associated Fauna, and on its Geolo- 
gical Age ;" Zrans. Roy. Soc., vol. 
clxxxv. (1894), B., pp. 15-38, plates §-7 
(see ante, p. 136).— REV. EARSE : 
“Customs connected th_ Death 
among the Sihanaka ;" Sund. Mag. 
Aug. 1894 ; pp. 539-543 and Sept.— 
Rev. R. BARON: ‘Notes on the 
Geology of Madagascar ;" Mada- 
gascar News, Oct .6, 13 and 20,1894; 
pp. 6.—REvV. J. SIBREE: “Notes of 
a Journey from Mahanéro to Imé- 
tina ;" Madagascar News, Sept. 29, 
18943 pp. 3.—‘The Apyornis ;"* 
Scientific American, Aug. 4th, 1894 
translated from La Nature, see 

low).—"The Lemurs,” chap. vii. 
in The Royal Natural History, vol. 
i. 1894; Pp. 199-221, 12 illustns. ; ed. 
by R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S., etc.—VA- 
ZAHA: “Madagascar ;” Fort. Rev., 
Oct. 1894; pp. 574-581. 

Foreign Papers.— . H. MILNE- 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSE RVATIONS AT 


ANTANANARIVO. 
HE particulars given in the following columns were taken at the L,M.S. College, Faravo- 


hitra, the not 
think, be regarded as th 
to the continual es 


.ern suburb of Antananarivo, 47700 ft. above the sea-level, and’ may, I 
.¢ minimum readings for almost any situation in the Capital, owing 
sure of the College to the E, and S.E. winds. 


Immediately below is appended ‘@ summary of rainfall and mean average temperaturcs 
5c 


for each month as com 
temperature has been 


with that of past years, from which it will be scon that the 
igher for every month’ exceptin, 
perature for the last 8 years, April being no less than 6° al 


February than the average tem- 
the average, The average mean 


temperature for the whole year has been 64° Fahr., whereas the average mean for the last 


eight years bas been 61° 


2 rainfall has been heavier than usual ; that for January and February combined being 10 
inches above the average, The rainy season set in earlier than usual, and the rainfall for 
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September is the highost recorded for that month. The total rainfall for the year (61°36 
inches) isthe heaviest since 1887, and much higher than the average for the last 14 years, 
viz: 53°86 ins. 


Rainfall Average Highest Lowest | Mean temp. Avorage mean 
8 yrs 








for 1894, for r4yrs, max. temp, min, temp, temp. 
19°30 1173 83 52 69°35, 
¥ got 82% 58 64°55 
635 83 56 69°35 
rar 80 54 66°75 
"66 73 505 59°35 
155 73 42 36-25 
18 7o 45 59°75 
10: 69 46 58°3 
"865, m” 5° 61°55 
gia 80 32 65°94 
ST 83 54 69°46 
12°36 83 59 70°5 





JAMES SHARMAN. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT MOJANGA. 


HIE observatory was opened by me on tat April, 1892, and is one of tho second order of 
the Metoorofogical Society, London, _ It is situated on a hill 140 feet high about one 
mile from the town and overlooks the Bay of Bembatoka to the south and the sea to the west. 
Al the instruments aro rupplied by the Meteorological Socety of London and have been dul 
tested. The thermometers, dry and wet bulbs, maximum and minimum, are kept under ash 
in a cage as advised in Bland{ord’s Vade-mecum. Tho following instruments have beon added 
during the year: two carth thermometers, ono with bulb plunged 18" and one 42" in the 
ground, a grass minimum thermometer (which unfortunately was broken on the 17th September 
and is yet to be replaced), and an ancmometer. The dew point, vapour tension, and humidity 
are calculated by ‘Glaisher's Hygrometrical Tables, 
Stratton C. Knott, 


TABLE OF EXTREMES FROM rst NOVEMBER, 1893, TO 31st OCTOBER, 1894. 
———————— 
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TABLE OF MONTHLY MEANS FROM ist NOVEMBER, 1853, TO 31st OCTOBER, 189 (MOJANGA). 


Weather, 
Wind. s ; idity | No. of days of 
force on12| 3 * | 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT AMBAHY, 
S.E. COAST. 





Barometer Wind, | Cloud, 


force, amount, 





sealevel. | Dry bulb, | Wet bulb. 








ly a.mJ3d.m.| am. | p.m. am [pam am, |p.m. | am. |pim. 
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THE “NATURAL BRIDGE” ON THE ROAD TO 
MAHANORO. 


HE following account of a remarkable natural bridge be- 

tween Antananarivo and Mahanéro, by the Rev. G. K. 

Kestell-Cornish, M.A., appeared in the Madagascar News of 
Dec. 24, 1892 :— 

“On my way down country the other day I came across such 
a wonderful piece of scenery that I should like to make it 
known through your paper, for the benefit of anyone who may 
chance to be travelling over the same road. 

“Imagine a natural bridge of solid rock about 50 yards long, 
across the River Manandra, supported near the centre by an 
enormous pillar, which appears to be part of the solid rock both 
above and below it; the height of the pillar is some 25 feet, and 
the thickness of the bridge above it about the same as the 
height of the pillar. Standing under the bridge, the breadth 
of which is colossal, you get a view second to none that I have 
ever seen—two lovely waterfalls, one above the other, with 
forest-capped cliffs on either side of the gorge. The effect of 
the whole defies description. 

“Now for a few directions for the guidance of anyone who may 
find himself near this lovely spot. I am afraid it is rather an 
off-chance, for not many people come down to Mahanoro from 
the Capital. 

“All mpzlanga [bearers] know that there are two roads from 
Andsibé to Mahanoro, and to avoid the terrible hills on the 
southern route, which is distinctly shorter, they generally take 
the northern one, which leads to Bépardsy. My advice is; take 
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the southern road in spite of the hills; sleep (the second night 
from Anosibe) at Sahavaza; leave next morning and go on 
through a village called Andranobé, but stop at the top of the 
hill above the next village, Ambédimanga, and look out for a 
path going off to the left, or west. This path will bring you 
to the op of the bridge, from whence the best view of the 
waterfalls is to be obtained. When you have had enough of 
that, go on to Ambodimanga and ask the way to Anfefézan-tany. 
It is very easily found, but you have to be a little bit nimble 
on your legs to get up to it, as the river bed is full of massive 
boulders. If possible, take a camera, Alas! after getting a 
view of the falls from the top of the bridge, I sent my camera 
on to the place where we had arranged to sleep—Antsahan- 
dmby, never dreaming of what I was going to see below.” 

Having recently had an opportunity of seeing this bridge, I 
can fully corroborate all that Mr. Kestell-Cornish says about 
it, for it really is one of the most wonderful and picturesque 
sights imaginable. It is of course difficult to compare one 
natural phenomenon of this kind with another, but if the bridge 
and its surroundings were situated in the British Isles, it would 
not improbably rank in fame with Fingal’s Cave and the Giant's 
Causeway. Having seen all three, it is difficult for me to say 
to which I should award the palm. The vegetation round 
about it, at any rate, gives it a charm which is totally absent 
from the two former. 

A few notes and approximate measurements which I made 
on the spot may perhaps be of interest. 

First of all then, there is a deep ravine which has been exca- 
vated by a small river (the Manandra). At the head of this 
ravine, and crossing it at right angles, there is a steep crag, 
down which the water falls in two beautiful cascades. The 
river then follows the ravine for some sixty or eighty yards, 
more or less, until it comes to the bridge, under the arch of 
which it passes, the whole bed of the river being filled with 
masses of rock, large and small. The top of the bridge is nearly 
level on the one side with the surface of the country out of which 
the ravine has been cut, but on the other side of it, the ground 
rises much higher, the whole country in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood being covered with forest. 

The bridge itself, which spans the ravine, is a perpendicular 
mass of gneiss reaching probably to a height of 500 or 600 feet, 
possibly more. The actual length of the archway is about 200 
feet, the width about 25 feet, and the height, in its highest part, 
about 20 or 25 feet. These measurements are of course only 
approximate, but they cannot be far from the truth, as, although 
made quite independently, they so nearly agree with those 
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Mr. Kestell-Cornish gives. At one end, the arch slopes away 
extremely gradually, the other end is more abrupt. This arch 
has been bored through a thick bed of coarsely crystalline rock, 
white in colour, but with a faint bluish tint, intercalated in the 
gneiss. This fact indeed accounts for the formation of the 
bridge. This rock is of such an anomalous character that it 
is difficult to give a satisfactory name to it. In outward appear- 
ance it is very like a crystalline limestone, but a more critical and 
microscopic examination shows it to be composed, for the most 
part, of white felspar (plagioclase, orthoclase, and microcline), 
and quartz, associated with which, but in lesser quantity, are 
found calcite, good-sized crystals of tremolite, apatite, and 
scattered grains of iron pyrites, sphene, and green epidote. It 
is impossible to give any satisfactory designation to such a 
combination of minerals, but for lack of a better name it may 
be called an extremely impure aplite. Near the middle of the 
bridge there is a pillar-like mass of very black compact rock. 
On examination, this is seen to be a basaltic dyke. It is 
three yards wide, and not only forms the pillar, but passes 
perpendicularly through the overlying masses of gneiss. It 
is a fine example of a basaltic dyke. Several other dykes 
of basalt, or rather veins, as they are very much narrower, may 
also be seen projecting slightly from the roof of the archway, 
especially at the end which slopes down gradually. 

Hanging from the roof directly above the river I noticed a 
number of lianas (vdhy) strung together. These, it seems, 
are fixed in a large cavity in the mass of the rock above the 
archway, the breeding-place of numerous bats, and form a rude 
ladder, by which the natives climb into it in order to secure the 
young bats, which are used as food. The cavity itself is not 
visible. 

The first sight of the bridge, approaching it from below, is 
extremely imposing and charming, the lower of the two water- 
falls above referred to being visible in the distance through the 
great span of the archway. 

The top of the bridge is by no means so interesting, although 
both waterfalls at the head of the ravine are here distinctly 
visible, while the lower one only is seen from below. On the 
top of the bridge are some very ancient tombs, though all that 
is to be seen of them is some rude stones. 

Of all the natural phenomena I have seen in Madagascar, this 
bridge is by far the most remarkable. 

R. Baron (ED.). 


—_ Ra 
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A MALAGASY GHOST-STORY. 


NE evening I was sitting beneath the verandah of a house on the 
borders of the upper forest in Madagascar, It was one of those 
glorious evenings only to be found in the tropics, when the afterglow 
of sunset enriches and enhances the beauty of everything before 
darkness hides them for another night, when red flowers look like 
flame, and yellow like burnished gold. As the sun sank deeper below 
the horizon the colours slowly changed, one blending with another 
till all grew sombre. Over to the east, behind the forest, shot up the 
great white beams of the rising moon, distinct and regular. The trees 
stood out in bold relief; the very leaves seemed to separate and let the 
moonbeams through. 

Grand as was the scene, my thoughts, I must confess, were hardly 
in keeping with it; I was thinking of pigs. I had been told by some 
natives that some wild-pigs had been devastating their crops, and I was 
wondering how I could get a shot at them that night. 

As I sat puffing at my cigar, and wondering if it were possible to 
secure the services of an old native who was said to be exceptionally 
skilled in the matter of pigs, I saw a shadowy form coming towards me ; 
and presently the dusky figure of a native stepped out of the shadow 
into the moonlight, his white /émba (a long cloth worn by natives) 
shining brightly as he threw it farther over his shoulder. 

“Why!” I exclaimed, “it is Rainikéto himself—the very man I 
wanted. Hil! Rainikéto, will you go pig-hunting with me to-night ?” 

“How do you do, sir?’ he said, with native politeness, before he 
answered the question. ‘What did you ask, sir ?” 

“Come with me to-night to look for that old boar that is eating up 
all your manioc, will you ?” 

“Where ?” 

“Oh, anywhere; I don’t mind. At that little open glade in the 
forest about a rice-cooking* off, away to the east.” 

“At the clearing to the east ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I can’t go; I have business to do.” 

“Nonsense, man! What business can you have to do ?” 

“I can’t go, sir,” he said again, squatting down on his hams beside me, 
and arranging his /amba so as to cover his mouth. 

“But why ?” 

“T am an old man and don’t care for sitting up all night, as I used 
todo. I like sleeping better than shooting. But what made you choose 
that place 2?” 

“I thought it looked a likely spot, so many paths meet there.” 

“Go about midnight; you are certain to see a pig,” he said, looking 
up with a curious expression. 

I was surprised by the man’s manner, it was so totally different from 
anything I had been accustomed to see in a native. 





© A native way of measuring distance, equal to about a mile and a quarter. 
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“Funny you should pick that place,” he added after a time. 

“You seem to know it well and say it is good; then why ‘funny,’ my 
relation ?” 

“Oh, I know it very well.” 

“T'll give you a dollar to come with me !” 

The old man laughed. “It is a big sum,” he said, ‘‘a week’s pay. But 
not for fifteen weeks’ pay would I come to that place at night, my 
master.” 

“Oh, all right!” I said, pretending not to be curious, “I'll go 
myself.” 

I watched for some sign ; but he sat looking out straight before him 
and evidently disinclined to talk. ‘‘Is there a ghost there, Rainikoto ?” 

“Yes, perhaps,” he said, readjusting his Jamba. 

“Will you tell me about it ?” 

The old man sat perfectly still, as ifin deep thought. No European 
could sit so long without moving. Not a timb moved, not the quiver of 
aneyelid. I waited foran answer, but none came. After a time, he took 
out his small polished bamboo tobacco-box. Shaking out a large pinch 
of the snuff-like preparation into the palm of his hand, he opened his 
mouth, and with a peculiar jerk, tipped it in below his tongue, a decided 
hint for me that he meant to keep his story to himself, whatever it might 
be. I knew it was no good pressing him then, so I lit another cigar 
and took no apparent notice. Presently, native fashion, he spat out 
his tobacco, and seemingly addressing himself as much as me, he began: 

“White men don’t believe in ghosts and witchcraft and Vasfméa ;* 
they laugh at them and at those who do.” 

“Witchcraft, perhaps, my friend, and Vasimba and sikidy [sivination] 3 
but we like to hear of ghosts. I do not feel at all like laughing, 
indeed, I very much wish to hear about it.” 

“It was a long time ago” (he began so suddenly it made me start), 
“it was along time ago; two kings and queens have turned their backs 
upon us since then. ¢ I was but a little lad, but I remember it quite 
distinctly. Iam old; but I remember it well, as well as if it were only 
yesterday. My father was going into the forest to get wood, only a 
short distance, so he took me with him. We had not gone far when 
we heard the long low whine of a lost dog. ‘The boar-hunters are out 
early,’ said my father, evidently surprised, ‘they must have slept in the 
forest. Ho! é,é,é,é! he shouted; but there was no answer except 
from several dogs, which joined in one long howl. ‘Ah! they are all 
lost,’ he said, ‘and no one shouting to let them heat. Ho! @, 2, é, é! 
Ho! é,2, 2, a” 

“Again the loud chorus came ringing and echoing through the wood. 
We turned aside and made our way in the direction of the dogs. C 
upon cry now arose. I remember it well. Am I likely to forget it? It 
was early morning, and there had been a heavy dew; my feet were cold 
and wet, and the dogs frightened me. I felt chilled and scared. My 
father had girded himself, and his brown skin glistened in the morning 


* The Vazimba are the supposed aboriginal inhabitants, whose graves and spirits are held 
in great awe and respect. (See ANNUAL XVIIL., p. 129.) 

+ The native idiom in speaking of the decease of a Sovereign. These donot die, they,‘turn 
their backs’ on their subjects. 
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sun. How fast he went! pushing his way through the tangled growth. 
Icould searcely keep up with him, for the thorny creepers caught my 
legs, although my faher helped to clear the way, striking with his axe at 
the great lianas that stopped our path. I think in the excitement he 
almost forgot me, for he guessed that something was wrong, and he 
held his spear ready shortened in his right hand. It seemed along, 
long time before we reached the dogs. They were all together in the 
clearing to the east. It has not grown up as others do; it is just the 
same. There they sat, some howling, some licking the wounds received 
from a tussle with the boar. ‘Look, father; what is that? I cried. 
‘Adré! adré! it is a corpse. There are two: Rainimanga and Rainizafy 
both killed by one pig,’ he said, turning them over. Ah! I remember 
them well, sir, those gashed bodies. It was a horrible sight for any one, 
much more for a little lad. The shaft of a broken spear lay near; and 
still grasped in the hand of one lay the second spear. A look of 
surprise spread over my father’s face as he gazed upon the man who 
held the spear. ‘This wound would not have killed, and he never 
threw his spear. The other is nearly torn to bits! His spear has 
gone,’ he said. ‘I do not understand. And what is this ? Money! 
fifteen dollars! How came that money here? Seven in one purse, and 
eight in the other? He looked at me, and then, as if thinking 
aloud, he added: ‘No! I will not take it. It has bad luck in it. 
I'll give it to their wives. Besides, if I kept it they would say I had 
killed these men. I wish 1 knew how they got it, though!’ 

“We soon raised the whole neighbourhood. The two men had come 
from the village over yonder, “he said, pointing with his lips to a 
village about three miles away,” and their friends went and brought 
the Sodies in. What wailing and mourning there was! what beating 
of tom-toms! But the money my father gave up was much more 
talked about than the deaths. Never had any one but the chief— 
nay not even he—had so much before. The funeral was very grand: 
several oxen were killed, and there was a lot of #daka [native rum] in 
siny [earthen water-pots]. The money was a great comfort to their 
wives. We heard soon afterwards that a trader from the coast had 
dropped his purse, aud he offered a reward; but then the reward was 
less than the money in the purse, so of course he never got it. 

“I soon ceased to think of that day, though the shock lasted long. 
As I grew up, I too became a hunter and forester. Malagasy, as you 
know, are not fond of hunting like you white men; the Bezdnozano 
tribe are the most so ; but even only a few of us care for it. I liked it 
and soon became proficient. One day a white man came to our village 
and stayed there. He was looking for birds, which he skinned; he 
never ate them, which surprised us. He taught me to skin and shoot; 
and when he went away he gave me the gun. I was very proud of it; 
and soon I found I could get wild-pig much easier by waiting for them 
at nights and shooting than by hunting them with dogs. So I used to 
go to the bush where you wish to go to to-night.” 

He looked up at me with a sharp, keen, sidelong glance, as if to read 
my thoughts, and then proceeded: “I nearly always got some, though 
you white men don’t, for you have no patience; you sit and wait for 
one hour, perhaps, and then you get up and walk a little, or think 
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another place better, or go home; but we Malagasy will sit without 
moving for hours. Whenever pigs came this way, I was sure to be 
waiting for them, and the glade you mentioned was a favourite place. 
You'll see some to-night, sir, when you go, for I know their habits well. 
The herd that were in the sweet-potatoes and manioc last night will 
come that way; they will be there about midnight and return about 
second cock-crow.” 

His wrinkled old face broke into a sort of satirical smile, as he 
paused. Without knowing quite why, I began to feel ‘creepy ;’ but I 
answered with apparent unconcern : ‘Well, I hope so, Rainikoto. But 
you have not yet told me about the ghost, you know.” . 

“Oh, I shall, I am coming to it. But you had better go, and it 
will save me the trouble of telling you. You will see it all then for 
yourself.” 

“I should like to hear it first, you know, to see if it agrees with what 
you saw.” 

“Well, master, you are my father and mother, and I should Ilke to 
please you, but it is a long story.” 

“Go on, my relation,” I said, answering his politeness in the orthodox 
way. He got up, readjusted his lamba, and squatting down a little 
more in front of me, began: 

“It was on the 15th day of the moon Alahasaty”— 

“Why ! that’s to-day!” I said. 

“Is it?” he said. “Let me think. Yes: soit is. That is funny.— 
Well, it was on this very day, about ten years ago, I went to watch for 
pigs at yonder glade. It was just such another night as this. The day 

ad been very hot, and these little whirlwinds had been raising their 
dusty columns on the road—the spirits of our forefathers visiting the 
earth or returning to heaven, we Malagasy say. There had been a good 
many that day, I remember well. But they have not much to do with 
the story, nothing at least in your eyes. A herd of pigs had been among 
the village crops the night before. I had tracked them and found out 
the way they had come. I noticed the slot of a huge boar, and I 
meant to have him. They passed right through the clearing. That 
glade has never altered, as the others do; it is the same now as 
then; and it was the same then as when I was a little boy; but it 
never struck me till after that night, and then I noticed it. The grass 
grows just the same, and the trees do not seem to change.” 

The old man, I noticed, was dropping into the native style of rhetoric, 
a form not unseldom heard in British pulpits, a certain reckless way of 
wandering up and down the keys of thought, and then the persistent 
striking of a single chord, with an emphasis varying directly as the 
number of repetitions. 

“Ay, it was just such another night as this, just the same; the same 
little fleecy clouds rushed across the full moon. The children were 
dancing in its rays, as they are now down yonder, and their song came 
tising and falling on the wind as now you hear it. The night was just the 
same; the crickets chirped and whistled in the grass; the great cicada 
rang his rattle as loudly as he now is doing—just the same. The dew 
was sparkling on the broad leaves, like tears on the cheeks of a young 
wife who has lost her child, her first-born. The frogs croaked in )the 
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marshes—a sign of rain, I’ve heard you say; we call it the women’s 
Parliament, for it is no sign of rain. Croak they will, as frogs and 
women always must. They could not live without it; aye master, the 
night was just— 

“The same, my dear relation. Let us agree that the night was just 
the same,” I said, breaking in rather rudely, perhaps. ‘The very birds, 
beasts, fishes, insects, you know, they always are the same except when 
it is raining.” 

“I said you would laugh at me. If you laugh already, what will you 
do before the end ?” 

“I laugh! My dearest father and mother, I am so anxious to hear 
the end that I have even been rude. Pray excuse my haste; my 
eagerness out-stepped my manners.” Malagasy are not easily offended, 
and he soon went on again. 

“It was a short time before midnight that I started. I took my gun 
and spear and the usual little hatchet we all carry. No one went with 
me—I was quite alone. I soon reached the place and sat down, hiding 
behind a large clump of stvadi,* through the broad leaves of which 1 
could watch the whole glade from end to end, It is about thirty réfy 
(fathoms) long. The moon shone brightly; not a cloud obscured its 
rays; not a breath of wind could be felt inside the forest ; but the tops 
of the taller trees rustled gently, and the twisting leaves showed their 
white linings with every little puff. The tree-frogs alone seemed to 
break the silence, for they alone were near me. 

“I had sat about two hours and had seen nothing. I began to 
think the pigs must have passed out, or gone another way; and I had 
made up my mind to alter my position, so as to see them better when 
they came back in the early morning ; but still I sat on, not caring to 
own myself at fault. I was just opening my tobacco-box, and had 
put my gun down by my side; my spear was sticking upright in the 
ground before me, and my axe on my knees, when I became conscious 
that something was going to happen, but I knew not what. I felt my 
head, to see if I were faint or dreaming. I never felt any feeling 
like it before, or since—a sort of trembling, cold, indescribable feeling, 
as if one’s spirit were fighting with one’s body. I was afraid, and 
thought I was ill--perhaps dying, perhaps bewitched, and I rose to 
go home. So disturbed was I, that 1 forgot to pick up my gun. Just at 
that moment a huge boar rushed past, his bristles all up, and his little 
eyes flaming from under his grizzled brows. He was covered with 
mud from head to tail ; his jaws were set as if for fighting; he looked 
distressed and evidently hunted, being hard put to it. He was the 
largest and oldest boar I had ever seen, for his hornst were very long 
and large, and his tusks gleamed long and sharp in the moonlight. I 
could easily have shot him, had T had my gun; but I was startled 
and surprised, and he was past before I regained my presence of mind. 
I held my axe, though, and without knowing what I did, I hurled it 
after him. Round and round it flew and lit a foot in front. I 
thought it must have grazed him, but he never stopped. I was 





© [A shrub, Solanum auriculatum, Ait—Eps.] 
+ The Malagasy wild-boar has a large horn-like growth above each tusk. 
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astonished, for nothing followed ; and a thing that did not strike me 
at once, but which I vividly recalled afterwards, was that there was 
no sound, yet he had run right through some dry fern.” 

The old man stopped and altered his position. It evidently made 
him nervous to recall that night's adventures, even when sitting inside 
a verandah and near one of the all-powerful white men. Glancing 
timidly over his shoulder, be began again : 

“I got up, master, and picked up the axe. For a time the funny 
feeling had left me, owing, I suppose, to the excitement; but as 
I touched the axe, of hand shook like a rush in the wind and became 
as cold as the dead. I looked at it to see if there was blood on it, 
and I ran my finger along the edge. It was the finger of the other 
hand, and it shivered like the hand that held the axe. I was horribly 
afraid now, and knew not what to think. I wished to go home; but I 
wished still more to know what had become of the boar, and what had 
chased it. I remembered his enormous size, and I thought my eyes, 
being ill, might have magnified it, or that I had even seena vision. I 
stooped down to examine the slot in the wet clay, but there was not 
a mark. I could not believe it. I knelt down and peered into the 
clay; nota sign. I was on the point of rising—oh, sir, I shall never 
forget it, no! not to my dying day. There he was!—the boar! 
tight on me, not ten yards off, and coming hard down on me—looking 
death in every line. 1 gasped, I shuddered ; but I was still a man, and 
all my trembling ceased as I jumped up for one last effort. There was 
no room to move, for I had followed him out of the glade to that 
narrow passage between the high clay banks; for there, if anywhere, 
I knew his marks would show. Five feet perpendicular banks on either 
hand, and an immense boar in full charge. le had come without noise, 
or I must have heard him yards away. I had just time to get on my 
feet and strike at his head with the axe with all my force; I meant, as 
soon as I felt the axe bite, to jump high and so miss the rush and tusks. 
It was no use to jump and not strike, for he would have turned on me 
again. I just saw his great red carcase as it loomed before me; there 
was time for much thought, but for little action. Down came my 
axe on his head; but there was no resistance! I lost my balance, for 
Thad thrown all my weight on to the blow, and fell right on to the top 
of him 

“I shut my eyes and breathed a prayer to the Great Spirit to receive 
my soul. I knew I was a dead man, unless a miracle was wrought, for 
I should never be able to get up before he would be on me again, even 
if he missed me then. How long I lay I knew not; but at last I found 
I was lying unhurt in the path, and no sign of the boar. I looked 
cautiously round without rising, in case he was there, waiting for me. 
How I ever missed his head I could not then imagine, for I was an 
expert axeman, and saw the blade fairly on him. Some sudden twist 
had saved him, I thought. But what was he doing? I thought him 
mad. For there he stood at bay against a tree near the glade; but not 
a sound, not a grunt, rushing as if at dogs with all his bristles set. 
Look, master, I see him now!” The old man had got up; his eyes 
glared as his excitement increased, and I confess to having felt very 
uncomfortable myself. 
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“Look! there he stands! No, no! you can’t see him, butI do! Yes! 
I see it all over again. I see him rushing madly at those phantom dogs, 
biting, goring, trampling. shaking them off; and then with one wild 
tush he broke his bay and run right up to me—spirit of my fore- 
fathers !—right through me, and only a shudder, a dull, trembling, cold, 
clammy shudder, as on he went. My hair stood on end; my tongue 
clave to the roof of my mouth, a horrid taste filled it; my knees shook ; 
my heart leaped and bounded against my ribs, and I could not move. 
On he tushed. I watched him—aye, how I watched him! the great 
boar’s ghost, for now I knew. Back again he caffe. He kept about 
the place. In desperation and half crazy myself, I gained strength to 
strike another blow. My axe passed through him, leaving a large gap, 
that closed again. My dread increased, and I thought I should have 
died. Fifteen dollars, you say! Nay! not for all the money you have 
would I pass that night again. It would mean death now, for I am older, 
and my heart could not bear the strain, even if that were all. 

“But there is worse, worse! I wonder I ever lived to tell the tale. 
The boar had broken by twice, and was standing for the third time, 
when I saw two men run into the glade. They were girded tight, and 
had on the little straw skull-caps we foresters wear. They each had his 
spear raised, and rushed together towards the boar. I saw their mouths 
work, but heard no sound. They were both fine tall men, almost of 
the same height, and very like each other—for were they not brothers! 
I was then almost in a stupor from long-continued fear. I could neither 
move nor speak, only look. I wished to cry out, but could not, for I 
knew they must be the two men, Rainimanga and Rainizafy, whose 
bodies we had found dead years ago, when I was but a little boy. I 
knew I should see how it all happened now. _I was close to where they 
passed, but they took no notice of me. As they did so, the same chill 
ran through me once more, as it had done when the boar passed by. 
As they ran on, an evil look came over the face of the hindermost. 
I never saw so fiendish an expression ; all the evil passions man is 
prone to seemed stamped upon that face. Handsome as he was, he 
looked like a kindly.* 

“I could see all plainly, for an artificial light lit upon both the men 
and the boar. The hideousness of the man’s expression increased till he 
got within a few yards of the boar; then he leaped upon his brother 
from behind and seized his throat. Ah! what a fearful struggle that 
was! I shrieked and shrieked; but my mouth was parched, and the 
scream ended only in an uncertain sound. I tried to shut my eyes, 
but I could not. Over and over the two rolled, but the vice-like grip 
never relaxed. The eyes seemed to start from the head of the one 
that was held; his face blackened, blood began to trickle from 
his mouth. It was horrible, horrible! A few moments more and 
all was over. 

“The murderer arose, gave one look at the corpse, picked up his 
spear and rushed at the boar, which still stood at bay. High above his 
head he raised his spear, poised it, gave it the twisting motion, and then, 
quick as lightning, threw it. It struck well, just behind the shoulder. 





* A kind of ghostly demon, the half-decomposed body of a man come to life again, 
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With one savage bite, the boar severed the shaft and charged the man. 
In the murder of his brother he had forgotten bis axe. The boar was 
upon him. One great shock, and his leg was ripped up as he turned to 
flee. Back again, another rush before he had recovered himself, and 
the tusks ran into the bone and severed the sinews. The man staggered 
and fell. He dragged himself slowly, but another rush of the huge 
animal, and his side was open. Then the boar, with bloodshot eyes and 
staggering gait, ran away to die. I fainted, and when I recovered, it 
was dawn. For a year I was ill, and I have never sat for pig in that glade 
since.” 

“That day was the rsth day of the moon Alahasaty?” I asked. He 
nodded. ‘I think, my dearest father and mother,” I said, “you must 
have been asleep.” Whereupon he shook his head, rose slowly and 
departed. 

C. P. Cory. 
(From Chambers’s Journal, Sept. 9, 1893.) 


THE MAMMALS OF MADAGASCAR: 


MALAGASY ANIMALS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE NATURAL 
ORDERS, WITH NOTES ON THEIR HABITS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
PART I# 


CuarreR 1V.—TuHeE Lemurorpa (continued) ; THE Truz Lemurs. 


Il.—Tue Lemuripz. We have now to consider the Lemurs proper, 
of which, according to M. Grandidier’s classification, there are no fewer 
than is species and varieties in the genus Lemur alone: and all of which, 
as already observed, are confined to Madagascar and the Comoro Islands. 

As to this family, M. Pollen makes the following general remarks : 
“There is only one species in which the tail presents, instead of one 
uniform colour, alternate rings of white and black, viz., Lemur catta. 
The others may be divided into three groups: (1) those of one uniform 
tint, whose ears are almost hidden under the thick and long fur. To 
this group belong (a) Lemur varius, a species exceeding all others in 
size, with black throat and a very variable system of coloration, and 
of which (4) Z. ruder is only a variety, and (c) the LZ. macaco of Linneus. 
(z) The second group has the muzzle of a light or whitish tint; this 
contains (a) L. coronatus, (b) L. mongoz, and its variety (c), L. nigrifrons. 
(3) And in the third group, all the species have the muzzle of a more or 
less deep black or, more rarely, passing into brown. These are (a) LZ. 





© Continued from ANNUAL XVIL,, p. 84. 
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rubriventer, (b) L. albifrons, (c) L. rufifrons, and (d) L. albimanus.” It 
may also be remarked that although some of the Lemurs are nocturnal, 
and others diurnal in their habits, they all differ from the Indris group 
in subsisting on a mixed diet ; iusects, small reptiles, birds’ eggs, and the 
callow young of birds forming at least as important a part of their food 
as fruits. It is probably owing to this mixed diet that they are of a 
much hardier disposition than those of the Indris group, so that they 
flourish in confinement in Europe so well as not infrequently to breed, 
the number of young produced at a birth being either one or two. 

“In consequence of their arms being longer in proportion to their legs 
than in the Indris group, the true Lemurs and their allies, when on the 
ground, are inthe habit of going on all-fours, although capable of 
taking leaps of great length. The true Lemurs may be distinguished 
from the other members of the group to which they belong by the 
length of their snouts, and the large size of their tufted ears, as well as 
by their diurnal habits.” 

1, The Variable or Ruffed Lemur (Lemur varius, Geoff.). This species, 
says M. Pollen, has, so far, been observed only in the eastern central 
forests of Madagascar. It is found in large companies and is shy 
in character. Its voice is very powerful and can be heard at a 
considerable distance ; and the howling which a number of them make 
when together resembles the roaring ofa lion [sic] and is truly frightful. 
There are many varieties of this species ; 3 1 some, black tints 
predominate, in others, white, while some are entirely white, and 
others are entirely black; the white tint is very general near the skin, 
and the black occurs in patches, the tail being completely black. The 
muzzle is long and prominent, and it has a ruff of long whitish hair 
round the throat and cheeks. M. Pollen is almost certain that the 
Lemur ruber of some naturalists is only a red variety of Z. varius, having 
seen a specimen whose fur changed in colour so as to be identical with 
that of Z. varius. M. Grandidier also classes the Red Lemur as a variety 
only of the Variable Lemur. It is called Varikdndana by the Beétsimisa- 
taka. 

Mr. Ellis describes the habits of some of these Lemurs which he 
observed in captivity, and says that “though covered with thick, almost 
woolly, hair, they seemed to be ill at ease in wet or cold weather, but to 
luxuriate in the warm sunshine. I often noticed two or three of them 
together on a fine morning, after rain, raised up on their hind legs, on 
the outside of the house, leaning back against the wall with their fore 
legs spread out, evidently enjoying the warmth of the sun.” “One we 
had on board ship conveyed its food—boiled rice and fruit—to its mouth 
by the hand ; it was gentle and sociable, and seemingly grateful for any 
trifling notice or kindness. I frequently gave it water, which it lapped 
like a dog. It was scrupulously clean and seemed unable to endure 
any tar or other dirt on its shaggy coat.” This species is said to be the 
largest of all the true Lemurs. 

2. The Red Lemur (Lemur varius, var. ruber). This is a large and 
handsome animal, chiefly of a warm reddish brown, with black markings 
on the face. It is seen occasionally in the upper belt of the eastern 
forest. Native name, Varikdndana. As regards its classification, see 
the opinion of M. Pollen quoted above, 
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3. The Macaco or Black Lemur (Lemur macaco, L.; L. niger, Geoff. ; 
L. leucomystax, Bartl.). These animals appear to be confined to the 
north-western parts of Madagascar, and are found in the forests from 
Diego-Suarez, at the extreme north, to Bémbatdka Bay and the island 
of Nésibé on the north-west coast. They live in companies, keeping to 
the tops of high trees in impenetrable woods. These Lemurs are 
mostly seen at evening, when there is often a truly frightful uproar 
produced by their united outcries. Sometimes these cries are varied by 
a kind of growling, which is specially employed on the approach of any 
danger. The agility which they display in leaping from tree to tree is 
incredible ; one can hardly follow them with one’s eyes, and it is more 
easy to shoot a bird in rapid flight than to shoot these animals when 
leaping. They have also the habit, when hunted, of letting themselves 
fall suddenly from high trees into the bushes ; but the hunter, believing 
them to be dead, is soon undeceived by seeing them reappear at a 
considerable distance upon other trees, so that the pursuit of them be- 
comes very difficult. 

If brought up in the house while quite young, these animals soon be- 
come very tame and gentle. Perched on the shoulder of their owner, 
they will eat any food he may offer them. They are fond of fruit, 
especially of bananas, which are indeed their ordinary food in a wild 
state. They are also very partial to the brains of birds, which they suck 
out and eat after having broken the skull with their molar teeth; the 
test of the bird is then thrown away. 

In certain parts of Madagascar it is unlawful to kill these Lemurs, or 
even to keep them living or dead. M. Pollen says: ‘Each time that I 
visited the island of Ndsifaly (N.W. coast), I had to take great care to 
assure the people that I would not bring any Lemurs, which, so the 
inhabitants say, would profane the island. Once it happened that the 
people of the island obliged me to take my booty to a village on the 
mainland of Madagascar, and to do this before landing on Nosifaly, so as. 
not to bring misfortune on the inhabitants of the ‘sacred island,’ for that 
is the meaning of its name (/aly=/ady, tabooed, sacred ; ndsy, island).” 

The native name of the Black Lemur is Akémba. The males are always 
black in colour from youth upwards, while the females are yellowish- 
red, sometimes pale and sometimes dark, with white whiskers and a 
white patch on the lower part of the back. The fleshy pads on the feet and 
hands of this Lemur are largely developed, as described in the introduc- 
tory remarks upon the sub-order generally. 

“A female of this species in the Gardens of the Zoological Society 
twice gave birth to a young one, and thus afforded an opportunity of 
seeing the curious manner in which the true Lemurs carry their offspring. 
The young one born on the 24th of March, 1884, proved to be a female, 
and was of the same brown colour as its mother. On the 3rd of April 
in the following year the second young one was born, which was a male, 
and at the time of birth it was of the black hue of its father. Each of 
these young ones was carried lying nearly across the abdomen of its 
mother, with its tail passed round her, and thus on to its neck, so as to 
afford a firm attachment; and it is believed that, at ieast in the wild 
state, the young are at a later period carried on their mother’s back.”* 


‘* The Royal Natural History, vol. 1., p. 215. 
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Of a female of this species in the Regent’s Park Gardens, Mr. A. D. 
Bartlett says: ‘I imagine from her voice, which is a kind of hoarse 
croaking bark, rapidly and frequently repeated, that the male would 
probably produce a louder and more powerful note, since the voice of 
the male of an allied species is certainly astonishingly powerful and can 
be heard at a great distance; while the voice of the female, although 
loud and discordant, is comparatively weak. Nevertheless it is a very 
unpleasant series of loud, grunting, grating barks, sufficient to alarm a 
nervous traveller, should he be in the forest at dark and unacquainted 
with the size and nature of the animal producing these loud and dismal 
sounds.”* 

. The Mongoose Lemur (Lemur mongos, L.). This Lemur has a long 
head, flat forehead, and large canine teeth. It is of a general reddish- 
grey colour, but the crown of the head and the face and chin are black ; 
and there is a streak of the same colour up the forehead. The cheeks 
and the side of the forehead are iron-grey, and this and its black nose 
distinguish it. It carries its long bushy tail well erect as it moves about, 
jumping on all-fours from place to place, and grunts with pleasure when 
fed and noticed. 

s—10. As will be seen by referring to the Tabular List, M. 
Grandidier distinguishes six distinct varieties of this species besides the 
type. These are named according to the colouring of the fur about the 
face and neck, as (5) the Collared Lemur (Lemur mongos, var. collaris), (6) 
the Black-fronted Lemur (Z. mongos, var. nigrifrons, Geoff.), (7) the 
White-fronted Lemur (Z. mongoz, var. albifrons), (8) the Red-fronted 
Lemur (Z. mongoz, var. rufifrons, Benn.), (9) the Ashy-crowned Lemur 
(ZL. mongos, var. cinereiceps), and (10) the Red-footed Lemur (Z. 
mongoz, var. rufipes). Of these there is not much to remark upon, as 
in habits and disposition they appear to differ little, if in anything, 
from the type species. Several of the White-fronted Lemurs have 
been brought to England from time to time, and have been kept 
in the Regent’s Park Zoological Gardens from as long ago as 1830. 
Their habits are simple enough. They often exhibit great vivacity, and 
are much given to leaping from one object to another, in which they are 
aided by the pad-like structure of the hands and feet. One of these 
Lemurs was sent to the great naturalist Buffon as a present and lived 
with him for several years. It was very good-natured and tame and full 
of fun while still young, but became cross and vicious, as well as very 
thievish, when old. It eventually died from the effects of cold, from 
which it always suffered much.t 

11—14. Of the four following species of Lemur I have been unable to 
obtain any Rarticulars and can only give their names, which are as follows : 
—(11) the Intensely Black Lemur (Lemur nigerrimus), (12) the White- 
handed Lemur (Z. albimanus), (13) the Crowned Lemur (Z. coronatus, 
Gray), and (14) the Red-bellied Lemur (L. rubriventer, 1.G. St.-Hil.). 

15. The Ring-tailed Lemur (Lemur catia, L.). This pretty species 
is perhaps the best-known of all the Lemuridz from its handsomely mark- 
ed tail, which is ringed with black and white bands, thus clearly distin- 
guishing it from all the other species of the family or of the sub-order. 


* Proc, Zool. Soc. 1862 ; Dec. 9. 
+ See Cassell's Natural History (new od.) ; vol. t., p. 228, 
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It appears to bear a sea-voyage and transportation to a distance more 
easily than many of the Lemurs, and is therefore frequently seen in Mau- 
ritius and Bourbon, as well as in still more distant places, where it is 
commonly known by the rather absurd name of the “‘Madagascar Cat”! 
M. Pollen says of it: “This species, so characteristic by its strongly 
marked colours, inhabits the south-western forests,* and I have never 
observed it in other parts of the island. The specimens I obtained 
came from Fiherénana and the Mahafaly and Masikéro provinces ; but, 
according to Sganzin, it is also found in Andsy, on the south-east coast. 
These Lemurs, like their congeners, live together in considerable num- 
bers and are hardly distinguishable from them in habits. They are 
extremely active and leap with great grace and agility from tree to tree. 
The little plaintive cry which they utter at intervals resembles that of 
our domestic cat. In captivity this Lemur soon becomes attached to 
its owner. One I saw on board the corvette Duple'x was quite one of 
the family and loved to play with the dog and the cabin-boys. This 
gentle animal protected in a special manner a little monkey, taking care 
of it like an infant, licking it and nursing it in its arms. It leaped 
with grace and astonishing agility for an adult animal; it had the habit 
of frequently stretching out its arms and fixing its eyes on the sun.” 

The Rev. G. A. Shaw says of the Ring-tailed Lemur :} ‘As far as m: 
experience of seven years goes, these Lemurs are found only in the sout 
and south-western borders of the Bétsiléo province of Madagascar. A 
forest extends along the whole eastern side of this region, fringing the 
table-land, and covering all the slopes down into the low land bordering 
the sea ; but nowhere in these forests have the Ring-tailed Lemurs been 
found. Their habitat in the south and south-west is among the rocks, 
over which they can easily travel, where it is impossible for the people, 
although bare footed, to follow. An examination of their hands will 
show that they are pre-eminently adapted for this kind of locomotion. 
The palms are long, smooth, level, and leather-like, and enable the 
animal to find a firm footing on the slippery wet rocks, much on the 
same principle as that which enables the fly to walk up a pane of glass. 
The thumbs on the hinder hands are very much smaller in proportion 
than in the Lemurs inhabiting the forests, which depend upon their 
grasping power for their means of progression. These latter spring from 
tree to tree, and very rarely, if ever, touch the ground, except in search 
of water. Hence the Ring-tailed Lemurs are an exception to the general 
habits of the Lemuride, in that they are not arboreal. There are very few 
trees near their district, and those that do grow there are very stunted 
and bushy. 

“These Lemurs are provided with two long canine teeth or fangs in 
the upper jaw, those of the male being considerably longer than those 
of the female. These they use to take away the outer coating of the 
fruit of the prickly-pear, which is full of fine spines and constitutes their 
chief article of winter food, and which grows abundantly in the crevices 
and around the foot of the rocks. Their summer food consists of differ- 
ent kinds of wild figs and bananas. Their fangs are doubtless used as 





© See, however, Mr. Shaw's statoment as to their habitat given in the following paragraph, 
+ “Notes on Four Species of Lemur brought alive to England in 1879 ;" Proc. Zoo, Soc, 
1879; Ps 132. 
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weapons of self-defence, although when fighting, I have noticed that they 
depend a great deal upon their hands, with which they scratch and 
strike. I have seen the male put a dog larger than itself to the rout in 
this way. 

“They are very easily tamed, and in captivity will eat almost any kind of 
fruit, but do not like meat in any form. [They are, however, extremely fond 
of spiders.) By a little care they can be induced to feed upon cooked 
rice, upon which they thrive. In their natural state they do not drink, 
as is proved not only from the native accounts, but also by the fact that 
for the first month or two after being caught, and while living on bana- 
nas, they do not drink. It is curious that all the species of Lemur living 
on the west, including the two kinds of White Lemur, appear to subsist 
without water, while all those on the east invariably drink at their 
meals.” 

The mamma or teats of this species are two in number and are placed 
near the armpits. They have usually but one, or at most two, young 
ones at a birth, the period of gestation being about a hundred and ten 
days. The young animal is born almost naked and without fur. “They 
cling on to their mother’s fur, and, holding on to that over her stomach 
and abdomen, they lie across her, so that when she draws up her legs, 
she either hides the little one effectually, or it may be seen hairless in 
the folds of the mother’s groin. After a while, and as the young Lemur 
becomes better clothed and stronger, it leaves this snug and warm 
retreat and crawls up on to the mother’s back and seizes her fur, holding 
on with such tenacity that she can jump and bound about without 
unseating her little burden.” 

There is one point of great interest in the throat of this Lemur, for 
it has a small laryngal pouch, resembling the great one in the throat of 
the American Monkeys called Howlers; while the hyoid bone resem- 
bles that of the Carnivora rather than that of the Monkeys. It appears 
therefore as a kind of link between the two orders. 

Two of the smaller species of Lemuride are classed ina distinct genus 
from the true Lemurs and are known as Hapalemur (H. simus and H. 
griseus), or ‘Gentle Lemurs’ (Gr. Aapalos, soft, tender). 

16, The Broad-nosed Gentle Lemur (Hapalemur simus, Gray). A 
specimen of this animal was brought alive to England in 1878 by the 
Rev. G. A. Shaw, and of it he gives the following particulars :— 

“This one was caught and chained up last January. It came from 
the higher-level forests on the eastern side of the Betsileo, among the 
bamboos, on which it appears in a great measure to subsist. Its teeth 
are different from those of any other kind of Lemur with which I am 
acquainted. It has the few, sharp, outwardly inclined teeth in the lower 
jaw in the front common to all Lemurs, and which they use as scrapers, 
and not to bite with. Besides these, nearly all its teeth are serrated 
cutting-teeth, and are arranged, not in opposition, but so as mutually to 
intersect. In this respect it is admirably accommodated to suit the 
country in which it lives, since with the greatest facility it can bite off the 
young shoots of the bamboo, and mince up a whole handful of grass 
blades and stalks at once, each bite cutting clean like a pair of scissors. 
Like very many grass-eating animals, it seems to feed nearly all day long. 
For several months I had this one chained on the lawn, and it scarcely 
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ceased gathering the grass within its reach and eating it from morning 
till evening. It is also unlike other Lemurs in its dislike of fruit. I 
have tempted it with very many different kinds of berries and fruits 
growing in the forest, but it would not touch any of them. It is very 
fond of cooked meat and also of sugar-cane; and it was owing to its 
desire for sugar that it has been coaxed to eat cooked rice, which is now 
its staple food. It is furnished with a remarkably broad pad on each of 
the hinder thumbs, by means of which it is enabled to grasp firmly even 
the smallest surfaces. Unlike most other Lemurs, its head is very 
round, although the female has a somewhat more pointed snout than 
the specimen now in the Society’s Gardens. Its cry is very peculiar, at 
times resembling the quack of a duck, at other times loud and piercing. 
Its tail is long, but not very bushy.” 

17. The Grey Gentle Lemur (Hapalemur griseus, Is. Geof. St.-Hil. ; 
Lemur griseus, Geoff. ; Hapalemur griseifrons, Is, Geof. St.-Hil.). Of this 
species M. Pollen gives an interesting account, which I shall translate 
and quote in full ; it is as follows : 

“This little species, which the north-western Malagasy call Bdkombdlo, 
prefers the bamboo woods for its abode. I have found it at some 
distance from the coast, on the banks of the River Ambaséana. The 
natives had so often spoken to me of these animals that I could not 
resist the desire to go and observe them myself. The Tankarana, who 
only could guide me to the place, however, made a thousand objections, 
saying that it would be very difficult fora European to hunt in the bamboo 
woods ; that he would tear his clothes at every step; that he would be 
constantly wounded by the spines and sharp-pointed leaves of the bam- 
boos ; that it was very far to go, and that I should fall ill on the way; in 
short, that the road would be impracticable for a foreigner. But I at 
last succeeded, by giving them small presents, in presuading them to 
conduct me to the places frequented by these animals. I set out on 
Nov. 2, 1864, at early morning, accompanied by two Tankarana ot 
Ambatordngana, for T4nimalandy, a region where one finds forests ot 
bamboo inhabited by these little Lemurs.* After a difficult march ot 
several hours we reached a dense bamboo wood, where I was able to 
kill several of these animals. I was obliged to crawl along on the 
ground, a style of travelling which gave me frightful pain in the loins, 
besides getting frequently wounded with the sharp points of the bamboo 
leaves. 

“The Hapalemurs rest during the wnole of the daytime, sleeping on 
the highest stems of the bamboos, their backs curved, with their heads 
placed between the thighs, and their tails over the back. They are 
entirely nocturnal in their habits, which, however, does not prevent them 
perceiving any enemy and saving themselves at the approach of the 
hunter. Their food consists of the young leaves of the bamboo, at least 
I have always found their stomachs filled with this substance. These 
animals are very sluggish during the day, but during the night they 
display an agility and activity almost incredible. Their cry consists of a 
little grunt, like that of a pig, but much less distinct. It appears that 
this species bears its young in the montas of December and January. I 


* Part of their native name, bo/o=volo, bamboo, apparently refers to their habitat; the Gret 
portion of it, doko or Bokony, is obscure. 
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once kept one of these little animals for some months in captivity. I 
fed him on bananas, mangoes, and cooked rice, but he would not touch 
the rice unless forced to do so by hunger. He had the bad habit of 
gnawing his tail, as monkeys do when kept in confinement. When any 
one held up his finger at him, he was very angry, showing his teeth and 
setting up a sudden grunting.” 

The general tint of the upper portion of the body of Hapalemur griseus 
is brown, passing, in some examples, to yellowish, in others to red, and 
brighter below the head than elsewhere; the tinting of the under parts 
of the body is grey, as denoted by its specific name. 

18. The Weasel-Lemur (Lepilemur mustelinus, Is. Geof. St.-Hil., 1854). 
The genus to which this animal belongs is characterized by a total want 
of incisors in the upper jaw. This species, to which the natives of the 
north-western parts of Madagascar give the name of Fitliky, presents 
much similarity, as regards both form and habitat, to the Chirogaleus 
Surcifer, yet to be described, since it inhabits the forests both of the 
western and eastern sides of the island, it is nocturnal and lives in 
hollow trees, and is about two feet in length, the tail being quite the 
longer half of its whole dimensions. It is often seen in company with 
the Cheirogaleus. These animals are said to be more stupid and sluggish 
than the Lemur just described, the Bokombolo, and the Malagasy assured 
M. Pollen that they sometimes kill them during the daytime by strokes 
of a stick, and that they eat their flesh. Their food consists of the flow- 
ers, buds, and leaves of trees, as well as certain fruits. 

tg9—z1. The second species of the genus Lepilemur, L. ruficaudatus, 
is described by M. Grandidier as including three varieties: (1) the Red- 
tailed Weasel-Lemur (type), (2) the Pale-tailed Weasel-Lemur (Z. ruficau- 
datus, var. pallidicauda), and (3) the Ridged Weasel-Lemur (L. rujicau- 
datus, var. dorsalis). In habits they probably differ but little from the 
first species described. 

The six remaining species of the Lemuride include the smallest 
and prettiest of the Lemuroid animals. Until recently they were all 
included in one genus, Chetrogaleus* (the Microcebus of some natur- 
alists), but MM. Milne-Edwards and Grandidier have more recently 
seen reason to form two new genera for two of them, which they 
have named Phaner and Mirza respectively, as will be seen. These 
six species have long bushy tails, and are somewhat squirrel-like 
in appearance. But a very interesting fact about them is that they all 
hibernate, like our English Hedgehogs, Dormice, and Bats, as well as 
many reptiles and not a few insects. At the approach of the cooler 
season of the year, having previously stored up in their bodies, especially 
in their long tails, a supply of fat, they retire to their nests in hollow 
trees, and curling themselves snugly up, sleep away several weeks until 
the hot weather returns again. The fat 1s slowly absorbed; and the 
blood sent out of the heart is not entirely the bright scarlet and oxygen- 
ated fluid of ordinary times, but is largely mixed with the impure 
darker blood from the veins; so that when the animal arouses from its 
sleep, it is thin and lean, and its tail is miserably attenuated. They all 
appear to be nocturnal in their habits, and the eyes are large and beauti- 





© Xeir, hand ; gale, weasel, 
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fully adapted for seeing in the twilight, and they pounce upon their prey, 
insects and even stmaall birds, with wonderful celerity. 

22. The Fork-crowned Mouse-Lemur or Cheirogale (Phaner furct- 
Ser, Grand. ; Cheirogaleus furcifer, 1s. Geof. St.-Hil.; Lepilemur furcifer, 
G. R. Gray ;* Microcebus furefer St.-G. Mivart.t This pretty species 
is found in abundance in the forests of the western parts of Madagascar, 
and it also appears to inhabit the eastern side of the island, whence 
specimens have been sent to Europe. Its total length is from 24 to 25 
inches, of which the tail is from 14 to 15 inches. The lower parts of the 
body are white, passing into reddish yellow; while the general tint of 
the rest of the body is yellowish or reddish-grey, passing insensibly into 
black. There is a black or dark-brown line on the back, along the 
spine, and this, passing over the head, divides or forks in two bands, one 
over each eyebrow, from which peculiarity comes the name of the spe- 
cies, and the end of the tail is blackish; the ears are bate, and the 
eyes large and beautiful. 

These little animals are accustomed to go out from their hiding-places 
only by night, for they sleep throughout the day; and for security they 

refer hollow trees, having two openings, for their nests. It often 

appens that these hollows are occupied at the same time by bees, in 
which case, the Valévy, by which name this Lemur is known to the 
Malagasy, partition off the part occupied by these insects from their 
own nest by a little fence of straw and dry leaves. The natives say 
that this Lemur prefers the society of the bees, in order to steal their 
honey, of which it is very fond. Whatever may be its liking for honey, 
it has the means of biting hard fruit, for it has large middle front teeth, 
and also strong upper first molars. As a whole, the teeth are in number 
the same as in the first division of the American Monkeys. Besides its 
name of Valovy, by which this Lemur is known among the Tankarana 
at the extreme north of Madagascar, it is also called Zén/ardaléla by the 
Sakalava, on the western side of the island. It is said to hibernate in the 
hollow trees, in which it sleeps by day. 

M. Pollen says: “I have observed these graceful little Lemurs at 
night, but it is extemely difficult to obtain one of them. They are much 
more nimble and agile than the ordinary Lemurs, and they make 
astonishing leaps. Their cries, which they utter continually during the 
night, are very abrupt and resemble the syllables ka-ka-ku-ku, having 
some resemblance to the piercing cries of the Guinea-fowl. As I have 
already said, the hunting of these Va/ovy is very difficult. One evening 
I determined to set out by moonlight in pursuit of them. To effect 
this, I set off with my Tankarana servant Zojé, before twilight, 
towards a clearing in the forest, near an encampment. My attendant 
made expeditions like this very unwillingly, because these places abound 
with mosquitoes, whose stings are followed by tormenting irritation. 
As for myself, I was somewhat fortified against their attacks by a thick 
overcoat, which I was accustomed to wear on such occasions, while 
the Malagasy, with their thin and scanty clothing, are quite unprotected 
against these plagues. On our way my trusty servant kept on saying: 
‘It is bad hunting Valovy, Sir, for there are plenty of mosquitoes.’ There 





© Proc. Zook Soc. 1863; p. 145. + Ibid. 1864; p. 621, 
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are undoubtedly plenty of mosquitoes in such localities, but as I was very 
desirous to obtain one of these animals and to study their habits, what 
he said did not cause me to turn back. 

“The moon was already shining brightly when we arrived at the place, 
where we remained, standing under a tree, for an hour or more before 
one of the Lemurs I wanted made its appearance. At first I could only 
hear their piercing cries above my head, without being able to dis- 
tinguish the anima!s from which the noise proceeded. My native guide, 
who was standing, stamping his feet like a horse from the torture of 
the mosquito bites, suddenly said to me: ‘I see them!’ What he saw, 
however, was only the tail of the noisy crier, which I had also noticed 
for some minutes, taking it all the while for the stem of a liana swaying 
to and fro in the wind, and so had not paid much attention to it. But 
I had hardly prepared to seize it, when the animal, perceiving my move- 
ments, leaped to a neigbouring tree. Following it as closely as I could 
with my eyes, I presently lost sight of it, an‘l all I could do was to fire 
into a clump of foliage, into which I saw it disappear, Hearing my 
native exclaim ‘ambdny / (‘on the ground!’) I felt sure I had killed 
one, as was indeed the case. But as the tormenting stings of the_mos- 
quitoes prevented me from remaining quiet for more than an hour in this 
unpleasant style of hunting, I did not obtain another of these animals, 
although I frequently went to the same spot in hope of shooting a few 
more of them.” 

23. Coquerel’s Mouse-Lemur or Cheirogale (Miraa Coguerelit- 
Grand. ; Chetrogale Coguerelti, Is..Geof. St.-Hil.; Microcebus Coquerelit,s 
St.-G. Mivart’. ‘This species,” says M. Pollen, ‘new to science, was, 
discovered by us in the north-western parts of Madagascar. I have 
dedicated it to my excellent friend Dr. Charles Coquerel, since deceased, 
in remembrance of the kindness he showed to me during my stay in 
Réunion. This little animal inhabits the most impenetrable forests. 
It is accustomed to make its nest, of a foot and a half in diameter, 
of straw and twigs and dead leaves, in which it reposes during the 
day. It only goes out towards the evening, in order to search for 
food, which is the same as that of the Fork-crowned Lemur just de- 
scribed, and of Lepilemur mustelinus, that is to say, live insects and 
fruit. The unique specimen I was able to procure had been killed 
in the province of Kongdny, in the neighbourhood of the Bay of 
Ampasindava, where it is Known by the natives under the name of 
Sietui (?). 

24. The Brown Mouse-Lemur, or Larger (Milius's) Cheirogale 
(Chetrogaleus major=Milit, Geof.). “M. Milius, who was Governor of 
the Island of Réunion in 1821, gave a pair of little Lemuroids, each 
being about nine inches in length, with a long tail, to the Jardin des 
Plantes, at Paris. They lived there for some time, and used to get out 
of their cages at night and wander about the rooms and places where the 
animals were confined. At dusk, after having been very quiet all day, 
they got up and stood well on their hind legs, and began to jump to 
and fro like mad creatures, and they kept it up when quite dark, for 
they could be heard rushing about amongst a crowd of cages inhabited 
by other animals; but if the least light were admitted, they darted 
through a small hole which led to their own cage, and were there again 
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in the twinkling of an eye. They had beautiful silky fawn-coloured 
fur, and rolled themselves in balls during the daytime, for the light 
seemed to be specially painful to them. In their captivity they were 
fed on bread, biscuits, and fruit.”* 

The Lemur above described appears to be the same species as that 
which was brought (with others) alive to England in 1878 by the Rev. 
G. A. Shaw,t and of which he gives the following particulars :— 

“This small and highly interesting animal was caught in November, 
1877, since which time it has lived in a small box, and has been allowed 
a little exercise about the room each night. It is nocturnal in its habits, 
and its food consists of fruits and possibly honey; of this there is 
abundance in the forests on the eastern side of Bétsiléo, from the lower 
parts of which the animal was brought. The specimen is full-grown, 
about seven or eight inches in length, has a pointed snout and very 
prominent eyes, large ears, and round rat-like tail, which is not prehen- 
sile. It is of a brownish-grey colour, approaching to white on the 
under parts. Its four legs are almost equal in length, thus rendering it 
difficult for this Lemur to leap any considerable distance, as the majority 
of species can. It runs on all-fours, but sits up to eat, holding its food 
in the fore hands. I fancy that in the winter months in its natural state 
it hibernates, because in the beginning of last winter (that is, in June), 
after several nights’ good exercise, during which time it had the oppor- 
tunity of eating as much banana as it chose to take, I was astonished 
in the evening, on opening its box, to find it still asleep and quite cold 
tothe touch. At first I thought it was dead, but by holding it near a 
fire and rubbing it, it gradually awoke, and when thoroughly warmed, 
appeared none the worse in health. This happened two or three times, 
and without any apparent cause, as there was no ill-health, nor was the 
weather particularly cold. From this fact, and from the sudden and 
unnatural enlargement of the tail, which unfortunately still continues, I 
presume, had it been in its native forests, it would, under the same 
circumstances, have slept through the winter. It makes a nest of leaves 
or dry grass by carefully scooping a hollow big enough to contain itself, 
and then, after getting in, covering itself with the loose leaves or grass. 
The native accounts also confirm my opinion with regard to its hiber- 
nation ; they say that it hides in the hollow trees in the winter. 

“It appears to be a very uncommon animal, even in Madagascar, 
as this is the only specimen I have been able to obtain, although I 
kept a man in the forest for two months seeking for one, after I had 
obtained this one. Of course the fact of their sleeping all day and 
only feeding at night adds to the difficulty of catching them. It was 
easily tamed, and proved very affectionate ; it comes when called by 
name, and enjoys being fondled and rubbed.” t 

25—28.—Four other species of these small and pretty Mouse-Lemurs 
or Cheirogales are given by M. Grandidier in his list of Madagascar 
Mammals, namely, the Medium Cheirogale (Cheirogale medius, Is. Geof. 





* Cassell’s Nat. Hist. (new e4.), vol, iy p. 235+ 


+ Unless indeed the species described by M. Milius is identical with Coquerel's Lemur 
(23), oF is one of the other Cheirogales. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. 1879, p. 132. 
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St.-Hil.=Samatt), the Dwarf Cheirogale (C. minor=murinus ef pusilluss= 
nain), the Myoxine Cheirogale (C. myoxinus), and the Hairy Cheirogale 
(C. trichotis). Of these little appears to be known very definitely as regards 
each species, and I am a little doubtful whether the following description 
by Mr.G. A. Shaw is that of the Medium or of the Dwarf Cheirogale. 
On the whole, it seems most likely to refer to the latter. Mr. Shaw says :— 

“This is another species of nocturnal animal, and is the most diminu- 
tive Lemur with which I have become acquainted. They inhabit a 
belt of forest-land stretching from the eastern forest into the heart of 
Bétsiléo, a few miles north of Fiandrantsda, where they are tolerably 
abundant. They live on the tops of the highest trees, choosing inva- 
riably the smallest branches, where they collect a quantity of dried 
leaves, and make what, from below, looks like a bird’s nest.* So close is 
the resemblance that it requires good eyesto distinguish one fromthe other. 

“Their food consists of fruit and insects and most probably honey. 
Ihave frequently seen them catching the flies that have entered their 
cage for the honey; and have supplied them with moths and butter. 
flies, which they have devoured with avidity. They are extremely shy 
and wild. Although I have had between thirty and forty caged at 
different times, I have never succeeded in taming one They are also 
very quarrelsome and fight very fiercely, uttering a most piercing pene- 
trating sound, somewhat resembling a very shrill whistle. 

“Their teeth are very minute, but exceedingly sharp; and when they 
bite, they hold so tenaciously that it requires a good shake and knoc! 
to make them let go. These Lemurs can leap better than the Brown 
Mouse-Lemurs, but still their usual mode of progression is on all-fours ; 
and when running up any branches which they can grasp with their 
hands, they are very nimble indeed, very much more so than when 
on the ground. They are very strong on their hind legs and hands. 
T have often seen them swing themselves down from their perch holding 
by the hinder hands, grasp their food in the two fore hands, and then 
gradually draw themselves back again into their former position on the 
perch. In this they are assisted by the tail, but only as a balance, and not 
as an additional grasping member. And although the tail is of consid- 
erable assistance when stretching out from one branch to another, by 
being partly twisted round the branch, it is certainly not prehensile in 
the same way as some monkeys’ tails are. Their eyes are large and 
brilliant, their ears large, and their hands beautifully perfect, with 
ordinary-sized_ nails on each finger, except the second finger of the hind 
hands, which is furnished with the long scratching claw. 

“They bring forth two, and sometimes three, at a birth; but I have 
had none breed in captivity.” 

This dwarf species is sometimes called the Madagascar Rat, for it is 
only four inches long, with a tail of six inches. Not only is it interest- 
ing from its minute size, but it is remarkable for its very resplendent 
eyes. “The /apelum, or coloured tinsel-looking glaring structure situa- 
ted deeply in the eyes, is so large, and the eye admits so much light at 
dusk, that quite an unnatural brilliancy is produced.” 

® One account says that these nests are like that of the Crow, and consist of interlaced 
twigs, in the midst of which there is a depression, with a bed of hair for the young. 
+ Proc. Zool. Soc. 1879, p. 132. 
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“One of the Cheirogales has a black circle round the eyes, and is 
hence called the Spectacled Cheirogale ; and it is interesting as being one 
of the species whose summer sleep has been noticed, and because it has 
an extremely important tail. This tail thickens at the root, and tapers 
towards the end, not being cylindrical throughout, and it is the tail 
which gets grossly fat and finally excessively thin.” 

It may be noticed, in conclusion, that the Cheirogales are the only 
Madagascar Lemuroids which are closely allied, as regards structure 
and form, to the African kinds. They have indeed much in common 
with the Galagos of Africa, and can be easily distinguished from the 
Propitheque, Indris, and Avahy Lemuroids. In both groups there is the 
long heel- or ankle-bone, they have the same number of teeth, and in both 
genera there are four teats or mamma, two on the breast, and two on 
the groin. They have no furry ruff or ear-tufts, and their brain is more 
triangular in shape than that of any other of the Lemuroida. 


Before leaving this family of living Lemurs, it may be mentioned here 
that recent research in Madagascar has brought to light the remains of 
an extinct species of Lemuroid animal of much larger size than any 
living species. At present this creature, which appears to have been 
about three times the size of the largest living Lemur, is only known to us 
by an imperfect skull and lower jaw. These remains were obtained by 
Mr. J. T. Last in a marsh at Ambélisatra, near the south-coast, be- 
neath a stratum of white shelly marl about two feet in thickness ; they 
have been determined by Dr. C. J. Forsyth Major to belong to a gigantic 
form of fossil Lemuroid, related to the extinct genus Adapis, as well as 
to existing Lemuroids. Dr. Major names this new form Megaladapis 
madagascariensis ; see ANNUAL XVIIL., p. 136. 

James Srprze (Ep.). 
(Zo be continued.) 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV.—TABULAR ARRANGEMENT 
OF MALAGASY MAMMALS. 


0 
ORDER I.—PRIMATES. 


SUB-ORDER LEMUROIDA: LEMUR-LIKE ANIMALS (concluded) 
FamiLy LEMUROID&: TRUE LEMURS. 








English Name Scientific Name | Malagasy Names 
i 
Variable (or Ruffed) Lemur| Lemur varius (typicus, Geoff.)| Varikindana, Betsim, 
ROP eour Lemur varius, var. ruber Varikandana, Betsim, 
Macaco or Black Lemur Lemur macaco (L.) ; L. niger| Akémba, N. Tank. 
Geof); Le Tencomyatas 
(Bart, 


‘Mongoose-Lemur (type) Lasear mongos (bypicus,L.) | Gidro, Akomba, W.WV. 
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English Name Scientific Name Malagasy Names 
Collared Mongoose-Lemur |Lemur mongoe, var. collaris 


Black-fronted Mongoose-Le- | Lemui 


mur 

White-fronted Mongoose-Le- 
‘mur 

Red-fronted Mongoose-Lemur 

Ashy-crowned Mongoote-Le- 

Red-footed Mi se-Lemur 

Tatensely Black 

White-handed 

Crowned Ten 

Red-bellied Lemur 

Ring-tailed Lemur 

Broad-nosed Gentle Lemur 

Grey Gentle Lemur 

Ridged Weasel-Lomur 

Red-tailed Weasel-Lemur 

Pale-tailed Weasel-Lemur 

Ridgod Weasel-Lemur 


Forkecrowned Mouse-Lemur 
or Cheirogale 


Ceggeras Mouse-Lemur or 
Milius’s) Cheiroy 
Mfow! Mowe Lemar) 
‘Medium Cheirogale Lemur 
Dwarf Cheirogale Lemur 


My. lo Lemur 


jeirogale Lemur 





(Gray) 
yr mongue, var. nigrifrons 


Lemur mongoz, var. albifrons 


Lemur mongoz, var. rufipes 
Lemur nigerrimus 
1 albimanus 
Lemur coronatus (Gray) 
ir rubriventer (Is. 
Hil, 
Lemur catta (L.) 


1. Stee 


le Gi 
Hapalemur simus (Gray). |Varik 


Hagalemur griseus (Is. 
Ss “Lenka griveus| Geol 
Lee lea mustelinus (Is. G. 

t. Hil 
“fi tomtet (opi- 


Lal Damar ruficaudatus, var. 
bid 
Lifitemar ruficaudatus, var. 


fer, (Grand) 
lus furcifer (ts. 









Mir Si ii (Grand.) 
firea relis (Grand.) ; 
Che cacao G. 


Cheap major (=Mitii), 

G. 

Cheivogatlus minor (murie 
nus et pusillus) 


Cheirogaleus m; 
Cheirogalens bead 


Probably all aro known by 
the names Gidroor Akomba 


Le Ambéanala 





Sak, 

5 ea ‘Sak., Bakombélo, 
Gidro, Fitiliky, .W. 
Boéngé, Sak, 


Valévy, Tank., Tantardaléla. 
Sak,, Tantana, Honandro 


Varika, Sisiba, Tsitsihy, V.W, 
Tsidy, Tsidika, Valve 


Sisiba, Tsitsihy 
Tsitsihy, Sak, 


FAMILY CHEIROMYIDH: AYEAYES. 


Aye-aye 





Cheiromys madagascariensis 


Haihay, Aiay, Abay (Befeim.) 








Note.—The followi 
Bandro, Halobé, Halokothina, 
by their scientific names. 





Sdamira, and Tsidsks 


names are also given to certain species of Lemur (or Lemuroida): 
ro, 
Can’ any one give me this information ?—J.8. (ED.) 


but I cannot identify them 


RE 30 
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OHABOLANA, 
OR 


WIT AND WISDOM OF THE HOVA OF MADAGASCAR, PART I. 
(Continued from ANNUAL XVIII.)* 
III. Righteousness and Wickedness (concluded). 
FAULTS AND IMPERFECTIONS.+ 


136.—Zsy misy mahita kilema momba tena. 
fone sees his own blemishes. 
137-—Aza manafin-kilema momba tena. 
Don’t hide your own faults. 
138.—Ny vilany nandrahoana no efa nipoaka. 
It’s the pot that boiled (the meat) that's burst. 
139-—WVy Jalambe no miolika, ny tanim-bomanga. 
The road winds about because of the sweet-potato fields. 
. An excuse or oxplanation. Paths are turned about in all directions according to the 
caprice of the husbandman, 
140.—Jzaho no lavo nihertka anao. 
I stumbled because of looking back at you. 
141.—Akondro noginjana hariva aho: ka raha tsy malazon' ny alina 
aza, mantsasaky ny alina. 
T’m a banana-tree cut down in the evening : if I’m not withered by night, 
I shall be by midnight. 
142.— Toy ny saonjo tray lohasaha, ka tsy tlaozan’ szay mamarara. 
Like a field of arum; there’s sure to be some speckled. 
There's sure to be some black sheep amongst many others, 
143. Lambo soso-nify ka nentim-paharazana. 
A hog with a double tooth : it came from his ancestors, 
Lit, carried by, or brought from. Not my fault, but my ancestors’, 
144. - Manasa lamba be tseroka; na madio aza, mangarahara. 
Washing a very dirty dress; though it’s clean, it becomes full of holes. 
‘There are faults anyhow. 
145.—Ny akoho novonoina no mody latsa, ary ny atao no tonga adidy. 
The fowl killed becomes a reproach, and the thing done blameworthy. 
146.—‘Veloma’ tsy mba adidy, sakafo lany tsy mba andraikitra. 
‘May you live’ isn’t blame, a meal eaten isn’t guilt. 
147.— Tsorakazo noladinim-bitsika : lofidofiny foana, fa ny tenany be 
efa marazoka. 
A twig climbed upon by ants: they bend it little, but its stem is pretty. 
Lit. its bulk, or the body of it, is well formed. A little evil, but much good. 
148.—Sotroben-dRatsiavanga : sady fikapohana akoho no fangaroana 
@nana. 
Ratsiavanga’s big spoon : it beats the fowls and stirs the greens. 
149.—Miandry ondry zato, miambina omby arivo ; ka tsy tlaozan' izay 
manta. 
‘Watching a hundred sheep, minding a thousand oxen; some are sure to 


go astray. 
‘Compare Nos, 1206-1208, 








© For Introduction and first part of these articles, see last ANNUAL, pp. 188 —204. 
t See also Nos. 219, 227, 447, 448, 1626-1668. 
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150.~ Wy tsiny toy ny rivotra: mikasika ny tena, fa tsy hita tarehy. 
Blame is like the wind: felt but not seen. 
Lit. touches the body, but not seen as to its face. 
151.— Zandra vadin-koditra, 
A mole is wife to the skin. 
Said of natural defects or of seemingly inseparable moral ones. 
152.—Raha tsy manao be fondro, manao be tsiny. 
Not much blame, yet many faults. 
1 Spe Toko tapaka, vilany mitongilana ; ka izay tsy mety arenina. 
A broken trivet, a pot on one side; what's wrong can be put right. 
154. - Sabora ratki-molaly : na manitra aza, mangidy. 
Suet covered with soot: although it smells sweet, it's bitter. 
‘Applied to,a person who may have changed for the better. | Though he docs good now, 
is bad deeds are remembered and he is more or less mangidy Additra, ‘of a bitter 
tasting skin,’ i.e., distasteful, offensive. 
155.—Zongolo maty taho, ka be fofona amin’ ny tany. 
Onions with dead stalks cause a great smell in the ground. 
Bad deeds emit an offensive odour. 
156.—Aza atao famaky manan-tsiny amin’ izay kiakiak’ akoho. 
Don’t blame the axe when the fowls cry out. 
The instrument of death is not to blame, but the one who uses it, 
157. - Sobtky rindra notampenan-kerana, ka ny azy fanahy iniany. 
a "hin tush basket with a thick rush top: it was what he intended. 
So he can't complain of its grotesque appearance. 
158.—My halavoana tsy mahalehibe. 
‘alling hinders growth. 
159.— Zsontsam-patka ka matim-bela. 
‘o miss the mark and suffer abuse. 


IV.—Love and Friendship.* 
UNION AND COMPANIONSHIP. 


160. - Ny fihavanana tsy azo vidina. 

Friendship cannot be bought. 

161.—Wy fikavanana tahaka ny volon-kotona : hatontna, manalavitra ; 
halavirina, manatona. 

Friendship is like the pond-weed : if you come near, it goes away; it you 
go away, it comes near. 

162.—Ny fikavanana toy ny fasam-bazimba, ka tzay mandrava aloha 
no kely il 

Friendship is like a Vazimba’s tomb, and the first who destroys it gets 
small on one side. 

Also said to be “like the nest of the Tufted Umbre, and the first who destroys it be- 
comes a leper.” Compare No, 73. 

163.—y fihavanana hoatra ny famoriana tain’ omby: ka tzay maha- 
vezivezy no makafeno harona aloha. 

Getting friends is like gathering cow-dung: the more you go about, the 
more you get. . . 
it, whoso can go hither and thither fills his basket first, Cow-dung is used for fuel, 
particularly to heat and split the rocks, when large slabs aro wanted for tombs. 








© See also Nos. $87, 695, 2034, 2206. 
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164.— Ny fikavanana hoatra ny landy : maty istka, ifonosana; velona 
ttafiana, ka ny madilana arahim-panondro. 
tiendship is like silk : if we are dead, it is wrapped around us; living, 
we wear it ; and the thin is followed by the forefinger. 

Le, to add to and improve it, as the weaver does with the forefinger and thumb the 
thin portion of the silk’ she is spinning, True friendship therefore should be 
strengthened. Compare Nos. 195, 213, 414. 

165.- My fihavanana hoatra ny siafotsy: raha vao, mikasaosaoka, 
raha tonta, misy romoromony. 

Friendship is like a stiff cloth : when new, it rustles (nicely), but when old, 
it is full of rents. 

‘A tit-bit for the pessimists. ‘The /ia/sfty is acoarse rough cloth made from the leaves 
of the Rofia palm, Being stiff, it does not readily adapt itself to the person of the 
‘wearer, but soon becomes limp and is then the more readily spoiled, 

166 — Ny fikavanana toy ny raty: raha henjanina, tapaka; ary raha 
hetrahina, miboraka. 

Friendship is like a bad rope: if pulled tightly, it breaks; if pulled lightly, 
it comes undone. 

Raty is the dry leaf of a kind of pandanus, made into a rope. 

167.—Fihavanan’ ny Mamoladahy : tsy mthavana roa taona. 
Friendship of the Hen-pecked : it doesn’t last two years. 

‘The Mamdladahy are a tribe west of the Capital, who are said to be governed by their 
wives, as the name implies. 

168.- My fikavanana aze ataonao toy ny siafotsy: intelo asampina, 
ka _mievotra hiany. 

Don’t let your friendship be like stiff cloth: though thrice thrown over 
the shoulder, it still slips off. 

‘Compare No. 265. 

169.—Ny ahiahy tsy thavanana. 
Distrust hinders friendship. 
170.—Malotloim-pihavanana va hianao ? 
Are you sick of friendship P 
171.— Aleo very tsikalakalan-karena toy izay very tsikalakalam-piha- 
vanana. 
Better lose a little money than a little friendship. 
172. Ny tstkalakalan-karena manam-pahalaniana, fa ny tsikalaka- 
lam-pihavanana tsy manam-pahalaniana. 
The little things and acts which preserve wealth fail, but those which 
preserve friendship fail not. 
173.— Zoy ny aka: tsy hanin-kahavoky, fa nofon-kena mitam-piha- 
vanana 
It is like the 7aéa : not enough to satisfy, but enough to retain friendship. 
Lit. mot food to fill. but meat to hold fast friendship. Tho jaka is a piece of meat 
resented by friends to one another at the Annual New Year's feast called the 
randréana. Compare No. 1337. 
174.— Vy voky tsy mahaleo ny tsaroana. 
A good belly-full doesn’t equal a kind remembrance. 
175.—L1tia mifamaly mahatsara ny fihavanana. 
Love returned promotes friendship. 
176.— Fitia tsy mivaly mahafohifohy saina, 
Love not returned hinders friendship. 
Lit, makes little, or discourages, the mind. 
Wa havan-dratsy tsy mahaleo ny sakaiza tiana. 
A bad relative doesn’t equal a beloved friend. 
The word Advana is used interchangeably for ‘relative’ and ‘friend.’ 
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178.—Tantanam-by sy tsofa wy: havana mpanjary havana. 
An iron hammer and an iron file: one friend makes another. 
Compare Prov. xxvii. 17. 
179.—Zsy misy tombo sy hala; fa ny tray vy nahitana, ary ny tray 
engady nananana, 
here is no difference ; for one is the iron by which it was found, and the 
other the spade by which it was obtained. 
‘Le. wealth or possessions of any kind. Said of mutually helpful friends or relatives. 
Lit. excess or hatred is a thing which causes diminution. 
180.— Ny kary aza mitsoka amin' Andriampatsa mahazo, ka indrs- 
ndra fa ny havana. . 
Even the wild-cat that begs of Lord Shrimp gets (something), much more 
then the friend. 
Compare Matt, vii. 11. 
181.—Anao aho ka mora; fa raha an’ olona aho, dia sarotra. 
Tam your’s, so [ am kind; but if I were another's, I should be hard. 
182.—A body tsy afindra reny ; ro tsy afindra vilany. 
An egg not removed to another mother ; broth not removed to another pot. 
183.—Mpisakatza toa mpiombon-dray; mpifankalia toa mpiombon- 
dreny. 
Friends are like those who have one father, and lovers like those who have 
one mother. 
Le. they are brother and sister. 
184.—Raha revom-potaka, rano no manala ; raha revon-teny, vava no 
manala; raha revon' alahelo, havana no itarainana. 
Get into the mud, water will remove it; get into a dispute, the mouth will 
get you out of it; be overtaken by sorrow, you can appeal to your friends. 


185.—Faly raha tonga ny rano fanala kenda, raha malahelo ka misy 
mpanony, rake lave ka mity mpanarina, 
t’s a joy to get water when choking, a comforter when sorrowing, a raiser 
up when falling. 
186.—Ny fo tsy mandringa, ka raha mandalo aho mitsidika hiany. 
The heart isn’t lame, so when I pass, I give a look in. 
There may have been a little difference between them, but the heart is still sound and 
moves its owner to look in on an old friend. 
187.—Jzay hayaina tsy ho andriana tsy akory, ary tzay manaja tsy 
ho andevo tsy akory ; ka tsara ny mifanaza. 
Receiving honour won't make you a noble, and giving honour won’t make 
you a slave; 50 it is well to honour one another. 
Compare No. 1783. 
188. —Zavarin’ ny fitia manan-tombo, ka intelo no miarahaba. 
To be too much in love and give a treble salutation, 
189-—Nahoana no ho tia vao ka manary kolokolo P 
Why do you say you love him, yet begin to desert him ? 
it. leave, or throw away, the afler-growth of rice. 
190.— Tia hiany ha be malo. 
‘ou love, yet are too shy (reserved.). 
191.—Mody tsy tia, koa lefaka. 
‘ou pretend dislike, yet are still obedient. . 
192.—Longo ratsy tsy menatra izay hitsoriaka. 
A bad friend is not ashamed of slipping away from his friendship. 
193.—Mifankatia amin' amalona: ka nony sendra tia, nabolilany. 
An eel’s friendship : it slips away just when you begin to like it. 
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194.—Ziy ny varotra no taloha, fa ny fihavanana. 
It wasn’t business that was first, it was friendship. 


195.—A taovy fitia landihazo : ha ny madilana tentenana, ary ny maito 
tohizana. 
Love me as you do cotton : add to the thin, and re-join the broken. 
Be kind and gentle ever, Be ux pationt with me as you are with the cotton you are 
weaving. Compare No. 164. 
196.—Ataovy fihavanam-bava sy tanana: hoa raha marary ny 
fanana, dia mitsoka ny vava, ary raha marary ny vava, dia misafo ny 
tanana. 
Let your friendship be that of the mouth and the hand: if the hand is 
hurt, the mouth blows it, and if the mouth is hurt, the hand strokes it. 
197.—My havana ataovy toy ny andry ombin’ ilay mora: ny aloha(t) 
voasafosajo, ary ny aoriana (2) voatehatehaka. 
Treat your friends as the kind herdsman does his oxen: the foremost are 
stroked. and the hindmost patted. 
1Or, kély=little. 2 Or, lehibembig, 
198. -.Aza atao fitia voangivy, mbola lavitra hiany ka kivy. 
aoont love me as you do the bramble-bush,® and be in fear while yet far 
off. 
199.—A taovy fitia voampo: mbola lavitra hiany dia ampoizina. 
Love me as you love the véamfd :+ look out for me while yet far away. 
Both these proverbs contain a play on words, as will be readily seen. 
a 200.—Ataovy fitian-dranon’ erika: madinim-piady, fa mahatondra- 
ran 
Let your love be like misty rain: little in coming, but flooding the river. 
e rains often come down in perfect torrents on the uplands of Madagascar, but 
these sometimes fall over a limited area and last at most for a few hours of each 
day. It is not these that usually causo the rivers to rise and overflow their banks, but 
the misty rains, that are pretty general and often continue for several days together. 
Compare No. 1244. 
201.—Aza mitaitay, toy ny fitia tsy ho ela. 
Don’t be in a hurry, like love that won’t last. 
202.—Aza manao fitia rano trambo: be fihavy, ka mora lasa. 
Don’t let your love be like a summer torrent: much at first, but soon gone 
(or, soon coming and soon going). 
Compare Nos, 200, 1244. 
203—Aza manao fihavana-molotra: tezitra vao mifanatona. 
Don’t show lip-love and be angry before you come together. 


204.- Aza manasakaiza vahiny. 

Don't make friends of strangers. 

205.—Aza manao fitia paraky, ka hatreo am-bava no ho miakatra 

hiany. 

Don’t love me as you do tobacco, from the mouth and upwards only. 

‘Tobacco is taken in the form of snnff, not sniffed up by the nostrils, but kept in the 
mouth between the front tecth and gums. See Chap. 
206. Aza manao fikavanan’ amboa, ka taolana iray no isarahana. 
Don't make it a dog’s friendship, to be broken over a bone. 


207.— Aza mandalo tanéna misy havana. 
Don’t pass by a place where there's a friend. 


208.— Aza manao fitia mifono avona. 
Don't let your love be wrapped up in pride. 











© Veangivy, a species of Solanum. t Solanum indicum, L. 
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209.— Aza asesiky ny fitia tanteraka, ka tsy mahalala ny ranonorana 
ho avy. 
Don't be so much in love that you can’t tell when the rain is coming. 
Compare No, 1752. 


210.—Aza ¢sy ta olona, fa ny olona no harena, 
Don’t dislike people, for they are wealth (ie. the means of getting it). 


211.—Aza ely fisian-kavana loatra. 
Don’t have too few friends. 


212,—Aza manao an-tohim-bato amin-kavana, 
Don’t be too ready to break with your friends. 


213. -- Aza atao fihavanam-bato, ka raha fapa 
fhavanan-dandy, ka raha madilana, azo to, a. 
Don't let your friendship be as a stone which, if broken, can’t be joined 
together again ; but let it be as silk which, if too slender, can be added to. 
Compare Nos. 164, 195. 
214.—Aza manao fihavanan-kerana, ka tomany handratra ny sasany. 
Don’t have the friendship of rushes and try and injure others. 
Lit. cry out ; from the sound the papyrus reeds make in rubbing against each other. 
215.—Aza mila lolotr’ amalona aman-kavana. 
Don’t be on the look-out for a friend’s faults. 
Lélotr amalona signifies the wriggling of an ee!, hence, any crooked way. 
216.—Aza manao sakaiza_ manody. 
Don't prove a false friend. 
Lit. a friend who retaliates, injures, 
217.—Aza atao fitia varavarana, tiana hiany, fa atositostka. 
Don’t love me as you do a door, liked, but pushed to and fro. 


218.—Aza ny havana no asian-dratsy, fa tsy ho tratran’ ny hafa tsy 
akory. 

Don’t do wrong to a friend or relative, for you won't get auother. 
t 219.—Aza mifanadidy, fa ny havanao tsy mahasora-tena toa voa- 
fango. 
Don’t blame one another, for your friend can’t mark himself like a cucum- 
ber. : 


ka, tsy azo atohy; fa ataovy 





He isn't really responsible for what he is. He didn’t make himself; therefore bear 
with him. A good specimen of the way in which the natives make a ready but 
senseless excuse. 

220.—Aza manao arahaba mamba : tsy fitia, fa tahotra. 
Don’t salute a crocodile : it isn’t love. but fear. 
Don’t fear me, but love me, Compare No, 810. 
221,—Aza sarotra ihamboana toa havan-dratsy. 
Don’t make yourself difficult to boast of, like a good-for-nothing relative 
(or friend). 
222.—Havako raha misy patsa; fa raha lany ny patsa, havan-tetezina. 
He isa near relative while there are shrimps (to be had) ; but when they are 
done, he is only a distant relative. 
The little fresh-water shrimps that abound in the rice-fields and shallow streams are 
considered a delicacy and eaten as a rclish with the rice. 
223. - Raha voatohina ny aty, marary ny afero. 
If the liver is poked, the gall-bladder feels it. 
‘A favourite proverb, like No. 1026. 
224.—Aza manao tsinay homana aty. 
Don't let the entrails eat the liver. 
Analogous to the foregoing. 
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225, — Aza atao fively amponga ny havana : ka ny tray anabaviny tambi- 
tambazana, ary ny tray hosa andahiny hodabodabohana. 
Don’t serve your friends as you do the ends of a drum: gentle to the one, 
and rough to the other. 
Lit don't let friends (or relatives) be struck like a drum; the female end, i.e. the 
treble end, being fouched lightly, and the male end, i.e, the bass end, struck heavily. 
226.—Raha mihavana aminay, aza milela-tanana. 
If you are friendly with us, don’t lick your hands. 
‘Perhaps said by sellers of honey, who wish their friends to give no evidence of their 
boing interested parties. 
227.— Aza misoroka addy ka tsy manan-tiana. 
Don’t shirk responsibility and have no one beloved. 


228,—Raha soasoa no ataon-dRahavana, izaho irery mahatan-kady vory, 
roa lahy mahasakana arivo. ‘ 
If it’s good that my friend does, I alone can hold the ditch (or fosse), and 
HO rier linge fad Nowesten in thocentralprovin always defended. b 
an isin thecentral provinces were always defen 
Toccata the narrow pathway across: could be casily held by a Tow resolute: aeendse? 


229.—Lafim-bato, vato ; lafin-kazo, hazo ; lafin-kavana, havana. 
The side of a stone is a stone; the side of wood is wood; the side of a 
relative (i.e. a distant relative) is a relative. 


230. - Ny amboa aza atao noho ny malala. 
jon't let a dog be preferred to a beloved one. 


231.—Mafanafana, hoatra ny latsa ataon-kavana. 
ather warm, like the reproach of a friend. 


232.—Tsy tia ka manaratsy. 
islike brings abuse. 


233. -Zamam-pamono manambitamby ; vava mitezitra mpamalifaly, 
Accustomed to strike hard, he (now) pats gently; the scolding tongue 
(now) makes joyful. 
A pleasant change. 
234.—My maty aza te-ho maro. 
Even the dead wish to be many. 
The are a very sociable people, and their desire for the company of their 
fellows follows them to the grave, “Thus the occupants of the family tomb are 
said to be ever seeking additions to their numbers; and should any relative die at a 
distance and be buried in a temporary grave, it is believed that he cannot rest until 
he is charitably disinterred and carried to the last resting-place of his own kith and 
kin. [A large family grave near Ambohimanga is called Bofitana, ie. "many desires! 
or ‘desiring much.”] 
235.—Mita be tsy hanin’ ny mamba. 
ross in a crowd, the crocodile won’t eat you, 
Union is found to be safety as woll as strength. 


336. —Asa vadi-drano, tsy vita tsy ifanakonana. 
‘ou can't dig ground under water unless you do it together. 

Lit, urming over ground that is under water is not finished unless by hiding one 
another. " People are said to hide or cover one another, when they are on opposite 
sides of a big stone they are carrying on two poles. Hence ifdnakdnana indicates 
many doing work unitedly. The rice-fields are under water just before planting- 
time, and it requires two or three labourers working together to dig up the cl 
properly. Compare Nos. 1215, 1220, r2rt, 1408, 1414, 1548. 

237-—Ny hazo tokana tsy mba ala. 
One tree doesn’t make a forest. 


238.—Tondro tokana tsy mahazo hao. 
One finger won't catch a louse. 
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Lit, index finger. These two proverbs are generally mentioned together and signify 
the necessity of union to accomplish many purposes, like our ‘Union is strength.” 
The latter proverb indicates a necessary, popular, and indeed almost universal 
employment carried on in highways as well as byways, 


239.—Rahea olona iray no tsy tia ahy, mitoto hoba hatavy aho; fa raha: 
ny be sy ny maro no tsy tia ahy, hisotro tsingala ho faty ako. 
Ione person dislikes me, I'l prepare rice-cakes and get fat, but if the 


many dislike me, I'll swallow a /singa/a [a very small water-beetle, fatal if 
swallowed] and die, 


140-—Raha monina anosy, lavitra olon-kiresahana. 

If you live on an island, you are far from people to talk with. 
‘Compare Nos. 271, 1048, 1049. 

241.—Olon-drery tsy mba vahoaka. 

One person doesn’t make a multitude. 


242.- Ny be no basy. 
The many are guns. 


243.—Wy roa no tsara noho ny tray; raha lavo, misy mpanarina. 

Two are better than one ; if (one) falls, there’s another to raise him up. 

244.— Roa lahy miditra ala: ka izy tokiko, ary scaho tohiny. 

Two men entering the forest : it’s ‘‘He is my confidence, and I am his."” 

245.— Ny andro tray thaonana toy ny andro zato. 

One day of meeting equals a hundred others (when there is no gather- 
ing of friends). 

246.— Zoy ny tsindranolahy an-kentheny: ka ny tamana miray no mi- 
ray. 

ike the locusts in the marsh ; those who can unite do unite. 

‘The tsindranolahy is one of the many species of locusts found in Madagascar. 

247.— Tsy mety raha fony tsimbotry' niaraka hiany, ka adrisa* vao 
hifanary.. 

It isn’t right to have gone together when young and leave one another 
when old. 

(1) Tsimbotry =a young locust ; (2) adrisa =a full-grown locust. 

248.— Mity rony,: miara-misotro; misy ventiny,* miara-mitsako, 
If there is gravy, we drink together ; if there is meat, we chew together. 
Lit. (1) gravy of if ; (2) substance of it, 
249 - Zzao isika tzao maty iray hazo, velona tray trano. 
As for us, we are one in life and one in death. 

Lit. me have one plank (i.e. bier) in death and one house in life, 
250.— Jzay tray donak’ afo, sray dinidintka. 
Who are one in smoke are one in talk. 

‘The ordinary native house has no chimney, and as the inmates sit round the fire chat- 
ting over their family affairs, they get a fair share of smoke as well as heat. This 
proverb is the same in meaning as the three following. 

251.—Jzay tray trano iray dinidinika, 

They of one house are of one talk. 

252.—Jzay tray zaza no tray tafastry. 

hey who are one as regards children are one in chat. 

253 — /zay tray vatsy tray aina. 

They who are one in food are one in life. 

254.—Raha mandika ny soa nifanekena aho, tsy satry, fa avilin- 
draha. 

If I break the good (covenant) agreed on, I do it unwillingly. 

Lit, tf ts not intended, but I am turned aside by something. 
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255.—Ny hevitra tsy azo tsy amin’ olombelona. 
nowlgdge is unattainable apart from others. 
Lit. thought is not obtained except from men. 
256. -Maso sy orona, ka alahelo iraisana. 
tyes and nose: they join in sorrow. 


257.—Toy ny vatsin' Andrianalabe, ka tsinjarain-kiombonana hiany. 
Like the woodman's victuals: divided out to be shared in. 


258.— Zoy ny famaky mijinja hazo: ka ny ahy momba ny azy. 
Like the axe Cutting down the tree: mine (i.e. the axe) goes with his (i.e. 


into the wood). ° ; 
‘A mutual advantage or othorwise. The axe takes away the picces of wood it has 
chopped from the tree, but the tree retains a piece from the broken edge of the axc, 


259,— Tapak’ iPaketa, tla tsintsina : tzay kely azo taraha-mizara, 
jalf of half a locust or of a linnet :* whatever little is got should be fairly 
divided. 

260.—Aza manao ahy sy azy. 

Don’t say ‘mine’ and “his.’ 

A variation of mem ef tuum, 

261.—A mpombo malemy sy kisva: ka faty no hisarahana. 

Soft husks and (greedy) hogs : death oily parts them, 

262.—Fanirin-tsahondra, ka ny aloha tsy mihoatra, ary ny aoriana 
manao tzay hitoviana. 

The growing of aloe-flowers: the earliest grows slowly, and the latest 
makes haste to catch them up. 

Lit. goes not beyond. They are mutually obliging, like true friends. 

263.- Ny tray tsy tia mafana, ary ny tray tsy tia mangatsiaka; ka 
ataovy marimaritra hiraisana. 

One likes heat, and the other likes cold; pray agree on something and 
be friends. 

264.— Ny feny ierana tsy mba loza. 

‘An agreement brings no harm. 

Compare No. 543. 

h 265.- Zsy misy mangidy noho ny sakay, fa raha teny terana, dia 
anina. 
There is nothing hotter than capsicum, but if agreed on, it is eaten. 
266. Aza astana angam-potsy sy anga-mainty, fa ataovy angana ivay 
hiany. 
Don’t put in a white dye and a black dye, but let there be one dye only. 
Uniformity and not diversity. 
267.~Imerina akanga tsy roa volo, fa tray hiany. 
Imérina is a guinea-fowl, not of two colours, but of one only. 

Compare Nos. 11—13. 

268.—Zrano atsimo sy avaratra: ka izay tsy mahalena ialofana. 
Houses north and south : we shelter in the one that doesn’t leak. 

Native houses are all detached residences, but they are often built so near each other 
that a single step will take the dweller from under a bad roof to the shelter of his 
neighbour’s good one, 

269.—za atao tanantanana tvelan’ ny fahitra lahy aho. 
Don’t treat me as a castor-oil plant and leave me outside the cattle-pen, 

Let me be amongst the many, 








gyi More accurately, a species of Fan-taled Warbler (Cisticola madagascariensis, Hart,)— 
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370-— Aza mandeha singany toy ny Riraron’ Ibenahy. 
Don't go alone like Ibénahy’s shoe. 
He had only one, poor fellow, but did his best to look smart in it and doubtless felt a 
grand as many another with two. 


271. Aza manao moni manaraka, 
Don't live alone. 
See No. 240. 


272.—Aza mitangorona toy ny voangory ho ritra. 
Don't gather together like the edangery (beetle) about to die, 


273.—Aza manao omby tokana manaraka ny arivo, 
on’t be like one ox following a thousand. 


274. - Aza atao mitsoaka an-tonony, hoatra ny tohi-rofian’ ankizy. 
Don't let it slip out at the joint, like the string tied by a child. 
The string made from the Rofia palm. 


275.—Aza manao toy ny tandindona: miaraka hiany, fa tsy azo ho 
namana. 


Don't be like the shadow: a constant companion, but not a comrade 
(ie. a friend). 


_ 276.—Maro tsy azo tompoina : roa mifamono, telo mifanoro trano, fa 
tray no mahasoa. 
Many can’t be served: two fight each other, three burn each other's 
houses, but one does good. 
ypare Matt. vi. 24: “No man can serve two masters.” 
277.—Maro foana toa tanam-poza. 
‘Yoo many (by half), like crabs’ feet. 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth.”” 
278.—Jzay akaiky ny vilany feno arina. 
They who are near the pot get black. 
mpare Nos. 188, 1071-1076. 
279,—Mikamban-dratsy, toa gadra-lava. 
‘0 be in bad company, like convicts in irons. 
Compare No, 1737. 
280.—Lambarano voahosotra arina ; tafaray samy ngerona. 
Dark cloth smeared with soot ; two black things joined together. 
The dark blue Bengal or Pondicherry cloth. 
281.—-Miaraka amin’ ny ferena, ka ny tsara fanahy no maimbo. 
Being with the diseased, the good will be affected. 
Compare Nos. 1070-1076, 
282.—Raha tsy marary, aza miray ondana amin’ ny marary. 
Unless you are sick yourself, don’t share the same pillow with a sick 
TsOn. 
eens General tefers to judicial sickness, and is often used to justify the desertion of any 
one who has become obnoxious to the authorities. 
283.—Aza mifonoka ambanin’ ny maimbo. 
Don’t keep company with any one in bad odour. 
‘A “take care of yourself at any price” proverb. 
284.—Zain’ omby an-tany mena: raha tsy miombona afo, tsy miala. 
Cowdung on red earth: it won't come off except by fire. 
‘A bad case; punishment only severs the union. 
285.—Aza manao foly mena tohizan-drofia. 
Don't join the bad to the good. 
Lit: don’t join rofia (thread) to silken thread. Rofia is a rough kind of thread made 


from the young pinnate leaves of the rofia palm, useful enough in its way, but quite 
unfit to be joined to fine soft silk, pal 8 moe 
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286.—A za manao tsikombakomba tfanaovana, 

Don't join in a bad object. 

287,—Aza mandady miara-komana, hoatra ny mpiandry ratsy. 
Don't creep to eat together, like a company of bandits, 

288. --Aza manao volo-ngita mifandray tendro. 

Don't unite in wrong doing, like curly hairs on a woolly head. 

Lit. don't let curly hairs catch holt of euch other's tips. There is surely a conspir- 
acy amongst them. They will curl up and try to take each other by the ends, 
comb and brush them as you may. 

289.~Aza mantsim-bao miray, hoatra ny rongony. 
Don’t get bad before you unite, like hemp. 

Referring to the preparation of hemp. | Tt ts boiled and allowed to get well-nigh 
rotten before it is worked up into threads. 

290.~Nahoana no manao kitapo miara-peno. 
Why do you all fill one bag ? 
The good shouldn't be associated with the bad. 


Jj. A. Houtper. 
(To be continued.) 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES OF A JOURNEY IN 
MADAGASCAR.* 


1.—Jntroduction.—In the course of the year 1891 it fell to my lot to 
undertake a long and interesting journey of about 1200 miles in the 
island of Madagascar, during which I was able to make a few geological 
notes that may not be unworthy of record. Leaving the Capital, I 
proceeded in a north-easterly direction as far as Imérimandréso,t in the 
province of Antsihanaka; then struck due east, reaching the sea at 
Fénoarlvo, a town situated about lat. 17°25'S. From here I followed the 
eastern coast, mostly along the water’s edge, as far as the Bay of Diego 
Suarez, in the extreme north of the island; and thence I travelled down 
the north-western coast as far as the River Mévarano, in lat. 15°37'S., 
finally proceeding by boat to the Island of Nésibé (long. 48°15’E., lat. 
13°20'S.}, visiting several of the smaller islands on the way. It is of 
course impossible to give a detailed account of the geological features 
of the country traversed during such a journey; but, as so little is 
known of the geology of Madagascar, a general sketch may not be 
without value. I may say that specimens of all the different rock-types 
met with on the route were collected, and I hope to give a detailed 
description of them as soon as practicable. 

For the sake of convenience, the part of the island travelled over 
may be divided into four sections: ey that between the capital and 





* Extracted from Quar, Journ, Geol. Soc., Feb. 1895, vol. li. 
+ Except when otherwise mentioned, the native names are those of towns and villages, 
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the east coast, (z) the east coast (that is, the northern half of it), (3) the 
northern end of the island, and (4) the north-west coast and islands. 
These I shall now briefly describe in order. 

Il.—The Country between the Capital and the East Coast.— 
far the most predominant rock between Antananarivo, the capital, 
and the east coast is a hornblende-granitite-gneiss. This rock, 
which covers so wide an area in the castern half of Madagascar, is, 
for the most part. of a greyish or bluish-grey colour and of medium 
texture, and consists essentially of felspar (orthoclase and plagioclase), 
quartz, dark mica, and hornblende. It not infrequently becomes garneti- 
ferous, but otherwise generally varies little in mineralogical composition. 
For many square miles (how many I cannot say) in the neighbourhood 
of the village of Sahatdvy, about 20 miles west of Fenoarivo (east 
coast), the rock assumes a very distinctly banded structure, consisting 
of layers of white felspar (orthoclase and plagigclase), quartz, and 
dark mica, and is also somewhat garnetiferous. This is the most 
distinctly and beautifully banded gneiss that I have seen anywhere in 
the island. The prevailing direction of the strike of the rock between 
the capital and the Antsihanaka province, including the latter (the 
limits of which province may be given as about long. 48°20’ E. to long. 
49°E., and lat. 17°S. to lat. 18 S.), is north-west and south-east, or 
north-north-west and south-south-east, although the general strike of 
gneiss in the island is a few degrees cast of north and west of 
south. When I speak of the strike of the rock, however, I mean 
the strike of the foliation. As far as my observations of the Madagas- 
car gneiss and its allied rocks go, the foliation appears to coincide 
with bedding, —at any rate with the chief divisional planes. East of the 
province of Antsihanaka, however, as far as the coast, the rocks assume 
the prevailing trend of a few degrees east of north and west of south. 

In the Antsihanaka province itself another type of rock comes into 
great prominence, though not to the exclusion of the gneiss: this is 
olivine-norite. (See the map, No. 1.) It occupies a very large 
area (not improbably at least z00 square miles), though its precise 
boundaries are unknown. It rises into numerous fairly big hills, 
and is doubtless the rock underlying Lake Alaotra,* as it is found 
abundantly on both sides of the water. The grains of olivine in this 
rock are surrounded by a shell of hypersthene, outside which is a layer 
of actinolite. But norite without olivine also occurs. Occasionally the 
norite contains almandine-garnet. It is generally, though not always, 
fairly well fcliated. The strike of this norite is also north-west and south- 
east, or north-north-west and south-south-east. Numerous patches of 
amorphous quartz, often milky-white in colour, make their appearance 
in the norite and crop out on the surface. 

Coarse hypersthene-rock occurs in a massif or immense boss on the 
west side of Lake Alaotra. At the north and north-east end of the 
lake there is a very large exposure of quartz-magnetite rock, covering 
an area of many square miles. In some portions of it the magnetite 
appears to be almost or quite as abundant as the quartz. Occasionally, 
as between the villages of Imérimandrdso and Tsarahonénana, the 








* For an account of this extonsive ancient lake, sce my former paper in Quart. Fourn. 
Geol, Soc, vol, lv, (1889) P. 306, 
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magnetite is replaced by thin layers of a golden-looking mineral, which 
proves to be a ferruginous actinolite. In the south-east of Antsihanaka 
the gneiss is exceedingly coarsely foliated, some of the folia swelling 
out to a foot or even a yard in thickness. Amongst these pegmatite 
and graphic granite occasionally occur, as, for instance, at the village 
of Mangalaza. These are apparently part and parcel of the crystalline 
rock itself, and not fissure-injections. Very thick folia of hornblende, 
with a little felspar, are also noteworthy. 

Other rocks occurring in this province of Antsihanaka are :— 

Crystalline limestone and serpentine, near Ambdtondrazdka, the 
capital of the province ; 

Hornblende-pyroxene-granulite (123*}, pyroxenite (Hunt) (113), and 
acpheline-basalt (124), near Amparafaravéla, a village on the west 
side of Lake Alaotra ; 

Limburgite (114, 115), near Mount Ambéngobé, south-east of the 
village of Ambatondrazaka ; 

Also a kind of trap-granulite (236). 

The country between the Antsihanaka province and the east coast is 
of a very mountainous character and is largely occupied by forest, the 
rock being so thickly covered over with soil and decayed vegetation 
that there are comparatively few good exposures. Sufficient evidence 
is, however, forthcoming to show that the rock is chiefly gneiss. About 
6 or 8 miles east of the vilage of Ankaitomboka (long. 49° E., lat. 17° 
20! S.), on the eastern boundary of the Antsihanaka province, a form of 
trap-granulite without a rhombic pyroxene occurs (264). About 5 miles 
east of the same village another form of the same rock occurs (283), but 
this time without garnet. Some of the trap-granulites might perhaps 
be styled norites, but their structure is thoroughly granulitic. Olivine- 
basalt (329) occurs also to a small extent in this neighbourhood. 
Between the villages of Tsarasambo and Salangina (about 25 miles 
west of Fenoarivo) there is an exposure of garnet-rock, consisting of 
red garnet and ordinary green hornblende, though some portions of it 
are composed almost exclusively of garnet. It may be an extreme form 
of trap-granulite. There are also, especially as one nears the sea, 
several dykes of dolerite, subophitic in texture, which run in a generally 
north-and-south direction. It matters not from what point in the inte- 
rior the country is traversed to the east coast, these dolerite-dykes are 
invariably met with. On the road, for instance, from the port of Tama- 
tave to the capital there are at least six or eight such dykes, the most 
westerly of which is about 45 miles, and the most easterly about 8 
miles, from the east coast. This fact, along with the almost unvarying 
similarity in mineralogical and textural character of the rock composing 
these dykes, points to the conclusion that they run continuously for 
great distances along the lower eastern slopes of the island. If the 
freshness of their condition be any criterion of their age, they belong 
to a comparatively recent geological period. 

IIl.— The East Coast.— Perhaps the most notable fact in regard to the 
geological structure of the northern half of the east coast (as also, so 
far as I can learn, of the southern half) is the preponderance, among 








* Tho numbers in parentheses throughout this paper refer to the microscopic slides in my 
collection. 
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the rocks exposed, of dolerite. From Fenoarivo to, say, lat. 14° S.#-a 
distance of about 200 miles (and my journey led me for the most part 
along the shore)—one sees comparatively little else than this dolerite ; 
occasionally, however, the underlying gneiss comes to the surface. The 
question arises therefore,—Whence has it been derived? The only 
satisfactory explanation of its occurrence seems to be that it has flowed 
from large fissures farther inland, which at present are represented by 
the dykes above referred to. This I conclude from the following 
facts :—(1) The exact similarity, for the most part, in mineral composi- 
tion and texture of the dyke-rock with that on the coast. I have exami- 
ned microscopically several dozen sections of both. They consist 
almost always essentially of plagioclase and augite, and show subophitic, 
or very seldom typically ophitic, texture. Occasionally they contain 
also a slight amount of olivine. (z) The persistence of this one type 
of rock for so great a distance along the coast in a north-and-south 
direction. This is easily accounted for on the supposition of a dyke 
or series of dykes a few miles inland (which, as before stated, actually 
exist) running more or less parallel with the coast, from which lava has 
issued. (3) In some places the rock is distinctly traceable as a lava- 
sheet for several miles inland; .and as there is no large volcanic vent 
or series of vents ranging parallel with the coast, from which it could 
have flowed, the dykes above referred to must be looked upon as its 
source. For these reasons I conclude that fissure-eruption has occurred 
on a large scale on the eastern side of Madasgascar. The subophitic 
and ophitic textures also seem to suggest that the flow has been of 
considerable thickness. 

‘The lava-sheet has been, at least in some places, enormously thick. 
A few miles north of the coast-town of Antalaha (lat. 14° 57'S.), for 
instance, it covers the country to a great depth for several miles 
inland—how many I cannot say. In other localities numerous hills, 
some hundreds of feet in height, composed entirely of dolerite, stand 
as witnesses to the great volume of the lava-flow. This thickness 
may account for the prevalently doleritic texture of the rock; only 
occasionally is it basaltic. The lava has in many places been entirely 
removed by denudation, and in other places it is covered by dense 
impenetrable forest. The rock is almost always compact in texture, 
though in a few places it is vesicular, for example, at the locality known 
as Ambatofaingainy (532), lat. 15° 8'S., about halfway between Ngéntsy 
and Antalaha, where it is amygdaloidal, the vesicles being filled in with 
calcite, quartz, dark green chalcedony, chlorite, and zeolites; the 
cracks in the rock being occupied by ferruginous matter and chalcedony. 
The rock at this locality is a basalt, or perhaps an andesitic basalt. A 
quite exceptional type of dolerite occurs at Antalaha itself (271), the 
tolerably large crystals of plagioclase and augite being embedded in 
brown tachylytic glass. This glass occupies more than half of the rock 
and is crowded with black trichites. At one place (about lat. 15° S., a 
mile or two from the sea) I noticed some volcanic breccia. Here and 
there are to be seen volcanic dykes cutting through the gneiss or granitite 
on the sea-shore, the rock from which sometimes proves to be the usual 








+ the longitude is not given, the place indicated is on or near the-coast. 
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subophitic dolerite and sometimes basalt. A doleritic dyke (376), for 
instance, occurs immediately south of the small village of Antsérandmbe, 
south of Antongil Bay. The rock at the margin of this dyke contains a 
considerable amount of black tachylyte (278). A basaltic dyke is to be 
seen 2 or 3 miles north of the village of Mandmpana, opposite the 
island of Ste. Marie. In this instance it cuts through dolerite, the 
basalt itself assuming a somewhat andesitic habit (373). Another dyke 
of basalt (317) (approaching to dolerite in texture), which may be called 
doleritic basalt, occurs at the village of Tanjona in Antongil Bay. 
Doubtless other dykes occur which are covered by the sand of the sea- 
shore. 

Although by far the greater part of the lava has consolidated in the 
form of dolerite, there are one or two localities where it has assumed a 
much finer grain and occurs as basalt. At Isodvinandriana, for instance, 
the capital of the province of Sdhambavany (lat 14° 10’ S.), many square 
miles of country are covered by a basalt of exceedingly fine grain and 
of somewhat andesitic habit (275). At the River Lokdho, again, some 
3 or 4 miles south of Isoavinandriana, the rock is also a basalt (310) 
with andesitic habit. At Ambdaniho (lat. 13° 25’S.), the capital of the 
Iharana province, basalt also occurs (303—307). 

At this same town of Amboaniho, and for several miles north and 
south of it, as also for some distance inland, occurs another type of 
rock in great abundance, namely, felspar-porphyry (302, 465, 468). 
Spreading. as it does, over a wide area, and forming very thick masses, 
there can, I think, be no doubt as to its being an actual lava-flow; 
but from what source it has proceeded I cannot say. Nothing, however, 
suggestive of volcanic cones is to be seen anywhere, so that this flow 
also may possibly have issued from a fissure or fissures in the crust. 
It varies more or less in character. Sometimes it is dark-coloured, 
almost black, with phenocrysts of flesh-coloured crystals of orthoclase. 
Its prevailing colour is, however, purplish. Occasionally the rock is 
quite or almost free from phenocrysts of felspar, when it may be called 
felsite. Felspar-porphyry, together with felspar-porphyry breccia (300), 
both ofa purplish colour, occur in a hill 500 or 600 feet high, about 
1 mile south of the village of Amboaniho (lat. 13°2z5'S.), the breccia 
lying above the porphyry, and this again being underlain by somewhat 
altered basalt (304—307', which forms the base of the hill. In other 
places the felspar-porphyry becomes spherulitic (for instance, about 
1z miles south of Amboaniho), the spherules being small, but very 
numerous. 

Felspar-porphyry occurs in small quantity also farther north, 
namely, about 2 miles south of the village of Andrdvina (about 
lat. 12° S.). 

Quartz: porphyry (453, 454), felsite ? (449), and rocks with abundant 
epidote are also found in the neighbourhood of lat. 13°17'S., a mile or 
two from the sea. 

In one or two localities occur considerable areas of granitite (biotite- 
granite), as, for instance, in the neighbourhood of Vohijanahary (lat. 
16° 10’ S.), the capital of the Mananara province. Another extensive area, 
but of unknown limits, north of Antongil Bay, in the neighbourhood of 
long. 50° E., lat. 15° 20’S., taken as a central point, consists, forthe 
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most part, also of granitite. All the slides taken from the rock of this 
locality show under the microscope that it has been subjected to much 
mechanical disturbance, the structure being that known as cataclastic. 
The rock has here been very extensively invaded in all directions by 
dykes and bosses of epidiorite (387); this is especially the case some 
8 or 10 miles north of the head of Antongil Bay (in the neighbourhood 
of the village of Fizny); but epidiorite also occurs now and then in 
dykes as far south as lat. 12° S. and as far north as lat. 13° 15’, where 
it forms fairly high hills (364). The cepidiorite occasionally shows 
spheroidal weathering. In one locality (about long. 50° 10’E., lat. 
15° 5'S.) I found in the bed of the River Sahafthitra numerous blocks 
of chiastolite-slate and argillaccous schist, but I nowhere met with 
these i” sifu. Quartzite occurs also in various localities in the neigh- 
bourhood of this granitic area. Of the precise field-relations of these 
rocks I cannot, I am sorry to say, give any particulars, having crossed 
the area only in one direction, and that somewhat hurriedly; but that 
the granitite is eruptive seems to be indicated by the existence of the 
chiastolite-slate, and also, not improbably, by the quartzite. 

Aplite occurs also in considerable quantity in various localities, as 
2 or 3 miles north of Manompana (lat. 16° 43‘S.), at Manambato (lat. 
10° 33'S.), at Mandkambahiny (long. 49° 43/E., lat. 15° 8'S.), and at 
Ampanobé, z or 3 miles from the sea (lat. 13°40’S.). 

Other rocks found on this eastern coast-line are :— 
Homblende-schist (263) (probably Three miles north of the village of 

much altered epidiorite). Andranovéla in Antongil Bay ; 

4 0r § miles south of Sdanierana, 

at the head of Antongil Bay (269, 

270); and also in the neighbour- 

hood of the village of Sahaka, 

opposite the island of Ste. Marie. 
Village of Sahaka, opposite the island 
of Ste. Marie. 


Augitic quartz: diorite (312) ceeeee 


Mica-schist, crowded with crystals 
of blue kyanite, often a couple 
of inches in length. 

Norite (374, 375) esseseeseessee 


Diabase (279) .......5 seeeeeeee 
Hypersthene-dolerite ? 
norite ?). 
Epidote-rock (425). 
Epidote-schist (556) . 


(363) (or 








Volcanic tuff (446)......eeeeeeee 


Sdamidnina, opposite the island of 
Ste. Marie ; and also several miles 
south of it. 

Three or four miles north of the 
village of Antanambe (lat. r2°25'); 
and a little south of the village 
of Tanjona, in Antongil Bay. 

A few miles north of the town of 
Véhimarina, lat. 13° 20' S. 

Village of Mandrisy, opposite the 
island of Ste. Marie. 

Long. 50° 10! E., lat. 15° 5'S. 

Near Soamianina, opposite the 

island of Ste. Marie. 

About lat. 13° 50’ S. 


It may not be unworthy of note that pieces of pumice from Krakatoa 
lie strewn along the entire length of the east coast. 

Before concluding the remarks relative to the northern half of the east 
coast, it may be mentioned that, although the rivers are numerous, none 
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of them can be spoken of as large. Close to the sea, however, most of 
them assume a considerable width, but this is owing to the heaping-up 
of sandbanks by the ocean waves. A few miles inland they are mere 
streams. Some ofthem form lagoons several miles in length, and what 
is sometimes given as the northernmost limit of the numerous lagoons 
of the east coast is not actually correct, although those north of Tama- 
tave are by no means so numerous or so large as those south of it. 

IV.—The Northern End of the Island—The part of the island here 
referred to is that which lies north of lat. 13° S. In the neighbourhood 
of Andravina (lat. 12° 28’S.), on the eastern sea-board, and some miles 
south, there are numerous patches of thick loose sand extending 3 or 4 
miles inland. These are apparently marine deposits. The River 
Lokfa, a few miles north of lat. 13° S., marks as nearly as possible the 
boundary-line between the crystalline and the sedimentary rocks in the 
northern part of the island ; for while immediately south of the river there 
are here and there a few outcrops of sandstone lying on the crystalline 
rock (granitite), north of the river the central mountain-mass (which is 
merely the end ofthe great mountain-chain forming the backbone of the 
island) is composed of sedimentary strata, sandstone appearing first. 
succeeded a little farther north and overlain by oolitic limestone (467, 
511, 519). This mountain-mass is not improbably 1200 or 1400 feet 
high. On the east side of the island it approaches the sea, being very 
steep, and leaving for the most part a flat belt of low-lying land at its 
eastern base of only a mile or two in width, and averaging perhaps 100 
or 200 feet above the sea. On its western edge it is much more broken 
up and somewhat lower in altitude, and is composed of fossiliferous 
sandstone and oolitic limestone (480, 516). A comparatively flat area 
of varying width, but probably averaging about 20 miles, extends from 
its western base to the.sea. Its extreme northern limit, where it forms a 
steep bold front running for some 15 or 20 miles in an easterly and 
westerly direction, and where it is composed mostly, if not entirely, of 
oolitic limestone, occurs at lat. 12°45’S. The dip of the rock is 
generally 10° to 15° N.W., and the actual thickness of the limestone 
must be very considerable. The River Lokia, therefore, which runs 
from west to east, is probably situated where the northern coast of the 
island lay in Jurassic times, and may be taken as the present northern 
limit of the outcrop of the gneiss and allied rocks that furm the greuter 
part of the eastern half of the island. I say ‘Jurassic times,’ because, 
judging from the fossil contents, which have been examined by Mr. R. 
B. Newton, F.G.S., there can be no question as to the age of these 
sandstones and limestones (though the latter may be in part Cretaceous), 
for although many of the fossils have a wide range of distribution, some 
of them can be classified with certainty as belonging to the Jurassic 
series of rocks. (See his paper, following the present one.)* 

Between lat. 12° 45’ S., where the mountain-range very abruptly ends, 
and Diego Suarez Bay (about lat. 12° 15’S.), the chief feature of interest 
is the mountain of Ambdhitra, which is situated about one-third way 
across the island, being nearer the west than the east coast, The 
position of its highest point is about long. 49° 10’E., lat. 20° 40°S. It 





© [The sandstone fossils alluded to here are from the Antankarana province, on the north- 
western boundary of the central hill-range.—R. B, N.] 
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runs in a direction north and south fora distance of 10 or 12 miles and 
is probably about sooo feet high, the highest point I attained being 
4too. Itis an extinct volcano, and has poured out lava which has 
flooded the low-lying country from sea to sea, and from Diego Suarez 
Bay in the north to about lat 12° 35’ on the eastern, and about 
12° 50’ on the western side of the island to the south,* The area thus 
covered by the lava is probably no less than 1200 square miles. One 
small crater, now occupied by a lake, I discovered high up on the 
mountain, and another and larger lake, probably also a crater, is said to 
exist nearthe summit. The rock, from whatever locality it be taken, 
whether from the town of Diego, on the southern side of Diego Suarez 
Bay, or any other part of the lava-bed, or from any part of the mountain 
itself, is remarkably homogeneous in character : it is an olivine-basalt of 
a dark grey colour, the olivine-crystals being largely altered to serpentine. 
The upper part of the bed. where not decomposed into soil, is often very 
cellular, but for the most part the rock is compact. I nowhere found 
any traces of lapilli or ashes. Some of the numerous streams issuing 
from the mountain have excavated valleys through the lava to a depth 
of 200 or 300 feet. One of these streams (the Marfarano), which flows 
into the Bay of Rédo on the north-east coast (lat. 12° 38'S.), has cut 
through the lava-bed and into the underlying rock. Around the base 
of Ambohitra a goodly number (probably a score or two) of parasitic 
cones exist, some of which show breached craters, but none of which 
are in a good state of preservation. One of these (south-east of Ambo- 
hitra) I examined very cursorily. Some of the layers on the sides of the 
much-worn cone consisted of breccia, from which I picked out olivine- 
basalt, augite-andesite (477, the only specimen I met with in this part 
of the island), and a fine-grained sandstone, which had doubtless been 
brought up from the underlying strata. It may here be also mentioned 
that at the village of Ankatoka, in the Antankarana country, south of 
Ambohitra mountain, there are some hot springs; and about 14 mile 
south of the village of Anfvorano, at the south-eastern base of Ambohi- 
tra, there is what I take to be a crater-lake, known as Tanavo, about a 
mile in diameter. 

The mountain-mass lying immediately south-east of Diego Suarez 
Bay, referred to in the note below, is composed chiefly of reddish 
and greyish limestone (472, 473), which belongs to the Cretaceous series 
(probably Upper). 1n some places (as in the town of Ambdhimarina) 
it assumes the aspect of ruined masonry. The strata appear to have a 
very slight dip northwards. That part of the mass on which the town of 
Ambohimarina stands (long. 49°26’ E., lat. 12°27/S.) reaches an 
elevation of 1400 feet above the sea, and about 800 or 1000 feet above 
the lava-flooded plain to the south and west. No part of the 
mountain-mass rises much higher than this. In the limestone I found 
several specimens of a fossil echinoid, which Mr. R. B. Newton identifies 
as Lampadaster Grandidier’. A microscopic section of the rock in which 
these occur shows it to be ‘largely composed of Globigerine’ The rock 
may therefore be called ‘a Globigerina-limestone.’ [R.B.N.] The 





* Immediately to the south-east of this bay, however, there is a mountain-mass, coveriny 
an area of probably roo square miles, which stands out high above the lavasbed of this 
shall speak by-and-by. 
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same section shows other forms of foraminifera, such as Frondicularia, 
Nodosaria, Bulimina (?), etc. 

Evidence of recent elevation of the northern end of the island is to be 
found in several places. On the low-lying narrow platform adjoining 
the sea at the base of the mountain-range immediately north of the River 
Lokia, above mentioned, there are distinct patches of coral-bed, asalso rock 
formed of sand and comminuted sea-shells. Again, at a considerable 
elevation above the sea, on the island of Nosimitsio (long 48° 35’ E, 
lat. 12° 52'S.), north-west of Madagascar, Mr. Parrett gathered sheils 
which, being compared, were found to be perfectly identical with those 
lying on the sea-shore. The north-west of the island, as far south at 
least as lat. 14° 20'S. (probably much farther), has also been recently 
raised, as is proved by the existence of numerous sea-shells lying a few 
miles inland at a height of, at any rate, 100 or z00 feet. Further, in 
some of the larger vesicles on the surface of the lava-bed east of the 
mountain of Ambohitra, some 4 or 5 miles south of the town of Ambo- 
himarina, spoken of above, I found the remnants of a kind of oyster- 
shell still firmly attached. The distance from the present coast-line 
where these were found was 8 or 10 miles, and the height above sea- 
level about 300 or 400 feet. 

All these facts put together seem to point to the following conclusions 
in regard to the geology of the northern end of Madagascar :—(1) 
During some portion or portions or the whole of Jurassic and Cretaceous 
times this part of the island was beneath the sea. (2) It was afterwards 
raised, and, judging from the apparent absence of fossils‘later than 
Cretaceous, was probably above the sea during the interval between 
Cretaceous and recent times. (3) Then came subsidence to the extent 
at least of submerging the mountain-mass immediatcly south-east of 
Diego Suarez Bay and the part now forming the island of Nosimitsio 
(probably much more). (4) Afterwards elevation once more took place, 
but in quite recent times, the low-lying country between lat. 12° 45’ S. 
and this mountain-mass being perhaps excavated (possibly by marine 
action) during the upheaval, probably leaving the said mountain-mass 
for a while as an island. (5) During this upheaval (probably the 
latter part of it) the volcanic activity which brought into existence 
the mountain of Ambohitra commenced. This seems to be shown by 
the occurrence of the oyster-shells in the cavities of the lava at the 
locality above mentioned, which must have been at that time at 
or below sea-level, but which is now, as before stated, some 300 or 
400 feet above it and g or 10 miles from the east coast. \6) The 
maximum of upheaval seems to have been attained in the neighbourhood 
of Diego Suarez Bay, or immediately south of it; and as the north- 
western coast appears to have been raised to a greater distance south 
than the north-eastern, the latter has probably experienced the minimum 
of upheaval. 

North of Diego Suarez Bay there is a triangular headland known as 
Baobaomby, but of this little seems to be known. So far as I can make 
out, however, it appears to consist chiefly of limestone, or limestone 
and sandstone, with a few extinct volcanic cones, 

V.— The North-west Coast and Islands.—The more or less abrupt western 
edge of the great central mountain-range of the island is, in the 
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north-west (a little south of lat. 13° and thereabouts), compo- 
sed chiefly of brownish sandstone, except at the extreme northern 
portion, where, as has been already stated, it consists mostly of 
oolitic limestone. This sandstone is generally of coarse texture, con- 
taining in places numerous large round pebbles. The western base 
of this range as far as the sea is mostly occupied by a belt of low-lying 
land, or, rather, low undulating hills of varying width, and reaching 
probably nowhere a greater height than 600 of 800 feet, though isolated 
mountains here and there rise to a considerable elevation above the 
general level These mountains sometimes consist of sandstone—for 
example, Angaraony (long. 48° 12/ E., lat. 14° 20/S.); sometimes of 
plutonic rocks, as Bézavona (long. 48° 8’ E., lat. 14° 3/ S.), etc. 
Angaraony, which reaches an elevation of perhaps 1000 feet above the 
ground below, with its comparatively horizontal sandstone strata, stands 
out as a witness to the great erosion which this part of the island has 
undergone. That the sandstones are of contemporaneous age with the 
limestones is shown by the fact that in certain localities—for instance, 
a mile or two south of Andrdnosaménta (long. 48° 4'E., lat. 14°13'S.)— 
the limestones lie in beds distinctly intercalated in the sandstones and 
conformable with these, to which, nevertheless, they are always sub- 
sidiary. The limestones in this locality are very largely composed of 
lamellibranchiata, such as Astarte Baroni, etc.* These lie about on the 
ground (having weathered out from the matrix) in such quantities that 
they might be literally gathered in cartloads. This frequent alternation 
of sandstone and limestone would seem to point to a successive rising 
and falling of the land in this part of the island at the time of their 
deposition. 

Some 4 or § miles north of Andranosamonta (300 or 400 feet above 
the sea and a mile or two from the shore) the limestone, as shown by 
its fossil contents, belongs to the Oxfordian series, one of the common- 
est species being Perisphinctes (Ammonites) polygyratus, Reinecke. This 
lies on the surface of the ground in great numbers, but unfortunately the 
limestone in which it is embedded has decayed into a mere clay, and 
thus the fossils are in a bad state of preservation, both they and their 
matrix being abundantly occupied by septaria filled with calcite. A few 
miles west of Ankaramy occurs a black crystalline limestone, which, 
according to Mr. R. B. Newton, contains an organism called Gr vanella. 
At Andranosamonta itself I was fortunate enough to find parts of the 
first fossil reptile that has been discovered in the island. It proves 
to be a new species of Steneosaurus, which Mr. R. B. Newton has named 
S. Baroni. t It may be noted that immediately north of this village 
selenite occurs in the clay. 

This belt of low-lying land on the north-western coast consists 
therefore mostly of sandstone, though limestone is also abundant, 
the predominant dip of both being very slightly seawards. The 
sandstone is mostly of medium grain and brownish colour, and generally 
turns red in weathering. In some places spherical or oval nodules, 
about the size of a hen’s egg, of ferruginous matter which has probably 





© Sco Mr, R. B. Newton's paper (following this) for names of other fossils found here. 
+ Geol. Mag. 1893, pp. 193-196, ple ix. ; and ANNUAL XVIL., pp. 26-28: 
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segregated from the surrounding mass, jut out from the exposed surface 
of the rock. Fossils gathered from the limestone show it to be mostly 
Jurassic, but occasionally Cretaceous (Neocomian), and on the covast-line 
mainly Eocene (Nummulitic Limestone). That this portion of the 
island has been recently elevated above the sea to the extent of at least 
200 or 300 feet has been already stated; to this I need not therefore 
again recur. 

In Quart. Fourn. Geol. Soc. vol. xlv. ( 889) pp. 326, 327, I spoke of 
some strange rocks resembling erratic blocks lying on the surface of the 
ground in the neighbourhood of the village of Mahitsihazo (long. 48° 5’ 
E., lat 14° 17’ S.), whose existence I could not then account for, sug- 
gesting, with a good deal of doubt, that they had becn possibly brought 
there by glacial action. The difficulty of accounting for their occurrence 
is now solved. _I find from microscopical examination that these rocks 
are trachyte. But how came the blocks into their present position ? 
The explanation is simple. Nearly the whole of this low-lying land, 
from the village of Mélaka (long. 48° 18’ E., lat. 13° 45’ S.) to that of 
Mahitsihazo, was once flooded with trachytic lava, which has since been 
largely denuded, leaving patches, sometimes many square miles in extent 
in various places, thus allowing the underlying sandstones and limestones 
to reappear at the surface. In other places mere blocks of rock, some of 
them as large as small cottages, are the only remnants left of the lava- 
bed, but those immediately north of Mahitsihazo have apparently rolled 
down from a higher level. The curiously and deeply guttered appearance 
of these latter blocks is probably due to the action of rain alone. The 
trachyte varies in texture from fine to coarse-grained, and in colour from 
buff or brownish to whitish. It is in places decayed and altered into clay, 
and is often somewhat fissile. Not infrequently it has weathered into 
-small cuboidal blocks of an inch or two in diameter, the interstices being 
filled in with ferruginous matter, the blocks often becoming detached 
one from the other and covering the ground. Passing through the 
country in one direction only, I failed to gather sufficient data as to the 
direction of the lava-flow to indicate its source 

A mountain named Bezavona (long. 48° 8’ E., lat. 13°55’ S.), probably 
not less than 1200 feet high, is specially worthy of mention from the 
fact that it consists of the comparatively rare rock foyaite (491), the 
mineral with low double refraction proving to be nepheline. In long. 
48° 8’ E., lat. 14° 3'S., there is a hill (some to or 12 miles south of 
Bezavona) known as Ankitsika or Ambdhibainga, probably 700 or 800 
feet high. The rock is here volcanic, but in this case it is nephe- 
line-phonolite (292, 294).* Not far from the hill of Ankitsika (some 
5 or 6 miles north-north-west of it) occurs an interesting form of 
haiiyne-nepheline-phonolite with well-formed crystals of melanite (268, 
314, etc.). There seems to have been little, if any, actual outflow of 
lava from Ankitsika mountain. It is of interest to note the existence of 
foyaite, nepheline-phonolite, and haiiyne-nepheline-phonolite in such 
close association. 





* Possibly some of the trachyte mentioned above may prove on further examination to be 
nepheline-phonolite. 

+ Since writing the above paper, Uhave found that nepheline-tephrite also occurs in the 
neighbourhood of Bezavona mountain. 
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The narrow promontory running north, which lies on the line of long. 
48° E., and forms the gulf (Port Radama in some maps) at the head 
of which is the village of Andranosamonta, is chiefly composed of basalt, 
being olivine-basalt (282) on its eastern edge, and basalt without or with 
but little olivine on its western edge (254). In one locality (about 
halfway along the length of the promontory on its eastern side) I found 
in the basalt large nests of beautifully striped onyx and multicoloured 
Egyptian jasper. On the western side very large nodules of grecn 
chalcedony (237) occur in the basalt. In the olivine-basalt of the small 
island of Ankazobéravy, south-west of the large island of Nosibé, 
Egyptian jasper, banded in various colours and of rare beauty, is found. 

Immediately south-west of Andérontsanga (long. 47° 58° E., lat. 13° 
50’ S.) there are four islands (excluding islets of little note): Ambario- 
valiha, Béroffa, Kalakajoro, and Antanifaly. ‘The first three of these are 
volcanic, and are composed wholly of olivine-basalt similar to that above 
mentioned (256, 504). The rock is remarkable for the abundance of 
amygdules or nests of segregated minerals which it contains. These 
amygdules are generally of large size, often attaining to a diameter of 
a couple of feet. They are frequently hollow within (geodes), and 
consist for the most part of pure crystalline quartz, but sometimes of 
agate, onyx, or green (237) or brown chalcedony (501). Occasionally 
well-crystallized calcite, generally whitish, sometimes olive-green, 
accompanies the quartz, and is also often found filling fissures in the 
tock. 

The island of Antanifaly, however, which is the westernmost of the 
group, consists entirely of Nummulitic Limestone, in which Asstlina 
spira, de Roissy, and several species of Nummulites (see Mr. R. B. 
Newton’s paper) are the commonest fossils. About 30 miles or so north 
of these islands (lat. 13° 30’ S.) there are three islets near the mainland: - 
Kivonjy, Antsdha, and Ankazoberavy, the last two, and probably also 
the first, being volcanic, the rock again being olivine-basalt, which on 
Antsoha is columnar, the columns, however, being much bent and 
irregular. Kivonjy is a round beehive-shaped islet, the rock of which, 
from a distance, has a whitish colour. It may possibly be trachyte. 

Farther north again is the large island of Nosibe, which is in the 
possession of the French. This island is for the greater part dotted 
over with volcanic cones of no great height, which are in a fair state of 
preservation. ‘There are two fine crater-lakes on its southern edge. 
The only specimen of the rock which I gathered from this island proves 
to be nepheline-basalt (265). 

Another island, Nosimitsio, farther north again (long. 48° 35’ E., 
lat. 12° §2’S.), which, however, I have not seen, is also volcanic. On 
the east coast of this island there are said to be some fine exposures of 
columnar basalt, and, as was mentioned before, shells have been here 
gathered at a height of 200 or 300 feet, exactly corresponding to those 
lying on the shore. 

Thus we see that, while trachytic and phonolitic lava has been poured 
out in great quantity in the north-western part of Madagascar, basaltic 
lava has been erupted in equal, if not even in greater, measure ; and 
that, while trachyte seems to be confined to the mainland not far from 
the sca, basalt occupies parts of the coast line of the same, and 
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apparently forms, with the one exception already mentioned, all the 
islands in the region. Basalt is not, however, entirely absent several 
miles inland, as it may be picked out of the beds of some of the rivers 
immediately below the western declivity of the central mountain-chain, 
as, for instance, close to the village of Ankaramy, about 20 miles from 
the coast. 

On the sea-coast at Ambédimadiro (long. 48° 14/E., lat. 13° 37/S.) a 
goodly number of dykes of a rather anomalous basalt make their 
appearance (see description by Dr. Hatch in Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. 
vol. xlv. 1889, p. 345), reminding one of those on the sea-shore near 
Belfast in the north of Ireland. Here it may be mentioned also 
that an interesting rock allied to Rosenbusch’s camptonite, together with 
an andesite, occurs east of the village of Jangda (long. 48° 19'E, 
lat. 13°40! S.). 

We see, therefore, that in this north-western part of Madagascar both 
intermediate and basic lavas occur, consisting of trachyte, phonolite, 
haiiyne-nepheline-phonolite, nepheline-tephrite, andesite (rare), basalt, 
and olivine-basalt. 

At Ambavatdby, a small bay on the mainland south-west of the island 
of Nosibé, coal of excellent quality is said to have been obtained (see 
Annales des Mines, 1854, 1856, 1866). I visited all the points in this 
bay where coal is said to exist, and could find nothing but thin seams 
of carbonaceous shale intercalated among (Jurassic?) sandstones. 
What there may be below the surface I cannot of course say, but I am 
strongly inclined to doubt altogether the existence of coal. This 
carbonaceous shale, it may be mentioned, occurs at several points on the 
roundish headland south of Nosibé. 

Such is a brief account of some of the more salient features in the 
geology of those parts of Madagascar traversed during my journey, and 
I trust that, in spite of its imperfection, this account will not be found 
altogether devoid of interest from the geological point of view. 


R. Baron (Ep.). 


Perhaps I may be allowed here to make one or two slight alterations and corrections of m} 
former paper entitled “Notes on the Geology of Madagascar,” Quart, Fourn. Geol, Soc. vol 
xiv, (1889). 

B08 Le first paragraph under “Crystalline Schists, etc.,” instead of “For instance... ... 
60 or 80 miles,” read: ‘For instance, a large area in the interior, reaching from about the 
capital to at least 100 miles north of it, and probably 60 or _o miles in width, consists of gneiss, 
with the strike of the foliation running generally in a north-westerly or north-north-westerly 
and south-east or south-south-casterly direction, or approximately thereto.” 

P. 311, lines 9 and 10 from top.— For “It is a reddish rock......decayed gneiss,” subststule : 
“This rock may be described as sillimanite-schist, being composed of sillimanite and quartz, 
with abundant almandine-garnet, by the presence of which the rock is coloured red.” 

On map.—For “bosses of diorite’ “cones of nepheline-phonolite.” 
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ON A COLLECTION OF FOSSILS FROM 
MADAGASCAR. 


1. Jntroduction.—The fossils contained in this collection were procured 
from a number of localities in the northern and north-western parts of Mada- 
gascar by the Rev. R. Baron, during an extensive jouruey which he under- 
took in 1891, as a missionary of the London Missionary Society. They may be 
regarded as supplemental to those that he collected some few years previously 
in the north-western districts, and which were described in 1889 before 
this Society as representative of Eocene, Cretaceous, and Jurassic rocks. 

The present collection, besides comprising organic remains from these 
different horizons, contains a few terrestrial shells referred to Achatina 
panthera, Achatina like A. Layardi, Buliminus (Rachis) punctatus, 
and Pomatias ( Fropidophora a virgata. These were found in’a Quaternary 
deposit capping the hill of Ambdhimarina at a height of over 1400 feet above 
sea-level, and they are known to exist on the island at the present day. The 
Tertiary (Hocene) specimens consist entirely of foraminifera. They were 
obtained from the island of Antanifaly (N.W. coast) and have been deter 
mined as Nummutites allied to N. Bellardti, N. perforata, N. complanata, 
and Asstlina spira ; species which have a wide distribution, though mostly 
confined to South European countries, Egypt, West Asian localities, and 
India. 

The Cretaceous fauna contributes one specimen of Lamfadaster Grandi- 
diert 2, found in a red limestone, immediately beneath the subsoil of Ambo- 
marina hill, which also contains Frondicularia, etc., and dense masses 
of Globigerine ; while examples of Belemnites pistilliformis prove the 
presence of Neocomian rocks north of Andranosaménta village. 

Among Jurassic fossils a new species of gasteropod has been described, 
besides several lamellibranchs ; while a form of Perna with extremely antero- 
convex valves has been doubtfully referred to a Syrian species. In studying 
the Jurassic fauna of Madagascar, one is struck with its resemblance to that 
of England, Europe, Eastern Africa, and India. Such forms as Zrigonia 
pullus and T. costata occur in all these regions, Ceromya concentrica and 
Afodiola imbricata are recorded from Eastern Africa and Madagascar, while 
‘Stephanoceras Herveyi, Corbula pectinata, and Rhynchonella concinna 
are found alike in Madagascar and India. The Jurassic rocks of Eastern 
Africa extend from Abyssinia® through Shoa, Mombassa, Mtaru to Mozam- 
bique, at which latter locality Beyricht has reported the discovery of a 
Phylloceras (allied to) heter ophyllum, a species also found in Madagascar. 

Several cephalopods have been described from East African localities by 
Beyrich,t Douvillé.§ Tornquist,|| and Futterer,** many of them being referred 
to Indian forms, and the correlation-tables given by the last-named author 
prove very conclusively that a close relationship exists between these widely 
separated Jurassic regions, 

In completing my work on the fossils shortly to be described, I wish to 
record my obligations to the following specialists for their kindly assistance 


















W. T. Blanford, Observations on the Geology and Zoology of Abyssinia ; 1870, pl. viii. 
76-180, 199-203- 








plates, pp. 265-288, 
is PP. 1-49. 
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and advice: - To the late M. Gustave Cotteau for identifying the Cretaceous 
echinoid ; to Prof. T. Rupert Jones, Dr. G. J. Hinde, Mr. E. Wethered. Mr. 
E. T. Newton, and Mr. W. W. Watts, for their help in identifying the lime- 
stone-structures ; to Mr. G. C. Crick for suggestions regarding the cephalo- 
pods ; and to Mr. Edgar Smith for examining the post-Tertiary mollusca. 

It is important to note that Mr. Baron, following up a former precedent in 
connexion with his first series of Malagasy fossils, has most generously given 
the present collection to the Geological Department of the British Museum. 








Il.—Previous Work on the Paleontology of Madagascar..— The 
earliest record bearing upon this subject is by Buckland,+ who, in September 
1821, described a rock of Secondary age from Point Lougi or Loquez, on the 
north-eastern coast, somewhat resembling New Red Sandstone, but contain- 
ing no organic remains. The recent limestone formations occurring round 
the coast-line of Madagascar were also referred to as being “composed of 
granulated fragments of shells agglutinated by a calcareous cement,” the 
shells being too broken to allow of their determination. 

Later in the same year, James Sowerby} described Jsocardia minima 
from the English Cornbrash, and stated that he had ‘similar ones from Ma- 
dagascar.” This would form the first reference to a recognized fossil 
molluse from that country. 

During 1854 an anonymous author § reported the discovery, by some French 
naval officers, of lignite-deposits containing plant-impressions on the Island 
of Ndsi-Bé and at neighbouring localities in the north-west. These deposits 
were stated to be of, probably, Secondary age. 

In the following year Herland || called attention to a recent limestone with 
Nummulites which he had found bordering parts of the coast-line of Nosi- 
Bé, during his survey of that island. 

M. Guillemin] in 1866 described very fully the coal-districts in the north- 
west, but made no allusion to the presence of fossils, and therefore no state- 
ment as to the age of the beds. The occurrence of Secondary fossils in the 
southern parts of the island was announced by M. Grandidier** in 1867, and 
one of the specimens was described in the succeeding year by the late Paul 
Fischertt as a Jurassic species, under the name of Merinwa leiogyra. 

MM. Crosse and Fischertt during the same year noticed some terrestrial 
shells of Quaternary age which had been collected by M. Grandidier near 
Cape Ste. Marie, in the extreme south. They were found associated with 

“yornis-remains in the sand-dunes, which here rise to a height of 142 
metres (466 feet), the species being closely allied to those existing on the 
island at the present time. They were determined as Buliminus Grandidieri, 
C. & F., B. subobtusatus, C.& F., B. Favanner, Lamarck, Hel?x sp., and 
Cyclostoma ( Otopoma ?) Grandidieri, C. & F. 


* Excluding references to Quaternary vertebrata. 
+ “Notice on the ical Structure of a part of the Island of Madagascar ;"” Trans, 
Gegh, Sec ser, , val, v. (1820) p. 479, 
‘Mineral Conchology ; vol. iii. (1821) p. 171. 
“Découverte de Lignite a Nossi-Bé et sur la cdte occidentale de Madagascar ;” Amnales 
des Mines, ser, 5, vol. Vi. (1854) pp. §70-576. 
1 “Essai al Geogie de Noss-B6," Annales des Mines, sot. 5, vol. viii, (1855) p. 335) 
1. 335, pl. v. (map). 
Pig ENotice sur uno Exploration géologique a Madagascar pendant l'année 1863 ;” Annales 
des Mincs, ser. 6, vol. x, 1866) p. 277. 
#8 “Notice sur les Cétes sud et sud-ouest de Madagascar ;” Bull. Soc, Gtographie, set. 5, 
vol xv, 1867) pp. 384-395. 
tt Note sur a ologie du sud de Madagascar ;” Bull, Soc. géol, France, vol, xxv. (1868) 
. 398 (not figured). 
Pp gg i sur quelques espaces nouvelles de Madagascar recueillies & l'état fossile ;” Journ. 
Conchyl, (Paris) vol, xvi, (1868) pp. 180-187, pl. vii. figs. 1-3. 
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Coquand, or Perna Mullet:, Deshayes. 
Ostrea Grandidieri, Fischer. 

Nerttina Schmideliana, Chemnitz. 

Terebellum (like) ob¢usum, J. de C. Sowerby. . 

In 1872 M. Grandidier} noticed the enormous development of Jurassic 
rocks in Madagascar (overlain in parts by a narrow band of Nummulitic 
limestone containing Merstina Schmideliana, Alveolina, etc.), which was 
stated to extend from the southern border of the Bay of Narinda to the 
western slope of the granitic mountains protecting Fort Dauphin (south-east 
corner). 

Fischer§ described another series of fossils in 31873, collected by M. Grandi- 
dier from the Jurassic rocks of Tulléar and Mérondava in the south- 
western portion of the island. His determinations and horizons were as 
follows :— 

Nerinea letogyra, Fischer. 

Natica (near to) Cis, d’Orb. [Oxfordian}. 

we, canaliculata, Morris & Lycett [Great Oolite]. 
»» _ dubia, Romer [Kimeridge]. 

Solarium (near to) dolygonum, d’ Archiac [Great Oolite]. 

Trochus (near to) tsont, Morris (Great Oolite]. 

Cerithium er ibote, a’ Orb. [Oxfordian]. 

» (like) russiense, d’Orb. [Oxfordian]. 

Alaria sp. 

Rignchobiies (like) gigantea, d'Orb, [Oxfordian]. 

‘Ammonites fimbriatus, J. Sowerby [Lias]. 

” (group) Aeterophyllus, J. Sowerby (Lias]. 
* »» Parkinsons, J. Sowerby [Inferior Oolite]. 
Astarte excavata, }. Sowerby [Inferior Oolite]. 
” (group) depressa, Minster [Oxfordian], 
. y» minima, Phillips (Great Oolite]. 
> » payllis, @ Orb. [Oxfordian]. 
” », @lta, Goldfuss [Lias]. 

Rhynchonella tetrahedra, J. Sowerby {Liss and Inferior Oolite]. 

” concinna, J. Sowerby [Great Oolite]. 
M. de Fromentel determined the corals as :— 
Montlivaltia trochoides, M.-Edw. & Haime [Inferior Oolite]. 





© “Madagascar ;” Bull, Soc. Géogr. ser. 6, vi 
+ (Sur lexi 





ii, (1871) p, 88, 
ace du terrain tertiaire inférieur 4 Madagascar; 


|. (1871) p. 1392 (no figures given) 
bad 2 & sve 






Comptes-rendus, Acad. Sei. 





3" Bull. Soc, Geogr. st. 9,,¥ 
jurassique de Ma ar ;” 
(1873) p. 111 (no figures given). ages 






ies eal, Sct, Paris, vol, nevi 
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Epismilia Grandidieri, n. sp. \ [No horizons given, 

Tsastrea Fischers, n.sp. J but probably Lias.] 

In 1877 the Rev. J. Richardson,® of the London Missionary Society, 
ublished details of his journey through the southern districts of Madagascar. 
in the vicinity of Aborano he collected some well-preserved Secondary fossils 

of Jurassic age (wrongly referred to the Neocomian by the Rev. James 
Sibreet), which were figured, to form the plate accompanying his pamphlet, 
but without names or descriptions. These figures represent an echinoid and 
an ammonite, both subsequently described and re-figured by the present 
writer} as Stomechinus (allied to) digranularis, Lamarck, and Stephanoce- 
vas Herveyt, Sowerby, respectively; a Nerinea; a Rhynconella; a Tere- 
bratula ; and two lamellibranch shells. ‘This plate is of great interest, for 
it contains the first published illustrations of a Jurassic fauna from Madagas 

car, and I am indebted to the Rev. George Cousins for calling my attention 
to it. The Rev. R. Baron§ in 1886 recorded the occurrence of an extinct 
form of Zgusse/um in a siliceous sinter-deposit or geyserite which he found 
in one of the valleys close to some extinct volcanic craters, near Ambéhidra- 
trimo (north-east of Antananarivo). He also mentions the finding of numerous 
fragments of fossil plants in an ironstone-and-shale deposit on the plain of 
Ankay (Central Madagascar), one being recognized as Calophyllum parvi- 
florum, Bojer (a dicotyledonous plant). 

In 1887 Cortese || referred to a lignite- deposit in the neighbourhood of Ampa- 
nhibé (near Bétsibdka river) wh Fhe regarded as of Pliocene age, but the 
lignite of Nosi-Bé and the neighbouring. region he*® identified as doubtfully of 
Permo-Carboniferous age in the succeeding year. 

In 1889 I reportedt+} upon a collection of fossils obtained by the Rev. R. 
Baron from various localites in the north-west, and included in it some refer- 
ences to a few specimens belonging to the Rev. Dr. Deane, which were 
collected by the Rev. J. Richardson in the south-west. Two of these latter 
specimens were figured, as previously mentioned, in Mr. Richardson’s plate 
published in 1877. An examination of Messrs. Baron and Richardson’s fossils 
confirmed the work of previous observers as to the existence of Eocene and 
Jurassic rocks in Madagascar, while a Cretaceous fauna was apparently 
identified for the first time. 

The Eocene fossils consisted principally of foraminifera, referred to A/veo- 
dina oblonga, Nummulites biarritzensis, Assilina spira, etc. 

The Cretaceous included such forms as Nautilus Fittoni, Belemnites 
pistilliformis, B. conicus, B. polygonalis, B. binervius, Alectryonia ungu- 
lata, A. pectinata, A. Deshayesi ?, Gryphea vesicularis, etc. 

The Jurassic rocks were represented by Stephanoceras Hervey, Belem- 
nites Sauvanausus, Nerita Buvignieri., ‘Nerinea (allied to) Eudesi, Ptero- 
perna costatula, Modiola imbricata, Pholadomya ambigua, Ceromya 
concentrica, Astarte (?) Baroni (n. sp.), Sphara madagascariensis (n. sp.), 
Terebratula maxillata, Rhynchonella obsoleta, Stomechinus (allied to) 
bigranularis, Isastrea, etc. 

* Lights and Shadows ; or Chequered Experiences among some of the Heathen Tribes o) 
Madagascar,” 1877. Plate [fosels] and toute-map {aetboaasive, Soon the foils ase 
referred to on pp. 38 and 68. 

f ‘Observations on the Physical Geography and Geology of Madagascar ;” Nature, vol x. 
18; re }- 372. 

(7h Bed on Fouls from Madagascar, with Descriptions of two New Species of Jurassic 

Pelecypoda from that Island ;” Quart, Fourn. Geol, Soc. vol. xlv. (1889) pp. 334, 338, pl. xiv. 
12, 12-15. 

‘Notes on'the Geology of the Interior of Madagascar ;” Antananarivo Annual for 1885, 


no, ix, pp. $9-77- 
joni geognostiche sul Madagascar ;” Boll, R. Comit, geol, Italia, vol. x 


Oh 
(1887) p. 187. . 
$6 Appantigeologici sul’ Iga di Madagascar ;" of cif, wo, xix, (x888) pp. 115 & 125. 
tt R, B, Newton, of. jam cit. 
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Later in the same year (1889) M. Gustave Cotteau* described, but without 
figuring, two Cretaceous echinoids collected by Colonel Rocard at Antsingy, 
south of the Bay of Diego Suarez, in the extreme nerth of the island. These 
were determined as Guetlarta Rocardi(n.sp.) and Lampadaster (n. gen.) 
Grandidieré (n. sp.). 

Early in 1890, the late Prof. Neumayert summarized the more important 
results which he considered deducible from the determinations of Mr. Baron’s 
fossils made by myself in the previous year. He instituted a comparison be- 
tween the Uitenhage(Neocomian) formation of South Africaand the Neocomian 
beds of Madagascar, taking the Be/emnites for his palzontological standard. 
‘The only species of this cephalopod occurring in the former is 3. africanus, 
referred to the group Adso/u#s, which is typical of the boreal region and the 
northern part of the temperate zone. 

The belemnites of Madagascar are represented by the groups Hastats, 
containing B. pistiliiformis; and Notoceli, containing B. conicus, B. 
polygonalis, and B. binervius; both of which groups include typically 
equatorial forms, and, though widely distributed in Middle European 
regions, do not occur in northern territories or in borealareas. This evidence 
was regarded, together with other details, as demonstrating the existence 
of land in Cretaceous times extending from South Africa across the Indian 
Ocean. ‘The whole of this subject was subsequently enlarged upon in Dr. 
W.T. Blanford’st Presidential Address before the Geological Society during 
the same year. 

A list of the known fossils from Madagascar was published by Mr. Baron § 
in 1890. One hundred and five species were enumerated, with their horizons 
and localities. 

In April 1893, M. Gautier|| directed attention to the occurrence of 
Alectryonia ( Ostrea) ungulata at MAhamavo (lat. 15° 30’ 45° S., long. 44? 
10' 50" E.) in the north-west, and alluded to the rocks containing them as of 
Jurassic age, specifying the strata on a map which accompanied his remarks. 
This was an error of judgment, as the species referred to was typically 
Cretaceous, 

In May 1893, 1 described 4] the first recorded Secondary reptile from 
Madagascar. ‘is interesting specimen was discovered by Mr. Baron at 
Andranosaménta village, in the north-west ; and from its association with 
certain forms of molluscan remains (to be afterwards alluded to) was judged 
to be of Lower Oolitic age. This new species was named Steneosaurus 
Baroni. 

Subsequently, in the same year, M. Stanislas Meunier ** determined some 
Cretaceous oysters collected by M. Gautier at Mahamavo as Ostrea frons 
[=0. pectinata], Ostrea santoniensis [=O. Deshayest}, both of Sénonien 
age; and Ostréa columba (should be Gryphca vesicularis}, of Cénomanien 
age. These species were well illusteate figures of the natural size. 

M. Meunier refers in the same communication to the occurrence of Inferior 
Oolitic lamellibranchs at Belalitra (west of Mojanga, lat. 15° 40’S., long. 





# “Echinides erétacés de Madagascar ;” Bull. Soc. sool. France, vol. xlv. (1886) pp. 87-89. 

+ Ueber neuere Versteinerungsfunde auf Madagascar ;” Neues Jahrb. 180, vol. i. pp. 
2-9. 

rt, Fourn. Grol, Soc. vol. xlvi. (1890) ; Proc. p. 98+ 

if Myer Feat Notes: a complete List of the Known PoStis from Madagascar,” Antananarivo 
Annual for 1890, no. xiv. pp. 242-245. 

1] “Mission Emile Gautier & Madagascar ;” Annales de Géographie, (Paris) 1893, 00. 7, pP- 

364 ; map (partly geological). ae . 

‘On the Discovery of a Secondary Reptile in Madagascar, Stencosaxrus Baroni(n. sp.) i's 
Geet, Mog, 1803, pet pp. 193-196: Feprinted in the dlatananarive Annual for 1833, 30, 


‘ossiles Malagaches ;” in Le Naturalsste for 1893 (August), ser, 2, no. 154, PP» 175, 
176 [with five illustrations), 93 (August) = OES BPs 175 
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45°20' E.), resembling Aodiola ; to the finding of Jurassic specimens of 
somewhat different horizon at Andranoména (lat. 14°15'S., long. 45°26’ 10° 
E.), representing Watica, Pinna, Astarte, and Rhynchonella; and to the 
discovery of Dinosaurian relics at a place called Motéty. . 

Finally, Mr, J. T. Last,* in a popular newspaper article, mentions that he 
has collected in the northern part of Madagascar (at a spot about 20 miles east 
of the Bay of Narinda) the remains of a gigantic Dinosaur, which are now 
located in the British Museum. 


IIL. - ¥urassic Fosstls.—[The technical descriptions given by Mr. Newton 
are here omitted.—R. B.] 


Cephalopoda. 

BELEMNITES HASTATUS, Blainville. Horizon.—Oxfordian. Zoc. - Andra- 
nosamonta village, landing-place. (England, Southern Europe, and 
India. 

Sat daaires SAUVANAUSUS, d’Orbigny. Horizon.—Oxfordian. Loc. 
—Andranosamonta village, landing-place. bFrance.| 

PERISPHINCTES, sp. (probably allied to folygyratus, Reinecke). Horizon. 
—Jurassic (probably Kimeridgian). Zoc.—North of Andranosamonta. 


Gasteropods. 

[Toternal cast of a Patelloid shell.] Horizon.—Lower Oolite. Loc—3 
miles north of Iraony. 

‘A Naticoid shell.] Hor#zon.—Lower Oolite. Zoc.—About 3 miles north 
of Iraony. 

Natica sp. (Casts.] Hortzon.—Lower Oolite. Zoc.—About 10 miles 
S.E. of Andranosamonta village. 

EvLImA? sp. This is a sandstone-impression of a small specimen, 
probably referable to this genus; it was found associated with As¢arte 
depressa, Pteroperna costatula, and Trigonia pullus. Horizon.—Oolite 
(Lower ?) Zoc.~ Antankarana province, north-western boundary of the central 

ill-range. According to Mr. Baron, the sandstones containing this shell are 
largely developed in this region, but fossils are rare. 

'ROCHACTHONINA RICHARDSONI, sp. nov. The name of Zrochacteonina 
Richardsont is proposed for it, in honour of the Rev. J. Richardson, of the 
London Missionary Society, to whom we are indebted for the earliest published 
figures of Jurassic fossils ‘from Madagascar. Horizon.—Oolite (probably 
Lower), from the same rocks as those which contain Steneosaurus Baroni. 
Zoc,—Andranosamonta village. 


Lamellibranchiate. 


PERNA ORIENTALIS?, C. E., Hamlin. Horizon.—Lower Oolite. Loc.— 
About 3 miles north of Iraony. 

PERNA LATOCONVEXA, sp. nov. Horizon.—Oolite (probably Lower), 
from the same rocks as those which contain Steneosaurus Barons. Loc.— 
Andranosamonta village. 

GERVILLIA IRAONENSIS, sp. nov. Horizon. - Lower Oolite. Zoc.—About 
3 miles north of Iraony. 

LIMA IRAONENSIS, sp. nov. Hortzon.—Lower Oolite. Loc,.—About 3 miles 
north of Iraony. 

PTEROPERNA (allied to) COSTATULA. Horizon.—Oolite (probably Lower). 
Zoc.—Antankarana province, on the north-western boundary of the central 
hill-range. 


* “The Hot Springs of Madagascar ;” in The Field for May 26th, 1894, vol. Lexxiij, nin. 767 
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TRIGONIA PULLUS, J. de C. Sowerby. This is‘ a sandstone-impressi 
accompanying Pleroperna costatula, Astarte depressa, etc. It has a wide 
distribution, having been recorded from the Antalo Limestones ot Abyssinia ; 
from Shoa, S. of Abyssinia; and from Cutch in India. Horizon.— Oolite 
(probably Lower). .—Antankarana province, on the north-western 
boundary of the central hill-range. 

TRIGONIA COSTATA, Parkinson, This species has been recorded from 
Abyssinia by . T, Blanford, and from India by J. de C. Sowerby. Horizon. 
—Lower Oolite. Zoc.—About 3 miles north of Iraony. 

ASTARTE (allied to) DEPRESSA, Goldfuss (Minster). Hortzon.—Oolite 
(probably Lower). Zoc.—Antankarana province, on the north-western 
boundary of the central hill-range. 

MYTILUS MADAGASCARIENSIS, sp. nov. Hortzon.—From the Oolite 
(probably Lower), associated with Steneosaurus Baroni. Loc.—Andrano- 
samonta village. 

MODIOLA ANGUSTISSIMA, sp. nov. The specimen was obtained from the 
matrix enclosing the remains of Steneosaurus Baroni. Horizon. - Lower 
Oolite. Zoc, - Andranosamonta village. 

CoRBULA PECTINATA, J. de C. Sowerby. Horizon.—Oolite (probably 
Lower). oc. - About 2 miles south of Andranosamonta village. 

CORBULA GRANDIDIERI, 7a nov. Horizon.—Oolite (probably Lower). 
Loc.— About 2 miles south of Andranosamonta village. 

PSEUDOTRAPEZIUM VENTRICOSUM, sp. nov. Horszon.—Oolite (probably 
Lower). Zoc.—about 2 miles south of Andranosamonta village. 

PSEUDOTRAPEZIUM DEPRESSUM, sp. nov. Horizon.— Golite (probably 
Lower). Zoc.—About 2 miles south of Andranosamota village. 

PSEUDOTRAPEZIUM ELONGATUM, Sp. nov. “Hor izon.—Oolite (probably 
Lower). Zoc —About 2 miles south of Andranosamonta village. 








Brachiopoda, 
RHYNCHONELLA (allied to) PLICATELLA, J. de C. Sowerby. This species 
has been already recorded from near Ankoala.* Aorizon.—Jurassic. — 


Hill-range between the River Lokia or Loquez and the River Rodo, north- 
east coast. 

RHYNCHONELLA (allied to) CONCINNA, J. Sowerby. Hortzon.—Lower 
Oolite, (British, European, and Indian.] “Zoc.—About 3 miles north of 
Iraony. 


Plante. 


There are some obscure plant-remains in a lignite of uncertain age obtained 
from Ambavatoby on the west coast. This lignite is probably Cretaceous 
or Jurassic, and has been noticed ‘‘as older than Tertiary” (Annales des 
Mines, set. 5, vol. vi. 1854, pp. 576); it has also been doubtfully referred to 
a Permo-Carboniferous horizon by Cortese . est. Boll. R. Com. geol. 
Ital. One of the specimens collected by Mr. Baron shows the cell-structure 
of Egussetum (fide W. Carruthers, F.R.S.), and another appears to be an 
impression of a fern. 


IV.-Note on the Structures of some Limestones from Madagascar.—A 
number of limestones collected by Mr. Baron from various localities, extend- 
ing from Janjina, in South-west Central Madagascar, to the northern 
parts of the island, have been carefully sliced and microscopically examined. 
They mostly present ordinary oolite structures, the granules exhibiting 
the usual concentric and radiate characters. Many of these limestones 


*R, B, Newton; Qnart, Fourn, Gool, Soc, vol. xlv, (1889) p. 337- 
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contain organisms, such as foraminifera (Criste//aria, Textudaria, Margi. 
nulina, etc.), mollusca (Nerinea), polyzoa, corals, etc., but the most 
interesting form determined is that of Girvanel/a, which appears to enter 
largely into the composition of these rocks. The minute tubules of this 
genus, which occur in spherules of a variety of sizes, are best seen in a black 
crystalline rock obtained from west of Ankardmy, off the north-western coast. 
The Girvanella-spherule in this specimen is extremely large, and measures 
30 mm. in diameter. Another limestone from the Antankarana province 
exhibits a similar structure, and, according to Mr. Wethered, resembles his 
species G. pisolitica,® from British Jurassic strata, This genus, although 
regarded at the time of description by Messrs. Nicholson and Etheridge, 
Jun» as possessing thizopodal affinities, is now generally considered to 
elong to the calcareous alge. It has a wide distribution both geographi- 
cally “and geologically, having been discovered in limestones ranging 
from Cambrian to Jurassic times, and is recorded from Britain, Europe, 
America, and Australia. None of the organisms mentioned, however, assist 
one to fix the precise age of the rocks in which they are found, although I 
am in favour oF assigning them to the Jurassic period, and this chiefly on 
account of the presence of a brachiopod allied to Rhynchonella plicatella 
in one of the limestones collected from the neighbourhood of the River Lokia 
or Loquez, and from which many of these rock-specimens were procured. 

Lastly, a microscopic examination has been made of the Cretaceous 
limestone forming the Ambdhimarina hill (south of Diego Soarez), in which 
the specimen of Lamfadaster was discovered. This having been proved 
to be largely composed of Globigerina, it is suggested that it be termed a 
Globigerina-limestone. 


V.—List of all the recognized Fossils from Madagascar. 


QUATERNARY. 
Mammalia. 
Megaladapis madagascariensis, Forsyth Major.t 
Hippopotamus Lemerlei, Grandidier & Milne-Edwards.} 
” Leptor hynchus, Grandidier & Filhol.§ 

Sus sp.t 

Bos sp.t 
Potamocherus sp.t 








Aves. 
Epyornis cursor, M.-Edw. & Grandidier.|| 
» ~~: Hildebrandti, Burckhardt. 

ingens, M.-Edw. & Grandidi 
» — dentus, M.-Eaw. & Grandi 
+» maximus, Geof. St.-Hilair 
» —- medius, M,-Edw. & Grandidier. 
1» modestus, M.-Edw. & Grandidier.| 
nk, Mag, 1889, p. 196, pl. vi. 
+ On Mebiladeps model 
arith remarks onthe astccated Fauna, 
vol. claxxy. (1 >. 15—38, pls. v. 
t “Sur des decouvertes zoclagiques 
dier ;” Comptes-rendus Acad. Et 
§ “Observations 
‘Madagascar 












10, 11. 
is, an extinct gigantic Lemuroid from Madagascar ; 
‘on its geological age” Phil. Trans, Rov, Soc 


ites récemment & Madagascar par M. Alfred Grandi- 
4 Paris, vol, Ixvii, (1868) p. 1165, 
relatives aux ossements d’Hippopotames trouvés dans le marais d’Amboli- 
satra a 3” Ann. Sci. Nat. Zool, ser. 7, vol, xvi. (1894) p- 184, 

1 “Oheaeratons 1 les Bipyornis do Madagascar ;”" Comptes-rendus, Acad. Sci:'Paris, vol. 
1894, 


exvii pp. 1222127. 
9 "Weber A pyoria” Paleontlogiche ABhandlungen (Dames & Kayser; vol, vi. (2893) 

27-145, pl i. 

“Titles sur des ouomsents et des cuts trouvés & Madagascar, dans desalluvions modernes, 

et provenant d'un oiseau gigantesque ;” Ann. Sci, Nat, set, 3, vol, xiv. (1850) p. 206, 
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Zpyornis Muller i, M.-Edw. & Grandidier.* 
» ——«difan, C. W. Andrews.t 


Mullerornis agilis, 
» Betsilei, } M.-Edw. & Grandidier.* 
 rudis, 


Crocodilus robustus, Grandidier & Vaillant.} 
Testudo Grandidteri, Vaillant.§ 
7 abrupta, Grandidier.|| 


Mollusca. 
Gasteropoda. 
Achatina panthera, Férussac. 


” Sp. 
Biliminus | Rachis) unctatus, Anton. 
Pomatias (Tropidophora) virgata, G. B. Sowerby. 
1» _ (Otopoma ?) Grandidier:, Crosse & Fischer.** 
Planorbis trivialis, Morelet.4, 
Limnea Hovarum, Tristram.] 
Bulimus Favannei, Lamarck. 
Grandidteri, Crosse & Fischer. 
subobtusatus, Crosse & Fischer. 
(allied to) crassilabris, Gray. 
sp. 
Pleuroloma tigrina, Lamarck.** 
Vertagus recurvus, G. B. Sowerby.** 


Lamellibranchiata. 


Paphia glabrata, Gmelin.tt 
Lucina tigrina, Linneus. 








TERTIARY. 
EOCENE. 
Mollusca, 
Gasteropoda. 
Neritina Schmideliana, Chemnitz. 
Terebellum (like) obtusum, J. de C. Sowerby. 
Lamellibranchiata. 
Ostrea pelecydion, Fischer. 
Grandidier, Fischer. 


pippocastanum, Fischer. 





© “Observations sur les fipyornis de Madagascar ;" Comptes-rendus, Acad. Sci, Paris, 


vol. exviii. (1894) pp. 122-1 
'¢ "On some remains of Aspyornis in the British Museum (Nat. Hist.);” Proc. Zool, Soc, 
xv. 


(1894) pp. 108-123, pls. xi 
} "dur le Crocodile fossile d’Amboulintsatre (Madagascar) ;” Comples-rendus, Acad, Sei, 
Paris, vol. Ixxv. (1872) p. 150. 

{ -Remarques complémentaires sur les Tortues gigantesques de Madagascar ;” Comptes- 
rendus, Acad, Sci, Paris, vol, . (1885) pp. 874- 877- 

“Gur des découvertes zoologiques fait récemment & Madagascar par M. Alfred Grandi- 

dier 9" C.-r. Ac, Sci, Paris, vol Ixvii, (1868) p. 1156. . 

‘These species were collected by the Rev. Jas. Wills, at Sirabé, in Northern Betsileo. 

© Obtained by Mr. Last from Ambatomifoko, south-west coast, 

++ Obtained by Mr. Baron from Fiherénana, south-west coast, 
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Foraminifera, 
Alveolina oblonga, a’Orbigny. 
» longa, Czjzek. 
1. (allied to) ovoidea, d’Orbigny. 
Nummulites Beaumonti, d’Archiac & Haime. 


” subbeaumonti, de la Harpe. 

” acutus, J. de C. Sowerby. 

z obesus, d° Archiac & Haime. 

” biarritzensis, d’Archiac & Haime. 
” Ramondi, Defrance. 

” (allied to) Bel/ardiz, d'Archiac. 


. rforatus, d’Orbigny. 
. rac Vanatus, Lamarck. 
Assillina spira, Roissy. 

Orbitoides (allied to) Bapyracea, Boubée. 
Orbitolites (2). 

Rotalia (?). 

Triloculina (like) trigoniula, d’Orbigny. 





SECONDARY. 
CRETACEOUS. 
Mollusca, 


Cephalopoda. 


Nautilus Fittoni, Sharpe. Upper Cretaceous, 
Belemnites conicus, Blainville. 
polygonalis, Blainville. 


7 istilliformis, Blainville. (Neocomian. 
7 inervius, Raspail. 
Lamellibranchiata. 
Alectryonia ungulata, Schlotheim. ‘ 


» clinata, Lamarck. 

is Dehagesi(h Fischer de Waldheim. | Upper Cretaceous. 
Gryphon vesicularis, Lamarck. 
Exogyra ratisbonensis, Schiotheim. Middle Cretaceous, 


Sima sp. Neocomian. 


Echinodermata, 


Lampadaster Grandidieri, G. Cotteau. 
Guettaria Rocard:, G. Cotteau. 


Foraminifera, 


} Upper Cretaceous, 


Globigerina sp. 
Frondicularia sp. 
Nodosaria sp. 
Bulimina? 


t Upper Cretaceous. 


Jurassic. 
Reptilis. 
Steneosaurus Baroni, R.B.Newton. Lower Oolite. 
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+ Mollusca, 


Cephalopoda. 
Belemnites Sauvanausus, d’Orbigny. 
» hastatus, Blainville. 

Perisphinctes (allied to) Jolygyratus, Reinecke. | Oxfordian. 
Rhyncholites (allied to) gigantea, d’Orbigny. { 
Stephanoceras macrocephalum, Schlotheim. 

” Parkinsoni, J. Sowerby. Inferior Oolite. 

” Hervey, J. Sowerby. Lower Oolite 

calloviense,J. Sowerby. Callovien. 
Lytoceras fimbriatum, a’ Orbigny. Li 
Phylloceras heterophyllum, J. Sowerby. i las. 








Gasteropoda. 
Nerita Buvignieri, Morris & Lycett. 
Nerinea (allied to) Eudes, Morris & Lycett. 
” » Voltzi, 'Deslongchamps. 
Natica ” intermedia, Mortis & Lycett. 7 Lower Oolite. 
a » Verneuili, d’Archiac. 
7 2 cincta, Phillips. 
Ms canaliculata, Mortis & Lycett. 


7 ° “Clio, a’Orbigny. Oxfordian. 
"dubia, Romer. Kimeridge. 
Nerinaa leiogyra, Fischer. Jurassic. 
Cerithium eribote, d Orbigny, . 
(like) russiense, d'Orbigny. } oxfordian, 
Solarium (near to) olygonum, d’Archiac. 
Trockus  ,, | Lobetsoni, Morris. 
Alaria sp. 
Eulima sp. 
Trochactzonina Richardsoni, R.B.Newton (sp. nov.). Lower Oolite. 


} Great Ootite, 


Lamellibranchiata. 


Ostrea Sowerbyi, Morris & Lycett. 
Alectryonia gregaria, J. Sowerby. 
Perna mytiloides, Lamarck. 

» orientalis (2), Hamlin. 

| latoconvexa, R.B.Newton (sp. nov.). 
Pleroperna costatula, Deslongchamps. 
Gervillia traonensis, R. B. Newton (sp. nov.). 
Lima iraonensis, R.'B. Newton (sp. nov.). 
‘Modiola imbricata, J. Sowerby. 

” angustissima, R. B. Newton (sp. nov.). 
Mytilus madagascariensis, R. B. Newton (sp. nov.). 
Cardium Grandidieri, R. B. Newton (sp. nov.). 
Cypricardia rostrata, J. Sowerby. 

» (allied to) bathonica, d’Orbigny. 
Pseudotrapezium ventricosum, R.B. Newton (sp. nov.) 


Lower Oolite. 


wey es 











» depressum, R. B. Newton (sp. nov.). | 
» elongatum, R. B. Newton (sp. nov.). ! 
Trigonia pullus, J. de C. Sowerby. | 
» _ _costata, Parkinson. 
Aslar te (allied to) angulata, Mortis & Lycett. | 
” ” epresia, Minster (Goldfuss). 
” ” alta, Goldfuss. Lias. 


” . payllis, a’ Orbigny. Oxfordian, 
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Astarte (allied to) minima, Phillips. 
” » Baroni, R. B. Newton. 
‘. (allied to) excavata, J. Sowerby. 
Sphera madagascariensis, R. B, Newton. 
‘orbula pectinata, J. de C. Sowerby. 
Pholadomya ambigua, J. Sowerby. 
Ceromya concentrica, J. de C. Sowerby. 
Opis (allied to) ¢rigonalis, J. de C. Sowerby. 
‘ucina Bellona, d’Orbigny. 
Popets dilata, Phillips. 
‘ucula ovata, Zieten. Lias. 
Brachiopoda. 
Terebratula maxillata, §. de C. Sowerby. Lower Oolite. 
Waldhetmia perforata, Piette. Lias. 
Rhynchonella (allied to) variabilis, Schlotheim. 


Lower Oolite, 


Vee ey ee 


¥ ” dicatella, J. de C. Sowerby R 

, continnal}, Somerdy, ¥ { Lower Oolite, 

» obsoteta, J. Sowerby. 

° (allied to) Zetrahedra, J. Sowerby. Lias & Lower Oolite. 
Echinodermata. 


Pentacrinus sp. Lias(?). 
Acrosalenia sp. Lias. 
‘Stomechinus (allied to) bigranularis, Lamarck. Lower Oolite. 


Actinozos, 


Montlivaltia trochoides, M.-Edw. & Haime. Lower Oolite. 
Epismilia Grandidier:, Fromentel. 

Tsastrea Fischeri, Fromentel. Lias (?). 
Thamnastrea. 


Foraminifera. 
Textularia sp. 
Cristellaria sp. 
Lituola? 
Marginulina sp. 
Nummulites sp. 
Planorbulina sp. 


Jurassic (?). 


Plante. 


Girvanella sp. Calcareous Algz (?). 


Equisetum sp. Equisetacez. | Jurassic (?). 
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L.M.S. CHURCHES AND CONGREGATIONS, AND 
CHRISTIAN LIFE IN MADAGASCAR. : 


REAT success has followed missionary work in Madagascar. One 
remarkable illustration of this is the fact that, in connection 
with the London Missionary Society’s Mission alone, there are in Mada- 
gascar to-day a total of more than fourteen hundred buildings which have 
been erected and are used for public worship. We may call these 
buildings churches, chapels, or meeting-houses, or christen them by any 
new name we please, but the simple-minded people in Madagascar are 
content to call them 7rdno-fiangénana, i.e. ‘Houses for gathering toge- 
ther in” (/rdno, house ; fiangénana, gathering). The same buildings are, 
in nine cases out of ten, used as school-houses during the week. These 
fourteen hundred buildings are of various sizes, the largest having ample 
accommodation for a thousand or even more worshippers, while not 
more than forty or fifty could meet in the smallest. Their merits too 
are various, ranging from the really beautiful Chapel Royal, and the four 
substantial stone Memorial Churches, with others, in the city of Antana- 
narfvo, to the simplest, frailest, and most miserable sheds, made of 
sticks and rushes, without either doors or windows, in which, in some 
small country places, the people gather, and in which simple services are 
held. 

In order to meet the religious wants of the people, it must be admit- 
ted that there is no absolute necessity for a few out of these fourteen 
hundred churches connected with the London Missionary Society’s Mis- 
sion in Madagascar. Strength and funds have been unnecessarily 
expended in their erection. They are one of the unhappy results of 
different Missions occupying the same field. Only whthen the past 
month I expressed my surprise to some native Christians that a rude 
place of worship had been erected for a very limited and scattered 
population within reasonable distance of a church already in existence, 
and I asked the reason for erecting the new place. The reply I received 
was this: “Raha tsy nanacvana, dia sy maintsy ho nanaovan’ ny hafa, 
na ny Besopy, na ny Katolika,” i.e. “If we had not put it up, either 
the Norwegian Mission, or the Roman Catholic Mission, would have 
been sure to have built a church.” 

Unworthy structures as some of our churches undoubtedly still are, 
great advance has been made in church building in Madagascar during 
recent years. The building where I first attended public worship in 
Antananarivo in 1863, and in which I afterwards first preached to a 
Malagasy congregation, was a long, low, narrow shed, which for many 
years had been used as a Government carpenters’ workshop. It was 
dark and dirty and infested with small vermin and rats, these latter 
frequently running races round the top of the low mud walls while the 
service was being held. This shed was succeeded, in 1866, by a modest 
brick building with thatched roof; and that again has been succeeded 
by the church which was publicly opened on the gth May this year. and 
of which the account published in the Madagascar News says: “This 
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new church is constructed entirely of burnt brick and stone, and is very 
solidly built throughout of these materials, no sun-dried brick being 
used in any part of it, or of its boundary walls and gateway. It consists 
of a nave 78 fect long, 36 feet wide, and 27 feet high to the wall-plates, 
with a shallow chancel recessed 6 feet and carried by a bold pointed 
arch. The north front shews a lofty bell-turret with open arches, and 
crowned with a low zinc-roofed spirelet, 85 feet high to the finial. Two 
tall lancet windows occupy the central portion, and boldly projecting 
buttresses enclose the chief entrance and porch. Doublets of smaller 
windows are placed on each side of the main gable. The church is also 
lighted by lancet windows on each side, and by a tall triplet window in 
the chancel. To relieve the monotony of red brick in the interior, a 
large surface of wall around the windows is plastered with lime, and 
can be hereafter ornamented. A deep gallery, with pierced tracery front, 
gives accommodation for about 300 people.” 

The mother-church of the district at present under my charge is at 
Fianarantséa, in the Bétsiléo province. The main walls of this church 
are built of sun-dried bricks, faced, in some of the more exposed parts, 
with burnt bricks, and having finishings of wrought stone. There are 
three entrances. The windows are of tinted cathedral glass, sent out 
from England. The area is seated, and at the north end of the building 
there is a deep gallery. The strong massive roof is covered with native- 
made tiles. The building will comfortably accommodate a congregation 
of seven or eight hundred.* 

Many of the churches in the villages of the central parts of Madagas- 
car, which have been built during the past ten years, are models of what 
village churches should be. With their lofty tiled or thatched roofs, 
they form the principal object in the villages, and are conspicuous 
features in the landscape, and the interiors of these village churches are 
often models of neatness. Ata village called Ankarondsy, about four 
miles from Fianarantsoa, there is a church which fairly represents a good 
modern village church in Madagascar. The walls of that church are built 
of sun-dried bricks ; the wood of the roof is strong and is neatly framed 
and put together ; the covering is grass thatch ; the door is well made and 
is fitted with hinges, bolts, and lock; the windows have some little archi- 
tectural ornamentation and are glazed with embossed glass; inside, the 
walls are surmounted with a suitable cornice, and both walls and cornice 
are carefully plastered and neatly coloured; the raised platform at the 
south end is faced with wrought stones, and has stone steps leading up 
to it, and the greater part of the area of the church has forms, on which 
some of the congregation sit. This building can honestly be spoken 
of as a model village church, and none could wish to see a more appro- 
priate country place of worship even in England. There are many 
equally becoming in different parts of the island, and a few considerably 
better. 

With some small assistance from the Mission, the natives of Mada- 
gascar connected with the London Missionary Society build their own 
churches, which are looked upon as the property of the people gathering 





© For knowledge of how to make and how to build bricks, the Malagasy are indebted to 
the missionaries. It is one of many indirect benefits they have received from the missionaries 
‘who have lived and laboured among them. 
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in them, and not as belonging to the Mission. The cost of building a 
church varies much in different parts of Madagascar. Such a village 
church as I have referred to costs about £20 in the Betsileo province. 
This sum, however, does not pay for all the work, but it about meets 
the actual outlay in £. s. d. In building churches in this country we 
do not set about the work as many congregations do in England. We 
do not first employ an architect, and then a builder, and then skilled 
workmen for various parts of the building, and spend £ 10,000 when we 
have only £ 5,000 in hand, and so cripple ourselves for five, ten, or 
twenty years to come. No; in this respect I think we are wiser than 
some of our friends at home. In building a church in Madagascar, the 
people not only give a donation of money, but they also often do much 
of the work connected with the building with their own hands, and for 
this they do not look for any payment. Asa rule, when a new church 
is to be erected, the ground is levelled, and the foundation prepared, by 
the congregation, who make an appointment for a certain morning, 
when the men, women, and children come in a body with spades and 
baskets and do the necessary work. An estimate is also often made of the 
number of bricks which will be required, and then a division is arranged 
—so many to Mr. So-and-so, and so many to Mrs. So-and-so, according 
to the social position occupied, or the supposed ability to furnish the 
number. These good folks then either set to work and make the bricks 
themselves, or undertake to be responsible for them. In the case of the 
tiles with which our church at Fianarantsoa is covered, the men, women, 
and children voluntarily carried the 24,000 tiles from the place where 
they were made and burnt to the building, a distance of more than a 
mile, and involving hundreds of journeys to and fro, and up and down 
a rather steep hill. 

Ofall the difficulties connected with church building, that of getting 
the heavy timbers required for the roof is the greatest in most parts of 
Madagascar. There are no timber-yards where the wood required can 
be selected and purchased. In the neighbourhood of the forests there 
are wood-cutters, and it is usual to make a bargain with these to cut 
down huge trees and to reduce them with their hatchets to within a 
few inches of the dimensions required. These wood-cutters, however, 
do nothing but fell the trees and square them roughly to your dimen- 
sions. You must get them to where you want them to be--fetch them, 
perhaps forty or fifty miles, from some valley in the dense forest, through 
which you must cut your way before you can advance. The difficulty is 
enormous, for there is no other way of getting your beams from where they 
lie in the forest than by actually dragging them over hills and valleys, up 
steep, rugged, and precipitous places, through morasses, swamps, and 
rivers, to the spot where you want them to be. In connection with work 
of this kind, however, we have often had the proverb verified that “‘Many 
hands make light work.” 

To bring the heavy beams for a church from the forest, the male 
members of the congregation turn out on an appointed day, and carrying 
with them uncooked rice and cooking vessels, are prepared to camp out 
for the time required. On reaching the spot in the forest where the tree 
has been felled, they fit strong ropes or tough creepers to each end of 
the roughly cut beam, and then making a pull, and a strong pull, anda 
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pull all together, and a good many such pulls, with an indefinite number 
of groans and shouts, in two or three days perhaps the beam gets near 
its destination. Having been successfully brought thus far by the men, 
a message is sent forward to the village or town in which the church is 
building, whereupon the women also turn out and go to meet the party 
from the forest, and join their husbands, sons, or brothers, or sweethearts, 
in bringing the beam home. The excitement increases as the destination 
is neared, and culminates in hearty mutual congratulations, and vigorous 
hand-shaking and loud shouting, with strange gesticulations and furious 
waving of their flowing robes, when the terminus is really reached. 

This is the way in which the heavy beams are often secured. Other 
necessary timbers are carried by two or four men on their shoulders, 
while lighter poles and planks are carried by one individual on the head 
or shoulder. 

Tn all parts of Madagascar where I have lived and laboured, or where 
I have visited, the Sunday is as well observed outwardly as in any place 
with which Iam acquainted in England or Scotland. It was not so 
when I first arrived in the island, for then the public markets were 
held, bazaars were opened, government and other business was carried 
on, and the ordinary occupations of the people were followed as on 
the other days of the week. This change in the outward observance 
of the Sabbath is one of the many great changes which have come over 
Madagascar by the blessing of God on missionary labour. Saturday is, 
in most places, the great washing day and bathing day, and, among 
the women, hair-doing day, for our religious population like to be 
clean and to have clean clothes (at least the outside ones) on Sunday 
morning. On a fine Saturday the banks of the rivers in the neighbour- 
hood of the large towns are white with the clothes which have been 
washed in the streams and then spread on the bank to dry. When 
Sunday morning dawns, a pleasant quiet reigns throughout all the 
towns where Christianity has established itself and made any progress— 
a quiet which is broken only by the sound of the church bells or 
native-made trumpets (large conch-shells), and by the companies of 
clean-looking and neatly-dressed natives going to public service. 

This is a marvellous contrast to the state of things which existed in 
Madagascar in days which are remembered by some who still live. 
Then, the few disciples of Jesus Christ were wont to leave their homes 
at night and cautiously to steal along by separate paths to the house 
of a friend they trusted; and there in the dark they sang and prayed 
and repeated to one another portions of God’s Word, but all in a soft 
undertone of voice, lest they should be heard and betrayed. And then, 
e’er the morning broke, they returned to their homes in the same 
cautious quiet manner in which they had left them. 

With us in Fianarantsoa the bell is first rung at 7.30 a.m. This 
first ringing is a sort of general reminder that it is Sunday morning. 
At 8 30 the bell is rung again. This ringing No. 2 is to announce 
that it is time to start for church. Yet once more, at 9 o'clock, the 
sound of the bell is heard. This ringing No. 3 is to indicate that the 
hour for commencing the service has arrived, and those who are not 
already in the church quicken their steps to get there. The need for 
these three ringings will be apparent when it is remembered. that only 
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one here and another there among the natives has a time-piece, and 
that there are not any public clocks.* With the great majority of 
people in Madagascar, time is estimated by the position of the sun in 
the heavens, or by the length of the shadow cast by various objects.t 

One thing among many others which we have sought to teach the 
Malagasy Christians is. that as God blesses and prospers them, they 
should give to Him and for the extension of His kingdom, and also for 
the relief of the poor and suffering; and the practical outcome of this 
teaching is, that at the doors of our churches there is nearly always 
something into which, as they enter, the people can drop their offerings. 
This “something” varies. It is seldom so substantial as the receptacle 
which meets you in every church lobby in Scotland, nor is it always so 
neat as many of the weekly-offering boxes which we find in churches 
in England. At my church in Fianarantsoa, at each of the three 
doors, there is a neat wooden stand, on the top of which a clean white 
plate is placed. These are suitable and becoming, but in some of our 
churches I have seen plates not so clean or white; also basins of 
various sizes, age, colour, and condition ; also empty sardine tins, and 
empty jam tins, and even empty gunpowder canisters, placed at the 
church door to receive the weekly offerings! Education concerning what 
is becoming is progressive, as it is concerning a thousand other matters. 
Many of the Malagasy Christians never enter church on Sunday morning 
without making an offering, however small it may be. There are a few— 
first cousins perhaps of some in Christian countries—who have eyes, 
but do not see the plate, or who have got into the chronic condition of 
looking in another direction just as they are coming to the spot where 
the plate stands. 

Our churches in Fianarantsoa are provided with comfortable seats, and 
so are many others in the more important towns of Madagascar, but 
only a limited number of the churches in the country districts are thus 
fitted ; and where seats have been introduced, they often exhibit a variety 
which does not lend enchantment to the appearance of the interior of 
the building. They appear to have been placed in the church by 
different donors, each of whom had his or her idea of height, length, 
and pattern. The Malagasy custom in their homes is to squat on the 
mud floor, which they cover with neatly plaited rush mats, and that is 
the posture taken by the congregations in the great majority of our 
country places of worship ; but, whether using seats, or squatting on the 
ground, the men always occupy one part of the building, and the women 
the other. Husband and wife, brother and sister, mother and son. never 
sit side by side in our churches. This is not altogether peculiar to 
religious assemblies ; it is often followed in other public gatherings. 

On special occasions—such as the opening of a new church, and on 
Christmas Day—our congregations present a much gayer appearance 
than at the ordinary Sunday services. At such times many of the people 
appear in various-coloured silk and cotton skirts and jackets and robes, 
and some who are wealthy enough to purchase, or to hire, such things, 
come decked out in European attire, the native ladies wearing hats, 





© One has recently been placed in the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Fianarantsoa, and 
there are four in Antananarivo. I do not know of any others. 
+ See ANNUAL XVIIL, pp. 222, 223.—EDs, 
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bonnets, and dresses, of both modern and antiquated fashions. There 
are exceptions, but as a rule, these articles of European clothing do not 
become the Malagasy, and I fear that their comfort is greatly interfered 
with by wearing them rather than the simple and becoming native 
lamba ; but, as in England, so in Madagascar, it is somewhat difficult to 
-Tepress female vanity in relation to dress. Some of the provincial 
native gentry, who are not accustomed to boots, think it becoming to 
wear them on these special occasions. They frequently become too 
irksome to be very long endured by feet unaccustomed to such 
restraints, and it is not uncommon to witness their quiet removal during 
the progress of the service, and at the close to observe the owner either 
carrying the smart pair of boots in his hands, or else to see them in 
the care of a faithful slave, to whom they have been handed to carry 
ome. 

An ordinary Sunday morning service in L.M.S. churches in Madagascar 
includes singing, reading the Word of God, prayer, and a sermon. 
From the commencement till the close of the service, the behaviour 
of the congregation is, as a rule, reverent and becoming, and during 
prayer all bow down and close their eyes even the children cover their 
laces with their hands or with their loose /amba, and there is seldom 
any noise to irritate or to disturb the person who may be leading the 
public devotions of the people. In many churches the door is closed 
during prayer, and a deacon keeps guard to prevent anyone cither 
coming in or going out. To the generally reverent and becoming 
behaviour of the Malagasy in church, I am obliged, however, to notice 
one exception. Notwithstanding all that we have said against it, many 
Malagasy wi// take snuff during public service. The stimulant is not 
taken in small pinches up the nostrils, but in good large quantities in 
the mouth ; and as it is sooner or later cjected again, they either make 
the churches very dirty with their spitting, or they make use of the 
small spittoons with which they provide themselves. In handling the 
snuff-box, or in passing it to their neighbours, and in shuffling about for 
the spittoon, there is now and again a little to offend the differently 
educated taste of the missionary. 

The singing is the most popular part of the service in Madagascar and 
is entered into very heartily. In many of our Betsileo churches the people 
stand during singing. This is a modern movement, for they used to 
squat from the moment of going into church until the service was over. 
The Hymn-book in general use contains 342 hymns. Some of these are 
purely native compositions ; others have been written by the mission- 
aries, and others again are translations or adaptations of English hymns. 
“When I survey the wondrous Cross,” “Mothers of Salem,” “Rock of 
Ages,” “Abide with me,” and many other well-known hymns have 
been translated and are sung at our services from time to time. 

The Malagasy are very fond of singing, and during the days of 
Persecution the Christians often solaced themselves with their hymns. 

‘ow different the conditions under which they sang then, and in which 
they sing now! On several occasions during the persecutions the 
words of their sacred songs were sung with their dying breath. While 
the cruel flames were gathering round those who were burnt to death 
on the spot where the Children’s Memorial Church in the- capital now 
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stands, it is said that they sang a hymn, two verses of which may be 
translated :— 


“There is a blessed land 
Making most happy, 
Never thence shall rest depart, 
Nor cause of trouble come. 


“The departure of this life, 
{es a moment's pang, 
's all that separates us 
From that blessed land.” 


The Bible is, of course, always read at our public services in Mada- 
gascar by the missionary or the native who is conducting the service, and 
a good proportion of the congregation follow the reading in their own 
Bibles. It has become a habit to bring the Bible to church, and in 
some of the larger congregations it is quite refreshing to hear the 
rustling noise, as the people turn over the pages of their Bibles or New 
Testaments to find the chapter which has been announced for reading. 
We have not yet very many books in Madagascar, and we certainly are 
not flooded with all sorts of doubtful literature, as are some of the 
countries which boast of advanced civilization and education; but if 
Protestant missionaries continue their labours, and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society is liberally supported, there is a happy prospect of 
Madagascar being filled with the Sacred Scriptures. In 1893 there 
were 20,000 Bibles and over 24,000 New Testaments received into the 
island—no inconsiderable number to add to the many thousands 
already in the hands of the people. For printing the Malagasy Scrip- 
tures and for most of the cost of translating them, we are indebted to 
the British and Foreign Bible Socicty of London ; and by the generosity 
of that noble Society we can sell a complete Bible in Madagascar for 
one shilling, and a New Testament for four-pence. 

The devotional part of our public services, as conducted by an average 
native, does not reach a very high standard. Profound reverence, 
consciousness of guilt, a dcep sense of need, and earnest longing for 
blessing, are not frequently manifest in the public petitions of our people. 
There is also an unfortnnate running in ruts among them, and with some 
who offer prayer in public, it is frequently easy to tell beforehand what 
the wants will reveal themselves to be, and to prophecy the words in 
which these brethren will present their petitions. On the other hand, 
it must be acknowledged that there are men and women among the 
Christians of Madagascar who really draw near to God in prayer and 
pray in the Spirit; some have been known to have been quite broken 
down while engaging in prayer, and to be obliged to give up because 
their utterances were choked with sobs. Native prayers sometimes 
strike you by thcir singularity; but is not that also the case now and 
again with English ones ? The L.M.S. Chronicle or January, 1894, told 
of a good old man at a prayer meeting in England, whose petition was: 
“O Lord! may we not only be justified and sanctified, but may we be 
missionarified as well.” That sounds a little strange. Among the 
singular petitions which I have heard presented in Madagascar was that 
of a village pastor, whose prayer was; ‘‘Aoka rzahay ho araka ny feny 
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voalasa ao amin’ ny Romana toko viit., andininy 8,” i.e. “May we be like 
the words which are written in Romans viii., ver. 8.” It sounded rather 
strange for this coloured brother thus to mention the book, chapter, and 
verse, and I fear that his memory had failed him, for the special verse 
mentioned hardly points out a condition to be longed for. 

The sermon is generally listened to with attention by a Malagasy 
congregation, whether the preacher is a native or a missionary, any 
Malagasy are born orators and can speak fluently and effectively on any 
topic, and not a few among the Christians are intelligent and earnest 
preachers, who are well able to exhort and instruct a congregation. Of 
course the sermons preached in Madagascar on ordinary occasions 
have not that depth of thought which characterizes many of the discour- 
ses delivered from pulpits in England and Scotland; but then there is 
very little demand for such. The general intelligence of the majority 
of the people has not yet reached a very high standard, and in a Mala- 
gasy congregation there are always some present who cannot read, and 
others to whom Christianity is still a novelty. Many, even among the 
members of our churches, are still ‘‘babes,” or if not that, they are only 
as boys and girls in Christ, for whom good “milk” is better food than 
“strong meat.” Such food is served out to them every Sunday by many 
of the native preachers, of whom there are a large number connected 
with our churches. The position they occupy is almost exactly that of 
the village, or local, preacher at home, and for supplying the pulpits 
they are regularly “planned” from time to time. Some of these men 
are intelligent and faithful preachers. The following is the outline of 
a sermon to which I listened from one of them, and will, I think, 
confirm my opinion of them. The subject of his discourse was Salva- 
tion, from the text: ‘God hath not appointed us unto wrath, but to 
obtain salvation......” In his treatment of the subject, this native 
preacher had six divisions, which were: “i. Salvation is a good thing; 
li. Salvation is to be found in one Person only; iii. Salvation is suffi- 
ciently abundant for all to partake of it ; iv. Salvation has not to be paid 
for, but is a free gift ; v. Salvation has not to be fetched from afar, but 
can be had just where you are ; vi. Salvation is ours the moment we 
believe in Jesus Christ.” Enlarging on each of these particulars, this 
man laid before the people very earnestly and faithfully the way of salva- 
tion through our Lord. 

The aid of illustrations is often called in by our native preachers to 
unfold the meaning of the text, or to carry home and enforce its lessons. 
These illustrations vary much in their value and force and in their 
correctness and beauty. In the class of bad or inferior ones, the reader 
will probably place the following. One of our good men was preaching 
from the text: ‘Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves ;” and in explaining 
the reference to the wolves being in ‘‘sheep’s clothing,” he said: 
“Sheep in that part of the world have their wool cut off every year, 
and the wind often blows at the time and scatters some of the 
wool about. The wolves watch their time and opportunity, and having 
previously rolled in sticky mud and covered their bodies with it, they 
come to the place where this scattered wool is lying about. They 
then roll in it, and the wool adhering to the sticky mud gives them 
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the appearance of sheep, and in this condition they craftily enter the 
flock as members of the fraternity and ensnare the poor sheep” ! 

The following is better—I venture to think really good. The preacher 
was wanting to influence the congregation to rid themselves of all 
selfishness in seeking to get to heaven, and was trying to encourage the 
people to use efforts to take others with them. He had recently returned 
from a visit to Antananarivo, and while there he had been privileged to 
go inside the Queen’s Palace. “I went,” he said, ‘‘to the Palace. How 
shall I tell you about it? How shall [ describe what I saw? I cannot 
do it. It is beyond my powers of description. It was surpassingly 
grand. It was the height of excellence. It was the ideal of the beauti- 
ful. What mirrors! What sofas! What chairs! What ornaments! What 
bright decorations! On this side, and on that side, and all around, there 
was everything that the heart could wish for and all that the soul could 
desire. While I was admiring all this, a voice seemed to say to me: 
‘R—, this is a fine place! This is grand! This is splendid! Would you 
like to live here ?” I seemed to reply: ‘Yes; certainly, I should like to 
live here.” ‘And then,” he added, “again the same voice seemed to 
speak and say: ‘But R—, if you were the only inhabitant of this beau- 
tiful place? ‘If you had to live here alone? If neither your wife, nor 
children, nor any of your relatives or friends were with you to keep you 
company, would you still like to live here ? Would you be happy here ?”” 
In answer to these enquiries, he said, ‘I seemed passionately to exclaim : 
‘No, no! The beauty would not satisfy me. The grandeur would not 
make me glad. The ease and glittering ornaments would not make me 
happy. No; ifI had not somebody for my companion, and if there 
were not others to share it with me, I should be miserable even in this 
beautiful Palace.’” 

The services of the Malagasy preachers are, as a rule, quite volun- 
tary; even though they may have to walk some distance to take 
services, they do not often receive any remuneration. With one or two 
exceptions, none of the native pastors are supported by the L.M.S. In 
the great majority of the churches the office of pastor is honorary, 
and for the support of themselves and their families during the week 
they follow their ordinary occupations. In some few places the people 
are beginning to understand that, in spiritual as well as in temporal 
things, “the labourer is worthy of his hire,” and at one place well 
known to me the members of the church decided to give a fee of six- 
pence to the preacher at every service; and a laudable effort is being 
made in a few towns to support the pastors of the churches. Aftera 
service which I once conducted in the Chapel Royal at Antananarivo, 
a huge joint of raw beef and the sum of eight-pence in money were 
sent to me by the secretary of the church. Such is, I believe, the usual 
“fee” given to those who are invited to occupy the pulpit in that 
prominent church in the Capital city, where Malagasy Royalty and the 
Court assemble for public worship. 

In Fianarantsoa our morning service closes about 11 o'clock, and our 
second Sunday service commences at 2.30 in the afternoon, and in 
most of its details is a repetition of that held in the morning. The 
interval between the morning and afternoon services is occupied first 
in taking the mid-day meal ; and when that is over, the adults who are 
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willing gather in the churches for Bible classes, while the children and 
young people assemble in other buildings for Sunday School and 
religious instruction suited to their age and capacity. The Bible classes 
and Sunday School close at 2. 30, when, as I have said, the afternoon 
public services commence. At the close of the services a united prayer 
meeting is held in one of the three churches in rotation, which is 
frequently attended by four or five hundred people. 

In Madagascar we do not hold evening services. Malagasy habits do 
not favour meetings after dark. There are no regular or paved streets 
in any of the towns or villages, and no public or private street lamps ; so 
that it is not pleasant, and is sometimes dangerous, to go about after 
dark. The natives commence to cook the most important meal of the 
day soon after sunset (which is never later than a quarter to 7 o'clock), 
and the meal is eaten as soon as it is ready. Immediately after this they 
spread their mats on the floors of their huts, lie down, make themselves 
what they consider comfortable, and are very soon in dreamland. 

The attendance at public worship in the larger towns does not vary 
more than at home. In those parts of Madagascar where missionary 
work has been carried on for many years, going to church on Sunday 
has become nearly as much a habit with the people as in England and 
Scotland. 

In some of the country districts, however; truth compels me to state 
that the attendance at church is not always a voluntary act on the part 
of the still ignorant and non-christian natives. The heads of the tribes 
and some of the more important chiefs and others do sometimes use a 
little more than moral influence to get the people to church. We 
missionaries think their conduct in this matter mistaken zeal, but the 
chiefs do not always take our view, and reply to us that whatever brings 
the people within the sound of the Gospel, which otherwise they would 
not come to hear, is not only lawful but good. Even some of whom we 
might expect better things are a little wide of the mark in the kind of 
influence which they bring to bear upon the still ignorant and heathen 
portion of the population to get them inside the churches. About three 
years ago the pastor of one of our country churches called on me, and 
during our conversation I asked him about the congregation, the 
services, and the general progress of the work at the village where he 
lived, which is about half a day’s journey from the Mission station. He 
replied that they were getting on first-rate, that they were doing 
splendidly, and that in fact there was quite a revival among them. He 
further said that on Sunday there were as many outside the church as 
there were inside, and that one preacher, with some who could sing, 
held a service outside the bnilding, while the ordinary service was 
conducted inside. This was quite a new condition of things, and I was 

reatly interested and asked the pastor if he could account for it. 
in answer to my enquiries the good man went on to tell me, with much 
self-satisfaction, that they had appointed overseers in the district, and 
that they had made and put in force local laws to the following effect : 
Every adult not attending public service on the Sunday was to be fined 
three-pence, unless illness or any other equally satisfactory reason could 
be given for non-attendance ; and every overseer not attending the service 
himself was to be fined one shilling. The good man volunteered the 
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further information that one half of the fines were added to the church 
funds, and the other half went into the overseers’ pockets ! 

It need hardly be said that we missionaries do not approve of the use 
of such means, but sometimes we are powerless to prevent them in 
places far away from us. If any reader is inclined to be very severe in 
his or her criticism of the way in which some of our churches are filled, 
let me remind such that a similar condition of things was once found in 
Great Britain. In 1568 the Kirk Session of Aberdeen decreed a six- 
penny fine for every absence from a service ; elders and deacons to pay 
two shillings. Thirty years later a citizen and his wife could not stay 
at home on the Sabbath under a penalty of 13s. 4d; in 1651 gentlemen 
were to be ‘‘damnified in 6s, 8d., men in 3s. 4d., and servants in twenty 
pennies.” Snuff-taking in church was fined 6s. 8d. 

Incidents occasionally happen in connection with our Sundays and 
our Sunday services which will perhaps sound a little amusing to those 
unaccustomed to such things. Any minister in England would, I sup- 
pose, think it rather strange if, when on his way to church on Sunday 
morning, some good soul on the other side of the road should shout out 
to him and say: ‘‘Mr. So-and-so, have you got a supply of vaccine now ? 
because Mrs. So-and-so wants to have her child vaccinated.” Such 
happened to me when on my way to church on Sunday morning. 

The following too would, I suppose, rather shock many good folks at 
home. One Sunday I preached morning and evening in one of our 
churches in Fianarantsoa, and I hoped that serious impressions had 
been made and useful lessons taught. However, immediately at the 
close of the afternoon service, I found that thoughts on other subjects 
had been in the mind of at least one member of the congregation, for 
before I left the platform, this particular native gentleman approached 
me and, in a very confidential tone of voice, said: “Sir, if you have got 
one of those long coats which are worn in cold weather, do please allow 
me to buy it.” On one occasion, when out in the country and speaking 
to the headman of the village about God and Jesus Christ, I was most 
unceremoniously interrupted by a woman who wanted to know if I would 
not give her my white umbrella, or, if I would not do that, if I was 
willing to exchange my good white one for her old blue one! At the 
port of Tamatave we were standing singing a hymn in the middle of the 
public service, when a young fellow entered the building and made 
straight for the precentor and delivered some message. Then and there 
Mr. Precentor vacated his position and left the church, with the result 
that the singing broke off in the middle of a verse and came to an abrupt 
and ignominious termination. 

Approval of what is said by the preacher in his sermon is frequently 
expressed during the delivery. This is not done by shouting ‘“Hal- 
lelujah !” or “Amen !” as among Wesleyans and at Salvation Army gather- 
ings, but by a click made by the tongue and lips. A volley of these 
clicks is no uncommon sound when the preacher happens to put the 
truth in a novel or striking manner. 

In drawing this paper to a close I wish to refer briefly to the character 
of the native Christians who are connected with the churches of which 
I have been writing. Malagasy Christianity, like that of many other 
countries which have had far longer and greater advantages, is not per- 
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fect ; but my personal opinion is that many of the Christians in Mada- 
gascar will bear favourable comparison with the average Christian found 
in other places. Some of them, if put in the balances, would doubtless 
be found wanting. In some, serious defects of moral character have 
been discovered. Some have excrescences more or less ugly. In only 
a few is faith so strong, love and devotion to Jesus Christ so deep and 
true, and the moral character so absolutely transparent, as we should like 
to see these things. Our Christians might be better than they are, but, 
with equal truth, it may be said that they might be far worse. When 
offering prayer, I once heard a Malagasy say: ‘‘O Lord, some among 
us make a profession of religion, and their names are on the preachers’ 
list, but it is not from love, it is only hypocrisy.” That is undeniabl 
true of some. There is no flock, the proverb says, without one_blacl 
sheep. A profession of Christianity is popular in the interior of Mada- 
gascar now-a-days ; but, at the same time, we cannot but magnify the 
grace of God which during recent years has been and still is working 
among the Malagasy, and undoing much of what the Devil has been 
doing since Madagascar had an existence. 

In estimating the character of professing Christians in Madagascar, we 
must bear in mind that we are now only among the first generation of 
such. The older fathers and mothers to-day in Madagascar were born 
in homes surrounded with heathen darkness, and their environments in 
early life were ignorance, superstition, idolatry, and sin. It is no small 
matter for such to leave the ways of their forefathers and to live in all 
respects as Christians should do. A conscience has had to be created 
in them in relation to many sins, and many stubborn prejudices have 
had to be overcome. Some of the older men and women, although they 
have come out of the darkness and have accepted Christianity, and are 
followers of Christ and members of our churches, have great difficulty 
in getting free of old thoughts and superstitions and in throwing off all 
old associations. During an itinerating journey which I took about 
three years ago, I met a member of one of our churches, a man very well 
known to me, so we stopped and exchanged greetings and had a short 
conversation by the hill-side. I learned that he was returning home from 
a distant village, where he had been to attend the funeral of a friend 
who had been killed in an attack made on the village by a band of 
robbers. The conversation led to my asking this man how his friend 
had been killed. Was he, I asked, shot by a musket ball, or speared ? 
or how came it to pass that he was mortally wounded ? My enquiry as 
to whether his friend had been killed by a musket ball immediately 
arrested his attention and called forth a quick reply in the negative. 
“Oh, no, no!” he said, “shot ? shot? oh dear, no, no! It could not 
have been that; impossible! My friend had a charm against bullets 
which made him quite invulnerable to any shot which the robbers could 
have fired.” 

But while faithfulness has led me to record that little story, it is not 
difficult for me to give illustrations of stronger and nobler and more 
enlightened Christians who are connected with our churches. 

Our Lord said: “By their fruits ye shall know them.” We do not 
wish any other standard than that to be applied to the members of our 
churches in Madagascar. It is, we may be sure, the truest and best, 
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or the Lord Jesus would not have given it. What then are some of the 
“fruits” which we rightly look for in professing Christians? Is not 
honest voluntary confession of guilt, and willingness to make restitution 
for the past, one of them? You may find that among the Malagasy. 
Not very long ago one of our young men came under religious impression. 
He was convinced that his past life had not been all right, particularly 
was he conscience-stricken that, on one occasion, he had stolen money 
belonging to a missionary, of the value of about eight shillings. At the 
time I am referring to he professed penitence, and he shewed the 
sincerity of his repentance in this way: The missionary who was the 
owner of the stolen money was not on the spot, but the young man 
went to another missionary and, after confessing his crime, said: 
“T should like to do as Zaccheeus did and restore four-fold, but I am 
not wealthy and cannot do that, but I would like to give back eight 
shillings more than I took ;” and he handed to the missionary the sum 
of sixteen shillings. Such a voluntary confession of wrong-doing, 
and such a voluntary act of restitution, are surely “‘good fruit” whic! 
testify that the tree on which they are found is “good.” 

And is not sympathy with those who are in trial and sorrow also a 
mark of good Christian character? We find this among Malagasy 
Christians. Three years ago the Rev. R. Roberts died, after a very short 
illness, at a small town a long day’s journey from any European, leaving 
a young wife and infant daughter. On the day of his death the Hova 
Governor of the place, who is a professed Christian, wrote a letter to 
the wife, who herself was ill and prostrate with grief, which translated 
into English reads as follows: ‘My heart is indeed full of sorrow 
when I think of you and the baby. My great desire is that you should 
look to Jesus Christ, Who is the Consoler we love. Even those who 
know not the Saviour control their grief when overtaken by trouble 
such as this, much more should we, who have hope, do so. I repeat 
what I have said, Madam: Cast this great trouble upon God. If you 
carry the bereavement to our dear Friend, Jesus Christ, it will verily 
become light. May God ever be with you and the baby, saith your 
relative, R— 

And is not anxiety for the spiritual welfare of relatives and friends 
also another “good fruit” looked for in the Christian? This too is 
found among the Malagasy. One of them, who had a mother and 
sister and mother-in-law unconverted, recently wrote thus: “My 
conscience was constantly making me uneasy about them, for I thought 
God would require their blood at my hands. Both by faithful 
warning and encouragement I and my brother did what we could to 
lead them to repentance, and we frequently considered by what means 
we could draw them to Jesus Christ; but all seemed in vain, and we 
were inclined to give up in despair. We thought about it again and 
decided to give up speaking about Christianity to them, and to take to 

raying for them. Praise God! for He has answered those prayers. 

y the preaching of an evangelist my mother was converted ; and then, 
by the influence of my mother, my sister and my sister-in-law were led 
to throw away their idols and to trust in Jesus Christ.” That Malagasy 
closed his communication with this brief exhortation: ‘Oh! Christians, 
cease not to pray for those you wish to see saved. for although it may look 
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as though your prayers are not answered, if your faith does not fail, and 
you continue to pray, God will yet send the answer.” 

And is not cheerful submission to the will of God another trait of 
Christian character? This also is discovered among Malagasy Chris- 
tians. Within a recent date, the missionaries at Ambéhimandréso were 
witnesses of this in one of their teachers. This teacher's child was sick 
nigh unto death, and as he and his wife were worn out with’ watching, 
they were sent to lie down, having been promised to be called, should 
a change take place in the little one. This change came all too soon, 
and they were called in time to witness the going home of their little 
treasure. The mother silently wept, mingling her tears with those of 
the missionaries, whose hearts were still bleeding from a similar bereave- 
ment. The evangelist wept not, but said: ‘‘Let us sing,” and struck up 
a hymn, the literal translation of which is something Tike this :— 

“O Jesus, Who loves us, 
How sweet to us Thy words! 
Our hearts are weak and faint, 
But Thou art very strong. 

Thy love to us, O Jesus, 

On, ’tis very sweet !” 

I must not enlarge. My paper is perhaps already too long. In 
closing let me just say that, in estimating the character of native Chris- 
tians in Madagascar, we should not only bear in mind the comparative 
newness of Christianity as the religion of the Malagasy, but we ought 
to remember the fact that many of the native Christians are crippled 
and hindered in their religious life by the evil example and influence 
of some of the Europeans who, for trading and other purposes, have 
taken up their residence in Madagascar. A short time ago one of our 
best and most intelligent native evangelists said to me (in Malagasy): 
“You,” referring to the missionaries, ‘‘are like those who carry soap 
and wash dirty clothes to make them clean; but they,” referring to 
some of the foreign residents in the place, ‘are like others who bring 
soot and sprinkle it on the recently washed clothes; so when can you 
expect the clothes to be clean ?” 

J. PEARSE. 
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THE DISEASES PREVALENT IN MADAGASCAR. 


1,—GroGRapay.— This important island lies between lat. 11°57’ and 
25°38'S. It extends for about 1000 miles from north to south, its 
greatest breadth being 350 miles, with an area of 225,000 square miles, 
and a population of from three to four millions. The southern and 
western parts of the island are comparatively level, but the interior, 
throughout a great part of its extent, rises into an elevated table-land 
from 2000 to 5000 fect above the sea. The east coast is skirted by a 
belt of low land of varying width. To this succeeds an undulating grassy 
country, bounded towards the interior by hills covered with dense 
forest. The central plateau is generally treeless and covered with 
grass, except in the valleys, where rice is cultivated. The soil on the 
coast is alluvial. In the interior a red soil predominates over a large 
part of the country. The island is watered by numerous rivers and 
streams, some of large size, which form considerable deltas, and these 
mostly fall into the sea on the west coast. On the east the streams 
are very numerous, but have a short course, rising as they do in the 
eastern range, which forms the water-parting of the greater portion of 
the island. There are few inland lakes, but along the east coast there 
are extensive lagoons, separated from the sea by land varying from a 
few yards to one or two miles in width. We have thus a coast zone of 
level or undulating country, then a forest zone, and finally the great 
central plateau, which is diversified by hills, some of which, as those 
of the Ankaratra mass, attain an elevation of 8000 to nearly gooo feet. 


2.—CLimaTOLoGy.—The only parts of the east coast for which we 
have meteorological observations are the French island of Ste. Marie and 
the port of Tamatave. Lombard gives the mean annual rainfall of the 
former at 2646 mm. I subjoin the mean monthly rainfall, in inches, 
of Tamatave, from October, 1880, to September, 1881, and from January, 
to September, 1882 :— 


( Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June 
| 13.02 11.62 6°46 11°35 219 8°52 
Rainfall 
July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
13.45 7-41 5.21 4.18 5-20 6.33 


For Diego Suarez, in the north, the temperature (Centigrade) and 
rainfall are given thus :— 
Jan. Feb. Mar. April ~May ‘June 
G.a.m. Meantemp. 253 25.0 255 a5. 4.3 32.8 
Lpm 4, ” 29. 28.9 29.1 29.4 28.7 27.6 
Rainfall 0.382 0.093. 0.071 0.011 0.000 0.009 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 


6.a.m. Mean temp. 21.6 20.6 22.3 23. 24-5 252 
Lpm 4, ” 26.6 25.9 26.9 27.1 28.3, 28.8 
Rainfall 0.028 0,000 0000. 0.006 0.008 0.119 


At Nosi-Bé, off the north-west coast, the dry season extends from 
April to October, the rainy season from November to March. The 
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temperature at Nosi-Bé is wonderfully equable, oscillating between 25° 
and 31°C. 

For Antananarivo, the capital, on the central table-land, and at a 
height of nearly 5000 feet, the mean monthly temperature (F.) for 1882, 
and the average monthly rainfall, in inches (1881—85), are as follows :— 

Jan. Feb. Mar. April = May gone 
Mean temperature, F., 72.84 69.76 67.88 67.49 64.48 60.58 
Average rainfall, in., 14.23 9.04 7.31 1.37 0.79.35 


ay Aug. = Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Mean temperature, F., 6237 58.22 62.03 66.87 71.14 71.06 
‘Average rainfall, in, 0.18 0.34 0.73, 3-55. $62.13, 
3.—PatuoLocy.—Afa/aria.—The north-eastern shores of the island 
near Vohimarina are comparatively healthy, but fevers are prevalent at 
the new French port of Diego Suarez in the north. The more elevated 
parts of the south coast suffer but little from fever. Fever is endemic 
along the east and west coasts and in the islands near to the shore. 
Both on the coasts and on the islands it manifests a high degree of 
intensity. especially among Europeans and the Hova belonging to the 
central province of Imérina, when they visit the low country. The 
coast tribes, however, enjoy a comparative immunity from the disease. 

The French island of Ste. Marie, on the east coast, deserves the evil 
repute which it has obtained since its first occupation. 

The forest zone is not exempt from malaria, which is met with 
especially in the humid valleys, such as Béfdrona, which are more or 
less shut in by mountains. The valley of Angavo, again, although at an 
altitude of about 3000 feet, is excessively malarious ; the natives, who are 
here mostly of Hova origin, suffer severely from the malarial cachexia. 

In the bare, open, central province of Imerina, at an elevation of 
4000 to 5000 feet, as well as in the Bétsiléo country to the south, fever 
is not endemic; but to the west of Imerina, in the Vdnizdngo district, 
where the elevation is less, and the country level, grassy, and in parts 
marshy, almost every one suffers from enlargement of the spleen. This 
organ is not unfrequently found to stretch across the abdomen to the 
tight iliac crest. The malarial cachexia is very general here, while 
frank attacks of fever are rare. The Antsihanaka country, to the north 
of the capital, especially in the neighbourhood of the Alaotra Lake, is 
highly malarious. 

Segard,* whose experience was chiefly confined to the east coast, 
found the tertian type of fever to be the most common ; the stages were 
well marked at the beginning, but became irregular in the relapses, 
which rapidly induced anemia and debility. Bilious fever, he says, 
was characterised by violent headache, suffusion of the face, redness 
of the eyes, marked gastric catarrh, excessive vomiting, bilious diarrhoea, 
pain in the region of the liver and gail bladder, high fever with feeble 
morning remissions, followed by a long convalescence. He also 
observed the bilious hematuric form, and a considerable number of 
pernicious cases, mostly of the comatose variety. He observed two 
cases of mania with hallucinations in persons suffering from fever. The 
lymphatic glands often became enlarged. He noticed also in some 


* Arch, de med. nav, 1886. 
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cases a generalised measly eruption to accompany the fever, and 
urticaria was very common. 

The months most charged with fever cases were January, February, 
and March—that is, during the rainy season—February and March 
being the worst, and almost equally unhealthy. 

At Diego Suarez, out of 1563 cases admitted into hospital,* 1024, 
or 65 per cent., were for malarious diseases. The deaths occasioned 
by these diseases amounted to 46 per cent. of the total deaths; most 
of the pernicious cases were of the comatose form. The most common 
form of fever here is the intermittent, and the most common type of 
intermittent is the quotidian. The intermittent variety is most frequent 
in March, April, and May; the remittent in January, February, and 
March; but the greatest number of deaths from this form occur in 
March and April. 

The seasonal prevalence of malarial fevers in the aggregate will be 
seen from the following table, which gives the number of cases of fever 
per 100 of patients treated in hospital from June, 1866, to December, 
1867 :— 

7 June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. Mar. 
65 67 50 35 43 (66 38 71 «61g 
April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
95 81 65 54 20 20 27,44 48 

The remittent is the most common form among the new arrivals. The 
bilious hematuric fever is also met with, and the cases of this fever are 
not limited to any season. 

Nosi-Bé, on the west coast, with its rocky and clayey soil, with its 
climate, which, according to Barnier, ‘tis perhaps of all countries that 
where the variations of temperature are the least accentuated,” is 
nevertheless one where malaria is the predominating disease. Of 2674 
cases of endemic disease treated at Nosi-Bé from 1862 to 1880, no less 
than 2600 were due to malaria, and 44 to liver disease, which may or 
may not have had a malarious origin. The following figures show the 
number of cases treated, and deaths from malarial affections and 
diseases of the liver, in the different races :— 


























Treated Died | 
a “Europeans | Other 
Number | nd Crecle. | Race | Total 
Malarious Diseases, .... 2600 1244.1 ~~«*O9 | 733 
Liver Diseases, .. .. «+ 44 ° L 5 5 
The 2600 cases of malaria are thus classified :— 
; ~~ Cases - 
| reated | Died 
| Malarial Fever, .. rr ae vee | 2063 2 
Pernicious Fever, .. .. wees soe | 197 7 
Ictero-hematuric Fever, ..  .. . wee 1 5 49 
Anemia, .. ee wee eee no 7 1 
Cachexia, .. rrr rear or gt oo 
Enlarged Spleen,.. 1. 0. se ee ve ee te te 6 ° 
2618 133 





© Cartier, Arch, de med. nav. 1888. + Guidl, Arch, de méd. nav. 
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Guidl states that at Nosi-Bé the quotidian type is the most frequent ; 
next follows the tertian, which, however, is often consequent on the 
uotidian, but which in many cases is the initial form of attack. Among 
the pernicious forms those in which there is a determination to the 
cerebro-spinal centres are the most frequent ; next come those cases in 
which there is an exaggeration of the phenomena of depression; then, 
those in which abdominal symptoms or excessive reaction predominate. 
There was only one case out of 179 of pernicious fever in which 
pulmonary symptoms occurred. 

In order the more clearly to show the nature of the fever met with in 
Madagascar, I shall briefly narrate the results of a journey of a party of 
missionaries from Betafo, in the interior, to Mananjara, on the east 
coast, at a fairly healthy season of the year. 

The party numbered thirty-two in all, and consisted of eight adults 
and twenty-four children, of ages varying from one to sixteen years, 
and generally in good health. None of the children, and only four or 
five of the adults, had previously suffered from fever. The journey 
occupied seven days in the end of September and the beginning of 
October. The weather was dry throughout. The road for a consider- 
able part of the way lay through forest and near to streams, but not 
through, or near to, any extensive swamps; and the party was not 
subjected to any unusual fatigue or hardship by the way. 

The whole party arrived at Mananjara in good health. Four or five 
took ill on the third day after their arrival ; some remained well for 
nine days, others for a period of three weeks or longer. In those that 
took ill three days after reaching Mananjara the period of incubation 
could not have exceeded three or four days, inasmuch as for the first 
day or two the route is through a healthy country. In most instances 
the fever by which the party was attacked was of a remittent or pseudo- 
continued form, characterised by high temperature, lasting from three 
to seven days, without any intermission or even marked remission, 
accompanied by severe bilious vomiting, and in some instances by 
bilious diarrhoea. During the continuance of the fever there were 
partial sweats, affording no relief. 

In one case—that of a child four years of age—towards the end of 
the attack there occurred rigidity of the limbs, with pain, so that it 
could not bear to be touched or moved. Following upou this condition, 
an algid attack set in, the whole body becoming like ice; even the 
breath seemed cold. The algid symptoms disappeared, and along with 
them the fever, leaving the patient helplessly weak. After a month’s 
respite, in this instance, intermittent fever appeared. In another case, 
bilious fever became converted into the intermittent form, and although 
the patient seemed better and had recovered his appetite, swelling of 
the feet and giddiness ensued. In most instances a fortnight or three 
weeks of freedom from fever followed the bilious remittent attack ; but 
sooner or later intermittent fever of a tertian or irregular type superve- 
ned. In the case of one or two of the sufferers the fever began as an 
intermittent of the quotidian type, which later on changed into tertian. 
In one instance the primary form of attack was intermittent, and the 
relapse remittent, accompanied with diarrhoea. 

After leaving Mananjara for Mauritius one of the party,.an adult, 
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died of fever during the voyage. On reaching Mauritius, in the middle 
December, 1886, several of their number were anemic and weak, with 
enlargement of the spleen, and continued to have frequent attacks of 
intermittent fever. One child had to be admitted to hospital for ulcera- 
tive stomatitis affecting the bones of the face. 

To sum up, twenty out of the thirty-two who performed this short 
journey contracted fever in one form or another; and although only 
one died, many of those who had been attacked with fever and survived 
were left in a state of great debility and anemia. The whole history 
appears to me to show that the same cause produces alike the bilious 
remittent and the intermittent forms of fever. 

The first attacks of the fever contracted by the Hova are generally 
severe. Those who survive are said to be vakin’ ny fdzo, or “broken to 
fever,” and those so broken are selected in preference to others for 
trading and other purposes in the low country; not that the “fever- 
broken” secure any immunity from relapses, but it is held, and I think 
justly, that the subsequent attacks in their case will be of a less danger- 
ous character. Although the central provinces are singularly free from 
endemic malaria, they were visited during the years 1877, 1878, and 
1879 by a remarkable epidemy of fever that deserves notice. 

Dr. Giildberg, of Christiana, who resided long at the capital, witnes- 
sed this epidemy ; and it is chiefly on particulars supplied by him that 
the following account of it is based. 

During the seven years Dr. Giildberg resided at Antananarivo, he 
treated 1435 cases of malarial fever. Of these— 


111 cases were seen in 1877. 
td moon vn 1878. 

9 ” ” w» 1879. 
1342 

During the four years 1883—-86 he had only met with 93 such cases, 
and these had doubtless been contracted either on the coast or in the 
Vonizongo district. The epidemy began in 1877, reached its height 
in 1879, but in 1880 a certain amount of malarious disease was still 
observed to prevail, from February to May or June, in certain low-lying 
districts, though after 1879 it was seldom fatal. It will be remembered 
that 1879 was a year when fever was widely prevalent in India and 
Cyprus. 

The disease was generally prevalent all over the central provinces, — 
in the south among the Betsileo, in Imerina among the Hova, and in 
the north among the Sihanaka. It did not extend to the feverish 
districts of the east coast. From the other districts I have obtained no 
accounts, nor am I able to say where it originated. The information 
I have received makes it probable that it first appeared in the Betsileo 
country, to the south, and extended northwards; but this is not quite 
certain. The nature of the epidemy was what may generally be descri- 
bed as bilious remittent. At first I thought that it might have been an 
outbreak of recurrent fever, or of the bilious typhoid of Griesinger. 
This, however, does not appear to have been the case. All the medical 
men who witnessed it concur in regarding it as malarial. 

In mild attacks it began with rigors; but in serious cases these were 
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absent. The fever lasted from four to seven days, was accompanied 
by intense headache, pains in limbs, loins, nape of neek, and pit of 
stomach, with bilious vomiting, and sometimes with diarrhoea, simple 
or sanguineous. Sub-delirium was often present. In the worst cases, 
jaundice occurred. There were morning remissions, with exacerbations 
in the afternoon or evening. During the exacerbation there were great 
heat of skin and hurried respiration, followed in the milder cases by 
sweating. This series of phenomena was repeated daily, and in a 
certain number of cases terminated in a frank intermittent. The fever 
was liable to relapse, and these relapses generally occurred about a week 
ora fortnight after recovery from the first attack. Such relapses were 
liable to recur repeatedly. Dr. Giildberg notices the frequency with 
which enlargement of the spleen was observed in patients who had 
suffered from the fever. It is not stated whether the relapses were of a 
remittent or of an intermittent type. In favour of the view that this 
epidemy, which was certainly very fatal in many districts, and respecting 
which it is to be regretted that no more precise information can be 
obtained, was malarial in its nature, may be mentioned the distinctness 
of the remissions, its tendency to merge into genuine intermittent fever, 
its repeated and irregular relapses, the consecutive enlargement of the 
spleen and the cachexia, its preference for low damp localities, and 
the recurrence of the epidemy at a certain season of the year. 

Typhoid Fever is, so far as I know, rare in the low country, but it is 
one of the most common diseases of Imerina, where it was well known 
by the natives and distinguished from malarial, or country fever (azo 
an-isaha), as threshold fever, or azo an-drindrina. As observed in the 
capital, typhoid fever follows its classical course. 

Dyphus Fever is quite unknown. Diphtheria, as an epidemic malady, 
is never seen in the central province, and I have never heard of it in 
the low country. I have witnessed only a few sporadic cases of 
membranous laryngitis. 

Erysipelas is very uncommon, at least in the capital. I can scarcely 
recall above a few cases of the disease. 

Cholera broke out, for the first time, at Nosi-bé, off the west coast, 
and on the adjacent mainland of Madagascar, in 1859. It was introdu- 
ced from Mozambiqie, but it certainly could not have spread to any 
extent, and it has never reached the centre of the island or the east 
Coast. 

Dysentery is endemic along the coast-line. At Diego Suarez dysen- 
tery is one of the most fatal diseases, and is apparently most common 
from July to October. On the east coast the disease is moderately 
frequent, but in certain years becomes so general as to be justly regarded 
as epidemic. The Hova troops, during the war in 1884, encamped west 
Tamatave. suffered greatly from this disease. On the central table- 
land acute dysentery is upon the whole rare. 

Diarrhea, simple and inflammatory, and Cholera Infantum, are both 
remarkably common in the capital: the latter is only met with during 
the warmest months. 

Smallpox (néndra) has frequently spread all over the island in murder- 
ous epidemics. Whether it is really endemic in the country is doubtful. 
The native name for the disease points to its introduction. from the 
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Swahili coast. Its frequent outbreaks in past years were generally 
connected with the introduction of slaves from Africa. Measles breaks 
out in an epidemic form at intervals of a few years. It not unfrequently 
assumes a severe type and carries off many victims. It often becomes 
complicated with bronchitis and broncho-pneumonia. 

Scarlet Fever is entirely unknown. Jnfluenza broke out at Antananarivo 
in June, July, and August, 1890. It was frequently followed by fatal 
pneumonia.’ 

Bronchial affections among adults are comparatively rare; but during 
the cold season acute bronchitis and broncho-pneumonia carry off many 
of the native children. Pneumonia is at least as frequent among the 
natives of Madagascar (in the interior) as it is in England. On the coast, 
from what I have observed, acute respiratory diseases are less frequent 
than in the interior. Phthisis is far fom rare in Imerina, and runs a rapid 
course. It is by no means prevalent on the coasts. Acu/e Rheumatism, so 
far as I can judge, is not a common disease among the natives, although 
muscular and syphilitic rheumatism are very common. Syphilitic diseases 
are widely diffused, especially throughout the central province. No 
disease is more commonly met with than the condylomatious affection 
called by the natives /efy. It appears chiefly at the mucous orifices 
and axillse as mucous places. It usually affects children under the age 
of puberty, and when one takes the disease, it spreads to all the members 
ofthe family who have not already had it. It is followed in many 
instances by the constitutional symptoms proper to syphilis—periostitis, 
phagedesnic ulcerations of the skin and mucous membranes, destruction 
of the soft tissues of the throat, and sometimes of the bones and carti- 
lages of the palate and nose. The women who have suffered from the 
disease in childhood often suffer from abortion, or give birth to syphilitic 
children. As in the Lithuanian syphilis, it is rarely, if ever, possible 
to trace any initial hard sore, or to obtain any history of one. This 
form of disease is seldom propagated by sexual intercourse. 

Leprosy is widely prevalent in all parts of the island with which I 
am acquainted, and is met with amongst all classes. 

Gravel and Stone are exceedingly common in the central province, 
but much less so in the rest of the island. Gou/ is a common disease 
among the rich officers, who live well and take little exercise; but it is 
seldom seen amongst the common people. 

Diabetes is comparatively rare, although cases are occasionally observed. 

Beriberi was observed in an epidemic form at Diego Suarez in 1866 
and 1867, when it caused a considerable mortality. It is not endemic 
in the country generally, although I have observed some three cases in 
the capital, which presented all the symptoms of the acute disease, and 
all of which ended fatally. 

I have just received a report of the Medical Mission at Antananarivo 
for the yéat 1890, published by Drs. Fenn and Moss. As the pathology 
of the central table-land of Madagascar is highly interesting, I shall 
briefly analyse the figures there presented. The cases of disease treated 
in the Hospital, excluding surgical and obstetric cases, numbered in all 
429. These may be thus classified :— 





* Report of the Medical Mission for 1890, Antananarivo: 1891. 
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stem 100 






Heart Diseases (functional) . 
Diseases of the Alimentary System of 
Phthisis - 14| Diseases of the Liver .. 20 
Heart es (0 ee 61! Diseases of the Nervous Syst 14 
The percentages furnished by some of the more important diseases 
were : -- 
Pneumonia, 123 


General Diseases ........ 
Diseases of the Respiratory 











Typhoid Fever, 1-7 
Bronchitis, 8-4 Diarthes, Intermittent ,,. 10°2 
Pleurisy, | o'7 | Enteritis,, o'7 | Remittent |,  10°0 

Organic Heart Disease, 14°2 

Acute Rheumatism, "0°47 

Chronic Rheumatism, 1°17 
The reason that syphilis does not appear in this table is that it is 
not generally an hospital disease, and for the same reason, diarrhoea, 
unless severe, would be treated in the dispensary. These figures must 
not, therefore, be taken as indicating the absence of the one, or the 
comparative rareness of the other. Indeed, syphilis, as the Report 
truly says, is all but universal. The extraordinary prevalence of 
organic heart affections cannot be explained by any corresponding 
prevalence of acute rheumatism. Nothing struck me more in Mada- 
gascar than the extraordinary prevalence of heart disease, of uric acid 
deposits in the urine, of stone in the bladder, and the prevalence of 
syphilitic diseases to which I have already alluded. Pneumonia, although 
common. does not, as a rule, furnish such a large proportion of cases 

as it did in 1890, when influenza was epidemic. 
For an account of an epidemy of choreamania in Madagascar. see 

Edin. Med. Jour. 1867 [reproduced in ANNUAL xiii., p. 19]. 


Reproduced from ch. iii., Pt. Africa, Div. ii. of vol. ii. of Geographical 
Pathology : An Inquiry into the Geographical Distribution of Infective and 
Climatic Diseases. Edinburgh and London: 1892. 

By ANDREw Davinson, M.D., F.R.C.P.Ep., etc. 
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ADDITIONAL NoTES ON THE DISEASES OF MADAGASCAR, 
py Dr. C. F. A. Moss. 

It is a difficult task indeed to be called upon to offer any comments 
on the elaborate study by Dr. Davidson of diseases met with in Mada- 
gascar, which forms a chapter in his work on Geographical Pathology. 
Subsequent observations only serve to corroborate the truth of the 
opinions he offers and to further confirm the facts he has established. 

Our warrant for writing at all on the subject is supplied by an 
experience of six years’ medical mission work in Antananarivo, during 
which time, though the numbers of out-patients seen by individual 
doctors have fallen very far below Dr. Davidson's figures, owing to the 
number of doctors now practising in this city, yet the number of those 
treated in hospital has, on the contrary, very largely increased, accom- 
modation being offered for a larger number of in-patients by our new 
Hospital at Isodvinandrfana. 

To Dr. Davidson’s account of Afalarial Fever there is nothing to add. 
The subject of Zyphord Fever, however, is one on which a few remarks 
may be offered. Frequent inquiries that have been made do not 
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corroborate the statement that typhoid fever is what the natives know 
as Tazo an-drindrina (or Tazon-drind)ina). The presence of so much 
typhoid fever has resulted in the natives adopting our name for it, 
consequently it is always spoken of as Zefoidra. But the fever known 
as /azon-drindrina appears to us to be that form of malaria, whether 
intermittent or remittent, which attacks natives of the capital and the 
surrounding neighbourhood, the fevcr indigenous, that is to say, to the 
capital, as distinguished from that in more highly malarious districts. 
I am always told that the fever of Vénizéngo or Ambédin’ Angavo, 
e.g., is not /azon-drindrina, but that form contracted by people who have 
never left the capital or visited a truly malarious district is what is 
known by that name. It is very easy to go thus far, but when one 
essays to speak of the particular features of that fever, one’s difficulties 
begii It would appear to be a malarial fever, sometimes intermittent, 
sometimes remittent in character, sometimes mild, sometimes. on the 
contrary, very severe and obstinate to deal with. ‘Capital fever’ is held 
by many to be neither an easy form to experience nor to treat. 

To return to the subject of typhoid fever. A glance at our statistics 
of hospital patients shows that during the 5 years from 1890 to 1894, 
he numbers treated were respectively 7, 8, 29, 107, 99. The monthly 
ncidence for the three years 1892, 1893, and 1894 is as follows :— 









1892 1893, 1894 1892 1893 1894 
|r. 7 | 17 Was . 3] 4 3 
‘eb. o | 17 || 23 ° 6 2 
March ||] 4 | 21 |} 4° 'ri3i3 
April . 2] 9f/ 3 o}l3 44 
May ....} 4 | 13 |} 3° 2 | 3 3 
June. 2 { 2 | 3 8 2}o| 8 





Argying from the figures of 1893 and 1894, one would deduce roughly 
that ‘ybhoid fever is a disease of the first half of the year, or rather, it is rife 
from January to July, but is scarcer from August to December. This 
corresponds broadly with the division into summer and autumn, when 
typhoid fever is epidemic, and winter and spring, when it is sporadic. 
The onset of the rainy season in November is followed speedily by an 
increase in the cases of typhoid fever. To those living in Antanana- 
rivo the constant appearance of this disease causes no surprise. The 
city is one set on a hill; the houses are in many places so closely 
packed that there is only just space for one person to pass between 
them. The access to these houses is in most cases not by a road, 
but by a narrow path, winding in and out between them. On both 
sides of the principal roads of the capital, the houses are arranged in 
this fashion. 
From this, two facts are obvious: the one, that the close proximity 
of the houses calls for a very perfect system of drainage and disposal 
of refuse. if the public health is to be retained; and the other, that 
there must be a good supply of pure water brought from a distance, if 
the needs of the 100,000 people of Antananarivo are to be efficiently 
met. Alas! it is precisely those two points that constitute the great 
drawbacks of the city. The uncleanly surroundings of the houses, the 
entire lack of any system of drainage, the universal disposal of all refuse 


© The Hospital was almost closed for these months. 
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just where the people like to throw it, even the slaughtering of cattle 
on the public highways, are very potent causes of a state of chronic 
ill-health ; and if another is wanted, it is that many of the wells and 
springs at the foot of the hill, from which almost the entire water-supply 
is derived, must inevitably be very much contaminated. No direct analysis 
of the water has been made, but the fact stands to reason that the water 
cannot be pure. Recent events, however (Nov. 1895), may now warrant 
the hope that before long these pressing needs may receive adequate 
attention. 

The site of the city is also one that renders any attempt at improve- 
ment in these respects very difficult. At a few feet, in almost every part 
of the city, rock is reached, and the problem therefore of the drainage 
and water-supply of Antananarivo is one which would require very 
skilful engineering to solve. It is therefore hopeless to expect that so 
long as the town keeps on growing, while its requirements in this 
respects are unattended to, there will be anything but a chronic incidence 
of typhoid fever. 

With regard to the actual course of the fever, there is little to be 
said. There are, as usual, different types of epidemics, sometimes 
severe, sometimes mild. Fortunately the majority of the cases are of 
the milder type. Malaria tends naturally to complicate typhoid 
fever, as it does everything else; and there is a type of fever on the 
borderland between malarial and typhoid fevers which it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to understand ; combining the symptoms of both, it follows 
the true course of neither, and resists the ordinary treatment of each. 
Among other epidemics, Small Pox, Measles, and Whooping-cough 
are of frequent occurrence; but the former, though often excessive- 
ly severe, is rarely seen. Lastly, Jnfluenza, which has taken the 
round of the whole world from China to Peru, has not omitted to visit 
us. In the dry seasons of 1890 and 1893 there were epidemics, that in 
the latter year developing into a true pandemic. It resembled influenza 
everywhere else, alike in its effects on patient and doctor: the doctor 
was wanted everywhere, and almost the whole population constituted 
the patient. Since the epidemic of 1893, influenza has never really 
died out; sporadic cases occur now and then, and occasionally for a 
week or two there seems to be an epidemic once more. But it has not 
been so severe, either in its spread, or in its effect on individuals, as it 
was in that year. 

A large number of cases of Disease of the Respiratory Tract come for 
treatment. Croupous Pneumonia is very common, 284 cases having been 
received into hospital during the five years above cited. ‘ardiac 
complaints are exceedingly common, being due to malaria, syphilis, and 
hard manual labour far more than to rheumatism. 

It may be noted that there seems some tendency to increase in the 
number of cases of Disease of the Nervous System, but these do not 
appear very frequently, although they show a considerable variety. 
Choreamania has never been seen by the writer, but it is heard of 
almost every year as affecting the populations of country districts more 
or less distant from the capital. During the early part of 1895 it 
was exceedingly prevalent and gave much trouble to missionaries in the 
country. 
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An account of disease in Madagascar would be very incomplete if 
mention were not made of the extraordinary number of cases of 
“stomach-ache” that flock to the out-patient Dispensaries. The people 
often eat very large quantities of rice, etc., at a time, and Nemesis seems 
to overtake them in the form of Dyspepsra. 

Diseases of the Pelvic Organs are of great frequency and every variety. 

Leprosy, to which Dr. Davidson alludes, and to which he gave 
special study, is not very frequently seen in the out-patient clinique, 
and patients suffering from it cannot be admitted to the wards of an 
ordinary hospital. It is, however exceedingly common, especially in 
certain parts of the island. Near the village of Antsfrabé the Norwegian 
Mission has a Leper village, where 250 intnates are accommodated. It 
is impossible to bestow too much praise on the humane work of this 
institution. When one contrasts the care and attention received by 
the patients there, their order, cleanliness, and employment, with the 
deplorable and filthy condition of the leper in his own home, one 
wishes such villages might be increased a hundredfold. In that 
district there is a very large number of lepers, 200 near one town, 
100 near another, and su on. In the Leper village recently opened by 
the Rev. P. G. Peake of Isoavina there are at present 23 inmates; but 
as its advantages become better known, the numbers will doubtless 
increase largely. The Roman Catholics also have a Leper village near 
the capital. A small village has newly been erected for lepers at Fiana- 
rantsda, in the founding of which Mrs. A. S. Huckett has taken the lead. 

Two complications that are next to universal among patients in 
Madagascar are specific disease, more or less latent, and Einfozoa. 

It may be of interest to insert a statistical table showing the percent- 
age of cases of disease of various systems treated in hospital, and also 
one showing the actual number of cases of certain of the more prevalent 
diseases :— 

1890 1891 1892 1893 1894 


Respiratory System | 22°3 | 20° | 24.2 | 18°6 ; 23.5 ! 

Circulatory —,, 12°7/ 11.0] 147] 58] 3. 4 ) 

Alimentary —,, 23°6 | 20.3 240 27.8 | 32° 

Nervous ” 27! 4.5 7] 47] 3.8 
Gynecological Cases | 21°5 | 22°7 | 22°4 | 12°6 | 20.5 

General Cases 22°5 | 13.6 | 18-4 | 23.8 | 22.0 

Pneumonia 53 | 45 | 80] 78 | 104"! ° or 11°4°%/, 
Phthisis 14 | 24 | 4o | 29 | 18 | +4, 92% 
Typhoid Fever i 3 29 | 107t| g7ti t., 106% 
Malarial _,, 38 | 67 | 109 | 100 


n» — Cachexia fo 14] 50} 54] 27 | 

In discussing Surgical disorders, the most prominent fact to notice 
is the comparative absence of accidents. There are here no railroads, no 
mines, no mills, and there is no machinery; consequently the fearful 
accidents inseparable from such advantages are wanting. Children may 
fall off a wall and sustain a fracture, or they may swallow one of the 
small weights used for weighing money, or they may fall among thorns. 
We sce cases sometimes of severe injury caused during robber raids. 
There are cases of Cancer and many of /umours of various descriptions, 
which the people are sometimes far trom willing to have touched. 
But, on the whole, surgical complaints are less common than medical 
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disorders. As might have been expected, we have had this year to treat 
several] cases of wounds received in battle. For a few days after the 
bombardment of the capital men were brought in, variously, and many 
of them severely, wounded. At the time of writing there is appearing 
a caricature, as it were, of these cases, little boys having injured 
themselves by setting a light to cartridges that were thrown away during 
the fight ! 

Diseases of the Eye are not very numerous ; but epidemics of Purulent 
Conjunctivitis occur not infrequently, and Cafaract, generally senile, is 
also common. In some parts of the island eyes are often destroyed by 
small bits of the husk of the rice-grain flying up while being threshed 
and adhering to the delicate tissues of the cornea. Nothing occurs here 
at all approaching to the great prevalence of eye-disease in China or 

‘Bypt. 

Calculus is not uncommonly met with, but it has not been possible 
yet to examine into the question of its comparative prevalence in different 
districts. Undoubtedly there are many places where it is never seen, 
but it is too soon to say precisely where they are. Elephantiasis is 
occasionally seen in the capital; on the S. E. coast I have heard that 
cases of that disease are more numerous. 

Diseases of the Bones and Joints are comparatively rare, with the 
exception of Chronic Periostitis from specific disease. 

Experience seems to show that there are few diseases that are not to 
be met with in Madagascar. There is great scope for the study of such 
matters as the various forms of Malarial Fever incident to this country, 
but time unfortunately fails for exhaustive investigation of these condi- 
tions. 

It may be well to add that this paper has been written more for the 
general than for the professional reader, which will account for the 
brief allusions made to some matters of great interest to the medical 


mind. 
C. F. A. Moss, M.B., C.M. 
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MADAGASCAR IN THE YEAR 1840. 


THERE recently came into my hands a small book of 41 pp., entitled ‘ 7he 
Persecuted Christians of Madagascar ; a series of interesting Occur- 
rences during a residence at the Capital from 1838 fo 1840; extracted 
Srom the correspondence of the Rev. David Griffiths, late missionary to 
the Island. Addressed to his Wife, and printed at the request of her 
Jriends. London: Cornelius Hedgmaa, 12 London Wall. MDCCCXLI.”” 

I had long known all the more in portant works bearing on Missions in 
Madagascar, but this small book I had never before had an opportunity of 
seeing. I imagine only a small edition was printed, for circulation chiefly 
among the friends of the writer. The book contains three sections, and des- 
cribes very graphically the efforts made by Mr, Powell, Mr. Griffiths, and Mr. 
Jones (er ‘Johns*) to assist the persecuted Christians. 

Mr. Powell was a doctor in the service of Queen Ranavalomanjaka. but 
he sympathised deeply with the persecuted Christians, and finally, in order 
to help some of them to escape, he gave up his position and even risked his 
life. He also incurred money losses in this cause, amounting, according to 
Mr. Griffiths’ estimate, to a thousand dollars. 

Mr. Griffiths gives in detail the various steps taken to help some of the op- 
pressed and persecuted Christians to escape to Mauritius, and tells of the sad 
failure of these plans through the betrayal and capture of the refugees near 
Andrdnomafana, and of the subsequent martyrdom of nine of them. Part of 
this account was reprinted in News from Afar for February last. An inter- 
esting fact has been related to me by one who knew friends of Mr. Griffiths. 
‘The deep impression made upon the mind of Mr. Griffiths’ son, who was then 
but a lad of 12 or 13, led to his conversion. Later on he became a minister of 
the Gospel, but he died while still a young man. 

‘The main facts contained in these journals, so far as they affect the Chris- 
tians, have been embodied in the accounts of the Persecution contained in 
The Martyr Church and other works. But the journals have also great value 
for the side-lights they incidentally throw upon the general state of the coun- 
try and the extreme wretchedness of the people at the time of Mr. Griffiths’ 
visit. To those who know Madagascar as it is to-day, and who are at times 
inclined (and, alas ! not without reason) to denounce the prevailing corruption 
of the official classes, and the oppression which the common people suffer, it 
will be instructive to read what an eye-witness had to narrate more than 
half a century ago. 

Mr, Jones or Johns ?) and Captain Campbell arrived at Ambatomanga on 
June 18, 1840 The object of the former was to visit his old friends at the cap- 
ital; and of the latter, to hire free labourers for the Association of Merchants 

» and Planters at Mauritius : but it was not till fifteen days later (July 2) that they 
were allowed to enter the capital. While they were delayed at Andr.isdro, 
Mr. Delastelle, Mr. Laborde, and Mr. Griffiths paid them a visit; and we 
can get at first-hand an account of how Madagascar affairs appeared to 
this little company of Englishmen and Frenchmen fifty-five years ago. By 
the aid of these journals we may, as it were, enter the native house set apart 
for the two visitors, and listen to the talk of the five gentlemen who met 
there. And as we listen, we shall probably think how like to all this has 
been many a conversation in Madagascar in more recent times. 


© The book always bas ‘Jones’ ; but if Mr, Jones died in Mauritius on May 1, 1840, as gene- 
rally stated, this must be an error in spelling, and tho name should be ‘Johns’. 
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Mr. Griffiths says: ‘Our conversation turned on i. 
China, and of the intentions of the French respectin,. 
agreeing that this country is quite ripe for a change—the pe 
sed by hard servitude, oppressed by the most execrable tyra... . 
destroyed by the dreadful ¢angéna. Two or three effectual strokes would set 
all right ! The present administration is horrible beyond description areign 
of terror avd devastation! The counsellors of the Queen, Rainiharo and Rai- 
nimahéro, delight in nothing but destroying the people ; or, to use their own 
motto: ‘A faovy manify izy, ka baboy ny fananany sy ny vady aman- 
Janany "’ (“Thin them, and take their property, and make slaves of their 
wives and children !"") They are impoverishing the country and have become 
drunken with power! —they swim in blood and roll in riches and spoils of the 
harmless and innocent! Rainimaharo is the Robespierre of Madagascar.”’ 

“The people of Madagascar were never in such an oppressed condition as 
at present. Their perpetual wars, the ¢sifialainga (or silver spear), the 
corrupt administration of Justice, together with the heavy yoke of bondage + 
on both the military and Sérzz2dvo (civilians), are the ordinary machines of 
daily destruction used in this country.” 

Later on, after describing the bitter persecution to which the Christians 
were subjected, Mr. Griffiths continues: ‘Neither is it only the Christians 
who suffer under this tyrannical government, but every class of the people. 
At the present time there are from seven hundred to a thousand officers 
in trouble from various causes, and the number is daily increasing; their’ 
judgment is to come. Some are accused of taking bribes to allow people to 
leave the army and become dérizdno, or civilians; others, of extorting 
money on different occasions -when they go to war, bury their friends, etc. 
Some will, no doubt, be put to death, others have the ordeal, and others are 
fined and reduced in rank and honour; yet this has no effect in diminishing 
the spirit of disaffection which everywhere abounds.” 

When Mr. Griffiths had finally left Madagascar, he says: ‘On our way to 
Ifénoarfvo a spot was pointed out to me where four Bétsimisaraka were put 
to death for attempting to escape out of the island. They were caught 
going away in a canoe; a hole was immediately dug, in which they were 
placed, their heads being confined in sacks, and boiling water and melted + 
tallow poured on them till they ceased to breathe.” 

The greed of the high officers is thus described : ‘‘The two first officers of 
the land think of nothing but filling their coffers from fines, bribery, and « 
confiscations. I informed you that there were a thousand officers in trouble, « 
from the rank of general to corporal; some of whom were in irons at 
the time I left, others imprisoned, and some, no doubt, by this time have 
been put todeath. The ordeal has been administered to many, and fines 
levied on every hand.” 

Mr. Griffiths concludes his journal with a graphic account of the general 
misery and discontent in all parts of the island. Here are his words :— 

‘How is Madagascar paralysed from north to south, from east to west! 
The provinces of Androy, Fierénana, Imba(?). Tsiénimbaldla, and Ambéngo, 
and part of Vangaindrdno, would rather die than submit to the iron yoke of 
Ranavalomanjaka. ‘If we submit,’ say they, ‘the men will be put to death, 
the women and children made slaves, and all our property confiscated ; and + 
it we do not submit, it will be the same. We will therefore oppose them to 
the last !’ 

“The provinces of Ménabé, Ibéina, and Antsihanaka have revolted, ands 
the Queen's soldiers cannot subjugate them, for they would rather die than 
have the fangena administered. They say: ‘Raddma (the late king) 
promised not to judge us by the fangena, but Ranavalomanjaka has 
changed the laws, therefore we will not be her subjects, but her enemies !’ 
Moreover, they venture to utter the language of open defiance: ‘Prepare 
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“af soldiers ; buy muskets, and powder, and cannon, 

yattle and not stop till we come to Antananarivo!” 

the interior of the island are oppressed to the extreme, 
2 “anid civilians being compelled to work at a moment's notice,— 
the most cruel system of slavery ever known! All the people in the inland 
provinces, and on the eastern coast from Vohimarina to Fort Dauphin, have 
vnot a week that they can call their own to cultivate their ground or provide 
for their families, but are required to engage in some government service 

+ or other, as tilling the ground, felling timber, making and carrying charcoal, 
collecting wax and gum copal, etc., and carrying hides from the interior to 
Tamatave. All the tailors have their service exacted in the same manner 
by the Government without any remuneration. The people often remark, 
with feelings of stoical indifference, ‘We shall not teach our children any 
thing, for the more they know, the harder will be their service !" 

“The greatest crime in Madagascar is to possess riches, for wealth 

» uniformly becomes an object of the government cupidity, and its owners are 
accused of sorcery to deprive them of it. The ordeal in these cases is 
administered with murderous effect. If the poor have a lawsuit, they gene- 
rally lose their cause, as they cannot bribe the officers and judges ; they are 

2 thus condemned. reduced to perpetual slavery, and sold in the market like 

. cattle. On an average, twenty or thirty are reduced to slavery at the capital 
every week, and numbers killed by the éangena. Twenty thousand of the 
people on the south-east coast alone have been reduced to slavery and sold 
by the authorities of Mananjara. 

“The bearers of the ¢séfza/atnga, or silver spear, and the officers who 
administer the fangena. are going out of the capital daily in every direction 
to plunder the people, returning with a large booty of bullocks, etc. It is a 
common saying, when a drove of bullocks is brought to the capital for 

osale, ‘Oh! the tsttialainga and the tangena have been at work I" 
Madagascar is one of the tinest countries in the world and inhabited by 
acclever race of people, but it will become depopulated and a mere desert 
very soon, if the present Queen continues to reign! Without doubt a million 
of people have been destroyed and reduced to slavery during her tyran- 
nical sway!” 

Such was Madagascar in the year 1840, as looked on by one who knew the 
people and their language and was well able to form a just cstimate of the 
miseries under which they were suffering. ‘The picture is drawn with 
great power, and the shades are indeed deep. But who shall say the writer 
has been guilty of exaggeration? Perhaps the estimate contained in the 
concluding sentence may be too high; but there is, to those who know 
Madagascar, a ring of truth and genuineness in Mr. Griffiths’ statements 
that win for them our entire confidence. Thank God, even the darkest 
picture we could draw to-day of the corruption and oppression that exist would 
by comparison be light. There have been many moderating and humanising 
influences at work since 1840. But how clearly does Mr. Griffiths expose 
the evils of the fanompéana system ; and few will dissent from his designa- 
tion of it as “the most cruel system of slavery ever known.’”” Whilst this 
system continues, many of the evils that press so heavily on the common 
people of Madagascar and keep them back from any true political progress 
will continue to exist. 

Another reflection occurs to me as I read Mr. Griffiths’ denunciation of 
the oppression he witnessed, viz. that severely as the Christians suffered, 
they were, after all, numerically speaking, a mere handful among the myriad 
sufferers from the cruel and tyrannical rule of those dark days; for the iron 

oke of Queen Ranavalona i pressed heavily upon all classes of the people, 
and to all of them alike was her long reign a time of darkness and distress. 
WILLIAM_E. Cousins. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE MALAGASY 
AND MALAYAN LANGUAGES. 
(Concluded from ANNUAL XVIII.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


PARTS OF SPEECH. 
GENERAL. 


60. TH! Malayo-polynesian languages are isolating. In the Mala- 
gasy and Malayan a stem may be joined to the noun, just as 
in the Indo-germanic, for example, the xomén agentis. In the verb the 
Malagasy has stems to denote voice, tense, and mood, while the Malayan 
only has the first of these. The Malagasy has also derivative elements 
for adjectives, whilst the Malayan has none. Inflection occurs in the 
Malagasy in the personal pronouns, the casus rectus being different from 
the casus obiguus, exactly as in the English. The Malayan has also 
traces of case-signs in the personal pronouns. Both languages have traces 
of a sign for the vocative in the nouns, and for number in the pronouns and 
adverbs of place. ‘The Malagasy also expresses tense in the adverb of place. 
A further formative is reduplication both in Malagasy and Malayan; also 
the position of the word in the sentence. Among auxiliary words the 
Prepositions can scarcely be said to play a prominent role, the possessive 
suffixes play a much more important one. In Malagasy the placing or omission 
of the article has a formative signification. Both languages also use concrete 
words as formatives, e.g. the word dia in Malagasy, meaning step, is also 
acopulative conjunction; in Malayan fmpaé, place, is also a relative 
Pronoun, and déas, trace or track, is also a causal conjunction. 


THE VERB. 





61. Neither Malagasy nor Malayan has a copula; the Malagasy says, 
for example, mamy ny fary=sweet the sugarcane; the Malayan says, 
rumah-nja kétjil=his house small. In both languages verbs implying 
motion are often omitted, e.g. Malagasy xy nenina ¢tsy aloha, fa aoriana 
=regret (comes) not before, but after; Malayan 17a sudak ka-kampon, he 
was (sudah= sign of the past) to the Kampong (gone). 

62. Both in Malagasy and Malayan bare roots can act as verbs, eg. 
Malagasy ¢onga va ny olona?—=have the people arrived ? (onga—arrived, 
p. part ; va=word of interrogation); Malayan anag-nja djadi radja, his 
son becomes king. 

63. In both languages the possessive suffix may be joined to a verbal root 
in order to signify the agent, e.g. Malagasy Aifa-ko tsara ny kintana, 1 
see the stars well (/z/a, root of to see); Malayan udyar-nya, he speaks. 

64. For the active voice the Malagasy has the formatives ma-, ma+ 
nasal—, mana—, manka—, mi—, miha—, maha—, mian—. —amp—, 
and —if— ; the Malayan has mé—, mé+nasal—, bér -—, pér—, —han, —1. 
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Of these formatives the Malagasy ma -, matnasal—, mana—, manka—, 
mi—, and the Malayan mé-, mé--nasal -, forma group. They are, on the 
one hand, etymologically related, and, on the other hand, they all give to 
the verb a meaning pretty much the same, forming the dative without any 
special colouring. Over the choice of the prefix usage decides in part, and 
in part there are definite rules to follow. Matter for comparison between the 
Malayan and the Malagasy is presented especially by the way in which 
ma-+-nasal=mé-+nasal is joined to the root. for example: when the Mala- 
gasy prefix ma-+nasal, or the Malayan prefix mé-bnasal, is joined to the 
root, the first letter disappears if it be a mute; but other syllables either 
suffer no change, or the usual Sandhi laws come into play, or else, instead 
uf ma-fnasal. the Malagasy prefix a and the Malayan mé are used. 

) The Root with a Mute as initial Letter. 

in Malagasy &, ¢(also ¢s, ¢r), B, f, 5, disappear, and an # or mt occupies 
their place. In Malayan &, ¢, 2. 5, disappear, and the corresponding nasal 
takes their place (47 remains, disappearing only in a very few instances). 
Malagasy examples: manatkitra, to bite, from atkitra; manambatra, 
to join, from famébatra; mamofotra, to blow, ftom fofotra; manaly, to 
roast, from say. Malayan examples: ménaran, to place together (or 
compare ?), from £aran ; ménambat, to join, from tambat; mémuput, to 
blow, from puput; ménjalai, to smoke, to fumigate, from salai; mént- 
Sthari, to seek, from Lyéhari ; ménsapai, and méntjapat, to grasp. 

(2) The Root with a Medial as initial Letter. 

n Malagasy @, g, 7, 6(and v, which must be here included, as it cor- 
responds to the Malayan 4) generally remain, but sometimes disappear 
like those in (1). Examples: sandio, to clean, from dio [this word is 
rarely or never used, manadio taking its place.—R.B.]:_mangehy, to 
squeeze or tie firmly, from gehy; manjanona, to stop, from janona ; 
mambitsibitstka, to whisper, from ditstka; mamabo, to take captive, from 
babo. Vis mostly omitted like those in (1), e.g. mamivitra, to pick up with 
the thumb and finger, from wivetra. The v occasionally becomes 4, as ma- 
mboatra, to arrange, prepare, from voatra ; mambohttra (as well as mamo- 
Attra), to blow up, from vohitra, a hill. In Malayan 4,¢,d/, g, temain,e.g. 
mémbisig, to whisper, from bisig. They disappear like those in (1) only in 
very rare Cases, e.g. ménénar, as well as mézidénar, to hear, from dinar. 

(3) The Root with a Nasal as initial Letter. 

Malagasy roots with an # as initial letter have the prefix ma, roots with 
m as initial letter have the prefix mana. The Malayan in these cases has 
mé, Malagasy examples: manamamy, to sweeten, from mamy; maneno, 
to sound, to sing, from zeno; Malayan examples: ménjanyi, to sing, from 
nganjt; ménérun, to from nérun. 

(4) The Root with a Fguad as initial Letter (Malagasy andr; Malayan 
7, W, 7). 

The Malagasy has in this case the prefix ma--nasal, which are joined to 
the root according to the ordinary Sandhi laws. The Malayan has the 
prefix mé. Malagasy examples: manda, to deny, from /a ; mandrahaka, 
to branch out, from rahaka; Malayan examples: méréndan, to roast, from 
réndan ; mélihat, to see, from /that. Only the noun Zér-dihat, one who 
sees, has the nasal like the Malagasy. 

(5) Zhe Root with a Vowel as initial Letter. 

In this case the Malagasy attaches the prefix man, the Malayan mé, 
e.g. manasa=ménasak, to sharpen, to grind, from the root asa=asah. 

(0) The Root with h as initial Letter. 

he Malagasy & never corresponds to the Malayan #, but either to the 
Malayan & or g. When it corresponds to &, it is treated like the letters 
mentioned under (1), that is, it disappears, e.g. manodifra, to skin, from 
hoditra=kulit ; manamory, to steer, from hamory=kémudi ; manodidina 
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to surround, from hodidina=kulilin. When h corresponds with the Ma- 
layan g, it is treated according to (2), i.e. it appears as g, for instanc 
mangady, to dig, from hady=gali ; mangorona, to toll up, from horona= 
gulun ; mangirika, to make a hole, ftom Airita=gereg. But as the 
instances in which the Malagasy 4 corresponds with the Malayan &are much 
more numerous than those in which it corresponds with the Malayan g, 
several Malagasy roots with an initial 4 (=Malayan g) follow the analogy of 
the former. Thus from hodina=gulin, to revolve, is formed not mangodina, 
but manodina ; from hantona=gantun, to hang up, is formed manantona. 
The root Aitikitika=gélitig (=g [él] *tiz), which forms both mangitikitita 
and manitikitika, to tickle, is instructive. The first of these is the ortho- 
aphically correct one, the latter is the one formed by analogy, as above. 
in Malayan the roots having an initial # are treated according to (5), the # 
being preserved or dropped, thus, from Aadap we get the two forms méiha- 
dap and méradap, to appear before one. 

'n regard to the other formatives, the two languages scarcely offer matter 
for comparison. On the other hand, they possess remnants of other inflec- 
tional forms of the active verb, which were in existence in the original 
Malayo-polynesian stock. Thus, both Malagasy and Malayan show traces 
ofa verbal form in which, in the place of the initial mutes J, &, ¢, the cor- 
responding nasal is attached without ma=mé. This is a form of inflection 
which is peculiar to the Javanese. Examples: Malayan mina, to entreat, 
from the root pinta; Malagasy meya, well formed, from feya, a good figure. 
[The words mea and fe/a, although in the dictionary, seem to be unknown 
in Imerina ; they may perhaps be provincial.—R.B. 

In both languages the infix 2 is still present ; for example: Malagasy 
homana, to eat, from the root hana; homehy, to laugh, from hehy; 
tomany, to cry, from fany=tanis ; also Malayan gumslar, to glance, from 
gtlan; gumétar, to tremble, from géfar. With the Malayan dér is related 
the Malagasy va in vaventy, great, from venty, volume, substance. 

Near the Malagasy onofra, to pluck, stands the Malayan puriut; near 
the Malagasy indrana, to lend, stands indjam. Has the Malayan here 
a prefix, or have the two pairs nothing in common ? 

he prefixes given at the beginning of $ 64 (not taking the #é group into 
account) have very definite functions. Thus the Malagasy am# is causative, 
e.g. mileny, to speak, mamipiteny, to cause to speak ; mihais progressive, 
e.g. tsara, good, mihatsara, to become more and more good, etc. The 
Malayan Aan is causative, or points to the indirect object (see § 70); dér is 
intransitive, or expresses a condition, etc. 

In Malagasy there frequently coexist verbs with the prefixes ma- nasal 
and mz, in Malayan mé+-nasal and 6ér, as transitive and intransitive forms, 
eg. manantona=méingantuh, to hang (something), mihantona=bérgari- 
fun, to hang (be hanging); in the same way, from hodina=gu/in, to revolve, 
we have manodina=méngulin, and mihodina=bergulin. 

65. The Malagasy has for the passive the formative prefixes a, fafa, voa, 
the affixes ana, ina, and the infix—zn— ; to these may be added /a (prefix). 
‘The Malayan has the prefixes d/, fer, ka, and the affix a#, together with 
kéna, which stands separated from the word. 

When in Malagasy ana or ina is affixed, the last letter of the root is 
variously changed (see § 44 and § 57). To the Malagasy passive with the 
prefix @ corresponds the Malayan with af, e.g. afambatra=ditambat, 
joined together. The @ and d¢ are still extant prepositions, the latter in 
Tiam and Malayan, the former in Kawi. The Malayan dtrantat, chained, 
primarily signifies ‘‘in chains ;" a¢améatra primarily means “in binding or 
joining,” or something of the kind. Other Malayo-polynesian languages 
use exactly in the same way the prefix #, which is identical with the Malagasy 
preposition # in such words as svohg, at the back. 
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To the Malagasy prefix fafa (e.g. /afavory, assembled, from the root 
vary, to assemble) corresponds the Malayan combination #éfer, e.g. fépér- 
oleh, to receive, to obtain, from the root oleh. 

The Malayan affix an, corresponding to the Malagasy ana, ina, is never 
used alone, but only when &a is prefixed to the root. We find this Aa-an 
also in the noun, and one and the same word is often both verb and 
noun, thus, £apudyian (root pudji) signifies both ‘to be praised’? and 
“praiseworthiness.”” 

Kéna (an independent word, with the meaning, affict, affectus, -a, -um), 
serves in Malayan to form passives, especially in words which express some- 
thing repugnant, e.g. #éna tipu, to be deceived, from tipu, deceit, to 
deceive. The Dayak uses dva/ in such a case, which has the same meaning 
as £éna, with which the Malagasy voa is identical, though voa has become 
a firmly adhesive prefix, and its employment suffers no restriction as in the 
Malayan and Dayak, e.g. voavono, killed; voavoha, opened; voasoratra 
written. 

Corresponding with the Malayan prefix Afr* (e.g. frsurat, written) is 
the Malagasy prefix ¢a, which is found in a few words, eg. /alanjona, 
astonished, from the root /anjona ; taboroaka, bored through, from boroaka, 
a hole. 

The Malagasy infix #2 (e.g. zinara, shared, from the root zara) has 
nothing corresponding to it in Malayan, [But see ‘The ‘Infix’ in Malagasy : 
a Malayan Feature” by Mr. Dahle in ANNUAL IL, p. 172, 2nd edit.—R.B.] 
The Malayan has, however, one word with what is probably this infix, but it is 
a noun, viz. dénafam, an animal. I may mention, however, in passing that 
the infix #7 is in Malagasy not absolutely confined to verbs, for we have the 
form nginaméa, pethaps, as well as the synonymous gamba. 

66. The relative voice in Malagasy is a mixture of the active and the 
passive forms ; e.g. from the root sasa, to wash, we get the active manasa, 
the passive sasana, and the relative anasana ; from /aza, to tell, we get 
the active m/aza, the passive /azaina, and the relative ‘lazana. The 
proper employment of the relative is one of the most difficult parts of Mala- 
gasy syntax. For an instance of its use see § 70. 

67. The Malagasy forms its tenses by an inflection in the word itself, the 
Malayan by means of auxiliaries, In Malayan sudah, finished, and felah 
(for its meaning see below) are used to signify the past tense, and Aéndag 
or mau, to will, or the preposition akan, to, are used to signify the future. 
The Malagasy has a formative beginning with # for the past tense, and a 
formative beginning with 4 for the future tense. These occur as follows : 

(1) If the verbal form begins with a consonant, a mo is prefixed to form 
the past tense and a o to form the future, e.g. Jazaina, being related or 
told, is in the past tense #o/azaéna, and in the future Aolezaena. Formerly 
the tense sign and the verbal form were printed separately, thus, no Jazaina, 
ho lazaina, 

(2) If the verbal form commences with a vowel, an 7 is prefixed to form 
the past and an A to form the future, e.g. the present tense of the passive 
form fao, to make, is a¢ao, the past tense mafao, and the future hafao. 

(3) If the verbal form has a prefix beginning with m, an 2 takes its place 
to form the past tense, and an A to form the future, e.g. from the root ery, 
to look at, is formed the present tense of the active mzery, the past nizery, 
and the future Aiyery. 

In appearance the manner of Malagasy tense formation is very different 
from that of the Malayan, but as a matter of fact there is a striking similarity 
between them. The Malagasy zo is actually an emphatic particle like the 








© The correspondence is not perfect. The Malagasy has no prefix with anv. That in ta 
and other prefixes an r has disappeared (sce § §3) appears to me vory doubtful. 
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Malayan /ah, both words being employed in this way. Now /ah is only 
an extension of Zak. But emphasis points to something perfected, finished, 
and it is easy to see how from this zo and ¢e/ah have come to express the 
past tense. 

[This statement seems to me a very questionable one. It appears to be 
based on the fact of zo, as an independent word, being called in ie Cousins's 
Grammar, to which our author is largely indebted, an “emphatic or dis- 
criminative particle? The word “emphatic,” however, only imperfectly 
expresses the idea conveyed by zo. It may, in nearly all cases, be translated 
by “‘is he who,”’ “‘is that which,” “are those who,” etc., e.g. Ity lalana ity no 
nalehany, this road #s that whtch he followed. No therefore seems to be a 
pronoun. ‘It ever conveys the idea of anything “perfected or finished.” but 
simply gives an exclusive sense to the preceding subject. It is therefore highly 
unlikely that it is connected with the formative ~o attached to verbs to 
change them into the past tense. Personally I should call it an exclusive 
particle or pronoun. It has, however, a few exceptional uses, which never- 
theless lend no weight to the statement of our author.—R.B.] 

The Malagasy Ao is a preposition, which agrees precisely in signification 
with the Malayan aéan. We must imagine to ourselves the process of 
development in such a way that zo and Ao have become attached to the 
verbal form as proclitic particles and have lost their own individuality. A 
further step in the process is apparent when the verb begins with a vowel, 
in which case actual fusion sets in, e.g. from ”o omena (from ome, to give) 
appears nomena: from ho omena appeats homena. The ccmbination of 
these particles with verbal forms beginning with m took place last of all, 
as shown above in (3). 

68. The Malagasy also forms a mood, the Imperative, by a change in 
the word itself, viz. by means of the endings a, 0, or y, e.g. miantsoa, call, 
from miantso, to call. . 


THE Noun. 


69. The formative elements which form nouns from roots show great 
agreement in Malagasy and Malayan. They are the following :— 

1) The prefix ha=Aa. 

3 The prefix fa=Zé or fa-+nasal=fé+nasal, corresponding with the 
verbal forms in ma=mé or ma-+nasal=mé-pnasal ( § 64). 

(3) The suffix ana=an. 
(4) The combination of (1) and (3) and also of (2) and (3). 

In addition thereto there is in Malagasy a prefix 7, either alone or combi- 
ned with the suffix ama, corresponding to the verbs with the prefix mz. In 
Malayan there is a prefix Aér, either alone or combined with the suffix an, 
corresponding to the verbs with the prefix dér. Finally the Malagasy has 
also a prefix mi or mtpa. : 

Both the Malagasy and the’Malayan have other means of forming nouns 
which, however, only occur in a few instances, thus, there is the Malayan 
infix é, e.g. sé/aput, a membrane or pellicle which covers something, from 
saput, to cover; Hélundjug, forefinger, from tundjug, to point to. In Mala- 
gasy there is the prefix az, € g. anjara, share, from zara, to divide; anést- 
‘By, the small stone used in a certain game, from #sify, to throw; also the 
prefix 4%, eg. Aifafa, besom, from fafa, to sweep. This &/ appears to be 
from the Suaheli. The Malagasy has taken over from this language words 
like 4ifongo, button, Actamby, a garment; and this prefix £/ has beeu added 
to native roots. . 

The prefix Aa=za forms abstract nouns in Malagasy, but these are not 
specially numerous. Examples: Aafsara, goodness, from fsara, good ; 
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halalina, depth, from Zalina, deep. The instances are fewer in Malayan. 
Examples: Aahéndag, desire, from Aéndag, to wish; Aakasth, a lover (with 
strikingly concrete meaning), from Zasth, to love; kafaku, from fahu, to 
know, which, however, only appears in a longer form. 

The prefix with 7=4 (Malagasy fa, fa+nasal, /7; Malayan pé¢, fé-+nasal, 
pér) occurs in both languages very often and performs various functions. 
It forms, for instance, nomzna agentis, eg. Malagasy fandainga, a ha- 
bitual liar, from the root /asnga, active verb mandainga, to lie; Malayan 
péinjamun, a robber, from samun, active verb ménjamun, to tob; fane- 
urtra=pénjenat, a wasp. It forms also instrumental nouns, as fangady= 
pingaly, a spade, from hady=gali. These forms further signify what we 
express by the substantival infinitive, thus, fandeha, the to go [this rather 
means the mode of going, R.B.], from /eha, active verb mandeha, to go; 
Malayan penal, the to help, from ¢u/uz, active verb ménulun, to help. 

The suffix az is frequent in Malayan, but ava is rare in Malagasy. It forms 
concrete and abstract nouns, e.g. Malagasy vonoana, mutder, from vono, 
to kill; Malayan Ja/asan, answer, from dalas, to answer ; /etezana—titian, 
a bridge, from /efy=#if7, to go over ; horonana=gulunan, a roll. 

The combination Aa-ana=ka-+an is equally frequent in both languages ; 
it is added both to verbs and adjectives, forming abstract nouns, e.g. Ma- 
lagasy havelomana, existence, from velona (meaning the same as the 
Malayan aadaan); habiazana=kabésaran, greatness; hafanana= 
Aapanasan, warmth ; hamorana=kamurahan, kindness. 

he combination of the prefix /a=¢, fa-+-nasal—f¢-fnasal, fa+suffix 
ana=fér+suffix an, yields abstract nouns corresponding to the German 
forms in ung [=Engl. ing], heit feng. head ot hood), schaft [=Engl. 
ship], and also gives the idea of place to the noun, or turns abstract nouns 
into Concrete ones, e.g. Malagasy fivoriana, place of assembly, from vory, 
active verb mivory, to assemble ; fandiovanu, cleansing, from dio, active 
verb mandio, to purify [manadio is generally used instead of mandio.— 
R.B.]; Malayan pérkataan, a word, recital, from kata, active verb dérkata, 
to speak, relate ; pé/abuhan, anchorage, from Jabuh, to anchor; Malagasy 
fandrorana=Malayan péludahan, a spittoon, from rora=/udah, to spit. 

The Malagasy prefixes m#a, mpa-nasal, and mf, form nomina agentis, 
thus, mfzasa, a worker, from asa, active verb miasa, to work. May there 
be here a connection with the Malayo-polynesian mu, a master ? 

70. Some words expressive of relationship in Malayan form vocatives, 
thus, azag, a child, is in the vocative anaz, and aga, a father, is Japan. 
So with the Malagasy; thus, rankizy, O child, from ankizy; ranabavy, O 
sister, from azadavy, a (brother's) sister. The two languages are therefore 
quite different in this respect, for in the Malagasy the vocative is formed by 
the intimate attachment of the particle vy to the noun, but that this should 
occur only in the cases where the Malayan has a vocative is remarkable. 

The genitive is indicated by its position after the noun. In Malagasy the 
possessive suffix must, and in Malayan may, come between the two, thus, 
the feet of the oxen is in Malagasy ny fongotry ny omby (tongotry=tongo- 
tra-+possessive, see § 58, v.; ny=def. article); in Malayan it is Aaei émbu, 
or kaki-nja lémbu. 

The agent of a passive verb is indicated in the same way as the genitive, 
e.g. Malagasy hazeran’ ny ranonorana ny manda, the rampart (=manda) 
will be thrown down by the rain (hazera is fut. pass. of zera; hazeran’ 
=hazerany, the ny being the possessive=Malayan nya; the ay before 
ranonorana is the article=Malayan inf or uf); Malayan dilthat radja, 
or dilthat-nja radja, seen by the king. 

The dative is indicated by prepositions. Both the Malagasy and the 
Malayan, however, possess a verbal form after which the prepusition is 
omitted, the verbal form itself pointing to a dative. This is in Malagasy 
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the verb in the relative voice, in the Malayan it is the verb with the suffix 
kan. These two verbal forms have nothing in common as to their etymolo- 

ical meaning. Examples: Malagasy amonoy akoho ny vahiny, kill a fowl 
for the stranger (amonoy is relative imperative from vono; akoho fowl; ay, 
def. art.; vahiny, stranger); Malayan burun itu pérgi méntytharikan 
radja buwah-buwahan, the bird went to seek (for) the king fruits. 

The possessive may also express a dative relationship, thus, Malagasy 
maminao, sweet to thee; Malayan /azg-mu, suitable for thee. 

The accusative is shown by its position after the verb. but in both langua- 
ges it may be preceded by a preposition (Malagasy az-; Malayan aéan); 
eg. Malagasy aza matahotra hampakatra an’ i Maria vadinao, feat 
not to take unto thee Mary thy wife ; Malayan ménurankan martabat-nja, 
or ménurankan akan martabat-nja, be humble his rank. What is spoken 
of in Greek as the accusative of relation (‘‘limiting accusative’) is indicated 
in Malagasy and Malayan by placing the noun after the adjective. The 
article is then omitted in Malagasy, whilst in Malayan the possessive is 
added to the noun, Examples: Malagasy ary Josefa dia bikana sady 
tsara tarehy, and Joseph was well-shaped and beautiful (¢sara) in respect 
of his apperance (/arehy); Malayan baig laku-nja putérs itu, this princess 
was beautiful (4azg‘ in respect of her figure (dau), 

Statements of place and time are expressed by prepositions. In statements 
of time the preposition is often omitted, e.g. Malagasy mifoha maraina 
ny olona mazoto, industrious people rise (early in the) morning; Malayan 
maka kitika itu djuga tiba-tiba datak djabarail, and (at the)’ same (itu 
ajuga) time came suddenly (tita-tiba) Gabriel. 

All possible adverbial ideas can be expressed in both languages by the 
affixing of the possessive, e.g. Malagasy farany, Malayan achir-nja, at 
the end, at last, from fara and achir, end; or by means of the preposition 
an in Malagasy and dénan in Malayan, e.g. Malagasy am-gitaka, deceit- 
fully (=an-+/i/aka, deceit); Malayan dénan ségéra, quickly ; or by both 
at the same time, e.g. Malagasy an-drariny (=an+rary-+ny) justly; 
Malayan détan bétul-nza, justly. 

In Malayan reduplication also serves to give an adverbial sense to a word, 
e.g. mula, beginning, mula-mula, at first ; méntjuri, to steal, turi-tjurt, 
stealthily. Reduplication is also used to form the plural, but at the same 
time implies some difference of meaning from that of the common form, e.g. 
rumah, a house, rumah-rumah. houses, houses of all sorts.* 


THE REMAINING PARTS OF SPEECH. 


71. The Malagasy possesses a prefix used in forming adjectives, namely, 
mango, though it is used in only a few cases, e.g. mangotanatana, wide 
open, from fanatana; mangopetaka, sticking on, from pefaka. Both in Ma- 
lagasy and Malayan derivatives with verbal prefixes are used as adjectives ; 
in Malayan especially those beginning in 42, e.g. dérguna, useful; in Ma- 
lagasy especially those beginning with ma, e.g. mafana, warm. In deriva- 
tives from the same root the Malagasy very often separates the verb from 
the adjective by using for the verb ma-tnasal, or mz, whilst for the adjective 
the formative prefix 7a is used; thus, from demy are derived malemy, soft, 
mandemy, to soften ; from orana are derived morana, tainy, manorana, to 
rain ; from vesaéra are derived mavesatra, heavy, mivesatra, to carry a 
heavy load. In both languages adjectives may be turned into nouns by 
adding the pronominal suffixes, e.g. Malagasy /ava, long, avany, length; 





© In the above division I have given a few remarks on the syntax of the two languages, but 
with this exception I have in this paper paid little attention to the subject, as I still intend to 
write a special monograph on the comparative syntax of the Malagasy language, 
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Malayan /umas, wide, /uwas pada itu, this field is wide, Juwas-nja 
padan itu, the width of this field. 

It is a fact of philological interest that the Malayan, which possesses no 
means of its own for forming derivative adjectives, has, in a few cases, taken 
over from the old Indian and Arabic the elements for forming them, e.g. from 
the purely Malayan word rambut, hair, is formed the adjective ramédués, hairy; 
from the purely Malayan word fémfa. to hammer, to forge, is formed the 
adjective #mawan, forged, which is in analogy with the borrowed adjectives 
bansawan, excellent, distinguished, dérmawan, charitable, beneficent, etc. 

72. In §tg it was mentioned as a point of interest in regard to the develop- 
ment of civilization that the numbers in both languages for 100 and 1000 
agree, as indeed is the case generally in the Malayo-polynesian languages. 
The words for 3, 7. 8, 9 (Malagasy ¢elo, ito, valo, sivy; Malayan tiga, 
tudjuh, délapan, simbilan), are different in the two languages, but the 
Malagasy (and not the Malayan) has here preserved the original, as the 
Tombulu words #/, pitu, walu, sijow, the Sangic words #//u, pitu, walru, 
sio, and the Batak words /olu, pitu, uwalu, sija, show. 

The Malayan uses the numeral known as “the three dwarf stags ;" 
pilandug tiga ekur=the dwarf stags’ three tails. The Malagasy has 
nothing of that sort. In the formation of the ordinals, distributives, etc., the 
two languages are quite different. There are, however, some uses of the 
numerals common to both languages which should be mentioned :— 

For two things which are fellows or belong to one another the Malagasy 
has the word kambana=Malayan kémbar, e.g. zaza-kambana=anag 
Aéimbar, twins. When three things thus belong together, the Malagasy says, 
hamban-telo=Malayan kémbar tiga. A half is in Malagasy sasaka, in 
Malayan é#ah, but sasa-ny and sa-ténahk mean some. 

The Malagasy distinguishes the casus rectus from the casus obliguus 
in the personal pronouns, thus :— 





Casus rectus. Casus obliquus. 
I ahy, 
Thou anao. 
He azy. 

‘We (inclusive) antsika. 
We (exclusive anay. 
You anareo. 
They 


y zy azy. 

The double form *zaho, aho, has a parallel in Dayak, viz. zaku, aku (2= 
in Dayak). The Malayan personal pronouns are aku, I; é#au, thou; ia, 
he. These can also be used as plural; for the plurals, however, there are 
also amt, we (exclusive); #ifa, we (inclusive): kamu, you; martka-itt, 
they. There agree in both languages aho-=aku; ‘zy=ija. In § 4o it was 
stated that the Malagasy provincial uses angao—éifau, thou. 

In Malayan there are, in addition to a&u, étax, the forms daku, dikau, 
dija, which, however, cannot act as subject of a sentence. We have here 
therefore something like inflection. G. v. d. Gabelentz (on p_207 of his work) 
holds this d for an inorganic prefix, but the difference in function between 
these and the other forms prevents me from accepting his opinion. 

Infixes with the letter 7 serve to designate the plural in the Malayo-polynesian 
languages, and in this way the Malagasy second person plural of the personal 

ronoun is formed from the second person singular, i.e. Afanareo, is formed 
from hianao. Wan der Tuuk sees in the Malayan plural marzka itu also such 
asign ofthe plural. Moreover, the regular plural sign of some of the demonstra- 
tive pronouns in Malagasy is the infix ve, e.g. zy, that, becomes zreny, those. 

In the Malayan there is, as well as a&u and élAau, a proclitic form, &u and 
han ; we thus have £u-/that, 1 see; Rau-dénar, thou hearest. The Mala- 
gasy has nothing like this. 
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Roth Malagasy and Malayan have the possessive pronouns in the form of 
suffixes, thus, Malagasy singular: -40, -zao, -ny; plural: -wéstka (inclu- 
sive), -zay (exclusive), -nareo, -ny; Malayan -Au, -mu, -nja, for singular 
and plural. Ho=&u, and ny=nja. 

74._ The Malagasy has two articles, viz. one definite, the other personal. 
The definite article is zy. Something is said about its use in §6. This 
article is actually the demonstrative pronoun z#y abbreviated (see § 12). 
‘The Malayan use #ny and my as demonstratives; but while the Malayan 
places the demonstrative after the noun, the Malagasy generally places it 
both before and after, e.g. sy omby iny, that ox. Now one can easily 
imagine that the preceding demonstrative ¢ny had less emphasis placed upon 
it than the succeeding one, and that therefore it gradually got worn down 
into the definite article zy. The Malayan likewise uses a demonstrative as 
article, viz. sf, but its use is far more limited than the Malagasy article, 
being only used as a general article, e.g. rahasia itu sapérti anag-panah 
jan kita-panahkan, (the) secret is like a dart which we let fly; or, secrets 
are, etc. 

Both languages have also a personal article, viz. # =si, e.g. Malagasy 
antsoy Iboto, call Mr. Boto; Malayan di-mana si-Amat? where is Amat 
(=the Amat, or Master Amat)? From the pronoun anona=anu, so and so, 
are formed sanona=stanu, Mt. X., or Mr. So and So. 

75.. Both the Malayan and Malagasy distinguish between the theoretical, 
practical, and absolute negative. The first is in Malagasy ¢sy and ¢sa, in 
Malayan ## and a; the second is in Malagasy aza, in Malayan dyanan ; the 
third is in Malagasy fsa, in Malayan ¢idag. With the last of these is joined 
the verb ary=ada, to exist. thus, /siary=tiada. In Malagasy ¢sy is the word 
in common use, ésa being provincial ; Zséary [which is also provincial.—R.B ] 
is used in the same way as ¢séa. In Malayan éa only occurs in certain 
phrases, e.g. tidor fa-lélap, not to sleep soundly, mau-ta-mau, nolens 
volens. The Malayan # is no longer in use, but only the compound #iada. 
The Malagasy aza and the Malayan dyavtan have the same primary root (see 
§ 31). What is the a in ¢s#-@ and a-2a? 

‘The Malagasy and the Malayan have in common certain phrases formed 
with the negative. The Malagasy /sy may ésy (or literally, tsy mahay tsy, 
and spelled ¢sy maintsy.— R.B. ie 











Malayan /a-dapat tiyada, literally meaning 
“not able not,” signifies “must be.” From the Malagasy 7nona and the 
Malayan aa, something, are derived maninona and mérapa, and therefrom 
is formed the Malagasy phrase ésy maninona tsy maninona, ‘nothing at 
all,” [or rather, it doesn’t matter.—R.B.], and the Malayan phrase fiada 
méraga, it doesn’t matter. 





ComMPOUNDS. 


76. The Malagasy is very, the Malayan not specially, rich in compounds. 
In Malagasy the compounds are formed in two ways :— 

(1) Two roots are joined together without any other change, e.g. fehy, a 
band, and Joka, head, give feht/oha, a head-band. If the first word ends 
in ka, ¢va, or na, the Sandhi laws come into operation, thus, from sarofra, 
difficult, and vidy, price, comes saro-b:dy, dear. The possessive suffixes 
are placed at the end of the second member, thus, fehtlohako, my head- 

and. 

(2) An xis inserted between the two roots. This # I regard as the 
possessive my==nya (compare § 70), and thus differ in my opinion in this 
matter from others. From fehy, band, and safroka, hat, we get fehin- 
tsatroka, ie. fehy-+n-+satroka. 


” 
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Usage decides which of these two forms should be employed. Only /ess- 
Joha is used for head-band, and only fehin-tsatroka for hat-band, but both 
fehihaga and fehin-kapa are used for shoe-lace. In a few instances there 
is a difference of meaning in the two forms, e.g. ¢rano-fitaratra is a glass 
house, but ranom-fifaratra, a place for storing glass. In this the Mala- 
gasy agrees with the Dayak, e g. Auma-pagfan, a plank house (made of 
planks), and Auma-n-papan, a house for storing planks. 

The Malayan has only the first kind of compound. As the Malayan has no 
Sandhi laws, compounds are only recognised by their having a possessive 
suffix, e.g. bathwater is ayar mandi, but his bathwater is aar mandi- 
nja. 

“When words are combined after the first of the two above-mentioned methods 

the ‘language spirit” considers the combination as a close or loose 
one, for there results either an actual compound or a_ syntactic con- 
nection, and this shows itself in the position of the possessive suffix, thus: 
Malagasy omby, a cow, an ox, fotsy, white, £0, my; ombiko fotsy, my white 
cow; /aky, male, ombilahiko, my ox [omby is either male or female. -R.B]; 
vata, a box, Aely, small, vatako Rely, my small box, vata keliko, my small 
box; Malayan farian, hand, &iri, left, farian-nja iri, his left hand, 
tahan-hiri-nja, his left hand. The Malayan forms above all Tatpurusha 
and Dvandua compounds, the Malagasy forms all possible compounds. Ma- 
layan ayar-mata, tears (=eye-water), afar-mata-nja, his teats; ibu bapa, 
mother (and) father (=parents), sbu-bafa-ku, my parents. Further instances 
are: dérd, to give, to cause, fahu,to know, pémberitahuan, information, 
communication of knowledge ; sémdah, mark of respect or adoration (which 
may be compared with the Hindoo anjavz), jaz, godhead, sémbahjan, to 
pray, ménjémbahjankan, to pray for someone. Specially worthy of men- 
tion are the numerous metaphorical compounds, which, however, we know to 
exist in other languages than Malayo. polynesian ; for example, in Siamese, 
Malagasy, and Malayan there is no word for sun, ‘the eye of day” being 
used instead, viz. masoandro=mata-hart. Other examples are zana-tsz- 
pika—anag panah, lit. child of the bow (=dart); zana-fohatra=anab 
tanga, child of the staircase (=step); renivohitra=ibu-nigiri, mother 
town (=capital). 





Translated from the German of 
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AMBATOVORY, ONE OF OUR HOLIDAY RESORTS 
IN MADAGASCAR; 


WITH NATURAL HISTORY AND OTHER NOTES, 


Y the kind consideration of the Directors of the London Mission- 
ary Society for the comfort and health of their missionaries in 
the central province of Imérina, we have had, for some years past, a 
pleasant Country-house or Sanatorium, to which, after a year or so of 
steady labour in college, or school, or hospital, or church and district, 
we can go for a fortnight or a month’s quiet holiday. This peaceful 
resting-place is situated about 12 miles east of Antananarivo, on the 
Tamatave road, a mile and a half beyond the mission station of Isoavina, 
and a mile or less west of a great rounded mass of granite rising 
about 400 feet above the rice-valleys, and known as Ambatovory, i.e. 
‘Round rock.’ On the summit and eastern and western slopes of this 
huge boss of rock are numerous trees, much more plentiful on the 
western side, where they stretch down into a deep valley and form an 
amphitheatre of wood and bush. This vegetation is probably a remnant 
of the original forest, which once covered a much larger area of this 
mostly bare and treeless Imerina, and it forms a refreshing contrast to 
the moory hills and rocky mountains which are seen in every direction. 
The Mission Rest-house is a good six-roomed dwelling on the slope of 
the hill facing the south, and from it the ground falls rapidly down to 
the rice-valleys a couple of hundred feet below; the large piece of 
ground belonging to the house joining on to the bush and scattered 
trees of the Ambatovory forest, so that in two minutes’ time one can 
stroll into the woods, through which a number of paths have recently ~ 
been cut, or, turning in the opposite direction, can walk over the breezy 
downs towards Isoavina. Here is the pleasant mission-house of Mr. 
Peake, with its long row of cottages for the workmen in the Industrial 
School which he has carried on for several years, its school- and class- 
rooms, and its pretty church and school-house, forming altogether a 
model mission station. 

Behind the Rest-house rises for several hundred feet above it a round- 
ed hill called Ambéniléha, i.e. ‘Over-head,’ a not inappropriate name. 
Like scores of hills throughout Imerina, a number of deeply-cut lines 
ronnd the summit show that this place was formerly the site of a well 
fortified town. These lines, which can be seen for miles away, prove on 
closer inspection to be deep fosses cut in the hard red earth, a treble 
line of defence one within the other, the innermost rampart being 
strengthened by a low wall of massive stones. No building now remains 
in this ‘‘deserted village,” but many squares of grass-grown stones can 
be traced, showing the former outline of the wooden framework of 
the houses; and on the highest spot there is an ancient tomb, where 
doubtless some of “the rude forefathers of the hamlet” sleep their 
last sleep. 
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In front of the house, looking south-west, the view is partly 
shut in, at a mile or two’s distance, by lofty rocky hills rising high 
above the rice-valleys far below; but to the south-east one gets a 
peep into a distant prospect of lines of hills, some of the nearer 
ones being enormous masses of bare rock; while to the cast the view 
is closed by the smooth sounded slopes of Ambatovory itself. with 
the woods around it and stretching down into the deep valley at 
its base. 

There are many pleasant walks in the neighbourhood of the Sanatorium. 
One of these is to the top of the Ambatovory rock, from which there is an 
extensive view, and around which, to east and south, are fine trees and 
pleasant shady spots, wherea picnic party can be improvised,and where ferns 
and other plants can be gathered. A few years ago there was a small 
village on the spot; four or five years ago there were about. that 
number of houses; while now there is not one left, the people, as is 
usual throughout Imerina, deserting these inconvenient heights for the 
plains. But a row of half-a-dozen old tombs, with small timber houses 
on their tops, show that this was a village of one of the noble clans or 
Andriana, who alone are allowed to make such wooden houses, Zrdno 
masina or Tréno mandra, as they are called (i.e. ‘Sacred houses,’ or ‘Cold 
houses’). These are, however, now tumbling to peices, and after two or 
three more rainy seasons heaps of rotting wood will be all that is left 
over the tombs of these departed great ones of the district. 

Another easily-reached spot is a detached rock, something like a 
miniature Ambatovory, but a short distance to the south of it. Here 
a scramble over a great sloping surface of gneiss brings us to a 
tough ascent leading to an ancient gateway. The top of this rock 
was evidently a fort of the old times; for, except where we chmb 
up, there is no approaching the summit, and no need of fosses or 
ramparts, as the smooth rock slopes away perpendicularly all around ; 
and in the days before guns and gunpowder a dozen resolute men could 
have barred the narrow approach against a hundred assailants. 

The paths through the woods are, however, among the most pleasant 
places for a walk in the neighbourhood of Ambatovory; and although 
the small remnant of old forest is too limited in extent to furnish much 
variety in animal life, there is still a great deal to interest those who 
have a taste for natural history, especially if they will only use their 
eyes. 

Of four-footed creatures in the shape of Mammalia there are none, 
except possibly some of the small hedgehog-like creatures (the Cente- 
tide), as the woods are far too restricted in range for any species of the 
Lemurs to find a home there ; and there is no great variety even of Birds. 
There is a space of fifteen or sixteen miles of bare moors between this 
place and the upper forest, so that few of the numerous feathered 
tribes of the wooded regions come over the intervening country. In the 
warm season the kao-kao kao-koo of the Kankdfotra, the Madagascar 
Cuckoo, is continually heard among the trees and bushes, as well as the 
chirping and whistling cries of a few of the smaller and less conspicnous 
birds, and the cooing note of one of the wood-pigeons. About the 
rocks one may constantly hear the querulous cry of the little Hiéstkifsika’ 


* ‘Cold,’ because they are housea having no hearth or fire to warm them. 
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or Kestrel, and see them hovering in the air or darting about; and | 
now and then we come across a flock of the Papdngo or Egyptian Kite, \_ 
perched on the trees, or swooping down near the native houses to carry 
off an unwary chicken or mouse. Of course the ubiquitous Goarka or 
native Crow is never far away. With his fine white collar and square 
white patch on his breast, he has a very clerical appearance; he 
haunts the neighbourhood of the great open-air markets, where he 
apparently picks up a good living from the scattered rice and refuse of 
various kinds. In the warm season flocks of the little Weaver-birds may be 
seen, both the Fédy, the male of which is mostly of a brilliant scarlet at 
the hot season of the year, and the smaller 7sikzrity, in sober brown livery, 
which darts down like an arrow on the rice-fields in companies of thirty 
or forty together. In the rice-fields the Zakafra, a brown stork, may be 
sometimes seen stepping solemnly about. He builds an enormous nest, 
which looks as large as a truss of hay and is fixed on the fork of a tree, 
or on the edge of a large rock, and there are many superstitions and 
fables connected with him In the old times of idolatry if one of these 
storks crossed the path along which any of the chief idols was being 
carried, it was immediately taken back; and it was thought equally 
unlucky if it crossed the road in front of the Sovereign. 

The Reptiles to be found near Ambatovory are small and inconspicuous. 
Two or three species of lizard are frequently seen: the pretty little 
Antsidntsy, with brown coat and white lines and dark spots along its 
sides, eight or ten inches long, darts about like an arrow on rocks and 
sunny banks; while a smaller species, about four inches long, is of an 
exquisite green colour above, with black and white lines along its sides, 
and pale grey underneath. It is often seen running around the fleshy 
leaves of the aloes, its tinting forming a protective resemblance among its 
surroundings. Equally beautiful are the bright tints of some of the 
small chameleons, black and yellow, and red and green, and equally 
protective also, in case of need. is their power of changing into dull grey 
or brown when alarmed. Smail pretty brown snakes may be often seen, 
from 18 inches to two feet long ; and happily they are perfectly harmless, 
as indeed are all the serpents of this great island, at least there are none 
whose bite is dangerous. And yet it is amusing to see how the Malagasy 
leap out of their way with the greatest alarm. We found on one occasion 
a very large earth-worm, three times as long and bulky as any we had 
ever seen in England. 

But perhaps it is the Insects which attract one’s attention most con- 
stantly. On the open downs, and when the sun is shining, the air is 
filled with the hum of chirping insect life from the many species of 
grasshoppers, crickets, and small locusts which cover the ground. Every 
step among the long dry grass disturbs a score of these insects, which 
leap in all directions from one’s path as we proceed, sometimes dashing 
on one’s face with a smart blow. The majority of these are of various 
shades of brown and green, and some of the larger species of grass- 
hopper are remarkable for their protective colouring. Here is one whose 
legs and wings are exactly like dry grass; the body is like a broad blade 
of some green plant, the antennee are two little tufts, like yellow grass, 
and the eyes are just like two small brown seeds. But, curiously enough, 
when it flies, a pair of bright scarlet wings make its flight very conspi- 
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cuous. You pursue it, to catch such a brightly coloured insect, when it 
settles, and lo! it has vanished, only something resembling green or dry 
grass remains, which it requires sharp eyes to distinguish from the 
surrounding herbage. Other grasshoppers are entirely like green grass 
blades and stalks, and others again resemble, equally closely, dried 
grass; and unless the insects move under one’s eyes it is almost 
impossible to detect them. One is puzzled to guess where the vital 
organs can be placed in such dry looking little sticks. There is one 
species of mantis also, which, in the shape and colour of its wings, 
legs, antenne, and body, presents as close a resemblance to its 
environment as do the grasshoppers. Their curious heads, however, 
which turn round and look at one in quite an uncanny manner, and 
their formidably serrated fore-legs or arms, put up in mock pious fashion, 
give them a distinctly different appearance from the other insects. In 
the dry and cooler season on almost every square foot of ground is a 
large brown caterpillar, often many of them close together, feeding on 
the young blades of grass. 

But the most handsome insect one sces on the downs is the Valdlan- 
ambéa or Dog-locust. This is large and is gorgeously coloured, the body 
being barred with stripes of yellow and black, while the head and 
thorax are green and blue and gold, with shades of crimson, and the 
wings are bright scarlet, It seems a most desirable insect for a cabinet, 
but it is impossible to keep one, for it has a most abominable smell, and 
this, as well as its probable possession of a nauseous taste, appears to be 
its protection, so that no bird or other creature feeds upon it. This 
insect seems therefore a good example of ‘warning colours ;” it has no 
need of “protective resemblance” lest it should be devoured by enemies ; 
it can flaunt its gay livery without fear, indeed this seems exaggerated 
in order to say to outsiders: ‘Hands off!” ‘Memo me impune lacessit.” 
The Malagasy have a proverb which runs thus: “Valalanamboa: ny 
tompony aza Itsy tia ;” i.c., “The Dog-locust, even its owner dislikes it.” 

There are many species of Beetles to be seen, although none of them 
are very handsome or conspicuous. The most common kind is a broad 
flat insect, about an inch long and dull’ dark-brown in colour, which 
crosses one’s path at every step. Another is seen chiefly on the bushes, 
a smaller insect, but bright shining jet-black. Another, which appears 
as if it mimicked a wasp in its habit of flight, is shot with brown and 
green, with very long legs, and is constantly taking short flights or run- 
ning rapidly. Another one, but much more rare, has golden green and 
metallic tints on its wing-cases. But the insect which has puztzled us 
most is one that I have never seen but on one spot, viz., on a large bush 
of Réimémy, a plant with acacia-like leaves, with prickles along the leaf- 
stalks, and on only one bush of this, which is within a few yards of the 
Rest-house at Ambatovory. It is like a beetle, about 5/8 of an inch long, 
and almost hemispherical in shape. It is warm reddish-brown in colour, 
with a line of black and then of yellow next the head, and is perfectly 
flat below. These insects cluster closely, as thick as they can lie, in 
groups of from a dozen to more than a hundred together, all round the 
thicker stems, so that they look at a little distance like strings of large 
brown beads; and in some of the topmost branches they form a 
continuous mass for two or three feet. Amongst these shining brown 
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insects are a few others of quite a different colour and shape, perfectly 
flat, like a minute tortoise, and of a uniform grey, exactly resembling the 
lichen on the bark of the tree, and the edges of the carapace scolloped.* 
These grey insects are in the proportion of about one to 40 or 50 of the 
darker-coloured ones. There are also a few individuals of the same 
shape as the brown one, but yellowish-grecn in colour. What these 
gtey insects can be, and what relation they bear to the much more 
numerous brown one, I cannot make out. Nor can I ascertain why 
they all remain motionless and in the same position for wecks together. 
During the three weeks of our stay here, at any rate, they seem to have 
not altered in position, although I think the lower clusters are slightly 
diminished in number. I thought at first that they must be fecding in 
some way on the tree, as their heads seem closcly fixed to the bark, as 
indeed is the whole body; but on minute examination I can find no 
trace of any puncture or sign of their gnawing or cating the bark, 
although the branches on which they are most thickly clustered seem 
more dry and withered than the others. Their torpid condition certainly 
does not arise from inability to move, for, on being disturbed or shaken 
off, they will fly a considerable distance and will creep along the 
branches. I have noticed these insects on the same bush, and nowhere 
else, during previous visits to Ambatovdry at this time of the year 
(December), but not during the cold season.t} 

(Since writing the above, I have had another inspection, in the cold 
season, of the tree with these curious insects. There are now (June) to 
be seen not a single one of the brown bugs, but the branches are 
thickly covered with hundreds of young ones, about 1/4 to 1/3 of an inch 
long, but these are all flat, and grey in colour, with the edge of the body 
serrated. The difference in shape and colour in insects so closely 
associated together certainly seems remarkable.) 

The Ants are, as in all tropical countries, very numerous and of 
many species. All of them, from minute kinds not an eighth of an inch 
long to others half an inch to 5/8 inch in length, appear to make nests 
in the ground, with circular shafts leading down to them from the sur- 
face. It is amusing to watch the busy industry of these little creatures, 
the sides of the shafts being covered with their shining black bodies, those 
coming up being laden with a little pellet of earth, which they deposit 
outside the slope and then hurry back down below. All round the 
mouth of the entrance is a considerable mound of earth, all brought 
up grain by grain by the busy workers. The ants are the scavengers of 
the country. No beetle, or worm, or grub, or animal matter of any 
kind, can be many minutes on the ground before it is detected by 
some ant, who communicates the fact forthwith to its fellows, and they 
immediately fall on the spoil, cut it in pieces, and convey it to their 
stronghold. It is astonishing to see the heavy loads—pieces of sugar- 
cane, or yam, or other food—that two or three ants will stagger along 
with for the common weal. Truly, although they are a small folk, they 
are “exceeding wise.” The thinking power in that minute point, an 





* Mr. Baron tells me that both kinds are certainly specics of bug, and that they are common 
onother kinds of trees. They have a very bad smell. Nearcr the forest are other kinds of bugs, 
but of the most brilliant colours, and also evil smelling. 

+ Lhave subsequently seen it in other places. 
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ant’s head, is certainly one of the most marvellous things in animated 
nature. 

While speaking of wingless insects, I may notice here a very different 
kind of one from the ants, viz. the Ball-insect (Spherotherium sp.), of 
which there are several species in Madagascar. These insects, called 
not very elegantly by the Malagasy Za:nkin/ana, or ‘Star-droppings,’ 
have the power of instantaneously rolling themselves into an almost 
perfect sphere, which form they retain as long as any danger threatens 
them, and no force short of pulling them to pieces can make them 
unroll. ‘The animal is formed of nine or ten segments, each with a pair 
of legs and covered with a plate of armour; while the head and tail are 
defended by larger plates, each of which fits into the other and makes 
a more perfectly fitting suit of armour than was ever worn by medieval 
knight. There are several species of these pretty and curious creatures. 
The most common kind here is one which forms a ball barely an inch 
in diameter and shining black in colour. Another, more rarely seen 
here, but common enough in the upper belt of forest, is of a beautiful 
brown colour like Russi leather, and is quite double the size of the first- 
mentioned one. In passing through the main forest in 1892, we came 
suddenly one day to a part of the road which was so thickly covered by 
such a great number of these creatures that our bearers could not avoid 
trampling on them. These were of a bronze-green tint and are probably 
a third species. 

In all parts of Madagascar the Spiders are very conspicuous members 
of the insect-world. The most common kind is a species of Lperra, 
which spins large webs and may be seen by scores between the branches 
of trees and the angles of buildings. These are large insects, their legs 
stretching over four or five inches, and their bodies being handsomely 
coloured with red and gold and silver markings. From the way in which 
these spiders cross with their great webs the fosses round the old villages 
they are called by the Malagasy Mampitahddy, i.e. ‘Fosse-crossers.. The 
main ‘guys’ or stays of their webs are strong and thick yellow silk cords, 
which require an effort to break. Another species, also common, is 
somewhat crab-like in shape, with curious spiny processes on the 
abdomen and thorax. Other smaller species of spider, found on leaves 
and in flowers, are coloured exactly like their surroundings, some being 
of various shades of green, and others pure white, apparently that, with 
these protective resemblances, they may more easily pounce upon the 
smaller flies and other insects attracted to the flowers. 

In these bare upper highlands of Madagascar Butterflies are not 
found in as great variety as in the warmer regions of the island. Still 
there are a few species which are common enough, the most plentiful 
being onc which is satiny-blue above, and spotted with brown and grey 
underneath. This is to be seen all the year round, especially hovering 
over the Euphorbia hedges which divide plantations from the roads. 
Another, also tolerably common, is a large reddish-brown butterfly, the 
wings edged with black and white. Much more rare is an insect with 
four large round white spots on dark chocolate-brown wings; and 
another, dark-brown in colour, with eye-like spots of blue and red. Several 
small species, yellow, white, or brown, or silvery-grey and blue, are 
found hovering over, or settling on, damp places ; and there are two or 
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three white species, with black spots or lines on the edges of the wings. 
In the warmer season a handsome large Papilio is rather common in our 
gardens, with dark-green and sulphur-yellow spots and markings. And 
lastly, but rather scarce, is one of the handsomest butterflies in the world 
(more strictly speaking, it is a diurnal moth), the Urania riphaa. This 
insect, with its colouring of green and gold, and scarlet and black, and its 
delicate fringing of pure white on the edges of the wings, is indeed one 
of the most lovely productions of Nature. The ‘Salagasy call it 
Andrianddlo, i.e. ‘King butterfly’ (or moth). 

We do not see many Bees in this Ambatovory wood, but there are seve- 
ral species of Solitary Wasps, whose habits are very interesting. Onc 
species excavates a hole in the ground or on the side of a bank, and 
then, capturing some unfortunate spider or caterpillar, which she benumbs 
with her sting, carries it into the hole and lays an egg in its body, so 
that the little grub, when hatched, finds itself surrounded by food, and 
then eats its way out into the daylight. The hole is, after being filled 
up, so carefully concealed that it is quite impossible to discover it. 
Another species of wasp builds a series of cells of clay, which the 
busy worker brings in pellets and builds up layer by layer, fixing them 
to the sides of houses and rocks, and storing each cell with living food 
for its progeny in the same fashion as its mining cousin.* 

But it is time I concluded these reminiscences of our summer holiday 
at Ambatovory. Our longest excursion was one to the grand mountain 
of Angavokély, which is two or three hours’ ride to the east, to the south 
of the Tamatave road. Angavokely is one of the highest and most 
conspicuous mountains in Imerina, rising 1300 or 1400 feet above the 
general level of the province ; and it extends for two or three miles east 
and west, with two summits nearly equal in height and quite a mile 
apart. The easternmost of these rises steeply from the surrounding valleys 
and is crowned by enormous piles of rock, while the western summit rises 
with much gentler slopes covered with bush, except on the south side, 
where great masses of granite appear, looking like the towers of some 
Titanic castle. A couple of hours’ ride brought us to the rice-valley imme- 
diately under the eastern peak, and from which we commenced the ascent, 
a pretty steep one. At about a third of the way up is a large bare sloping 
surface of rock, on which we were glad to rest and take breath. Again 
we climb up, the grass being very slippery, and foothold very difficult. 
As we get higher we come into a dense shrubbery of bush ‘and small 
trees ; and all around are hundreds of the large showy white flower called 
Tsingatsa (a species of Crinum), with its long ribbon-like petals and 
powerful scent. One more halt at the base of the immense bare rocks 
which form the summit, and which tower grandly for three or four 
hundred feet above us, and make us all look like pigmies in contrast, 
and then we make a final effort, scrambling up among the huge stones, 
until at length we come to a rough staircase between two walls of 
granite, with beautiful embroideries of moss and lichen and fern. Up, 
up we go, and at last come upon a level platform several hundred square 





© For a very full and illustrated account, of these insects, seo a paper by the Rev. C. P. 
Cory, “Notes on the Habits of some of the Solitary Wasps of Madagascar ;” ANNUAL XIV, 
1890, pp. 163-170, 
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yagds in extent, and are glad to throw ourselves down on the grass and 

Cover breath after our climb. 

From this “‘coign of vantage,” many hundred feet above the valley, we 
have of course a very extensive and varied prospect. To the north- west 
is the round mass of Léhavéhitra in Vénizéngo, and the long serrated 
ridge of Andringitra, with its cave (the Malagasy Delphi); away north is 
the line of Ambohimiakatra, and the point of Ambaravarambato (‘Stone- 
gateway’), onthe way to Antsihanaka ; from north-east to south-east is the 
long dark line of the upper forest, with Angavo and Ifédy mountains, over 
which we cross on our way to and from the coast; beyond this again is 
the treeless plain of Ankay; and still beyond and bounding the view, 
50, 60, or 70 miles in the blue distance, is the larger and lower forest, 
and ridges and peaks which we can see clearly from Tamatave. Only due 
west is the view interrupted, for we are not yet on the topmost 
pinnacle, there being still a mass of rock a hundred feet higher still, up 
to which our bearers scramble, but which we are quite content to leave 
them the honour of scaling, as the ascent appears somewhat difficult. 
Still, by going round the edges of the platform, we can catch all the 
more prominent points to the south and south-west: Iharanandriana, 
on the road to Bétsiléo ; many familiar-looking hills west of the Capital ; 
Antananarivo on its long rocky ridge, crowned by the group of Royal 
Palaces and two of the Memorial Churches; and, rising gradually but 
unmistakeably far above all, the mass of Ankaratra, the highest point of 
the island, 40 miles away, with its three or four central peaks nearly 9000 
feet above the sea, and about half as much as that from the general 
level of Imerina. Truly a grand prospect, for, except from Ankaratra 
itself, there is hardly any point where we could command such an 
extensive view as this. Steep down below us to the east is a pretty rice- 
valley stretching in a remarkably straight line for several miles both 
to north-east and south-west. The houses and hamlets below look 
as if a stone could be thrown upon them from this ten or twelve hundred 
feet of elevation ; and as our eyes follow the green rice-fields, village 
after village appears on the promontory-like /enéfy or gentle rising 
grounds, so that we think what a fine field of work there would be in 
this valley alone for a resident missionary. 

But we find that the steady pull up these hundreds of feet and the 
pure fresh air of this breezy height has given us a kcen appreciation 
of less sesthetic things than scenery ; and presently the substantial lunch 
we have brought with us makes us oblivious for a time to the beauties 
around us. The long grass makes a comfortable dining-room, and we 
enjoy not only our lunch, but also a lazy half-hour after it on tae 
dining-room carpet. At length the gathering clouds to the east and 
south warn us that a storm is brewing; we scramble down the rocky 
staircase, run and slide down the slippery slopes, and in a very few 
minutes reach the little valley at the foot of the mountain, but not before 
a peal of thunder tells us that we had better lose no time on the way 
home. Our bearers hastily swallow their rice ; we mount our palanquins, 
and as we gain the main road the storm bursts in great grandeur over 
the western summits and slopes of the mountain we have just descend- 
ed. Great solid-looking black clouds roll down its sides, with lovely 
glimpses between them of the sun-lit landscape miles away beyond, The 
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thunder peals around us, with rather alarmingly near flashes of tropical 
lightning, and while yet a mile or two from home, the heavy rain pours 
down ; but we soon get under cover, with no greater harm than a wetting, 
and with many pleasant remembrances of our day at Angavokely. 

Here these jottings of one of our summer holidays must close. They 
have been noted down chiefly for our relatives and friends in Eng- 
land, in hope that they may enable them to realize a little more vividly 
the country where we live and labour, and especially one of the places 
where we gain fresh strength and vigour for another year’s work. 


Jastes Srprez (Ep.). 
. 


FROM FORT DAUPHIN TO FIANARANTSOA: 


NOTES OF A FOURNEY IN SOUTHERN MADAGASCAR. 


HE journey from Fort Dauphin to Fianarantséa (the chief town of 
the Bétsiléo province) has not been very often undertaken by 
Europeans, and portions of my route have, I believe, never before been 
traversed by a white man. Al the existing maps are grossly inaccurate 
in their delineation of South-eastern Madagascar. I will therefore here 
describe the earlier stages of my long journey from the extreme south 
of the island to the capital, across what is practically still a /erra incognita 
inhabited by savage tribes, none of which are more than nominally « 
subject to the Hova, and some of whom enjoy an indisputable indepen- 
dence. 

The steamer Dunbar Castle, in which I had sailed from England, 
came to an anchor on the morning of March 17th in the picturesque 
bay of Fort Dauphin. Great hills, backed by mountains of bold outline, 
enclose this spacious bay, and the rollers of the Indian Ocean break on 
a sandy beach of dazzling whiteness. Ona bluff at the south side of ~ 
the bay is the little settlement nestling among trees and bushes, the old 
fort dominating all. Here the Dunbar Castle only remained half an 
hour before resuming her voyage up the coast, and I had to decide 
quickly whether I would disembark here, or proceed with the steamer 
to Mdnanjdéra or Vatomandry, the two ports from which the capital 
could be easily reached. Fort Dauphin was the southernmost Hova 
post and must be nearly 600 miles distant from Antananarivo by the 
rough and very winding track, which traverses malarious swamps, dense 
forests, and high mountains—regions infested by robber tribes—and+ 
uninhabited wildernesses. Such a journey would be long and difficult, 
and a European undertaking it would be certain to suffer from, malarial 
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fever in a more or less severe form. It was doubtful, moreover, whether 
at Fort Dauphin one could get the necessary transport for one’s baggage 
and supplies. However, besides other considerations, what chiefly deter- 
mined my decision to stay here was the state of the weather. It had been 
blowing hard for days, and a high sea was running; the officers of the 
steamer were of opinion that the surf would be very heavy on the dan- 
gerous bars of Mananjara and Vatomandry, and that communication with 
the shore would be impossible. 

Under all the circumstances, I considered it best to seize my first 
opportunity of putting my foot on shore, so lowered myself on to the 
lighter which had been pulled out to us by the naked coastmen—noisy 
wild-tooking fellows, with Papuan mops of hair, and bearing a strong 
resemblance to the savages of some South Sea islands—and within half 
an hour I was standing on the hot white beach and introducing myself 

wto the group of Mauritian Creoles and Hova who were awaiting our 
arrival. 

A fellow passenger on the Dunbar Castle, whose destination was 
Fianarantsoa, and who had come to the same decision as myself, dis- 
embarked with me. This was the Rev. J. Pearse, of the London Mis- 
sionary Socicty, a gentleman whose knowledge of the Malagasy language 
and of the inhabitants is probably second to that of no other white man 
in the island. He was my companion for the first and most difficult 
half of my long journey. In this I was very fortunate. He wasa capital 
fellow traveller, and his long experience of native ways extricated us 
without loss of dignity from many a trouble with aggressive savages. 

We found about a dozen Europeans in Fort Dauphin, all British or 

» Norwegian subjects, the French having left a few weeks previously. 
The traders were in a despondent condition, for the civil wars raging in 

» all the surrounding country had almost put a stop to commerce; on the 
one hand, no cloth was being purchased from the traders, and on the 
other hand, the natives were no longer bringing in indiarubber—the 
«principal article of export—from the forests. The Governor and his 
garrison were practically isolated in their fort, and the Hova rule then 
y scarcely extended outside its walls. The Tandroy tribes, who occupy 
‘the southernmost point of Madagascar and are wholly independent, 
were carrying on extensive raids at the time of my landing. They had 
~ murdered many Hova and had driven the Europeans out of Mandréré 
and Andrahdémbé, two small trading-stations on the coast, about 20 
miles south-west of Fort Dauphin, had pillaged their stores, and were 
reported to be advancing upon Fort Dauphin itself. There was war in 
fact in all directions, and on the road we had to traverse fighting on a 
s larger scale than usual was going on between the queen of St. Lucia 
and her rebellious people. It was no wonder then that when I paid 
my respects to the Governor in his ruined fortress, I noticed that he 
had a harassed and preoccupied air. 

Mr. Pearse and myself had the greatest difficulty in procuring bearers ; 
for three days we sought men in vain ; all were afraid to accompany us 
through the disturbed districts, and I began to think that I had made a 
great mistake in landing at Fort Dauphin. But, happily for us, a 
Norwegian missionary, Mr. Nilsen, happened to arrive at Fort Dauphin 
from the north with a considerable following of men, Betsileo and 
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Tanala, who were anxious to return to their homes, and were therefore 
glad to accompany us; for a white man is greatly respected even in wild 
parts of Madagascar, is rarely molested himself, and by his presence 
protects any natives who may be travelling with him. These men, 
however, knowing that it was impossible for us to engage others, in- 
sisted on an exorbitant rate of pay. As a rule, the Malagasy bearers are 
cheery willing fellows, but these particular men were lazy and mutinous, 
far more troublesome rascals, Mr. Pearse assured me, than he ever before 
had dealings with in all his thirty years’ experience in the country. 

We set out on our journey on March 20th. It was our intention to 
follow the coast as far as Vangaindrano, the next Hova military post, 
a distance of 150 miles, and thence to strike across the Tanala country 
to the Betsileo highlands. Our eight days’ journey to Vangaindrano 
brought us across the Tanésy country. The tribes here have always 
been very troublesome, and they have been in a chronic state of rebellion 
for ten or twelve years past. A few Europeans are settled on the coast,” 
but the interior of the province is altogether unexplored, and Fort 
Dauphin is the only Hova post. 

Six men, lightly loaded, carried our baggage and stores, and we 
engaged eight palanquin bearers each. These trained bearers, relieving 
each other at frequent intervals, can carry a man thirty miles a day, ifthe 
conditions are favourable ; but on this journey we averaged about twenty 
miles a day, for our progress was necessarily slow across the deep 
swamps. The numerous difficult fords, and the broad rivers which had to 
be crossed in small dug-out canoes, caused much delay, while the forest 
paths were generally too narrow to allow of two men going abreast, so 
that we had to walk no inconsiderable portion of the distance. 

For the first few marches we avoided the beaten tracks and followed 
the sands of the sea shore, so as to lessen the chance of falling in with 
war-parties of the fighting tribes; for though these were not likely to 
interfere with white men, they might frighten our timid bearers, who 
would not scruple to run away and leave us alone with our baggage in 
the middle of the wilderness. We met a few of these coast warriors on 
the war-path, brown athletic savages with bushy black hair, naked save 
for the loin-cloth, and armed with spears and old flint-lock guns of 
Tower make, which they always keep bright and clean. 

The coast scenery of the Tandsy country is as beautiful as any I have 
seen in the West Indies, or inany tropicsea. To give particular descrip- 
tions of some of the splendid views we admired would occupy too much 
space here. It wasa very varied scenery. Spurs from the inland mountain 
ranges form grand promontories, enclosing lovely bays. Numerous large 
rivers pour their waters into the sea, but they are unfortunately all closed 
to shipping by shallow bars. Many of these rivers have shallow mouths 
and tumble in roaring cascades into the ocean breakers, but open out inside 
the sand-dunes into extensive lakes or lagoons. In some of these spacious 
bays the water is quite calm, for right across them, from promontory to 
promontory, stretch strings of islands, some richly wooded, some bar- 
ren and wild, connected by submerged reefs, on which the Indian Ocean 
rollers spend their fury with a perpetual roar, throwing vast columns of 
foam into the air. Occasionally, on reaching some high ridge, we could 
see far over the inner country : first the coast lagoons bordered by man- 
grove swamps or by low hills covered with tropical bush and groves of 
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palm: and traveller’s-trees ; then a vast expanse of grassy plains and 
rolling downs extending to the far blue mountains which form the back- 
bone of Madagascar. The Tanosy country, though apparently a rich 
one, is very thinly inhabited. We often travelled all day without encoun- 
tering a human being or seeing a sign of cultivation, and it was only 
in the immediate vicinity of the rare villages that small but luxuriant 
patches of sugar-cane, manioc, sweet-potatoes, rice, and maize testified 
to the productiveness of the soil. This, to all appearance, would be as 
good a country as any in the world for the white planter, were it not 
for the coast fever, especially deadly at the season of our journey, the 
termination of the rainy season, when the subsiding waters leave lagoons 
of mud to fester in the sun. 

Sometimes we travelled along the surf-hardened sand at the very edge 
of the breakers, and sometimes plunged into the forest, where the dense 
vegetation shut out the breeze and light, and the black mud gave out a 
foul odour as we trampled through it. In mid-forest we at times came 
across delightful open glades, where the soft grass was studded with the 
fantastic pitcher-plant and with numerous flowers. For miles at a time 
our way lay across the malarious swamp, where gigantic arums were in 
blossom, and the snow-white herons had their haunt. It was delightful 
to come out again from the suffocating jungle on to the open sea shore, 
and feel the fresh sea wind and the salt spray on our cheeks. Often our 
way lay for many miles along a narrow strip of sand with water on either 
side, on our right the breakers of the Indian Ocean, on our left the still 
lagoon. Then we would strike inland again to cross a country of curious 
formation, crumpled up like a confused sea after veering gales, huge 
grassy hillocks divided from each other by a network of steep gullies, the 
bottom of each gully being a fetid morass shaded by ferns and traveller’s- 
trees. For half one day we travelled by cance across the delta of a 
great river, winding about through a bewildering labyrinth of sinuous 
streams, narrow creeks, islands, lagoons, and swamps, ignored on all the 
maps. The rivers were our principal difficulty ; they were said to swarm 
with crocodiles, and the fords were often deep and dangerous, while no 
less than fifteen rivers were unfordable and had to be crossed in dug- 
outs, which were not always easily procurable from the surly and suspi- 
cious tribesmen. 

Our second day's journey brought us to the large coast village of St. 
Lucia, on the bay of the same name, a port formerly frequented by coast- 
ing vessels from Tamatave. We found only one European there, a 
Mauritian Creole who kept a store ; he told us that the tribal war had 
brought all trade to a standstill, and that in all probability the village 
would shortly be pillaged. But we passed through this disturbed little 
state without encountering any armed force, which was probably due to 
the heavy rains rendering fighting exceedingly uncomfortable. This 
civil war, however, caused us some delay on the bank of one broad 
river. The natives, who were on the further side with their canoes, 
refused for a long time to ferry us across, being under the impression 
that we were an invading army. We certainly formed a somewhat 
formidable-looking party, several natives travelling with us for protec- 
tion, so that we numbered about forty, all the men carrying spears, some 
of them muskets as well. They yet displayed timidity on some occa- 
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sions, and on portions of the road, where they anticipated danger,, they 
closed up, instead of straggling over a mile or two of country, as usual, 
and begged me to go ahead of them with my revolver, a white man’s 
weapon in which apparently they had great confidence. 

Having safely traversed the regions of civil war, we entered the 
district of robber communities. For three nights in succession we took 
shelter in the principal villages of three robber kings, the royal palace 
being, on each occasion, placed at our disposal. We found these 
people mean, false, and incredibly greedy, but far too cowardly to resort 
to force when any risk was to be incurred. 

A description of one of these villages—Mahavélo on the Fihahaka 
river—where we slept on March 23rd, and an account of our dealings 
with his thievish majesty, will convey an idea of the sort of people we 
had now got among, a people whose degraded condition surprised Mr. 
Pearse, who assured me he had never come across such barbarism 
throughout his wanderings for thirty years over the iskand. 

The village, which contains about 600 inhabitants, is, like all others 
on the coast, enclosed by a stockade, within which the cattle are driven 
each evening for protection against thievish neighbours. Each house 
consists of but one room and is constructed of the mibrib and other 
portions of the leaves of the traveller’s-tree, fastened together with fibres 
of the same tree, the whole supported by a light wooden framework. 
The floor is raised two feet above the ground, the house standing on 
piles in a filthy quagmire of mud and cowdung. The lowing of cattle, 
the cackling of hens, the shrill gossiping of women, and the crying of 
babies, combine to make one of these crowded Tanosy villages very 
noisy after sunset. The coast people are of a very mixed blood: Negro, 
Arab, South Sea Islander, Malay, and other races seem to be represented 
in this curious breed of men. I have seen natives who might have 
stepped out of a Ghoorkha regiment, others who might pass for natives 
of Calcutta. In the same village one can observe the repulsive features 
of lowest savagery and the refined beauty of the higher branches of the 
human family. There are types too that puzzle one to classify. At 
Mahavelo, for example, I noticed one tall, lean, bronze-coloured man, with 
shapely limbs. His hair was tied up in a sort of top-knot. There was an 
uncanny and sinister beauty in his cruel, yet intelligent, face ; he looked 
somewhat like an Epyptian mummy brought to life again and possibly 
had the blood of old Phenician navigators or later pirates in his veins. 
The men of Mahavelo were for the most part naked, save for the loin- 
cloth ; while a piece of papyrus matting was the favourite costume of 
the women, none of whom, by the way, had the {slightest pretensions to 
good looks. On the whole, they were an unpleasant people to look at, 
and their bodies, almost without exception, were disfigured by various 
loathsome forms of skin disease. A Tanosy village is not an inviting 
place, and the mazes of cobwebs that link house to house and hang 
across the dirty alleys, full of large spiders of repulsive appearance, do 
not make the general affect any more agreeable. 

As we entered the village the king came out to meet us, a crafty- 
looking old scoundrel, who is the most notorious robber on this road. 
He received us with great politeness and placed his house at our 
disposal for the night ; it consisted of one room, like the other huts, and 
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stood on four stout stilts in the very centre of this great dung-heap. 
In applying the titles of ‘king’ or ‘queen’ to these petty chiefs, 1 am but 
following the universal custom of the south of the island. The same 
term (mpanjéka) is employed when speaking of the Queen of Madagas- 
car and of the robber ruler of a village. As we sat on the matting and 
awaited our usual dinner of fowl and rice, which our men were cooking 
for us in the middle of the room, the almost naked king and his hideous 
queen, wrapped in a mat, crawled through the low door and presented 
us with some rice and milk in token of their friendship. The old king 
beamed upon us with a perpetual smile, but its expression was not 
prepossessing. He was fulsome in his regard for us, and informed us 
that he himself would ferry the illustrious strangers, who were to him 
as “father and mother,” across the broad river below the village on the 
following morning --a great honour paid to few. He was as nice-spoken 
a robber chief as one could wish to meet, but we trusted him not; he 
was far too polite for an honest monarch. While in the house with us, 
the queen had a violent squabble with some of our men, to whom she 
had sold four-pennyworth of rice. Having carefully weighed in her brass 
scales the little chips of cut money they had given her, she bitterly 
complained that there was some fraction of a farthing under weight, 
and shrieked voluble abuse, until we comforted her with the gift of a 
pennyworth of silver. The intense greed expressed in the features of 
the king and his consort, while this haggling was going on, was revolting 
to behold. 

On the following morning we gave the king and queen an adequate 
cadeau (this is one of the numerous French words adopted by the 
Malagasy, and one which they employ but too often) and then went 
down the hill with our men and baggage to the river bank. The king 
followed us with a number of armed tribesmen. A large canoe was 
moored to the bank, and our bearers were just about to place our 
baggage in it, when, at a signal from the king, one of his followers 
leaped into the canoe, shoved it off from the bank and paddled out into 
deep water. And then of a sudden, all his cringing politeness slipped 
off the king, and this sly old fox of Mahavelo turned on us with an 
insolent smile, while his people giggled at our discomforture. The 
king informed Mr. Pearse that it was his custom to make travellers pay 
tribute, and that he would not ferry us across the river unless we 
satisfied his demands by paying an exorbitant sum in dollars or the 
equivalent in cloth or beads. Mr. Pearse of course refused to do this. 
“Then you can remain where you are,” calmly rejoined the king; “my 
canoe shall go, and you can get no other.” ‘Then he proceeded to 
upbraid us for our gross ingratitude, and threw in our teeth the kindness 
he had shown us and the presents—worth at least two-pence—he had 
made us the previous evening. 

‘The river was deep and broad. We might have had to wade along 
its banks through the swamps for a day or more before we found another 
canoe. We had no supplies with us and could procure none until we 
reached a village on the further shore. The situation was therefore an 
unpleasant one for us, and the old king thought he had us completely 
in his power. But we were not going to leave a mischievous precedent 
for future travellers, and we did not waste much time in argument. Mr. 
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Pearse translated to me the king’s remarks, told me that he thought the 
people meant mischief, and then quietly said; “I now think, Mr. 
night, it is the proper time for you to show your revolver.” I therefore 
drew my revolver and walked up to the ing, who began to look 
uncomfortable. Making a little speech through Mr. Pearse as interpreter, 
I informed the king that Vazaha did not submit to blackmail, but that 
we were willing to pay him a fair sum, one dollar, if he would ferry us 
across, but that if he did not accept these terms I would seize the 
canoe, that I would fire at the man in the canoe unless he at once 
brought her back to the bank, and that I would stand by with my 
revolver ready to shoot his majesty, should he venture to interfere, until 
I had seen all our men and baggage safely off. In that case he would 
get no pay and would probably lose his canoe. The king, on hearing 
this, promptly but sulkily submitted, and the canoe in three voyages 
carried our large party across. We took the king with us on the last 
voyage, and on the opposite shore, a country of his enemies—some of « 
whom stood round and jeered him---we gave him his dollar and some 
parting advice as to the proper way to treat travellers. 

The king of Mahavelo has long been notorious as a lifter of cattle 
and a collector of blackmail. Once before at least he has had a white 
man in his clutches and appropriated the baggage of an unfortunate 
Norwegian missionary. The Hova Government recently condemned 
him to pay a fine of several hundred head of cattle; but he has so far « 
disregarded this judgment, which, as he well knows, no Hova officer 
will venture to execute. 

On the evening of March 24th we slept in another robber village, 
Matsio, at the mouth of the broad River Iavibdla. Here too the king 
lodged us in the palace that crowns his dunghill and treated us very 
well. Before we retired to rest he begged us not to be alarmed should 
we hear much noise in the night, for he had told off a number of men 
to watch the cattle, and these men would shout at intervals to show that 
they were awake. He explained that very wicked people inhabited 
the neighbouring villages, who were supposed to be meditating a raid 
on his cattle that very night ; ‘for, a short time ago,” he naively added, 
“I stole a number of their cattle, which I have with me here. The ¢ 
rascals may try to recover them.” 

On the evening of March 25th, as we neared our sleeping-place, the 
village of Manambondro, on the delta of the large river bearing the 
same name, we were surprised suddenly to see before us, on the summit 
of a hill, the first signs of civilization we had come across since leaving 
Fort Dauphin—a bell-tower surmounted by a cross. Here, in a most 
malarious spot, we found a little mission station, and were hospitably 
received by Mr. Elle, a young Norwegian pastor who is living here 
alone among the savages. Some months ago there were three other 
Europeans in the place, but one, an Englishman, had died, and the 
others, Frenchmen, had left. 

On March 27th we crossed the river Masianaka, the northern boundary 
of the Tanosy country, and by dusk we reached Vangaindrano and had 
completed the first section of our long journey. As we approached this 
important centre we noticed that the population became denser and 
and that there was far more cultivation than in wild Antanosy. , We 
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+ passed several villages this day and extensive rice-fields, and finally 
crossed an immense marsh which extended to the foot of the wooded 
hill on which Vangaindrano stands. Here we were once more in 
comparative civilization, for in this town there is a Hova Governor and 
«garrison and a considerable Hova colony. From the town an extensive 

view is obtained in all directions, a somewhat dreary view when the 

south wind howls, the sky is overcast, and the rain drives, as was the 
case during our stay. Below the town flows the winding Mananara, 
here a mile in breadth. Far inland can be seen the deep-green belts 
of rain-drenched forests. Eastward is the delta of the river, with its 
dismal mangrove swamps, and still further, some six miles off, the Indian 

Ocean breaking on the reef. We stayed in the house of Mr. Horne, a 

hospitable Norwegian missionary. The different Protestant Missions 

in Madagascar have, by mutual consent, avoided, so far as is possible, 
any overlapping of their spheres of work, and the south-east coast [up 
to Vangaindrano is the undisputed province of the Norwegian Lutherans. 

We found five Europeans—missionaries and traders—residing in this 

town. 

Impatient as I was to push on, we had perforce to wait three days at 
Vangaindrano. A number of our bearers here decided to leave us, 
while several were prostrated with fever and unable to proceed further. 
We found it almost impossible to procure others, despite all the Gover- 
nor’s efforts to assist us. At last we contrived to get together a scratch 
crew, a mutinous lot of rascals from the scum of the population, who 
gave us a great deal of trouble before we started. And notwithstanding 
all the Governor’s endeavours to help us, we were forced to agree to 
give an exorbitant rate of pay before we could get away. Ofall journeys 
I have ever made, that from Vangaindrano to Fianarantsoa, which 
occupied 12 days, was the most disagreeable, not on account of flooded 
rivers, heavy rains, rough food, inhospitable natives, and other natural 
difficulties, which one accepts as a matter of course, but on account of 
the altogether unnecessary delays, for which the bad disposition of our 
men was responsible. it is very trying, when one is in a fever of 
impatience to push on, to be brought to a standstill after half a day's 
journey, instead of completing the full stage, simply because our followers 
have come to a village where rum is sold, and are determined to have a 
drunken night of it. This occurred on two or three occasions. 

At last, on March 30th, we collected our men, crossed the broad 
Mananara, and commenced our march. At Vangaindrano we left the 
sea coast and turned inland, each day’s journey bringing us nearer the 
central highlands. At first we passed through a country where there 
was a good deal of cultivation, and the inhabitants, of the Taifasy tribe, 
were more civilized and friendly than the people we had met on the 
coast. Our way, for day after day, lay across a monotonous succession 
of great moory billows, with troughs of morass between, that formation, 
as of a confused sea, so characteristic of Madagascar, and to which I 
have elsewhere alluded. But occasionally we traversed great swamps, 
following the narrow water-alleys, where running streams forced their 
way through the dense aquatic jungle, on either side of us arums ten 
feet in height and huge reeds. We also passed through belts of bush, 
where bamboos, cardamoms, mangoes, guavas, and wild lemons and 
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oranges grew luxuriantly. In many places beds of streams of dark lava 
testified to former volcanic action. 

On March 31st we came to Ankarana, a town on the summit of a steepo 
hill, with a Hova Governor and garrison ; and on April 3rd we had decided 
that Mahamanina, another Hova post, should be our halting-place for 
the night ; but we did not get there without a struggle with our rebel- 
lious carriers, who were determined to stop at Mahafdasina, a large 
village on the River Manampatra, to have a drunken carouse. But I lost 
my patience at last and was determined to have my own way this time. 
I knew that we were no longer entirely at the mercy of the rascals, for 
we owed them their arrears of pay, which they would be unwilling to 
forfeit. I told them I would give them five minutes, and if they had 
not by that time shouldered their loads and set out again, I would leave 
my baggage with the village headman and walk on alone to Fianaran- 
tsoa. They saw that I meant what I said. They were now among a 
people not over friendly to them, and if left masterless and without pass- 

orts, would find it very difficult, if not impossible, to reach their homes. 
hey realized that I, in my turn, was master of the situation, and to 
Mr. Pearse’s astonishment they left the rum and the convivial villagers, 
and off we marched. 
(To be concluded in the next Number.) 
E. F. Knicur. 


VARIETIES. 


French Exploration in Madagascar.—In the Bu//efin of the Paris Geographical 
Society (1893, part 3) M. Alfred Grandidier gives a sketch of the exploring 
work done Y rench travellers in Madagascar during the last thirty years, 
accompanied by four large-scale maps embracing the greater part of the 
island, in which all their itineraries are laid down, and numerous sections 
of the country along the routes given. M. Grandidier’s own surveys, carried 
out between 1865 and 1870, by which the qrographical system of the island 
was for the first time brought to light, form the most important contribution 
to the map, and since that time he has been in correspondence with man 
travellers, who have communicated to him the results of their surveys, whic! 
are now published in a collected form. The greater number of the itineraries 
naturally converge on the Capital, and the north-eastern sheet, which contains 
this, is the most closely filled in. The remainder occur principally in the 
south-east, and in a band across the island a little below the centre, so that 
the extreme north, north-west, and south-west are the only parts not dealt 
with. Besides M. Grandidier’s surveys, the chief are those of Roblet, 
Gautier, Foucart, Catat and Maistre, Anthouard, Douliot, and Besson. The 
work of explorers of other nations (Mullens, Sibree, Deans Cowan, etc.) is 
not inserted, though its value in the interest of geography is acknowledged. 
In the same publication M. Grandidier also publishes the notes of the 
journeys made by MM, Besson and Douliot in 1891. The former’ gives |an 
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interesting account of a visit to the stronghold of the independent Tanala, 
who inhabit the forest tract east of the escarpment of the central mountains. 
As related by Mr. Deans Cowan in his paper published in the 2.G.S. 
Proceedings for 1882, the retreat afforded by the almost inaccessible 
mountain of Ikéngo has enabled a section of this tribe, under their chief 
Ratsiandraofana, to resist all attempts of the Hova to subjugate them. The 
Tanala are extremely distrustful of strangers, and it was only at the third 
attempt, after long cultivation of friendly relations by presents, etc., and 
finally by submitting to the ceremony of blood-brotherhood, that Dr. Besson 
was allowed to ascend the mountain. As far as the village of Andrainarivo, 
where the king was then living, the slope is about 45°. From this to the top it 
became nearly vertical, the path being encumbered by rocks and hidden 
beneath brushwood. The summit, an elevated plateau 5 or 6 miles long, is 
covered with thick brushwood, among which are the remains of the former 
village, now abandoned. ‘There is a thick covering of soil, and most crops 
might be cultivated, except rice, for which the cold is too great. The 
tribe was formerly disunited, but was brought under a sort of patriarchal rule 
by the present king (now quite an old man), after his escape from slavery 
among: the Bétsiléo, Their social life is primitive, but conforms to natural 
law, theft being unknown and drunkenness rare. Zhe Geographical Four- 
nal, Aug. 1894. 

M. Gautior’s Explorations in Madagascar.—During journeys made within the 
past year between the Capital and the west coast of Madagascar, this traveller 
was able to collect a considerable amount of new information respectin; 
the geology and surface features of the district lying between 18° and 21 
S. lat. (Annales de Géographie, 1894, p. 499). Both geologically and 
orographically, the district is divided into zones running in the main north 
and south, or parallel to the coast. The primary (Archzan) rocks, which form 
the central elevated region, are divided from the sedimentary formations 
(limestones, red sandstones, etc.), disposed in bands between it and the 
coast, by a nearly straight line coinciding with the plateau escarpment. 
Amid the chaos of mountains which form the latter, a general north and 
south direction of the ridges has been observed. A line of high ground, 
however, seems to run east and west, dividing the vast depression of the 
Onimainty to the south from another probably existing to the north, 
as indicated by the break in the plateau-wall reported by Mr. Nilsen-Lund. 
It thus seems that, while the forces of compression have given to the island 
itself and to most of its ridges a north to south direction, movements of 
torsion have led to fractures running east and west. This idea is supported 
by the fact that, just in the same latitude, a break in the continuity of the 
sedimentary ridges further west occurs. These ridges are divided from the 
central plateau by a line of depression which runs from the coast at Nodsi- 
bé in the north, through about two-thirds of the length of the island, being 
finally closed in by the Bara plateau to the south. This depression seems 
to be the hottest part of the whole island. The most important river of 
this part of Madagascar is the Tsiribihina, and its constant supply of 
water is due, apparently, to the regulating action of the lakes of its upper 
basin. M. Gautier’s explorations show that its tributaries encroach on 
the basins of other rivers both north and south. The system of rains is 
not so regular here as in other parts of the island, the action of the 
monsoon being apparently modified by cold currents from the southern 
part of the Mozambique Channel. Storms seem to come mainly from the 
interior, Vegetation also is distributed in zones parallel to the coast, the 
forests of the latter (favoured by the moist sea-breezes) giving place inland 
first to savannahs, with trees scattered regularly over the surface (one or two 
species predominating). and finally to grass-covered uplands of a dry and 
desolate aspect. A great part of these uplands forms an uninhabited zone 
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separating the Hova settled round the Capital from the Sakalava of the west 
coast, and is owing rather to the social and political state of the country than 
to unsuitability of the land for settlement. - Geogr. Fourn., Dec. 1894. : 
Archeological Discoveries in the Lanihay District. In a letter recently received 
from Mr. H. Hanning, who is working a concession in the above district (N.E. 
central), he says: ‘‘We have found in pits here, dug in the former bed of 
the creek, a lot of ancient pottery (broken) and many signs of former inhabit- 
ants, which must date hundreds of years back, as they were found 30 feet 
under the surface. I have got also an ancient spear, in very good condition, 
and of excellent workmanship, found at the same depth below. The place 
where these various things were discovered presents the following section :— 


surface soil “In the same place where the pattery 
a and spear were found the natives also got a 
earth id gravel iece of old money, but before I could get 
wash hold of it, they had tossed it into the stream, 
clay being afraid, they said, of the spirits, on 
sand and gravel account of ‘some absurd superstition they 
quartz gravel have; sol lost the opportunity of probably 
Tash and being able to fix the date of the pottery and 
bottom other articles found.”” 


The Malagasy Custom of ‘Mirary’.—‘‘Wreathed in mist, the countryside looked 
so weird that, had mermaids peeped out of the haze and floated in the ocean 
of the air, we should have scarcely been surprised as we rode along in the 
hour that is neither day nor night. We were a score of miles from Antana- 
narivo’s peopled heights. The sound of human voices was not in our 
thoughts. We were in the wilderness of nature, spell-bound with the charm 
of mountain scenery, whose beauty flaunted itself not before us with the 
boldness that compels recognition, but rather, as the mood impelled, caused 
the veil o’er its face to be coyly lifted as we rode by. We seemed alone in a 
waste of waters. Suddenly from all around, from Bitl-top near and hill-side 
distant, a melody came floating down to ourears. At first, the sounds were 
vague and indistinct, but even then there was harmony in them. Presently, 
they gathered volume and rose and fell as if waftea to us by sea-waves. 
Plaintive yet defiant were the strains of song. We seemed to be amidst 
the Syrens of the Grecian seas. Nearer and nearer we approached one 
group of singers, and we thought of the ancient legend of the singers 
of the deep. The situation was impressive whilst it was shrouded in 
mystery, but far more so was it when its explanation was apparent. We 
were amongst hillside villages and approaching one of them. As we 
entered it, there in the drear, dank, dark morning, stood a group of women, 
brandishing spear-like sticks in their right hands, singing the ‘MJirary.’ 
It was a scene, once beheld, never to be forgotten. There was passion in 
their voices and fervour in’ their eyes, yet not anger. A morning prayer 
was evidently being sent up to Heaven. And so it was. The women were 
singing a prayer-son; for the husbands, fathers, brothers, and relations who 
ha ne forth to defend the fatherland. 

“From the days of Andrianampdinimérina, the great king of Madagascar, 
and probably long before that period, in the time of war it has been the custom 
of the Hova women to pray thus for their defenders. Every morning and 
evening they sing songs, asking help from the Almighty. Since we heard 
the songs as we rode through the countryside some six weeks ago, the 
women of Antananarivo have taken up the national custom. And now, at 
daybreak and sunset, the Capital rings with the sound of women praying 
in song. From all the information we can gather, the custom has its origin 
in a religious ceremony, and it is doubtless of very great antiquity. It is 
impossible to give here a translation of the songs, as they contain many 
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difficult Malagasy idioms. 


But the following verse, which covers the whole 


meaning of the songs, gives the general purport :— 
“Mayest Thou protect them, O Lord! 


May they succeed in their effort ! 
May the 5 


“ar have no chance to hit them, 


Nor the rifle have any harm for them! 


May they capture their enemy ! 


‘Whether they are fighting in the morning or eveni 
May they succeed in defeating their enemy !""—. 


ing, 
fadagascar News. 
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A Fragment of Literary History.—The 
following is an extract from a short 
speech made by the Rev. W. E. 

ousins at the R. T. S. Breakfast in 

the Cannon Street Hotel on Tuesday, 
May 21st :— 
'A few weeks before I received the 
invitation to speak at this meet- 
ing it had been my duty to sort and 
examine a collection of old family 
letters; and among them I found 
one written by myself in May, 1863, 
describing what I now see to have 
been a very fruitful day’s work. The 
letter tells how Mr. Toy, Mr. Duffus, 
and I spent the greater part of a day 
in the old mud house at Ampa- 
ribé, in which I then lived, correcting 
the proofs of the first work to be 
printed by Mr. Parrett on the small 
press he had brought out. We were 
all new to the work. Our knowledge 
of the language was even more 
scanty than we supposed it to be, 
and we had had no experience in 
proof-readin . There, in the old 
jouse at Amparibe, we tried our 
*prentice hands at what in after years 
would bulk very largely in our life’s 
work, 

“And what was this small book 
upon which we were working? It 
was a simple Scripture Catechism 
composed by the Rev. David Griffiths 
in the year 1828. This book came 
nearer perishin; the Persecution 
than any other important work of 
the early missionaries. We carried 
out with us in the hold of the A/ar- 








shal Pelisster more than 20,000 tracts 
of various kinds, but among them 
were no catechisms. We did not, 
I think, know of the existence of 
this book, till some of our native 
friends brought us two or three soiled 
and tattered copies. These we 
gladly accepted, and from them we 
constructed ‘copy’ for Mr. Parrett. 
I see that in my letter I call these 
worn and much soiled copies ‘seed 
from which future editions would 
spring.’ The prophecy has been 
al tundantly fuléiled. The seed has 
produced harvest after harvest. I 
am afraid even to guess the total 
number we have printed, but I am 
sure it would amount to hundreds of 
thousands. The substance remains, 
but many changes have been intro- 
duced from time to time. The book 
has been eminently useful. It is 
small and unpretentious; but next 
to the Bible, and I should perhaps 
add the Hymn-book (for hymns have 
a wonderful power of impressing on 
the popular mind the great facts 
of our religion), no book has done so 
much to familiarise the Malagasy 
people with the outlines of the Chris- 
tian religion; and the memory of 
how, through that day's work at 
Amparibe 32 years ago, this work of 
our honoured predecessor David 
Griffiths was thusrescued from perish- 
ing and sent forth on a new career 
of usefulness caused me no small 
pleasure as I was reminded of it bythe 
old letter of which I have spoken,” 
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‘New Books on .—Mada- 
gascar of To-day. Sketch of the 
Zsland, with Chapters on sts past 
History and present Prospects; by 
REv. W. E. Cousins, M.A. ; London 
(R. ): 1895; pp. 159, post8vo; Map 
and Illustrations. —2#ude de Politi 
que contemporaine: Madagascar en 
1894; par Mons. A MARTINEAU; 
Paris: pp. 500, 8vo.; also, Afada- 
gascar; Paris: 12mo. avec gra- 
vures et cartes.—Les Mussulmans a 
Madagascar, 2nde partie; par MONS 
G. FERRAUD. There are chapters 
describing a Journey across Central 
Madagascar “in Round the Black 
man's Garden; Edin. and London ; 
1893 ; by MRS. ZELIE COLVILE. 

fa MR. H. E. DRESSER'S magni 
ficent Monograph of the Coraciide, 
or Family of the Rollers (Far 
borough, Kent, folio, pp. 111), 1893, 
are full ‘descriptions (pp. 

106), together with six la 
lithograph plates, of the six Malagasy 
species of Roller, viz. Zurystomus 
glaucurus, Brachypteracias lepto- 
‘Somus, B. sguamiger, Atelornis 
pittoides, A. Crossleyt, and Lepto- 
somus discolor. (See fost, Pe FUR) 

The following portions of M. GRAN- 
DIDIER’S great work, Histoire phy- 
sigue, naturelle e¢ politique de 

fadagascar, havebeen issued during 
the years 1894 and 1895 :* — 

jie et 36e Fascicules, Histoire des 
Plantes, par le DR. BAILLON ; atlas, 
t. iii, re et 2e parties. 

37e fasc., Histoire des Mammi- 
Jeres, par MM. MILNE-EDWARDS, 
GRANDIDJER, ET FILHOT; atlas, 
t. ii., 3e partie (Myologie et Splanch- 
nologie). 

Les dessins des Reptiles se pursui- 
vent, et les planches des Orthoptéres 
sont a la gravure (Nov. 1894). 

36¢e et 38 fasc., forment im e partie 
du tome ii. de l’atlas de la Histoire 
des Plantes. 

38e fasc., forment la 3e partie du 
tome ii. de la Hestorve des Mammi- 


fires. 
Sous presse (Oct. 1895), paraitre 

















au commencement de l'année pro- 
chaine le 39¢ fasc., qui formera la fn 
du tome il. de l’atlas dela Historre 
des Mammifetres, consacré aux Le- 
murs propres. 

Madagascar et les Hovas ; Paris: 
8vo,pp. 284; also, Madagascar: sa 
Derivation et ses Habitants ; Paris: 
1zmo; par REV. PERE PIOLET. 
Madagascar et la Mission catholi- 

ue; Paris: grand in 8vo; par REV. 

ERES COLIN et SUAU.—A /a Cour 
de Madagascar: Magic et Diglo- 
matie; Paris: 12mo; par M. MARIUS 
CAZENEUVE.—Guide pratique du 
Colon & Madagascar; Paris: par 
MM. GAUTIER, JULLY,. ROUIRE, 
et ComBes.—Cours de la Langue 
malgache; Paris: pat REV. PERE 
BasILipE RAHIDY.—Za France a 
Madagascar (1815—1895); Paris: 
12mo; par Mons. L. BRUNET.— 
Madagascar et les moyens de la 
Conquérir ; Paris: 8vo; par COLO- 
NEL ORTUS. — Bulletin de la Comité 
de Madagascar, paraissent mensuel- 
lement depuis Mars, 1895 5 articles 
parMM. GRANDIDIER, MARTINEAU, 
CoLIN, GAUTIER, etc. 


Papers and Pamphlets: English. 
Rev. R. BARON : ‘Geological Notes 
ofa Journey in Madagascar ;"” Quar. 

‘ourn. Geol. Soc. Feb., 1895 ; vol. 

i. pt. i., pp. §7-71, 2 maps (see ante, 
Pp. 291, ).~ R. BULLEN NEWTON, 
Fos. : “On a Collection of Fossils 
from Madagascar obtained by the 
Rev. R. Baron;” Quar. Fourn. 
Geol. Soc. Feb., 1895 ; vol. li. pt. i., 
PP. 72-91, 2 plates (see ande, 304-31 
—Cart. S. P. 








OLIVER: “The Exy 
tion to Madagascar;” Unit. 
Mag. Feb., 1895 ; pp. 484-505, with 3 
maps; also, ‘The French in Mada- 
gascar;"’ New Review, May, 1895, 
aleoin Unit. Sero. Mag. May, 1895. 
— REv.G.H.SMITH, M.A. : ‘‘Mission 
Work in War-time in Madagascar ;”” 
Mission Field, May, 1895; pp. 177- 
179.— REV. J. SIBREE: ‘The Present 
Aspect of Mission Work in Madagas- 
car;” Missy. Rev. of World, June, 


crv. 














© Iam indebted, as before, to M. Grandidier’s courtesy for these 
for last year did not reach us in time for insertion in 
than |. Grandidier for the titles of numerous new 


rticulars ; the items 
NNUAL XVIII. I have also to 
‘books and articles in the French 


language, which aro given in these “‘Notes.”J.S.—(ED.) 
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1895.—BENNET BURLEIGH : Letters 
on Madagascar in Datly Telegraph, 
Apr.—Oct., 1895.—E. F. KNIGHT: 
Letters on Madagascar in Zhe Times, 
1895.—C.W. ANDREWS, F.Z.S. : “On 
some remains of Zfyornis in the 
British Museum (Nat list) 3! Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1894; pp. 108-123, pls. xiv., 
xv.—Tanghin, or the Poison Ordeal 
of Madagascar," Chamd, JYourn., 
Nov. 10, 1894, pp 714, _715.-R. 
LYDEKKER, F R.S. : ‘On Bones of a 
Sauropodous Dinosaur from Madagas- 
cat ;" Quarterly Fourn. Geol. Soc. 
Aug. 1895 ; vol. li,. No. 203 ; pp. 339- 
336, 5_illusts ~HENRY KE. CLARK: 
“The French War in Madagascai 
Friends’ Quar. Exam. Aug. 1895 
PP- 439-452.—H. SEFION JONES 
~The French Claim to Madagasca 
Friends’ Quar. Exam. Aug. 1895 ; 
PP- 433-435. 

Foreign—Dr. H. CHRIST: ‘'Ma- 
dagascar. Kin bedrohtes evangelis- 
ches Missions ;" Hoang. Afissions 
Magazin, Apr., May, 1895; pp.? ? 
177-195-— Rev. PERE COLIN: “Ni- 
vellement géodésiquea Madagascar; ’ 
Cosmos, 4 Aodt, 1894; also, “Tra. 
vaux géographiques et’ magnétiques 
A Madagascar; Comptes-rendus, 
Nos. 10, 11, 5 et 12 Mars, 1894.— 
Mons. M. Mion: ‘Rapport sur la 
Mission hydrographique de Mada- 
gascar;” Ann. hydrographiques, 
1894.— MONS. G. FERRAUD: ‘Contes 
populaires malgaches ""—Mons. G. 
Foucart: “Le Commerce et la 
Colonization 4 Madagascar.” 
Mons. JULLY: ‘Sur les Tombeaux 
malgaches ;" ‘Y¥ourn. a’ Anthropo- 
dogie, No. 4, 1894.—REV. PERE PI- 
OLET: ‘Les Habitants de !’Imerina;” 
Rev. de Géogr., Oct. 1894.—PRINCE 
HENRI D’ORLEANS: “A Madagas- 
car.””"— MONS. GABRIEL GRAVIER: 
“Les Frangais 4 Madagascar ;’’ 
Bull. Soc. Normandie Geogr. 1894 5 

Pp. 242-272, 310-347.—MONS. E. 

AUTIER: ‘Exploration de M. Emile 
Gautier 4 Madagascar;” Anz. 
Géogr. 1893; pp. 247-281.—HERR 
M. KLITTKE: ‘“Catats Forschungs- 
reise in Central Madagaskar ;"" G/o- 
bus, 18933 PP. 375-378, 386-392. — 
REv. PERE CAMBOUE: ‘“‘Madagas 
car: Climatologie, Tremblements de 

































terre, Cyclones ;"” Revue Frans. de 
VEtranger et des Colonies, 1893 ; 
RP 159-167-— MONS. E. LEVASSEUR : 

lotice of Madagascar in vol. iii. of 
“La France et ses Colonies (Géogra- 
phie et Statistics) ;"” 3 vols. Pari 
1890-93. — Mons. A. RAMBAUD : No- 
tice of Madagascar in “La France 











coloniale: Histoire, Géographie, 
Commerce ;”’ Paris: 1893.—HERR 
BURCKHARDT: “Ueber 2ipyornis;” 
Paleontologische Abhandlungen 
(Dames & Kayser), vol. v 

. 127-145, pl. e 
e LANDRIEU : ga, son 





‘Maj 
importance, son avenir;” Rev. marat. 
1894; pp. 310 338.—Mons. E. 
GavTiER : “De west, malgache 
Ann. Géogr. No. 4, 1 3 PP. 310- 
3245 mapand sketches, MONS. A. 
GRANDIDIER: ‘Les Hova de Ma- 
dagascar ;" Rev. général des Scs- 
ences, 30 Jany. 1895.—MM. MILNE- 
Epwarps, E. GAUTIER, DE Fay- 
MOREAU, SUBERBIE, FOUCART, 
Dr. Lacaze, et OLIVIER:—‘'Ce qu’ 
il faut connaitre de Madagascar ;"” 
articles tirés de la Rev. gén. des 
Sciences, No. 15, 1895.—Mons. H. 
DOULIOT: ‘Voyage a la Céte ouest 
de Madagascar ;"" Bull. Soc. de 
Géogr. 1895. 








$esosy Tompontsika teo amin’ ny Ha- 
20 fijaliana (The Seven Words of our 
Lord Jesus on the Cross), by REV.W. 
E.COUSINS; 12mo, pp.54.—Heut-teny 
amin’ ny tilazantsara nosoratan’ 
% Marka (Commentary on the Gos- 
pel of St. Mark), by REV. J. WILLS; 


8vo, pp. 235, with map. ikstonary 
amin’ ny Baiboly (Bible Dictionary), 
iii, HABA—KANONA, 8vo,pp.288- 
420; edited by Rev. J. SIBREE.— 
Leny Soa (‘Good Words,”’ monthly 
illustd. magazine), vol. ’ xxx. 1895, 
Pp. 218; edited by Rev. J. WILLS.— 
‘lazananyamin' ny London Missio~ 
nary Society eto Madagaskara. 1895 
(L.M.S. Mission Year-book, with lists 
of churches, schools, missionaries, 
pastors, and evangelists, etc.), 12mo, 
pp. 63; edited by Rev. R. BARON, 
From the F. F.M. A. Press:—Wy 
Lalan’ ny Syntaksa_ Frantsay; 
nasiana Ohatra, Fiz. 1, (The Laws 
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of French Syntax, with Exercises.) 
—Ny Geography Physikaly (Phy- 
sical Geography, abridged edition) ; 
pp. 46; edited by Miss HERBERT. 

Ny Sakaizan’ ny Tanora ("The 
Friend of the Young,” monthly illustd. 
magazine}, vol. xviii. pp. 192 ; edited 
by Mr. H. E. CLARK. 

From the 8.P.@.Press.—Vy Bokin’ 
y Apokryfa atao hoe Ny Fahen- 
fren’ ¢ Solomona, Eklesiastika, sy 
Baroka (The Apocryphal Books: 
Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, 
and Baruch): fscp. 4to, pp. 84; 
translated by REV. F. A. GREGORY, 
M.A.—Analysisan'’ ny Testamenta 
Taloha (Translation from ‘Dr. 
Pinnock’s Analysis of O.T. History"); 
fsep. 8vo, pp. 350; by MR. A. TACCHI. 
—tevi-teny amy ny fomba fanao 
amy ny Komoniona Masina (Ex- 
position of the Ritual of Holy Com- 
munion) fscp. 8vo, pp. 43 ; by REV. 
G.K. KESTELL-CorNISH, M.A. 


From the N.M.8, Press: - Hevi-teny 
amy ny Filazantsara nosoratany 
Lioka (Commentary on the Gospel of 
Luke) ; 8vo. pp. xxil. 337 ; by REV. K. 
Lipo :—Ny Litorgia sy Ritoaly Lo- 
therana (Lutheran Church Liturgy 
and Ritual) ; 8vo, pp. 80.— My Zanta- 
rany Dr. Martin Lothera (History of 
Dr. Martin Luther); 12mo, pp. 170; 
translated by Rev. TH. SELMER. — 
My Fombam-pivavahana (Shorter 
Prayer-book); 12mo, pp. 25.—/Vy 
amy ny Fanambadiana (Concerning 
the Married State); 16mo, pp. 54; 
by PASTOR RAJOELA. 


NEW MAPS. 


Madagascar d'aprés les travaux d? 
ALFRED GRANDIDIER. Scale 1: 
3,000,000 or 47°8 statute miles to one 
inch. Paris: Andriveau-Goujon; 1895; 











price 1shilling.--Carte topographi- 
que de l' Imerina (Province centrale 
de Madagascar. Par A. GRANDI- 
DIER et REvs. P. ROBLET et COLIN, 
S.J. Scale 1 : 200,000 or 3.1 statute 
miles to an inch ; feuille nord. Mars, 
1895.—Carte de I’Afrique ; scale 1: 
200,000 or 31°5 stat. miles to one inch, 
Sheets Nos. 47, Anésirana; 52, 
‘Antananarivo. Service _géographi- 
que de ‘Armée. Paris: 1894-— Carte 
dela Partie septentrionale d Ime- 
rina, Par A. GRANDIDIER et les 
Rev. P. ROBLET et COLIN. Scale 
1: 100,000 or 1.6 stat. mile to an inch ; 
3 Sheets.— Madagascar: Carte 
manuscrite trésdétaillée reproduite en 
photographie, dressée 4 l'aide des 
itineraires des voyageurs. Par J. 
HANSEN. Paris: 1895. Scale 1: 
750,000 or 10°8 stat. miles to one 
inch, Price of the 11 sheets, 70 fr. 

Postseript.—Just as we are goin 
to press, the following additional 
items of literary interest come to 
hand : Books.— Les Droits de France 
sur Madagascar ; pat MONS. Gas- 
TON ROTIER ; Paris: 1895; pp. 272.— 
Papers and Pamphlets.— MONS. S. 
MEUNIER: ‘Le Sol de Madagascar ;* 
Rev. scientifique, No. 4,1895 3 Pp. 
231-236.—MONS. A. GKANDIDIER: 
“Desprincipal Noms de Lieux de 
Madagascar et de leur signification ;" 
Bull. Soc. Géog.Com. Paris ; t. xvii. 
1895 ; pp. 589-598.—MONS. JULLY: 
“Le Fanompéana, ou la Corvée a 
Madagascar ;"" bid. t. xvii. 1895. - 
Rev. PERE CAMBOUE: ‘‘A Mada- 
rascar;"’ Bull. soc. Com. Bordeaux ; 
lo. 19, Oct. 1894: pp. 548-557-— 
Rev. W. E. cortins Fn others: 
“Christian Interests in the Island of 
Madagascar ;” Chron. Lond. Miss. 
Soc. April, 1895; pp. 95-110 ; por- 
traits and illustrations. 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


On Bones of a Sauropodous Dinosaur from Madagascar.—Originally described 
from the Lower Cretaceous and Jurassic rocks of England and other parts 
of Europe, the gigantic Dinosaurs commonly known as Sauropods have ‘been 
subsequently discovered in great abundance in North America, while they 
have been recorded by myself some years ago from Southern India, and 
quite recently from Patagonia. We have thus evidence that the group had 
a very wide ographical distribution; and it is noteworthy that, while 
several of its Nort American representatives appear inseparable from their 
European allies, the Indian and Argentine forms are likewise referable to 
one and the same genus. Hitherto we have had no evidence of the occur- 
rence of the group in Africa or Madagascar, and it is therefore a matter 
of considerable interest to be able to bring ibefore the Society the fact 
that these gigantic Dinosaurs were represented in the island last named. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the specimens themselves, it is 
important to mention that remains of a Mesozoic reptile of a Jurassic type 
have already been recorded from the island, and referred to the European 
genus Steneosaurus.* The presumption thus afforded of the occurrence of 
Jurassic strata in Madagascar is converted into a certainty by the discovery 
ot a large series of molluscan remains belonging to forms characteristic of 
that period.t 

The specimens that I have the opportunity of now bringing under the 
notice of the Society comprise a large series of reptilian bones collected by 
Mr. J. T. Last, at a spot about 20 miles to the eastward of the Bay of 
Narinda, on the north-western coast. These bones, which have been purcha- 
sed by the British Museum, include vertebra, limb-bones, and portions of the 

ctoral and pelvic girdles of gigantic land-reptiles; and although the 
Er bones are represented only by their extremities or fragments of the 
shafts, while the vertebra are all more or less broken, yet many of the 
specimens are sufficiently well preserved to afford characters amply 
sufficient for defining the nature and affinities of the animals to which they 
belonged. 

That the bones are those of Dinosaurs is rendered certain by their huge 
size ; while the same feature is likewise sufficient to indicate that they belong 
to the sauropodous section of that great group. # # 

Of the three anterior caudal vertebra preserved, one is also much larger 
than either of the other two, although it appears to have occupied a nearly 
similar position in the series. These facts seem to indicate that we have 
remains of more than a single individual to deal with, although I cannot 
satisfy myself that there is any evidence of a specific difference between 
the specimens. # # 

I accordingly propose to refer the Malagasy Dinosaur to the genus Bothrio- 
spondylus (which is now for the first time susceptible of definition) under the 
name of B. madagascariensis. * # 

The indentification of the Malagasy Dinosaur with a type occurring in the 
Upper and Lower Jurassic of England, but unknown in the Cretaceous, 
harmonizes with the reference of some of the fossiliferous strata of Madagas- 
car to the former period.—R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S., etc. Quart. ¥ourn. 
Geol. Soc. Aug. 1895. 

The Foss (Cryptoprocta ferox, Benn.).—These animals must be pretty 


numerous in the forests, but they do not venture frequently into the open 
country to the west of the woods. The first exception to this which has come 


* RB, Newton ; Geol, Mag, 1893, p. 193. t Jd.; Quart, Journ, Geol, Soc. vol. li. Pp» 78. 
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to my knowledge was the case of an adult female Fdsa, which was killed at 
Ambohidratrimo, a village on the western edge of the upper line of forest, 
in August of this year (1895). Many fowls had disappeared from time to time, 
but at length the thief was seen and chased into a Title thicket to the west 
of the village, where she was surrounded by men with spears and attacked by 
three dogs, which fastened on her. She threw off the dogs with the greatest 
ease, and they dared not renew the attack. She was so fierce that the men 
could not get near, and she rushed furiously at my informant, who was 
carrying a gun; but a well-aimed shot entered the eye and brain and killed 
her. Retributive vengeance for the stolen fowls was soon taken; the flesh 
of the thief was cooked and eaten, and was pronounced to be very much 
superior to the flesh of any of the Lemurs or other inhabitants of the forest. 
The extreme length of this example from tip of tail to end of nose was 47 
inches ; tail 20 inches ; shoulder-bone joint to end of claws to inches; the 
animal probably stood about g inches high when alive.—J. WILLs. 

Madagascar Cormorants.—The first and only specimen of the Verompisaka 
(Phalacrocorax africanus) which I have seen was obtained on the eastern 
side of the upper forest. Like the one mentioned by the Rev. E. O. Mac- 
Mahon in the ANNUAL for 1894, p. 249, its neck is very long, measuring 15 
inches from the base of the beak to the breast; but the breast differs from 
his, which was “black with yellow spots,” in being brightish-brown, slightly 
mottled with black. The head is very small and narrow, scarcely bulging 
at all from the neck, which gives it a snake-like appearance when swimming, 
as it does, with the body under water. From the tip of the beak to the end of 
the tail it measures 39 inches.— J. WILLS. 


Notes on some of Madagascar Rellers.—Fam.Coraciide; Subfam.Coractine.— 

1, Madagascar Broad-billed Roller (Zurystomus glaucurus, P. L. S. Miller). 
—This- species, which is a large representative of the common African 
Eurystomus afer, inhabits Madagascar from October to March, after 
which, during the dry season, it leaves Madagascar and, according to 
Grandidier, passes that season on the east coast of Africa. It has also 
been obtained in the island of Anjuan [Johanna], and, according to Sir 
Edward Newton (/6is, 1863, p. 176), one was obtained by M. i Desjardins 
on the Francoise river, Mauritius, late in November, 1826. and deposited in 
the Mauritius Museum. Grandidier writes (2. c.): — ‘ This Roller does 
not remain the whole year in Madagascar, and seldom arrives before the 
month of October, as already noticed by one of us in 1867 (Rev. ef Mag. de 
Zool., 1867, p. 354), and it is then spread in bands on the coasts. They are 
especially numerous in the north-east and the north west. They leave after 
the rainy season, in the month of March, and the Sakalava, who during the 
night frequently go out to fish for sea turtles, hear them passing during 
migration, calling above their heads. During the dry season they are not 
found here, and they then inhabit the east coast of Africa.”’ Sir Edward Newton 
obtained a specimen at Ranomafana, and saw it also at Chasmanna (sic), 
and Mr. Roch states that he found this species very numerous in the thin 
forest close to the village of Farafata, about six miles to the north of Tama- 
tave. 

In their habits they appear to assimilate closely with their African ally. 
Grandidier speaks of them as being somewhat wild, and says (Z. c.) ‘‘that 
they may be often be seen perched, sometimes singly and sometimes in 
larger or smaller numbers, on the dead branch of a tree on the edge of 
a clearing. They remain for long quietly in the same place, looking round 
and waiting patiently for their prey, and directly they see it they dart on 
it, catching it in their large bill, and return to their perch. In the morning 
and evening they play, about in the air, soaring in pairs above the trees. 
Their flight, though heavy and jerky, is strong and swift. Their call, a 
harsh and disagreeable ‘rakaradka’ or ‘kahaka-kahaka,’ similar to that of 
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the ground, where it scratches, like the gallinaceous birds, amongst the 
our Common Roller. is often heard during the rainy season in the woods."” 

Mr. Roch also remarks that “they appear to evince a predilection for 
patches of forest that have been burnt. where they may be seen, generally 
in pairs, perched upon the branch of some tall bare tree, sheltering their bodies 
from view behind the branch, and uttering a hoarse chatter. They did not fy 
far when fired at or disturbed, but they would dive through the wood witl 
considerable swiftness, again to take their station behind a branch on another 
withered tree.” 

e all the true Rollers, they nest in hollow trees and deposit pure white 
eggs. Grandidier states that during the pairing season, which is late in 
October or in November, they bill like pigeons, and that they nest in 
holes in the trunks of trees, without any special preparation, and_ different 
pairs of the same band take up their habitation near each other. The male 
and female incubate alternately, and when one leaves in search of food, the 
other remains and keeps watch over the young. At this season they are 
courageous and will attack and pursue with fury any bird of prey that ap- 
proaches their nest. Mr. Roch also states that ‘ they nest in the fork or 
hollow of some tall isolated monarch of the forest, frequently choosing one 
devoid of any foliage. On the topmost branch one may always be seen upon 
the watch, while the other forages for food in the neighbourhood. On its 
cry of alarm the mate quickly appears, and both display considerable courage 
in repelling the intruder on their solitude, probably a Kite in search of their 
young. I have frequently seen them do this in the burnt jungle on the left of 
the road between Nésibé and Foule Point. They increase their chattering 
hoarse cry when attacking the Kite.” The eggs are described as resem- 
bling those of Coracias garrulus, being pure white and oval in shape, and 
measure about 34 by 28 millimetres. 

This Roller feeds on insects of various kinds, especially Hemiptera and 
Orthoptera, on small reptiles, and occasionally, according to Grandidier, on 
fruit and seeds. The same authority also states (/. c.) that *“‘ the Sakalava 
call the Eurystomus 7s:raraka, and the Bétsimisdraka Vorunkdhaka 
(‘Kahaka-bird’), from their harsh cry. The Tankarana give them the 
name of Fifiltvératsa (‘Bird of lightning’), because they arrive in Mada- 
gascar early in the rainy season, which is the precursor of tempests.” 

Subfamily Brachypteractine.—Genus Brachypteracias, Laft. - The present 
genus contains only two species and is confined to Madagascar. In 
their habits they are terrestrial, only occasionally perching on low trees, and 
inhabit the dense forest ; by some explorers they are said to be seldom seen 
during the daytime, but only early in the morning and late in the evening. 
Their flight is heavy and spasmodic, and they are not often scen on the wing. 
Nothing definite is yet known as to their nidification. They feed on insects 
and small reptiles. 

2. Short-legged Pitta-Roller (Brachypleracias leptosomus, Les: 
obtained in Madagascar by Dr. Ackerman, a surgeon in the Frenc! 
and described by Lesson in 1832 from a specimen in the Rivoli collection, this 
Roller is still a rare bird in collections. Sir E. Newton in 1863 cited a 
specimen as having been obtained by Capt. Anson near Ampasimbé, on his 
return from Antananarivo; and, according to Grandidier, it inhabits the 
forests on the eastern side of Madagascar, especially those in the north-east 
of the island, but it is a rare bird. 

With regard to its habits, I find nothing on record beyond what is given 
(4. ¢.) by Grandidier, who says that it frequents humid, out-of-the-way places 
in forests, where it may be met with in the morning or evening either 
-singly or, during the breeding-season, in pairs. Itis usually to be found on 
moss and dead leaves in search of its food, which consists of insects, ants, 
larve, caterpillars, etc., and also of small reptiles. Occasionally this species 
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perches on the low branches of shrubs, but is seldom seen on the wing, and 
its flight is heavy and spasmodic. 

Nothing appears to be recorded respecting its nidification, but Iam indebted 
to the Rev. Pp Wills for the following note :—‘‘A native assures me that he 
has seen the nest of this bird. It was, he says, in a shallow hole in a tree 
trunk, about a man's height from the ground, and the bird sat with its head 
and neck outside the hole. ‘Iwo of my native friends who have shot 2. 


deptosomus say that it was on the ground when they first saw it, and it * 


then flew up into a tree and hid behind the branches, so that it was most 
difficult to get a sight of it, and they added thatit will remain until the branch 
is shaken. 1 gather that both this species and 2. sguamiger are supposed 
to hybernate, for, when I was in the east forest in August last, 1 enquired 
of the natives about these two large Rollers, and the reply was that ‘they 
had not yet come out of their holes.’’~ H. E. DRESSER, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 
Extracted from A Monograph ofthe Coractide or Family iw, the Rol- 
ders ; 1893, Pp. 54, 55, 85—105. (Zo be concluded in the next Number.) 


Now Species of Mammals recently discovered in Madagascar—By the kindness 
of Dr.C. I. Forsyth Major, who has been for several months past collecting 
in various parts of the island, devoting his attention chiefly, but by no means 
exclusively, to the extinct fauna, we are enabled to give a list, as well as 
some particulars, of no fewer than eleven new species of the smaller living 
Mammalia which he has recently discovered and named. 

Dr. Forsyth Major first calls attention to the following errors in the nomen- 
clature of certain Madagascar mammals as given inva list on page 69 of 
ANNUAL XVII. :— 

Lepilemur is more correctly written Lepidolemur, since Is.Geoffroy states 
that he formed the first part of this name from the Latin /epidus. Genetfa 
ought to be replaced by Fossa, and Viverra by Viverricula. There is no 
genus of Insectivora called Zvuromys ; A. Milne-Edwards established a new 

‘enus of Rodentia, which he called E/surus, with a species, £. myoxinus 
‘Ann. des Sct. nat, xx. 1885, art. No. 1, 4s). The Wild-hog of Madagascar 

longs to the African genus Pofamochoerus (not Chetropotamus). 

The new species of Insectivora discovered by myself are five in number, 
vi 











1. Microgale forimenjy, sp. nov.; nat. names, Foriminzy ; loc. Ants{- 
rabé, Ampitambé. A new species of AMicroga/e was established by Milne- 
Edwards in 1893, Af, crassifes, from the neighbourhood of Antananarivo, 
sent to him by M. Sikora (Ann. des Sct. nat. xv. 1893, p. 973). 

2. AM. longirostris, sp. n.; loc. Ampitambe. 
Oryzoryctes brevicaudatus, sp. n.; nat. name, Antsdngy; loc. Ambd- 
himitdmbo. 

4. O. niger, sp.n.; nat. name, Véalavorano ; loc. Antsirabe, Ampitambe. 

5. 0, gracilis, sp.n. ; nat. name, Antsangy ; loc. Ambohimitombo, Anké- 
ramadinika (from Dr. Moss), 

Of Rodentia I have discovered six new species, including three new genera, 
viz. : 

6. Nesomys Dollemorei, sp.n.; nat. names, Voaldvovélaména and 
Antsangy; loc. Ambol itombo, Ampitambe. 

ae Schoenomys penicillatus, gen. n. et sp. n. ; loc. Ambohimitombo, Ampi- 
tambe. 

8. S. minor, sp.n.; loc. Ampitambe. 

9. Pseudomyoxodon Roberti, gen. n. et. sp. n.; loc. Ampitambe. 

10. Brachyuromys ramirohitra, gen. n. et sp. n.; loc. Ambohimitombo, 
Ampitambe. Both this and the following are called Ramirahitra, 

i. B. arvicoloides, sp. n.; loc. Ampitambe. 

(All indigenous rat. like animals are called Vialdvo an-ala.) 

Of the above, Nos. 1, 4, 10, and 11 I first discovered fossil ina small, cave 
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near Antsirabe, where I also found a species of Insectivora and a ve! 


curious 


Rodent, both of which may possibly still exist in some part of Madagascar. 
Nos. 6 and 11 I believe are already in the British Museum, the first under 
the name of Nesomys rufus, Peters (Sitzungsber. Natur. f. freunde, 1870, 


18 Oct.), from Ankafina forest; the secon 


under the name of Mesomys 


betsileoensis, Bartlett, sp. n. (P.Z.S. 1879, p. 770). 


The genus Hallomys (H. 


P- 107, 1879) is probably a synonym of 


udeierts, Jetink, Notes, Leyden Museum, \. 


fesomys. Jentink, writing in 1879, 


ignored the fact that Peters had established the genus Nesomys as far back 
as 1870, The description of the Leyden specimen agrees completely with that 
of the unique specimen of Nesomys rufus in the Berlin Museum. 

I ought to mention that the five species of Insectivora discovered by me, 


and which are shrew-like in appearance, belon; 
odentia are 


Centetidz. The six species of 


to the Malagasy family of 


tide, some of them having 





their nearest relatives in South America.—C, I. FORSYTH MAJOR. 


—1S 


BRIEF REVIEW OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 1895. 


POLITICAL.—As our readers al- 
ready know, diplomatic communica- 
tion was broken off between the 
Governments of France and Ma- 
dagascar towards the close of last 
year, and an expeditionary force 
was sent from France in the early 
part of this year in order to oblige 
the native Government to accede to 
the French demands. After a march 
of several months, during which the 
invading forces suffered greatly from 
fever and other diseases, the advance 
column reached the neighbour- 
hood of the Capital at the close of 
+September. On Monday, Sept. 30th, 
Antananarivo was attacked, and 
after two or three hours’ bombard- 
ment, submission was made, and 
the French troops occupied the city 
without further resistance in the 
evening of that day. A treaty was 
soon afterwards signed, by which 
the complete establishment of the 
French Protectorate was agreed 

+ to, while the Quecn was still to retain 
her position. The Prime Minister, 
Rainilaidrivony, however, was di 
missed ffice, his place being 
a filled by Rainitsimbazafy. Contrary 
to many prophecies of evil made 
very confidently by some, there was 
happily no disorder, either before 
the occupation of the Capital, or 
subsequently to that event. The na- 





Ey 











tive Government retained its author- 
ity to the last, and in Antananarivo 
and ‘its neighbourhood everything 
soon resumed its usual course after 
a very few days. Schools and colleges 
were open until about five days 
before the taking of the city, and 
resumed their work in about a fort- 
night after that event. Large num- 
bers of the women and children, 
who had fled away to the east and 
south, fearing dreadful things from 
the foreign troops, soon learned that 
there was no cause for fear, and 
gradually returned to their homes 
and occupations. 

We wish we could close our record 
here, but about two months after the 
French occupation of Antananarivo, 
an event occurred at Arivonimamo, 
a station in the Friends’ Mission 
district, about 30 miles (a day's jour- 
ney) to the west of the Capital, which 
revealed an under-current of feeling 
against foreign influence and also to 
Christian teaching, whichhadnotbren 
previously realized as existing. On 
the morning of Friday, Nov. 22nd, a 
mob of some 2000 people (soit is said) 
belonging to a tribe called ZanakAnti- « 
tra attacked the mission premises at 
Arivonimamo, and brutally murdered 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson and their little 
girl. The whole of the property in 
the house, church, cottage-hospital, 
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and school-rooms was either stolen 
or destroyed, and the station left a 
blackened heap of ruins. The Rev. 
E. O. Mac.Mahon and his wife and 
family had also a narrow escape from 
the ruffians and endured considerable 
peril and hardship before reaching 
one of the Norwegian mission stations 
in Vakinankaratra. Their station at 
Ramainandro, belonging to the An- 
glican Mission, was attacked and 
completely destroyed. Mr. H. F. 
Standing and his wife and family 
were also in much peril for some days 
before they were able to get away 
from their station (belonging to the 
Friends’ Mission) in andridrano 
(60 miles west of the Capital), but 
they happily escaped all harm and 
got safely into Antananarivo. The 
people of their district did not make 
common cause with the iosurrec- 
tionists. 

A small French force was soon 
sent out to put down this rising in the 
west, but it was attacked with fanat- 

sical” bravery” by the “rebels, | who 

seemed to have perfect confidence 
in their ‘charms,’ and even held out 
their Zaméa to catch the bullets! 
Numbers were, however, killed, but 
most of the leaders, it is feared, have 
escaped, and they may yet cause 
much trouble in stirring up disaffec- 
tion in other parts of the country. 

We cannot close this brief notice 

without recording our appreciation of 
the great humanity shown by General 
Duchesne in the conduct of the 
campaign, as also of the excellent 
discipline of the French troops, as 
shown by the absence of all rowdy- 
ism and disorder amongst them in 
the Capital. We are also grateful to 
the General for the consideration he 
has shown towards those of other 
nationalities than his own. General 
Duchesne will be always remembered 
in this country as an able and kindly- 
disposed man. 


OxiTuaRY.—The death of Mr. W. 
Johnson of the F.F.M.A. has been 
mentioned above, but a few words 


must be added here about our 
deceased friend. Mr. Johnson came 
out to Madagascar in’ 1871, and in 
the following year he married Miss 
Sewell, daughter of Mr. J. S. Sewell, 
who commenced the Friends’ Mis- 
sion in this country. Mr. Johnson 
had charge for several years of the 
Friends’ High School at Ambdhi- 
jatdvo, and threw 
enthusiasm into all his work.’ He was 
an accomplished artist and trained 
many of his pupils in drawing and 
painting, showing that there existed 
much artistic talent in numbers of 
the Malagasy youths. Mr. Johnson 
was also an architect of considerable 
attainments, and many buildings 
will long remain in Madagascar as 
proofs of his taste and skill in design. 
Among these are the High School at 
Ambodhijatévo, the Hospital at Isoa- 
vinandriana, the village church at 
Anjdnahary, the new Girls’ Central 
School, Andohalo, and several mission 
houses in the Capital and elsewhere. 
Our friend was further an accom- 
plished geographer, and weowe sever- 
al excellent naps of Madagascar 
generally, and of certain districts in 
mérina, in more minute detail, to 
his industry and skill. Above all, 
Mr. gohnson was an earnest and 
faithful missionary of Christ, and we, 
in common with all who knew him, 
deeply lament his loss, as well as 
that of his loving affectionate wife 
and his innocent child, all removed 
in such a terrible and sudden manner 
from their work on earth. In the 
presence of such a mysterious event, 
we can only pray with Elihu: ‘‘Teach 
us what we shall say, for we cannot 
order our speech by’ reason of dark- 
ness.””* 





RELIGIOUS.—In the month of Ma: 
the new church at Analakély, whic! 
had been for five or six years in 
process of construction, was dedica- 
ted for divine worship in the presence 
of the Queen and Court and large 
congregations. Some description of 
the building has been already given 








© Readers of the ANNUAL will remember several interesting contributions by Mr. Johnson 





to earlier numbers of the magazin 
58; “An Underground River,” No 





eg. “Farabantsana, Itisy, and Ankaratra,” 
IX. p. 83, with map ; vtc, 
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in a paper in this ANNUAL (see 
pai.) 0 it need only be said that 


about 4000 dollars have been ex- 
pended in the erection of this church, 
and many of the interior fittings 
were special gifts. The church, with 
allits furniture and decoration, was 
designed by the Rev. J. Sibree, the 
missionary in charge; and all the 
woodwork and ornamental stone- 
work was carried out under his per- 
sonal superintendence. The building 
is another addition to the many sub- 
stantial and ornamental structures 
now to be seen in the Capital of Ma- 
dagascar. 


REv.W.E.Cousins, M.A. (Oxon.)— 


All friends of the Rev. W.E. Cousins 
will be pleased to know that in June 
last the degree of Master of Arts 
(honoris causa) was conferred upon 
him by the University of Oxford, in 
recognition of Mr. Cousins's contribu- 
tions to a fuller knowledge of the 
Malagasy language, and also of the 
scholarship shown during his many 
years’ labour as Chief Reviser of the 
last version of the Malagasy Scrip- 
tures. All who are acquainted with 
Mr. Cousins's work will agree that 
this is a well-deserved honour, and 
we heartily congratulate him ‘upon 
this recognition of his services to phi- 
lology and in Bible translation. 





——a ne 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT 
ANTANANARIVO. 


“THE readings given inthe following columns were takon at the LM: 
hitra, the northern suburb of Antandnarivo, 4,700 


College, Faravé- 
ft. above the sea-level, and may, I 





think, be regarded as the minimum readings for almost any situation in the Capital, owing 


to the continual exposure of the College to the E. and S, 


E. winds; hence the readings here, 


though in a tropical latitude, are even lower than in England in midsummer. 


Immediately 


low is appended a summary of rainfall, extremes of temperature, and mean 


average monthly temperature for day and night, with the mean temperature of each month, 
The rainfall is compared with the average for 13 years, and the mean temperature with that 


of 9 years. 


The total rainfall for the year 1894-5, ending October 31st, has been 57°98 in., as compared 
with 53°94 in., the average for the last 15 years. The average mean temperature throughout 
3, alme 


the year has been 64°.3, 
average (62°04). 
83° Fabr. 


Rainfall Average Average 


Average 


jost exactly the same as last year’s (64°), and 2° above the annual 
The extreme variations of the thermometer have been from 46° Fahr, to 


J. SHARMAN. 


Highest Lowest Mean Average mean 








for 1895. for 1syrs. max.temp.’ min, temp, max.temp, min,temp, temp. temp. for year. 

s'09 75°13 60°%2 83 S4 69°46 66°13 
13°59 7777 $522 83 $9705 68°13 
175, 76:29 © 65:24 82 53 70°75 68-08 
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661 apr 6 2tat 80 60 67666639 
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"52 63°7 $222 4 49 57°64 54°87 
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TANGHIN, OR THE POISON ORDEAL OF 
MADAGASCAR. 


T ‘“HOUGH ordeals by fire and water are, or have been, nation- 

al judicial institutions of world-wide distribution, resource 
to deadly poison as a legal remedy has not met with such 
universal recognition. With the exception of the ‘red water’ 
ordeal of the Papuans, and the ‘bitter water’ of certain Melanesi- 
an tribes, poison ordeals are strictly confined to the Dark Conti- 
nent, of which the ordeal of the Calabar bean, as practised by 
the negroes of Old Calabar, is the most popular and well-known 
instance. Although Livingstone, Du Chaillu, and other African 
explorers mention the use of certain roots for poison ordeals by 
Central African tribes, and Guinea natives are known to use a 
form of sérychnos for the same purpose, we are justified in sta- 
ting that no exact analogue of the Tanghin of Madagascar can 
be found in any of the ordeals practised elsewhere. 

The source of the poison—from which it also derives its 
name -—is the “Zanghinia venentfera,” a tree indigenous to Ma- 
dagascar.* Flacourt, Governor of the French settlement at Fort 
Dauphin in the seventeenth century, wrote an account of the 
island of Madagascar on his return to France; and in this 
quaint and interesting work a description of the ‘tangéna’ is 
given, which evidently was not the modern form of the ordeal, 
but was more akin to the Melanesian ‘bitter water’, in that 
death never resulted from the direct action of the poison. Evi- 





© Tangina, however, is a native Malagasy word, and is used not only for the poison ordeal, 
but alu lr othr odes, a4 tengimcdagy, La crocodile orden’ It ial fond. in the Sa. 

wa name’ of a species of crat, which has one claw larger than ite whole bod ; 
and is called Aévatengina (Gelasimus marionis).--EDS, whole Bony or carapace 
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dence from various sources leads to the conclusion that the 
Tanghinia venentfera was first used for judicial purposes at 
the beginning of this century, from which period it was constant- 
ly employed until the abolition of ordeal by poison in 1864. 

The Tanghin tree is somewhat like a chestnut in appearance. 
As its foliage is a dark-green hue, and its flower of a gorgeous 
crimson, it presents a very attractive sight during October and 
November. Botanists would more accurately describe the tree 
as belonging to the order of the Apocynacee, and its fruit as 
a drupe; but as botanical names only appeal to the initiated, 
we will continue the description without employing them. 

About the middle of November the flowers fade, and a small 
green fruit appears, which rapidly increases in size until Christ- 
mas, when the fruit attains maturity. It is then something like 
a large yellow egg-plum, though the skin is not of one uniform 
tint, but is streaked with varying tints of red and brown. The 
pulpy portion of the fruit is of a repulsive gray colour, and pos- 
sesses a correspondingly disgusting taste; and in the centre of this 
is found the kernel. The kernel is the poisonous part of the 
fruit, and has been found to contain a most violent poison, 
which is not strychnine, nor, in fact, an alkaloid or nitrogenous 
compound at all, but a substance which is probably unparallel- 
ed in the whole range of toxicological chemistry. 

The Tanghin was reserved for the detection of such crimes 
as treason and witchcraft, or anything directly or indirectly due 
to the intervention of the supernatural; and as.such crimes were 
frequent, and the circle of suspicion wide, it acted as a constant 
drain on an already scanty population. Ellis computes that 
three thousand persons perished annually under this ordeal, 
that a tenth of the entire population drank it in their lives— 
some, four or five times—while, of those who drank, more than 
half died on the spot or from the after-effects. 

For minor offences the ordeal was performed thus: If two par- 
ties disputed on a subject on which no direct evidence could be 
got, each selected a dog from a pair of equal size and condition, 
and both animals received similar doses of Tanghin. The party 
whose dog first succumbed was adjudged to be in the wrong; 
and if both dogs expired simultaneously, the case was decided 
on a basis of equality ; or if this was out of the question, the 
ordeal was repeated. 

In the case of serious crimes, however, being alleged against 
any one, the ordeal was much more severe, as the persons sus- 
pected had themselves to swallow the Tanghin, The ordeal 
was a truly national institution, government officials called mpa- 
ndzon-dodha, of ‘cursers of the head,’ or, more colloquially, mpa- 
mpinona, that is, ‘those who cause to drink’, administered the 
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ordeal; and to be a mpampinona was considered an honourable» 
position. The mpampinona, by personal and secretly transmit- _- 
ted experience, could so manipulate the ordeal that their clients 
had a chance of escaping with little more than a violent fit of 
vomiting, while they could insure with deadly certainty the 
removal of an obnoxious individual. The Tanghin thus ad- 
ministered became a a most powerful agent in carrying out the. 
crooked ends of an unscrupulous state policy; and we need 
hardly say that the government in power freely availed them- 
selves of this convenient method for the removal of prominently 
obtrusive metnbers of ‘the Opposition.’ 

A great gathering always collected to witness a Tanghin or- 
deal, the centre of attraction, of course, being the mpampinona, 
his executive, and the victim or victims. To inspire confidence, 
the poison was prepared in public by the mpampinona, who 
took two kernels of the fruit of the Zanghinza, and hav- 
ing split each carefully in half, he ground two halves of 
different kernels—to insure uniformity of poison—on a stone 
with a little water. A white emulsion is thus obtained, which 
on dilution with the juice of a banana leaf, partially dissolves. 
Having administered this potion, the ‘curser of the head’ placed 
his hand on the brow of the victim, and broke forth into a wild 
stream of denunciation and invocation, beginning; “Ary man- 
drenesa, mandrenesa, ry Manamango” (‘Listen, listen, O Mana- 
mango [the Poison spirit or ‘Searcher of hearts’). Thou 
hast noeyes, but thou seest; ears hast thou not, but thou hear- 
est; a round egg brought from afar, from lands across the 
great water [possibly an allusion to the introduction of the poison « 
ordeal by the Arabs} thou art here to-day. Hear and judge, 
for thou knowest all things and wilt decide truly. If this man 
has not done aught by witchcraft, but has only employed na- - 
tural power, let him live. If he has only committed a crime 
against the moral code [in the original, along category of these 
offences is given], slay him not; but by the door where down 
thou wentest, return, O Manamango! [The poison is a violent 
emetic.] But if he has employed witchcraft, then hasten, stay 
not, end him, slay him; choke him; seize his vitals in thy 
deadly clutch, and destroy at once and for ever the foul life of 
this wicked man, O Manamango, thou that knowest all things, 
and who searchest the secret hearts of all men.” 

Some years ago a friend of the writer’s took a verbatim copy 
ot the above harangue, as reproduced by a native who had twice 
successfully undergone the ordeal, and on whom the whole ce- 
remony had left very vivid and lasting impressions. The above 
is a fair translation of the leading points in the argument, 
which in the original are fully expanded by minute details as 
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to the crimes within and the misdemeanours without the juris- 
diction of the Tanghin, as well as by very horrible minutiz 
of the fearful agonies to be inflicted on the guilty, and the ex- 
hilarating prospects for the self-righted innocent. 

This adjuration ended, the accused was forced to swallow 
three pieces of fowl-skin, each about an inch square, without 
touching them with his teeth. Copious draughts of rice-water 
were then given to wash down the three pieces of skin; and 
when this was at last effected, warm water was added to accent- 
uate the emetic character of the poison. If the three pieces 
of skin were discharged intact, Manamango had decided on the 
innocence of the suspect; and his friends were then free to do 
anything they pleased to increase his chances of recovery. If 
the three pieces were retained, or were only partially discharged, 
the man was declared guilty; and one of the executive put an 
end to the writhing and speechless agony of the unfortunate vic- 
tim by a blow from a wooden rice-pestle or fandéo. 

Establishment of innocence by this method more often than 
not resulted in death from the after-effects, unless special pre- 
cautions had been taken, or the subject was possessed of an 
abnormally tough constitution. Practised experts, by using- 
immature fruit and selecting kernels of light colour, which are 
not so poisonous as the redder ones, and also by skilful arrange- 
ment of things, could secure a satisfactory termination—from 
the patient’s point of view—of the ordeal, so that it became quite 
noticeable that filthy lucre could often tempt the immaculate 
Manamango to favourable decisions. Notwithstanding this ob- 
vious corruption, the masses of the people believed confidently 
in the Tanghin and in Manamango; and even now, many 
natives would avail themselves of it, if allowed to do so. 

In 1857, a Frenchman named Laborde, for many years sub- 
sequently French Consul, and a trusted friend of the native Gov- 
ernment, was arrested and charged with treason. He appeal- 
ed to the Tanghin ordeal; but the Government refused him 
that privilege on the ground that he was a foreigner, and so 
he was banished from the island for some time. 

It is thought that M. Laborde had cultivated a provident 
intimacy with the chief mpampznona, and consequently was 
quite prepared to undergo the necessary gastric convulsions, 
if thereby he could ‘quash’ a charge of high-treason. However 
that may have been, we think M. Laborde was the only Euro- 
pean who had sufficient confidence in this somewhat risky tri- 
bunal to be willing to stake his existence upon it.* 

H. H. Cousins. 
(From Chambers's Fournal, Dec. 1894. 


* For some other particulars, including results of certain experiments as to the physiologi- 
cal effects of the Zangena poison on various animals, see ANNUAL XIV., p, 129.—EDS, 
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IMERINA AND ANTANANARIVO 120 YEARS AGO, 
AS FIRST SEEN BY A BUROPEAN TRAVELLER. 


N the early part of the present year a Congress of some of the learned 
societies of France was convened, at which, among a variety of 
apers on all kinds of subjects, an address was delivered by Mons. Alfred 
Baandidier, the well-known traveller and scientist. In this discourse, 
instead of describing recent geographical research and discovery in 
Madagascar, M. Grandidier took the opportunity of rescuing from 
ill-deserved neglect and obscurity the name of one of the pioneers of 
European travel in the country, Mayeur, who was the first European 
to cross the island from the north-east to the north-west coast (in 1774), 
and the first to visit the then unknown Hova tribe and their country and 
capital (in 1777, and again in 1785). M. Grandidier remarks that if 
subsequent writers had quoted and followed the reliable accounts given 
by Mayeur instead of the fictions of a very different writer, Leguevel de 
Lacombe,* many errors would have been avoided, errors which have 
often given rise to serious consequences. From a study of his writings 
M. Grandidier pronounces Mayeur to have been a man of good judg- 
ment and a sagacious and conscientious observer, and adds that on first 
reading his accounts, one can appreciate their great importance to 
geography and ethnology and their scrupulous truthfulness. 

I think that a few extracts from M. Grandidier’s paper, especially 
those describing Mayeur’s visit to the then utterly unknown Imérina 
province and its capital, together with the impressions he received of the 

ova tribe, up that time only known by report, will not be uninter- 
esting to the readers of the ANNUAL. They give us, as will be seen, a 
vivid sketch of this capital city of Antandnarlvo—now so well known to 
hundreds of Europeans, and by photographs at least fairly familiar to 
much larger numbers—as it appeared a hundred and twenty years ago to 
a French visitor. And we also get a few ‘snap-shots’ at these Hova 
people, whom we know so well, and whose good and bad qualities have 
since been described by so many scores of writers, but who were then onl; 
a newly-discovered tribe in the interior of the great unexplored island, 
and were even then, as we shall see, marked by many of the same ’ 
qualities which have always distinguished them from the other peoples 
of Madagascar. It may help us to fix the date of Mayeur’s first visit to 
Antananarivo in our minds by remembering that it was during the earl; 
years of George the Third’s long reign, and almost simultaneous wit! 
the declaration of American Independence; and while such men as Pitt 
and Burke and Fox were statesmen, and when Johnson and Garrick, 
Reynolds and Hume were not merely names, but living personages in 
English life and society. 

ayeur lived for about thirty years in Madagascar (1758-1787), and 
during this long period he occupied the position of interpreter to the 

Amongst other extraordi statements, Lacombe tells his readers that Antananarivo is 
traversed o a multitude of small streams, so that the houses are built on platforms raised two 
feet above the ground to avoid the frequent inundations! the truth being that the city hill 
rises from 400 to 700 feet above the surrounding rice-plains. 
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French Government at their establishments on the north-east coast. 
He spoke the Malagasy language perfectly, and had a very full acquaint- 
ance with the manners and customs of the people. 

After having lived a long time on the east coast, he was sent in 1770 
by Laval, the manager of government treaties, to the Ankay district, in 
in order to make a purchase of slaves. No European had yet penetrated 
into this portion of the island, which is the home of the Bézanozano. 
After some debate among the natives. as to the comparative advan- 
tages of killing their visitors, or agreeing to their request for trading 
on friendly terms, the latter course was decided upon, and a treaty 
was concluded. 

In the following year another journey was made by Mayeur to the 
very centre of the island, into Andrantsay, in the valley of Bétafo (Vakin- 
ankaratra), but of this he appears to have left no account. 

Subsequently to this (in 1774) he was employed by the celebrated and 
bold Polish adventurer, Baron de Benyowski, to go on a mission from 
Antongil Bay across the island to the north-west coast, to the Bay of 
Bémbatdka, and endeavour to form a friendly arrangement with the 
tribes. This project, however, was quite unsuccessful. As M. Grandi- 
dier remarks: “The low and saddening superstitions which then 
prevailed among the Sakalava, and which prevail up to the present day, 
were for Mayeur, as they have since been for so many other travellers, 
the cause of endless difficulties and led to the eventual failure of his 
mission.” He therefore returned quickly to Louisbourg (Antongil 
Bay), and probably saved his life by his rapid movements, for as the 
Sakalava king’s father died a few days after the departure of the French 
embassy, great efforts were made to overtake and bring back Mayeur and 
his followers. Had this attempt succeeded, their lives would probably 
have been taken in revenge for the evil they were supposed to have 
brought upon the country Here M. Grandidier observes: “A hundred 
years later, I found among the Sakalava the same anarchy, the same 
barbarism, and the same debasing superstitions as those of which 
Mayeur has drawn such a faithful picture ; these are, in fact, the tribes 
who oppose an unconquerable resistance to every attempt made to 
civilize them, and who, far from meriting the interest which has been 
shown in them by so many authors up to 1870, are a most difficult and 
obstinate people to deal with.” 

Mayeur did not remain inactive for long, for, after resting only two 
months, he set out again for the extreme north of the island to endeavour 
to make a friendly alliance with the king of the Antankarana, and to ex- 
amine the agricultural and commercial value of the country. Here also he 
found the people very unfriendly, and he would probably have fared ill 
but for the protection of their chief. Before returning home Mayeur 
pushed southward along the coast as far as Nésibé, whose advantages 
as a port of call he pointed out. 

In the year 1777 Mayeur was commissioned to explore the centre of 
the island. From Foulpointe he followed the sea shore as far as the 
mouth of the Mangéro, from which point he turned to the interior, 
crossing, for more than a hundred miles, chain after chain of hills 
running parallel to each other, without any break, and forming a series 
of very precipitous walls, whose sides were clothed with luxuriant jungle 
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and impenetrable forest. After crossing the watershed of the country 
he entered, on the 6th of July, a district completely bare of wood, and 
cold at that time of the year, where he travelled for seven days before 
reaching the valley of Andrantsay. “The soil of all this plateau,” says 
Mayeur, “‘is unfruitful, trees are entirely absent, and the inhabitants can 
hardly obtain the first necessities of life, for there is neither timber to 
build with, nor wood fuel to warm themselves with or to cook their food. 
The plain which is watered by the Andrantsay is covered with large and 
beautiful rice-fields, which make a striking impression on emerging from 
the dry deserts traversed before reaching them. The vine grows wild 
there, but gives little fruit; there are no trees but those which have 
been planted here and there by the natives; and the only shrubs which 
one sees are the ambdrivdtry,* cultivated in the fields for the silkworms, 
whose strongly viscid cocoons are divided with difficulty and can only 
be used for coarse stuffs. The pasture grounds are poor, and there are 
very few cattle. All the villages are built on hills, and are defended 
by means of fosses and earthen walls.” 

Although the population of this district had never yet been brought 
in contact with Europeans, they received Mayeur’s visit favourably; and 


the king, knowing that other tribes had obtained arms and gunpowder ~ . 


from the French, readily accepted proposals of friendship. 

Mayeur, however, remarked with much regret that, quite contrary to 
his expectations, this part of the island offered no commercial advan- 
tages. He was preparing to return, when he received a visit from an 
unknown person, who was accompanied by eight followers. This stranger, 
after satisfying himself that no one could hear him, confided to Mayeur 
that he came in the name of his master Andrianambéatsimaréfy, the 
powerful king of the Hova, to invite him to visit Imerina and his capital 
Antananarivo. He added that his king greatly regretted that the 
French preferred to make treaties with the coast chiefs, and had never 
come into his kingdom, and that he would be happy to enter upon 
frequent and friendly relations with them. As soon as the visitor had 
left, one of Mayeur’s porters who, in the preceding year, had made a 
journey to Antananarivo, came to tell his master that this unknown 
stranger was no other than Andrianamboatsimarofy himself, the great 
king of the Hova! So when he returned on the morrow, Mayeur told 


him that it was useless for him to keep up the fiction any longer, and | 


that, knowing who he was, he accepted his invitation with pleasure. At 
these words the king acknowledged his rank, but begged Mayeur té 
keep his secret, saying that having heard of his arrival, he could not 
resist the desire to come and see him. 

In order to avert the suspicions of the Andrantsay people, Mayeur set 
out, on the 1st of September, on the road which he had followed in 
coming up the country, as far as Vétovérona, where, in accordance 
with what had been agreed upon, he found, on the 4th, an uncle 
the Hova king with an escort of fifty men. Taking then the road to 
the north, he arrived two days afterwards at the valley of the Lém- 
pona, which extends to the south of the mass of Ankaratra, and where 
Andrianamboatsimarofy’s very large camp had been fixed. The king went 





© Crotalaria cytisoides, Bojer ; a herb used also as a medicine. 
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to meet him as soon as he saw him appear, embraced him and led him 
into the lines. The following day the king broke up the camp and marched 
towards Antananarivo, which was about 60 miles distant, in a north- 
north-east direction. On the road the king introduced with some pride one 
of his subjects, who knew how to make gunpowder, weak and dirty stuff, it 
is true, but yet powerful enough to send a ball about 80 feet. 

Further on the way, to the south of Tanjombato, Mayeur passed a 
large open space, where several hundred Hova were actively engaged 
in buying and selling the different productions of the country: slaves, 
‘oxen, sheep, goats, pigs, poultry, cotton, silk, either raw in the cocoon, 
or as silk cloth dyed with various colours, other stuffs of different 

« kinds, planks, timber for house-frames and roofs, pig iron, house- 
hold furniture and pottery, weapons, provisions of all kinds, and fruit, 
etc.* These great fairs, full of life and movement, which are held 
on every day of the week in some part of Imerina, and where every 
one can provide himself according to his needs and his tastes, 
naturally greatly astonished Mayeur, who says, however, that the cattle 
for sale were not very abundant, because this part of Madagascar lacks good 
pasturage. The oxen can only find sufficient herbage from December - 
to April, that is, during the rainy season; during the remaining part 
of the year they are fed with rice straw, which is also used for fuel. 

The king’s entrance into Antananarivo was made with great ceremony, 
and with much firing of muskets. Mayeur was lodged in the royal 
courtyard, and his porters received permission to help themselves at 
pleasure from the king's rice-stores, which then held 10,000 measures, 
and they also had oxen given to them. 

At this time Imerina was divided among several chieftains; to the 

6 north, Andrianjafy was the ruler; in the north-west, Andriambélo; in 
the east, Andriamohara, etc. ; but the most powerful of all was Andria- 

e namboatsimarofy, who had 1587 villages under his authority and could 
put a force of 20,000 men on the field. 

The Hova, says Mayeur, had not the warlike disposition of the other 
tribes of the island; mild and peaceable in character, they preferred to 
devote themselves to industry and to useful occupations, but they were 
. greedy of gain, artful, and very much given to thieving, pillaging and 
cheating travellers, and selling by false weights and measures. Moreover, 
their king, seeing plainly how much these barbarous customs would 
hinder the formation of commercial intercourse with Europeans, held, 
in Mayeur’s presence, a great assembly, at which, after having adjured 
his subjects to renounce all these evil practices, he made them take a 

» solemn oath that they would no longer steal or pillage, or make bad 
money, but would, on the contrary, be hospitable to travellers, and 
would in the future trade honestly. He concluded his address by 
declaring that he would put down vice and promote justice, in order 
that his people might become worthy of the esteem and confidence of 
all. “I am aware,” he said to Mayeur at the close of the great meeting, 
which had lasted from 9 o’clock in the morning to 5 in the afternoon, 
“that these reforms which I wish to promote will not take effect so 
quickly as one could desire, for my predecessors have treated this people 


» This was, of courve, tho great Saturday market held a mile or two south of Tanjombato, 
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with a weakness and indulgence which have emboldened them in 
wrong-doing; but I shall nevertheless eventually carry out my intentions.” 

Here are the principal observations made by Mayeur upon Imerina 
and its inhabitants during this, his first visit: ‘“‘Nothing but mountains 
are to be seen in every direction, except only to the west of Anta- 
nanarivo, where there extends a vast plain, fertile with rice. The soils 
of these mountains, which are bare of wood, is dry, and it is only at the 
cost of hard and constant labour that the Hova, who spare them- 
selves no trouble, manage to get a living out of it. Their diligence, their 

rseverance, their skill in bringing from a distance the water necessary + 
forthe irrigation of their rice-fields, are worthy of the highest praise. 
The only trees one sees there are those which have been planted in the 
fosses of the villages, and their number is not great ; the nearest forests 
are distant two days’ journey. The banana is here only small and yields 
but little fruit ; yet it is largely cultivated, because the fibres of the stem? 
are used for weaving articles of clothing. The Hova have much skill in 
weaving cloths of cotton and of coarse silk. They are also skilful in+ 
working iron, forging this metal, which is abundant in the centre of the 
island, in well-arranged furnaces, and producing hatchets, spades, spears, o 
knives, needles, etc. ; they can even make all the parts of a musket; bute 
their cannon are defective, because being welded together lengthwise, - 
they are liable to burst. Their houses are built of clay, and occasionally 
of wood. Buying and selling is carried on by means of pieces of money . 
cut up small, which they weigh in little pairs of scales, which are very - 
exact, and which they also manufacture themselves. 

“All the free people, men, women, and children, pay half a dollar ~ 
(demi-piastre) per head every year to the king, as well as a tenth in kind* 
of their domesticated animals, and sixty pounds of rice. The slaves are . 
taxed at the rate of a quarter of a dollar. The nobles who have feudal 
holdings collect for their own benefit the half of these rents.” 

Mayeur, who was greatly surprised to see the social organization and the 
industry of the Hova, concludes by saying: ‘‘The Europeans who fre- 
quent the coasts of Madagascar would hardly believe that in the centre 
of the island, a hundred miles distant from the sea, in a country up to the 
present time unknown and surrounded by wild and savage tribes, there 
is more enlightenment, more industry, more efficient government, more 
advanced civilization, than on the coasts; and yet the coast tribes, 
having for long been in constant connection with Europeans, ought to 
have much increased in knowledge and intelligence ;” and he adds, 
prophetically : ‘I do not doubt that the Hova will accept with friend- 
ship and intelligence those Europeans who may come to instruct them 
in the practice of useful arts, for no other tribe of Malagasy have so 
much aptitude for doing work.” At the same time, after having fully 
acknowledged these good qualities, he says, that under a mask of great 
sweetness and extreme politeness, they are hypocritical, greedy, and 
thievish. 

During his stay in Antananarivo several of his porters were taken ill 
with the small-pox. The king ceased not to show them genuine sympathy, 
constantly enquiring after them, and every day sending them provisions 
and fruit. Several of them dying, he caused them to be honourably + 
buried, ordering that three oxen should be killed for each of them. 
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On the 1st of November Mayeur left Antananarivo, full of thankfulness 
~for the cordial and generous welcome which he had received, and which 
was so different from the reception he had had among the Sakalava and 
the Antankarana. After traversing 30 miles over a bare and dry district, 
he crossed a little belt of forest, about three miles broad, which forms the 
eastern boundary of Imerina, and travelled across the broad open valley 
-of Ankay, where the Bezanozano rear large numbers of cattle. He 
reached the sea by descending the steep slopes of the coast chain of 
hills, along slippery and muddy paths, sometimes crossing dense forests, 
sometimes through thick jungle, filled with thousands of small leeches, 
which fastened upon his legs and were a cause of great annoyance. 

The project which Mayer had formed of returning soon to form 
permanent commercial relations with this industrious people, who had 

ad so greatly interested him, could not be realized on account of the 
difficulties which occurred at that time among the French officials in 
Madagascar. So it was not until eight years later, on the 19th of July, 
1785, that he returned to Imerina. Two of the principal Hova chiefs 
his friend Andrianamboatsimarofy, king of Antananarivo, and Andriam- 
v bélonjafy, the king of Alaséra, were then at war ; and Mayeur was present 
at the curious manceuvres of the fighting carried on between them. It 
was the custom for the enemies to fix by mutual agreement the day and 
place where they would fight. At the appointed time the rival armies, 
divided into a certain number of platoons, marched to the encounter; 
when they got near to each other, a number of soldiers advanced, fired 
their muskets, and then ran back to gain the shelter of their respective 
platoons. While they reloaded their guns, others carried out the same 
manceuvre, which they repeated for an indefinite time, until one of the 
two armies retired on account of its numerical inferiority, or from the 
losses it had sustained. Each one then returned home for a week or 
two, living there as quietly as in times of peace, and being solely occu- 

+ pied with agriculture or trading. Then they began to fight afresh. 

The first fight at which Mayeur was present took place on the banks of 
the Iképa, between Alasora and Antananarivo. It lasted from 10 o'clock 
in the morning until 4 in the afternoon, without victory declaring itself 
for either of the two armies. There were 12,000 soldiers drawn up, and the 
killed and wounded on the battle-field amounted to a total of 22 men. 
At the end of ten days, Andrianamboatsimarofy having received a rein- 

. forcement of 3000 men, and finding himself at the head of 9000 or 10,000 
soldiers, marched against Alasora. The enemy defended himself coura- 
»geously, and the fighting was still hot, when an immense cloud of locusts 
suddenly obscured the heavens, and settled down upon the surrounding ri- 
cefields. Firing ceased immediately, and all the combatants rushed pell- 
mell to collect the devastating insects which the Malagasy like so much 
as food. The women, the children, and the old men came out without 
delay from the villages where they had remained hidden, and mingled 
with the soldiers, so that in less than a quarter of an hour, the country 
* was covered with no fewer than 20,000 people, creeping on all-fours and 
busily engaged in catching the locusts. It is the custom in Madagascar 

«suspend hostilities before a plague which, as the king said to Mayeur, 
menaces the entire people, while a war, oftener than not, is only inter- 
esting to those who carry it on. 
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Notwithstanding the al matters engaging the Hova king’s attenr 
tion at that time, Mayeur received from him a very cordial welcome. He 
informed the king, to his great satisfaction, that the French Government 
had decided to open commercial intercourse with his country, but one 
these indispensable conditions: that foreigners should be assured of finding 
help and protection; that the king should put an end to the quarrels 
between various chiefs, which, one might say, were always going on and 
which would ruin their kingdoms; that he would promote industry and 
agriculture ; that the coining of false money should be prohibited under « 
the severest penalties ; and lastly, that he would give the French permis- 
sion to construct on the frontier of his kingdom a fortified post, where 
they could place themselves and their merchandise, safely guarded from 
pillage or any hostile attack. Andriamboatsimarofy approved of all these 
conditions except this last one, which he considered to be dangerous 
to his own power and to the independence of his people. On this subject 
numerous conferences were held, which did not effect much ; so after six 
weeks of useless waiting and tedious discussions, Mayeur decided to 
leave and returned to the east coast. 

Here ends M. Grandidier’s account of the travels of this worthy explorer, 
which certainly, as he says, merit being rescued from the oblivion in 
which they have been buried for so many years. Perhaps this is largely 
due to the fact that Mayeur’s accounts of Madagascar and its people 
were never printed. It is probable that the political changes at the time 
of the French Revolution prevented this from being done, and so his name 
was soon forgotten. The manuscripts containing Mayeur’s journals 
are, however, still available, and may be consulted by any one having a 
reading ticket at the British Museum ; for they are included ina valuable 
series of documents collected by Sir R. Farquhar, when Governor of * 
Mauritius (1810-1820), and presented by his son, Sir W. M. Farquhar, 
to the national library. On p. 19 of my Madagascar Bibliography (Anta- 
nanarivo, 1885), under the letter H, will be found this entry : ‘Hamilton, 
W.J.—Abstract of Manuscripts, Books and Papers respecting Mada- 
gascar during the possession of the Mauritius by the French; pre- + 
sented by Sir W. M. Farquhar to the British Museum. Jour. Roy, Geogr. 
Soc. 1850; p. 75.” The fourth item of the contents of the above collec- 
tion is as follows: ‘(4) A History of Madagascar in z vols. by Chev. de 
Froberville. It consists chiefly of the travels, unpublished up to that time, 
of Mayeur, in the north and west of Madagascar (Apr. 1774), and in the 
interior (Jan. 1774* and July 1775*) ; etc. etc.” 

Probably many other items of interest about Imerina and Antananarivo 
and the Hova might be gathered from these manuscripts ; and perhaps 
some reader of the ANNUAL may feel drawn, on his next visit to England, 
to spend a few hours in the Manuscript Room of the British Museum 
and unearth them from the obscurity in which they have for so long 
remained. 

Translated (in the main) from the French of 
ALFRED GRANDIDIER 
by JAMES SIBREE (ED.) 


* These are probably clerical errors for 1777 and 1785. 
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FROM FORT DAUPHIN TO FIANARANTSOA: 
NOTES OF A $OURNBY IN SOUTHERN MADAGASCAR. 
(Concluded from ANNUAL No. XIX.) 

T dusk, on April 3rd, we reached Mahamanina, a town crowning a 
steep hill and overlooking an extensive panorama. This was our 

last Hova station before plunging into what our bearers termed the 
éfitra or wilderness, and a region full of terrors for them. They used to 
speak to us with dread of the forest we had to traverse, where the 
witches dwelt ; of the frightful precipices that had to be surmounted at 
the further end of the wilderness ; and of the plains of grass, “‘tall as 
two men,” where the murderous robbers lie in ambush. The route we 
were to follow was unmarked on any map, and I believe that no Eurd= 
pean has taken it before. From Mahamanina we were to strike across 
the unexplored Tanala country to Angalampona, the nearest Hova 
military post in Bétsiléo, a journey of five days. The Tanala are a 
virtually independent people and have always successfully defied the 
Hova. They have never felt the influences of civilization, and no 
missions have been established among them.* Their country is about 
150 miles long from north to south, and 70 miles in breadth; it 
contains some of the finest scenery in Madagascar. It is possibly the 
richest district in the island, and a traveller, quoted in Capt. Oliver's 
book, considers that it ‘presents a magnificent field for European 
enterprise in the cultivation of coffee, sugar-cane, vanilla, and even tea.” 

The Tanala country is at present overrun by bands of robbers, who 
have no fixed abode ; the yvernor of Mahamanina therefore insisted 
upon sending with us an escort of four soldiers armed with sniders. We 
set out on April 3rd. Our bearers, drunk as usual, had to be collected 
and driven out of the town by a detachment from the garrison; and we 
only made a short day’s journey to the village of Samadio. But we had 
no further difficulty with the men ; there was no rum to be got in the 
¢fitra. They were afraid too of the robbers and the ghosts, and in their 
anxiety to once more reach civilization and dissipation, they cheerfully 
accomplished long and fatiguing marches. 

Our next day’s midday halt was in the Tanala valley of Marotsiriry. 
The huts here are built of bamboo, and not of traveller’s-tree, as on the 
coast. We found the people wild-looking, but well-disposed. The 
Tanala men, like the Tanosy, wear nothing but a narrow loin-cloth, 
and are armed with spears, shields, and Tower matchlocks. The 
women wrap themselves in papyrus mats, and are bedecked with bead 
necklaces and copper rings. Their coiffure is not elegant in European 
eyes: their black hair is twisted up into a number of balls—-about the 
size of a billiard ball—which are thickly plastered with fat and white 
earth. 

Here, and in the other villages we passed, the inhabitants appeared 
to be quite unused to Europeans; at Marotsiriry they had never seen 

* This is hardly an accurate statement, unless it is limited to tho southern Tanala; in the 
northern district, at Ambohimanga, mistion work has been going on for many years past— 
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one. We often found it difficult to purchase supplies, as the villagers 
did not care for money, but wanted beads or cloth, with which, unfortu- 
nately, we were not provided. On some occasions we should have 
gone supperless to bed had not the headmen come to our house with 
presents of rice and fowls. Among the Tanala we had no experiences 
of blackmail or extortion. : 

We were now in what our bearers called ‘Robber-land,’ and on 
leaving Marotsiriry after tiffin we crossed a broad valley which has a 
very evil reputation, and concerning which our men had told us many 
ghastly tales. The valley was overgrown with high grass, which rose 
several feet above our heads, and in places there were belts of very 
dense jungle. The robbers, we were informed, were always lying in 
ambush in this grass, and had killed a number of travellers. We were 
disposed to be sceptical, but our men evidently felt they were in the 
presence of a very real danger; they crept stealthily and in silence 
through the grass, listening intently for the slightest sound. Suddenly 
we came upon an old man, carrying an axe and two spears, who stood 
and watched us curiously as we defiled by him. Then he followed us, 
and coming up to Mr. Pearse, explained to him that there were many 
robbers lying in the jungle in front of us, and that he would accompany 
us; for the robbers knew and respected him, and if they saw him 
walking in front of us, would abstain from molesting us. We surmised 
that the old gentleman had been posted as a sentinel by the robbers, 
and that it was his intention, by going with us, to signal to his friends 
that we were too formidable a party to be attacked with impunity. We 
followed him along a very narrow track, which wound up and down steep 
gullies and through the darkness of thick jungle. I came next to him, 
ready with my revolver to reward treachery. At last we heard a confused 
sound of voices coming from the depths of the jungle. ‘The robbers !” 
explained the old man, ‘“‘but they will not touch you now.” 

Shortly afterwards we passed out of the rank growth on to the open 
ground, and I halted till all our men had come up. Some of the 
robbers, with their women, now ventured to creep out of their jungle 
and stood at the edge of it staring at us. They were brutal-looking 
savages, of the lowest type I have seen in Madagascar, stunted in 
growth and resembling the Bushmen of Africa. The old man accompan- 
ied us to the village of Béravina, where we were to pass the night. 
While on the way, we asked him if it was true that the robbers had killed 
several travellers. “It is quite true,” he replied, ‘you can smell one 
of them now.” We noticed an unpleasant odour, and then, on turning 
a corner, he pointed to the cause of it, a dead Hova, lying still unburied 
in the bed of a stream, the victim of the jungle devils. fe asked him 
in what villages the robbers lived; but he was too cautious to admit 
that he knew much about them. “They come from a country far away,” 
he replied ; they stay here now and then, living in the roadside jungle, 
waiting for travellers.” 

We were now travelling in a westerly direction, and the edge of the 
great central plateau loomed ever higher as we approached it. On 
April 5th we were among the foot-hills and traversed a very beautiful 
country. For several miles we followed the bank of a rapid river— 
broad as the Thames at Richmond—a tributary of the Matitanana. It 
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flowed between high hills and cliffs clothed with tropical forest, torrents 
of clear water rushing into it from many picturesque defiles. Looking 
at the valley, we caught frequent glimpses of the lofty peaks of the 
range of mountains before us. Then we left the river to travel by a 
rough track up hill and down dale, sometimes clambering across 
precipitous gullies, whose depths were shaded by bamboos and ferns. 
The soil appeared to be very fertile, and we saw some very fine sugar- 
cane. At each village we were able to procure bananas, manioc, and 
sweet lemons, with which to vary our monotonous diet of rice and 
fowl. Our midday halt was at a village called Ivdhitréva, where we 
had to submit to a curious local custom. No man bearing a load singly 
is allowed to pass through the gate of the stockade; so our luggage 
bearers were obliged to rearrange their burdens and make double loads 
of them, two men carrying each load. Superstitious rules of this descrip- 
tion are very prevalent in Madagascar and are often most vexatious 
to the traveller, who, for example, may happen to arrive at a village 
on a day when it is tabooed to all strangers, and so be unable to 
obtain food or shelter for the night. This night we slept in Mahabo, 
the largest village I have seen outside Hova jurisdiction; it is a sort of 
capital of the Tanala tribe. It stands on an isolated hill and commands 
avery fine view over the mountain and forest region we had yet to 
traverse. We had been gradually ascending for three days, and had 
now reached a more temperate climate; in Mahabo we found it 
agreeably cool at night. 

Our next day’s march, according to our men, was to be our longest, 
and they said that we should have to start as soon as we could see the 
road, in order to reach our destination by nightfall. We accordingly 
set out at dawn, and as we descended the steep hill on which Mahabo 
stands, the increasing light revealed a magnificent scene. Mist filled 
all the valleys, and we seemed to be looking down on a pearly ocean, 
from which the hundreds of hill-tops rose like an archipelago of islands, 
some rocky and bare, others richly wooded, and many of them crowned 
with the stockaded villages of the Tanala; while in the west, the main 
range soared above the misty sea like a mountainous continent, its 
buttresses standing out like promontories, and its highest peaks already 
lit up by the rising sun. It was an arduous march, and the road was 
so rough that we made no use of our palanquins. 

A few hours’ walk brought us into real mountain scenery, a land of 
crags and rushing streams, soft green pasture, and pleasant woods. A 
fresh highland breeze was blowing, delicious to us after the stifling 
atmosphere of the lowland jungles. At midday we saw right in front 
of us, and but a few miles off, the main range—more exactly, the 
mountainous edge of the high interior plateau of the island—which here 
presents a remarkable appearance, for the higher land falls towards the 
eastern foot-hills in a gigantic and seemingly almost perpendicular step 
or terrace; and along the summit of these heights, and overhanging 
the edge of the precipices, extends the great forest of Madagascar, which 
encompasses the highland region in a broad belt nearly 2000 miles in 
length, and forms that mighty bulwark on which the Hova relied as their 
most formidable defence against invasion. The innumerable rivers 
which rise in the depths of the forest country and flow eastward to the 
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Indian Ocean fall over this great terrace in magnificent cascades. Of 
these we saw several in the distance, one of which, when better known, 
will probably rank among the famous waterfalls of the world. A huge 
volume of water—a branch of the Matitanana—rushes over a sheer 
precipice, which appeared to us, as we viewed it from a ridge six miles 
away, to be quite 600 feet in height, and before reaching the deep 
valley below is largely dispersed in clouds of spray. 

It was late in the afternoon when we reached the foot of the mountain 
and commenced what our men had for days been talking about as “the 
great climb.” It proved to be a steep ascent, from spur to spur up rocky 
gullies and slopes of debris ; and the sun had set before we reached our 
destination, Ankitsika, a hamlet perched on a rocky knoll at the summit 
of the pass, with many peach trees growing round it. Here we passed 
a very uncomfortable night. As this is a place frequented by travellers,- 
rum is sold, and we unfortunately arrived on the occasion of a drunken 
wake, some important person having recently died. Throughout the 
night there was a horrible din of tomtoms, wailing, singing, shrieking, 
stamping of feet on boards, and insane bursts of laughter. At frequent 
intervals bands of drink-maddened savages serenaded us, by rushing 
round and round the hut in which we lay, with discordant yells. Quar- 
rels were frequent. Numbers of rats and cockroaches ran over our 
bodies all night and made sleep still more impossible. In the middle 
of the night one of our escort came to warn us that the people were 
infuriated with us, as the head-man recognized in me a Frenchman who 
had recently taken him and others to the west coast as carriers, and had. 
disappeared without paying them their wages! He vowed vengeance 
against me and declared that he would prevent me leaving in the morn- 
ing. Our men were fortunately afraid of these wild people and did not 
join in the debauch, so we were quite ready to leave this Pandemonium 
at dawn. Before starting I sent a message to my accuser to inform him 
that it was my intention to take him with me to the nearest Hova station, 
where he could lay his complaint before the governor. This proceeding 
not being to his taste, he hid away and was not to be found, so we left 
the place unhindered. 

As soon as we were outside the village we plunged into the famous 
forest, which is narrow at this point and can be traversed in one day. 
In this district the timber is not felled, so the forest has preserved its - 
virgin aspect. Ancient trees of great height and girth soar above the 
lesser growth of bamboos, tree-ferns, and flowering bushes ; while lianas 
knit all together in a tangled and impenetrable web, which renders it 
impossible for the traveller to turn from the path. We advanced in 
single file up a track which was not only very narrow, but was confined 
overhead, for we had often to stoop to pass through the tunnels that 
pierce the rank vegetation, creeping in the dim twilight under the roof 
of verdure, and sometimes under the trunks of the fallen trees. In these 
dank depths of foliage, never burnt by the sun’s rays, lush mosses cover 
every rock and tree, and parasitic ferns wind like ivy round the lower 
branches. The forest is exceedingly well watered, for it is the mother 
of all the eastern-flowing rivers, and we crossed streams and broad tor- 
rents at frequent intervals. I was particularly struck by the complete 
silence that prevailed here. There appeared to be no animal life and 
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no birds. It was a region of rank vegetation only, haunted, say the 
natives, by ghosts who hate mankind. 

In the course of this day’s march we crossed the watershed, and saw 
the streams flowing westward instead of eastward, to swell the rivers that 
wind across the great Sakalava wilderness to the Mozambique Channel. 
Suddenly we emerged from the dense growth and opened out an extensive 
view over a country that was entirely unlike anything I had yet seen in 
Madagascar. We stood on the summit of a steep slope and looked 
down upon an undulating but almost treeless region, a land of grassy 
downs and plains, well watered by many streams and rivers. No waste 
swamps filled the valley bottoms, as in the coast districts, but well. 
cultivated rice-fields occupied all the level alluvial soil between the hills ; 
and even the hill sides in many places had been carefully cut into 
terraces, where abundant crops of rice, maize, and manioc were produced 
by artificial irrigation, the water being brought to them by skilfully 
constructed little canals which tapped the upland springs. The grass 
too on the hill tops was not rank and useless, as in the wilderness, but 
was ‘tame,’ as they would say in South Africa, having been eaten down 
by cattle for many years, affording sweet pasture to oxen and sheep. In 
the Tanosy and Tanala districts the habitations are grouped together 
for mutual protection into stockaded villages, but here I saw isolated 
homesteads (vdla) scattered all over the country, substantial-looking 
buildings of red sun-baked bricks, each surrounded by a little grove of 
bananas and loquat trees, and encircled by a high dense hedge of prick- 
ly-pear or other thorny shrubs. 

It was indeed a pleasant land to look upon after the wilderness we had 
left, and I realized that we had at last come upon civilization once 
more, for the country that lay before us was the highland and inland 
province of Betsileo, which is completely under Hova control, and whose 
inhabitants have for many years been instructed by the missionaries of 
the L.M.S., as well as by the Norwegian Lutherans. We descended 
into the plain by a winding path and soon found ourselves among the 
natives. Many of the men wore the graceful white /@mda, and the wo- 
men were decently clothed. They saluted us in friendly fashion as 
they passed, instead of scowling at us, like the barbarians of the south, 
who would as often as not maintain a sullen silence when Mr. Pearse 
made a civil enquiry of them. At dusk we reached Antanadmbo, a Hova 
outpost, where the soldiers who compose the small garrison politely 
placed their quarters at our disposal for the night. 

The next day we traversed a fertile and populous country to the town 
‘of Ambédhimandréso, which, with its churches, schools, and brick houses, 
looked astonishingly civilized to my unaccustomed eyes. This is a 
station of the London Missionary Society, and two of their missionaries 
reside here, who extended to us their wonted hospitality. Mr. Pearse 
had an attack of fever, so decided to rest here for a few days before 
proceeding to Fianarantséa. But I was anxious to push on; so, havin 
procured substitutes for such of my men as were down with fever, 
resumed my journey on the following morning, the governor providing 
me with a small escort, for the Ibara tribesmen from the west were 
raiding on the road I was to follow, and a few days before had lifted 500 
head of cattle and carried off 300 men and women into captivity. I did 
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not get far this day, for on reaching the village of Ambalavao, the gover- 
nor of that place insisted on my staying with him for the night. He - 
explained to me, through a pupil of the Jesuits who spoke French, 
that it would not be safe for me to proceed till the morning, as a 
raiding party was not far off. In the evening there was a great blow- 
ing of conches and shouting, and I was told that the governor was 
summoning the inhabitants to assist the soldiery in case of attack. 

I reached Fianarantsoa on the following day, and on my way saw 
evidences of the Bara raid—burnt and still smouldering villages, and 
frightened peasants crowded together with their cattle on the hill tops.¢ 
At Fianarantsoa I stayed with the Rev. A. S. Huckett, one of the L.M.S. 
missionaries stationed there ; from him I learned that from letters lately 
received from the Capital, the British officers who had been in the service 
of the Native Government had resigned their commissions and left 
the island. There was therefore no need for me to hurry now, sol 
rested two days in my host's house to shake off the coast fever which 
had seized me. The final portion of my journey—from Fianarantsoa 
to Antananarivo—has been often described by previous writers, so these 
notes of travel among the wild and little-known tribes of the south-east 
of Madagascar may here come to a conclusion. 

E. F. Knicut. 


MALAGASY PLACE-NAMES; PART I. 


LACE-NAMES, it is now acknowledged, form one of the most 
reliable sources of information as to ancient and prehistoric times, 
and are among the most enduring and unaltering records of the past. 
In all the older countries of the world the names of the moun- 
tains and the rivers, of the fields and the valleys, of the farms and 
villages and towns, as well as of all other geographical features, reveal 
the existence and successive occupation of the soil from remote epochs 
by many different races of mankind, And in the newer countries the 
names given to places tell in the plainest terms of their discoverers, and 
often fix the date of their becoming known to the civilized world. 
Aninspection of a map of Madagascar, at least of one of not very recent ¢ 
date, shows a curious difference between the nomenclature of the coast ‘ 
and that of the interior. In the latter the names are entirely native, for 
no European power has (until the French occupation of the central pro- 
vinces in September, 1895)ever succeeded in establishing itself in the coun- 
try for any lengthened period, but the coast is fringed with a variety of 
European words—English, French and Portuguese—as well as with Ma- 
lagasy names. Thus we find ‘William Pitt” Bay, “Chatham” Island, and 
Port “Liverpool,” commemorating the leading English statesmen of the 
time when the first complete survey was made of the coast by Capt. W. 
F. W, Owen, R.N., whose ships’ names are also perpetuated in. “Leven” 
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Port and ‘‘Barracouta” Island. The treachery of the native population 
is remembered in ‘Murder’ and “Grave” Islands, where some of Owen’s 
crews were killed by the people. English Admiralty and other officials’ 
names were given to Port “Croker,” Point “Barrow,” ‘Dartmouth’ 
River, Port ‘Mc Clure,” “Dalrymple” Bay, and “Barlow” Island; and 
British surveys of the western coast have also left their mark in “Barren” 
Isles, and in “Crab,” “Coffin,” and “Sandy” Islands, in the Mozambique 
Channel. And inthe northern extremity of Madagascar we find “‘British” 
Sound—more properly ‘‘Diego Suarez’ Bay—with four deep inlets called 
respectively by the names of “English,” “Welsh,” “Scotch,” and “Irish” 
jays. 

The earlier French intercourse is marked by the names of Fort Dau- 
phin, Port Choiseul, Foul-Pointe, and Louisbourg; a record of the 
monarchical times, nearly two centuries ago, when so many disastrous 
attempts were made by the French to establish themselves on the eastern 
side of the island.* And going back further, to the discovery of Mada- 
gascar by Europeans, the maritime enterprise of the Portuguese three 
hundred and seventy or eighty years ago is marked indelibly on the map, 
together with their religious fervour, by the names of various saints 
which they gave tothe chief capes all round its shores—St. Mary, St. 
Andrew, St. Vincent, and St. Sebastian—t as well as by the Isle of St. 
Mary, the Bay and River of St. Augustine, the Bay of St. Luce, the 
Shoal of St. Bonaventure, the town of St. Thomas (now called Tamatavet), 
and by the name of San Lorenzo, by which the island was known for long 
after its discovery. Two or three of their famous captains are also kept 
in remembrance in ‘“Antongil” (Antonio Gil ?]) Bay. ‘ Diego Suarez” 
Bay, and “Juan de Nova” Island. 

ing back earlier still to the Arab settlements, both on the south- 
east and north-west coasts of Madagascar, although these have left 
enduring traces of their presence in the language of the Malagasy, they 
do not seem, so far at least as our information at present extends, to have 
affected the place nomenclature of the country. The Arabs have given 
the names used by many tribes to the days of the week and of the 
months, the terms connected with superstition, witchcraft, divination, 
etc., and many words employed in the arts of civilized life—dress, money, 
bedding, music, etc.—but their influence does not appear to have 
extended to the names of towns or of geographical features, with one 
possible exception. This is the name of the chief lake, the Alaotra, 
in the Antsihanaka province, which, according to the Rev. L. Dahle, is 
probably the Arabic A/-/ufat, “the dashing of the waves,” the same word 
which is given to the Arabs from beyond the Mozambique Channel, who 





© In certain old French maps Madagascar was called ‘Ile Dauphin,” but this name did 
not obtain any permanence, 
‘+ The most northerly cape of Madagascar, now known as Cape Ambro or Amber, was 
former called Cape Natal, from its being discovered on Christmas Day (diss Natalie 
min), 
‘Tamatave is called by the Malagasy “Toamasina,” probably a corruption of “San Tomaso,” 
‘Mr. A. Tacchi suggosts that “Antongil” is rather a corruption of “Santa Angelo,” ax 
jing seems to be certainly known of any ‘Antonio Gil.” Ngéntsy, the name of a place on 
e north-east coast, is thought by Mr. Tacchi to be a corruption of ‘Saint Gontran,” and so 
would be another word of Portuguese origin. M. Grandidier, howover, thinks the word to be 
simply 9 corruption of the name of the principal river fowing into the bay, vie, Antingamba- 
jana, 
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are called by the Malagasy, the “Talaotra.”* 

The object of this paper is, however, to call attention to the Mala- 
gasy place-names in Madagascar; to show how they illustrate the 
mental habits of the People and their powers of observation ; to point 
out some few historical facts which are probably preserved in certain 
names: and to note a number of words of obscure or doubtful meaning 
which are embodied in many of the names of places, and which are pos- 
sibly relics of an occupation of the island anterior to the arrival of the 
present prominent Malayo-Polynesian element in the population. Our 

nowledge of the various dialects of the Malagasy language is still too 
fragmentary and imperfect to allow of much being done at present in 
the direction indicated in this last point; and one chief result aimed at 
here in noting some of these particulars is to provoke enquiry and 
research on the subject. Madagascar will prove an exception to 
almost every other country if a careful analysis of the names of its 
mountains and rivers, valleys and plains, towns and villages, and other 
geographical features, does not throw some light upon the earliest occu- 
pation of the island, and the successive waves of population which have 
passed over its surface. There are several reasons for believing that 
an earlier and less civilized race than the present inhabitants once occu- 
pied the interior of Madagascar (the Vazimba), and it is possible that 
some of the obscurer words embodied in certain place-names are relics 
of this aboriginal people. 

There is, unfortunately, a peculiarity in the habits ofthe Malagasy, in 
common with all the Polynesian races, with regard to names, which 
introduces an element of uncertainty into geographical nomenclature, 
viz. the practice of tabooing words or particles which enter into the 
composition of the names of their chiefs. As all personal names have 
some distinct meaning, and are largely composed of commonly-used 
nouns, verbs, and adjectives, as well as of the names of animals, plants, etc., 
it constantly occurs that the names of most familiar objects and actions 
have to be changed through forming part of the their sovereign’s or chief's 
name. From this cause, writes Mr. Hastie, British Agent at the court of 
Radama I. (1817-1826), “the names of rivers, places and things have suf- 
fered so many changes on the western coast that frequent confusion 
occurs ; for after being prohibited by their chieftains from applying any 
particular terms to the accustomed signification, the natives will not 
acknowledge to have ever known them in their former sense” (Zyer- 
man and Bennet’s Voyages, p. 276, 2nd ed.). There is reason to believe, 
however, that this cause of change and uncertainty applies much less 
to the place-names of the central and eastern districts of the country, 
and that the taboo (Majag. /ddy) there more affects the names of objects 
and actions than those of places. 

Before considering the names of places ss Madagascar, a word or two 
may be said about the name of the country itself. There seems much 
reason to believe that the word ‘Madagascar’ is not a native name, but 
is one that has been given it by foreigners. There appears to be no Mala- 

* M, Alfred Grandidier has, however, pointed out several other names of places on the 
western coast which he believes are of Arab origin, although he does not give their meaning; 
these are Kisimany, Kongony, Sada, Mibany, Kivinja, Jangoa, and Boinaomary. 1 should 
doubt some of these, which seem Mala; words in whole or in part, In Dumont D'Urrille’s 
Vocabulaire Madehass- Francaise, Alaoty is translated ‘‘au large.” 
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gasy root in the word, and the combination of the consonants sc or sk is 
one not allowed by the genius of the language. The island used to 
be termed by the people /sao reh2ira izao, ‘This whole,” in accordance 
with the idea of many insular nations that their own island is the princi- 
pal part of the world; and in the time of Radama I., and subsequently, 
it was also described as Ny anivon’ ny riaka, “The land] in the midst 
of the flood.” According to some accounts, an old designation of the 
country was Mdsin-ddmbo, “Island of wild-hogs,” these animals being the 
largest wild creatures of the forests. The only attempt at explaining 
the derivation of the word ‘‘Madagascar” which I have seen is that given 
in one of the earliest books upon the island, a German work published 
at Altembourg in Meissen in 1609, and entitled Beschreibung der Mechtigen 
und Weitberhumbten Insul Madagascar, by Jerome Megiser ; in which it is 

“affirmed that “the African kings of Magadaxo and Adel conquered the 
coast region of the island, which is to be called nothing else but Magadaxo. 
This word was afterwards corrupted into Magadascar, and at last became 
Madagascar, which name it kept until the Portuguese afterwards gave 
it another name, as has been mentioned before.” Whether or not this 
contains any historical fact, it is now difficult to decide. Besides the 
names for the island already mentioned, this German work also gives 
many others, most of them applied by the Arabic geographers, one being 

» “The Island of the Moon ;” they write the name either Kamar or Komr, 
the same word which enters into the name of the “Comoro” group, to 
the north-west of Madagascar. These islands are called by the Arabs 
“Komair,” or the Lesser Komr. The name, as applied to the whole 
island, survived until the arrival of the Portuguese, for on one of the 
oldest maps, the Charfa Marina Portugalensium, of the first decade of the 
‘sixteenth century, the name Komortina occurs for the island, in addition 
to those of Madagascar and San Lourengo. 

Coming now to the place-names in Madagascar, we may first look at 
those of Mountains, the most prominent and awe-inspiring of all natural 
features, and to which the imagination of simple peoples soon affixes 
descriptive epithets. The interior provinces of the island (from which 
regions almost all these illustrations are taken) constitute an extensive 
elevated mountainous region, occupying rather more than a third of the 
total area of the country, and raised from 3000 to 5000 feet above the 
sea. This hilly region is composed of primary rocks, and the loftiest 
summits are of granite, gneiss, and basalt. It will be seen, however, 
that one prominent descriptive. class of names for mountains in most 
countries is wanting in these Malagasy names: there are none denoting 
the whiteness given by snow. Although the highest points are only a 
little under 9000 feet above the sea-level, this isyet, in that part of the 
tropics, too low for snow to lie; snow is indeed unknown in Madagascar, 
and so there are no equivalents in its mountain-names for the ‘Snowdon, 
Ben Nevis, Mont Blanc, the Snafells, or Sierra Nevada, of Europe, or for 
the Heemus, Lebanon, or Himalaya (“Abode of snow”) of Asiatic countries. 

It will also be noticed that almost all these mountain-names com- 
mence with the letters J or A. The former is merely a particle (it 
might almost be termed an article) which is prefixed to denote place- 
names, as well as tribal and personal names. The other letter is part 
of the preposition and demonstrative adverb any (contracted) to an-, 
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and changed for euphony to am- before certain consonants), ‘at, 
giving a localizing sense to the word it precedes.* Farther, it will 
be also remarked that the syllables following Am- are, in a great number 
of cases, 5¢h1-, contracted from véhitra, a word now usually taken as 
meaning a “town,” and indeed forming the first part of a vast number 
of Malagasy town-names. But as there are quite as many mountains 
as towns having Amééhi- as the first part of their names, it is probable 
that vohifra originally meant a “hill,” especially when it is remembered 
that the root of this is the same as that from which a number of 
words, such as béhy, béhibdhy, bohttra, etc., are derived, all of which have 
the idea of “swelling,” “puffing,” onvexity,” and “protuberance.” 
One of the grandest mountains in Madagascar, situated near the 
northern extremity of the island, is called Ambéhitra, and is said to be 
more than 6000 feet high. The usual word for mountain, tndrombéhitra, 
i.e. “point of the town,” or “hill” also confirms this; the old towns 
in the centre of island were always built for security on the tops of hills, 
so that the names of hill and town seem quite interchangeable. 

As might be supposed, the idea of height and prominence is one of the 
most frequently occurring in mountain-names in Madagascar. Thus we 
find several called Angavo, “The lofty,” and one of the finest mountains 
in eastern Imérina is Angavokély, ‘“Ziftle lofty," to distinguish it from 
the Angavo which forms a magnificent tower or outwork, so to speak, 
of the mountain wall on the eastern side of the upper plateau. There 
is also Avomésina, the ‘Sacred high” (place) ; and one of the loftiest 

ks in the Vavavato district in southern Imérina is lavohaika, ‘‘The- 
lofty-defying-one,”. a mountain nearly 7000 feet high. The word ambény, 
“above,” also occurs in several names, as Ambdnildha, “Overhead ;” 
Ambénivdhitra, ‘‘Above-the-town” (or hill); as well as /éha, head,” in 
lavoléha, “‘Lofty-headed ;” Léhavéhitra, ‘Head-of-the-hill” (or town), 
one of the highest mountains in Vonizéngo. Asdndratra, “raised,” 
“exalted,” forms part of several names, as Nasandratany; as also does 
@rina, “set up,” “lifted up,” in such names as Ambéhimiarina. Then there 
are numerous mountain-names in which the root ringy, meaning “‘lofti- 
ness,” ‘“‘conspicuousness,” comes in; thus we find Andringiringy, Ma- 
hakirfngy, and Andringitra, a very prominent ridge 14 miles north-west of 
the Capital, and closely connected with the old idolatry ; a cave in its steep 
southern slopes being a Malagasy Delphi, the former supposed abode 
of the god Ranakandriana. The same meaning of height and eminence is 
found in Milangana (from the root /dnga, tall, lofty), a lofty point north 
of the old capital, Ambéhimanga. Much the same idea is implied in 
in the root rdnga, “having the ears erect,” a word applied to animals, and 
found in the name Andrangaranga. The commanding position of some 
eight or ten Imérina hills is implied in their name Mahatsfnjo, “Able- 
to-gaze-from ;” /sinjo being a word usually used for looking at a distant 
object. From an almost exactly synonymous root, /dsana, comes the 
name of another mountain, Fitazdnana, “The outlook.” The sharply- 
pointed peaks of some hills again have suggested the idea of a “spur” 








© Ambdhimanga, “At the blue (or excellent) town ;” Ambéhidiva, “‘At-the long town ;” 
Ambsbimanjéka, “At the king’s town ;” etc., etc. 

_+ Tam confirmed in this opinion by seeing that the word used in the Malay Peninsula. for 
hill is bwhit, which is the same word as the Malag. vohtira, 
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(Mal. fdnésy), which is accordingly given to some of them ; while others 
are called Ambdhimardnitra, ‘Sharp hill ;” Anténdro, ‘‘At-the-point,” 
Itsiloabo, ‘‘Lofty-thorn,” and Ivatotsilo, ‘“Thorn-rock.” One mountain- 
name, Madiétdndroka, ‘‘Clean-horn,” reminds one of the Matterhom 
and Schreckhorn, etc., of the Alps. 

Height of course involves some degree of mysfery and dread, which 
ideas are accordingly embodied in several mountain-names. Thus we 
find Ambéhijanahary, ‘‘God’s-hill,” in several districts; the word Zana- 
hary (Creator) being vaguely applied by the Malagasy to many things 
which they cannot understand; as is also the other word for God, 
Andriamanitra, as_in Andriamanitravato, ‘‘God’s-rock,” and Ambdhi- 
trandriamanitra, ‘God’s-hill” (or town). Of names of this class are 
Imanéndrolanitra, “Sky-pointing,” and Itslandanitra, ‘“‘Not-in-the-sky.” 
A mountain in the Tanala (forest) region is the Malagasy Hades, the 
caves in it being supposed to be the dwellings of departed spirits, and 
is called Iratsy (or Iraty), “The-evil-place.” The very few Europeans 
who have ascended the peaks of Ankaratra, the highest mountain mass 
in the island, have described the great reluctance of the natives to 
accompany them, and their terror at some supposed malignant influence 
on these lofty summits (see ANNUAL, No. I., p. 62). Zdvona, mist,” 
enters into the composition of several mountain-names, as Ibéza- 
vona, ‘“‘Much-mist,” Ifdtsizavona, ‘Mist-whitened,” and Manélozavona 
“Mist-shaded” (?), and Tsiafajavona, ‘‘Impassable-by-mist,” the name 
of one of the highest peaks of Ankaratra. Jnaccessibility is involved in 
several other names; as Tsidfabalala, Tsidfakalika, and Tsidfakafo 
(another Ankaratra peak), which three names mean respectively, “‘Impas- 
sable by a locust,” by a dog, and by fire. Almost exactly the same 
meaning is given in the names Tsidzombérona, Tsidzonambda, and 
Tsidzompapango, which mean, “Unattainable by a bird,” by a dog, and 
by a hawk. The sharp cutting winds on these elevated points give a 
name to one hill, Sarodrivotra, “Difficult (through) wind;” while the 
variety of blasts has probably suggested another name, Imarorivotra, 
“Many-winds.” Possibly the howling of the wind round the top gives 
the name of another hill, Ambdhimitréma,” ‘Bellowing-hill.” 

Somewhat poetical names occur in Ambdhijanamasoandro, ‘“Hill-of- 
the-children-of-the-sun ;” in Fonovaratra, “Thunderbolt-covering ;” in 
Tompombdhitra, “Lord-of-the-hills ;” in Andriandmbo, ‘King-of-the 
heights” (or ‘Kingly-height”); and Malakialina, ‘“Quickly-night,” tae 
name of a hill north of Ambéhimanga, whose height causes a deep 
gorge to the east of it to be soon in darkness towards sundown. 

As height also involves size, the wood é¢, “big,” is found in many 
names, as Ambdhibé, and Ivdhibé, “Big-mountain ;” Antanambe, ‘Big- 
hand ;” Mangabé, “‘Big-blue” (probably referring to the colour of the 
basalt-rock) ; Ivatobé, “Big-rock ;” Béngabé, ‘Big-hill.” The first 
part of the last-named word also enters into several hill-names ; it means 
a clod, a turf, and also a round hill; so we find Bénga, Béngabé, and 
Béongakély, i.e. hills, big and little.* 

It has already been noticed that the primary rocks form most of the 
highest points of Madagascar, and the word vdéo (euphonically changed 


* Probably tho ame idea of rounded convesity comes in Bévohoka, “Pregnant” (lit. 
““Large-wombed”). 
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after am- to dato), “stone,” is therefore a very frequently occurring one 


in these mountain-names, and in one connection or another forms part 
of about a fourth of all the names of hills in which natural features are 
referred to. Thus we find it in its simplest forms of Ambato and Ivato, 
and then in combination with the words for the colours blue, black, white, 
red, and speckled, as Ambatomanga, Ambatomainty, Ambatofétsy, and 
Ambatovandana; with those for size—little, big, and immense, as Amba- 
tokély, Ambatobé, and Ambatovavénty ; and with those for height, length, 
roundness, steepness, bareness (lit, “‘baldness”), and wooded outline (lit. 
“hairiness”), as Ambatoavo, Ambatolava, Ambatovéry, Ambatomihanto- 
na, Ambatosdla,* and Ambatovoléina. Besides these there are Kingstones, 
Prince’s-stones, many Famous-stones, (as well as some Level-topped- 
stones, Sharply-pointed-stones, and Double-peaked-stones.t Some hills, 
which terminate in a solitary column of rock, have the same name as that 
given to the memorial erected stones, so common in Central Madagascar, 
called Vatolahy (lit. “Male-stone”); one with a double head is called Baka, 
that is, V-shaped, aterm applied to the horns of cattle; others, with 
three points, are the “Three-sisters”—Ambatotélomirahavavy (a hill of 
this name is conspicuous near the eastern edge of Imérina, and looks from 
some points like a Titanic cathedral) ; while others again are the “Three- 
men” (Ambatotdlolaby) ; and one is called Ambatomandrindry, probably 
from a root meaning “thickly studded,” here of course, with boulder-like 
rocks. Others, solitarily conspicuous, are called Ambatotdkana, ‘“Separ- 
ated-stone ;” and the idea of a upright column gives another name, Ma- 
hitsy, “‘Straight” or ‘‘Upright;” and we also find Antanjombato, “‘Rocky- 
promontory.” A very remarkable rocky region south-west of Ankaratra 
is termed Vavavato, ‘Stone-mouth ;” another hill is Ambatofidirana, 
“Entrance-stone,” while both in northern Imérina and in southern Bétsi- 
Iéo are Varavarambato, “‘Stone-gateway,” names given to mountain passes 
in those provinces. But it would be tedious to particularize all the 
varied combinations into which vdéo enters in Malagasy mountain-names, 
the more so as many are now obscure in meaning.{ 

Another word for rock, Adrana, is also found in many names for hills. 
Ankarana is the name of the most northerly province in the island, and 
is so called on account of its famous rocky fastness (see ANNUAL 
II. p. 27); and this word is probably the root of the word Ankaratra, 
the name, as already mentioned, of the loftiest mountain mass in Mada- 
gascar. We also find Hardnambé, ‘Big-rock ;” Ankarankély, ‘Little- 
rock ;” Iharana; Iharanarivo, “Thousand-rocks ;” Ankaraména, ‘Red- 
rock ;” Iharanandriana, ‘‘Prince’s-rock ;” Ankaramaina and Iharandava, 
“Dry-rock” and “Long-rock ;” and several names include both the words 
for stone and rock, as Ambatoharanana. 

While mountain summits in Central Madagascar are usually of bare 
rock, here and there their names show that wood, more or less extensive, 
once covered their heights, and in many names dla, forest, comes into 
combination. Thus we find Ialarda, ‘Two-woods ;”’ Analabé, ‘Great- 
wood ;” Ivdhialabé, ‘Hill-of-much-wood ;” Analamanantona, “‘Hanging- 

© Also simply as Antsdla, “Bald-on 

+ Ambitomanjika, Ambitonandriana, Ambitomaliza, Amibitomirina, Ambitofisaka, 
and Ambitosimpana. 

t One of the f tribal divisions of the Hova Malagasy bears the name of Mandiavéto, ““Tread~ 

-the-] 
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wood ;” Analamiravirdvy, ‘“Overhanging-wood ;” Analamanara, “Cold- 
wood ;” Analamahitsy, ““Upright-wood ;” Analambano, “Heron’s-wood ;” 
also Analambato, and Isdmotra, “Beard,” probably a fanciful allusion t 
woods ; and several others, including words of obscure meaning. Haso, 
tree, also occurs in several hill-names, as Ankazotdkana, ‘‘Solitary-tree,” 
Ankazobé, “‘Big-tree,” and Ankazomirdhitra (perhaps mirvhotra, which 
would mean a company of trees). The names of separate trees or 
grasses distinguish other hills, as Ambérobé (véro is a long grass), Inatobé, 
“Much-nato, the name of a tree whose bark yields a red dye ; Ambdlobé, 
“Much-bamboo,” Ivoara, ‘Fig-tree,” and Ambiaty, the name of a tree. 
Vary, rice, and fary, sugar-cane, also occur in the names of three or 
four hills; Ambdhibary is a very lofty mountain in Bésiléo; and we 
also find Tamponkétsa, ‘“‘Summit-of-rice-ground,”and Antsahafary,‘‘Sugar- 
cane-ficld.” The fragrant grasses found in many places have suggested 
names for several hills, the word mdnifra, fragrant, forming parts of the 
following: Isdhamanitra, Ivdhimanitra, and Avomanitra. A beautifully 
wooded mountain in the Anativdlo* district is called Véhiléna, ‘‘Wet- 
hill” (?), probably from the moisture attracted by its numerous trees. 

The generally waterless character of the hills is, however, in- 
dicated in several of their names, as Andranoritra, “Dried-up-water ; 
Fasina, “Sand ;” Ampdsimavo, ‘'Brown-sand ; Vévotany, ‘“Earth-dust” ; 
while some others, which have lakes and springs as the source of rivers, 
are called Andranofito, “Seven-streams,” Imarorano, ‘‘Many-waters,” 
Masindny, “Sacred (or salt)-river,” Farfhilava, ‘‘Long-lake,” and Man- 
jarano, perhaps, ‘(Dun (coloured)-water.” (This is also the word for plum- 
bago.) One hill is called Anfvonirdno, ‘In-the-midst-of-waters.” 

The pleasant situation and pure air of many hills is recognized in their 
names; as Ambdhitsara, ‘‘Good-” and Ambéhitsarabé, ““Exceedingly- 
good-hill,” Ambdhitséa, ‘‘Pleasant-hill” (a frequent name), Nédsifaly, 
“Joyful-island,” Nésisda, “‘Pleasant-island,” Bémaso4ndro, ‘“Much-sun,” 
and Tdkotanitsara, “‘Good-settlement;” while the steep ascents and difficul- 
ty of climbing to their tops are shown in the names of others, as Mahaké- 
traka, “‘Disheartening,” and Maharéraka, “Exhausting.” The deep Addy 
or fosses, with which many hills are scored, and were dug as defences 
for the town on the summit, give, in various combinations, several names ; 
as Ankadivory, ‘“Circular-fosse ;” Ankadibé, “Big-fosse ;” Ankadifotsy, 
“White-fosse ;” Ikadimdnga, ‘“Blue-fosse,” etc. So also the word vd/a, 
an enclosure, is a part of a few hill-names, as Ambalahfrana and Amba- 
lafasana ; although it is more strictly and frequently, as might be suppo- 
sed, a town-name. 

From the large number of extinct volcanic cones in the interior provin- 
ces of Madagascar, one might suppose that in the names of some of 
them at least we should find some reference to fire or heat. I can, 
however, find only two or three instances where possibly some re- 
membrance of igneous forces is preserved, viz. in Ambatomay, ‘Burnt- 
rock,” and Iamboafo, “Lofty-fire,” two mountains in the Tanala province, 
and in another named Kitréka, a word which means lava. 

Aconsiderable number of mountains are designated after the names 
of animals and birds. Most numerous are those called after the guinea- 
fowl, akdnga, there being probably at least a dozen. named Ambaton- 
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akdnga, ‘“Stone-of-the-guinea-fowl.” Then come several called after 
the cock, Ambdhitrakéholahy; the large hawk, Ambatombéromahéry ; 
the kestrel, Ik{tsikftsika; the kite, Maslapapango, i.e. ‘Fierce-with- 
kites ;” the dove, Ambatombéromailala ; the cardinal-bird, Ifédy ; the pea- 
cock, Vérombéla; and there is one called ‘feather’, Vélombdrona. 
(As already mentioned in speaking of names denoting height, there 
are also numerous hills called “impassable” by birds—hawks, kites, 
etc.) The largest and most valuable animal of the country, the humped 
ox, omby, gives names to a good many hills ; in its simplest form, Ambé- 
hitrémby, “Ox-hill ;" Ambéhitrombalaby, ‘“Bull-hill ;” and in Andrdoko- 
mby, “ icked-up-by-oxen ;” Antandrokémby, “Ox-horn ;” Antrafoném- 
by, “Ox-hump ;” and in Ambéhimansto, ‘‘Butting-hill.” The words for 
sheep (dndry), goat (ésy), and wild-hog (/dmbg) are found in several hill- 
names ; as Ambatonéndrilahy, Antsdhandndry, Ambéhitrondry, Amba- 
tondésy, and Léhalambo, ‘‘Hog’s-head.” Even the crocodile (mdmba/) also 
appears in these mountain-names, as in Mamba, although, as might be 

- supposed, it is more frequently found in river-names ; and also the hedge- 
hog (sdkina), in Ambéhitsékina. We also find ‘‘Many-rats,”” Marovéalavo ; 
“Many-fleas,” Maroparasy (a rather frequent and uncomfortably appro- 
priate name for many villages) ; *‘Many-ants,” Marévitsika ; and two or 
three “‘Honey-hills,”, Ambéhitantély. 

Asmaller number of mountains have received names which may almost 
be termed fersonal, and are derived either from some renowned king 
or chief, or have some obscure reference to people—their numbers, rela- 
tionships, etc. Thus we find the “mountains” of Ratrimo, Rasémotra, 
Razdka, and Rafito; the ‘“‘cattle-fold” ( /ahifra) of Andriamandréso ; and 
the “‘hill” of the renowned chief who founded the Hova monarchy and 
supremacy, in the unconsionably long name of Bénganandrfanimpéin- 
imérina! The name of the supposed aboriginal tribe of the interior is con- 
tained in Séavasimba, and that of the Hovas in Famohflankéva. An orien- 
tal exaggeration of numbers comesin in Amb6hitrarivobé, ‘‘Hill-of-ma- 
ny-thousands,” and in Ambéhipdlodlina, “Hill-of-ten-ten-thousands ;” 
we find also ‘‘People’s-hill,” “Son-of-men’s-hill,’ ‘‘Hill-of-the old,” 
“Slave's-hill,” Prince’s-hill,” “King’s: hill” (in Manjakabé, ‘Great-king,”” 
simply) ; and the hills of the “Good-father,” the ‘‘Grandchild,” and of 
“Sacred-chanting” (Ambéhimiréry). Two or three Imérina hills have a 
strictly personal name, as Ramanarivo, and Rantoandro. 

A very numerous class of mountain-names I have grouped as of doubt. 
ful signification, meaning thereby not that the words themselves are 
obscure in meaning, but that the reason for giving such names is doubt- 
ful. They comprise verbs, adjectives, and nouns, and while in some cases 
an examination of the particular hill, or enquiry among the nearest in- 
habitants, might very likely afford some clue to the origin of the name 
given, in many cases the reason is probably hopelessly lost. A few exam- 
ples may be now given ; and of nouns nsed as names, we find the following: 
Anjomba, “Conch-shell ;” Ambéhibéla, ““Money-hill;” Ampériféry, “‘Pep- 
pereplace ;” Bétongdtra, “‘Many-footed ;” Antémitra, “Matted ;” Sémpa- 
tra, “Rice-basket;” Vinany, “a Guess;” Ambdhimpanémpo, “Servants’- 
hill;” Ambilany, “‘At-the-pot ;” Ambdhimiz4na, “Money-scales-hill ;” 
Ankafotra, “At the-hafotra” (tree); Laona, ‘“‘Rice-mortar,” etc. 

Of adjectives employed as hill-names there arqonly a few, as Mangidy, 
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“Bitter,” Mora, “Easy,” and Manéva, ‘Beautift but a large number 
of verbs are used as hill-names ; e.g., Ambdhitsimiéza, “Not-washing-hill,” 
Manana; “Having;” Ambéhimanahy, “Disquieting-hill;” Ambohima- 
néa, “'Tribute-paying-hill ;"” Ambdhimahalala, ‘‘Knowing-hill ;” Mahas4- 
rotra, ‘‘Making-difficult ;” Ambéhimandray, ‘‘Receiving-hill;" Ambdhitsi- 
Ido, “Unconquered-hill ;” Manaddla, “Making-foolish ;” Manalaldndo 
(perhaps), ‘‘Throwing-off-drowsiness ;” and Mahaséa, “Benefitting.” A 
curious name occurs in M4ntsihoaiza, which is, literally. “Say, where to ?” 

It will be thus seen from these examples from a few groups of Ma- 
dagascar mountain-names, chiefly taken in the centre of the island, that 
there is much variety in them; and that some of them give evidence of 
considerable imaginative power on the part of the early inhabitants of 
the country. I do not here attempt to speculate on the facts possibly 
embodied (fossilized, so to speak) in another large group of names whose 
meanings are obscure, and which may possibly in some cases prove to be 
archaic words, and may in others preserve obsolete forms of the verbs 
and other parts of speech. I will give a dozen out of a hundred instances 
of mountain-names that are obscure in meaning :—Babay, Antaolandra, 
Ambéhitralaténina, Marampona, Mahakdzana, Kijény, Ripatso, Mongy, 
Ambohimiangara, Nanja, Iasy, Amb6hilémpy, Rango, Manamingy. 

Before concluding this division of the subject, it may be added that 
almost all travellers in the interior of Madagascar have been impressed 
with the grandeur of the mountain scenery. Dr. Mullens, in his Zwelve 
Months in Madagascar, says ‘*‘This mass of mountains (the Vavavato) 
is piled up on the grandest scale. Each ridge is lofty and impresses one 
with its greatness. Who can adequately describe the combination of the 
whole? Their shapes were wonderfully fair; their combinations and 
massings were strangely picturesque. No masses of such surpassing 
grandeur have I seen in any of the countries which I have visited.” 

And in notes of a journey made in 1877 by the Rev. J. Richardson to 
the south-west provinces, he says of the Isdlo mountains, ‘they form a 
most conspicuous land-mark to the west, and are different from all the 
mountains I have seen in Madagascar. I counted no less than 50 dis- 
tinct peaks or distinct portions of the range, many of them being conical, 
like a map of the comparative heights of the mountains of the world.” 
Further on, Mr Richardson says that the illustrations given in the Art 
Journal of 1877 of the grand scenery on the line of the Pacific Railway 
are strikingly similar to that of the Isalo peaks and and passes, both in 
their wonderful effects of colour and in their magnificent and sometimes 
grotesque outlines. 

To these extracts may be added another from the writer’s pamphlet, 
entitled South-east Madagascar, in which the mountains in southern 
Bétsiléo are thus described :—“The grand and varied forms of the moun- 
tains all round this plain of Tsiénimpariby filled one with an exultant 
kind of delight. To the south is a crowd of mountain tops, peak behind 
peak, with the greatest variety of outline: one has the appearance of a 
colossal truncated spire ; another has a jagged saw-like ridge; another 
is like a pyramid with successive steps; and another like an enormous 
dome ; but the varieties are endless, and as I passed along, the combina- 
tions of these giant masses of bare granite changed every minute. Their 
summits were never long free from clouds, and the changing effects of 
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sunlight and cloud shadow could only have been caught by a rapid use of 

hotography. These hills were more like those round Port Louis in 
Srauntius than any I have seen elsewhere in Madagascar, but were far 
finer, and more varied and grand than anything I have ever seen either 
in Madagascar or any other country. The summits of many of the 

aks must be at least 3000 feet above the plain. These ‘everlasting 

ills,’ these ‘strong foundations of the earth,’ recalled many of those 
exultant passages in the Psalms and the Prophets which speak of Him 
whose ‘righteousness is like the great mountains.’ ” 

The Xrver-names in Madagascar next claim a little notice, although 
they are less striking in their descriptive character than we have seen the 
hill-names to be. A glance at a good map of the island shows that the 
largest rivers flow to the west, the watershed being comparatively near the 
eastern coast, so that except the Mangoro, few very large rivers flow into” 
the Indian Ocean; but there are a great number of small streams, many 
of which have cut deep gorges in the chains of hills, and are broken by 
numerous cataracts and falls. Scenery of great beauty, and endless 
combinations of wood and rock and water, are found in these parts of the 
island. Two words are used for ‘river’ in Malagasy: rénirdno, which is, 
literally, “mother of waters ;” and dxy, a word which, it will be seen, is 
frequently combined with others in forming river-names. (This latter 
word is Malayan in origin, and is the same as the Malayan sugni, a 
river; s being in both languages a very loose noun-prefix; « is the 
Malagasy 0; and the coast m is nasal and equal to ga.) 

Descriptive epithets of natural features are of course found in a good 
many river-names, asin Onibé and Onivé, “Big-river,” Andranobé, ‘‘Much- 
water,” Lémpona, “Concave” or “Hollow,” Ampéntdny,”' ‘‘In-the-heart- 
of-the-land,”’ Ampivaldnana, “‘At-the-descending” (water), and Andra- 
nomavo, “Brown-water.” We also find Onimainty and Onifdtsy, ‘‘Black- 
river,” and “White-river,” Onilahy, ‘Male-river,” and Imaintindndro, 
“Black-by-the-day”’ (?). The power of some small streams when swelled by 
sudden and heavy rain is noticed in such names as Kélimahéry, “Little- 
(but) strong ;” Kélildlina, “Little-(but) deep ;”’ the difficulty of fording 
them in Fitamalaina, “‘Unwilling-ford ;’’ the noisy character of some 
in Andriamamévoka, ‘‘Dust-raising-prince” (probably alluding to the 
spray or mist caused by the rapids or falls); the broken channels of 
others in Imanandrfana, “Having-cataracts ;”’ while another bears the 
ominous name of Matiandrano, i.e. “Drowned.” The largest river in 
Madagascar is the Manfa, a word meaning “‘to go astray,” and called 
in the lower portion of its course Tsfribihina, i-e., ‘the Unfordable,’’ so 
it is said, but probably meaning “the Impassable ;” of this river it is said 
that it brings down more fresh water than the Ganges ; at its mouth the 
sea is fresh three miles from land. The chief river of the north-west 
coast, the Bétsibéka, which takes its rise in the northern part of Imerina, 
derives its name from the large volume of fresh water it pours into the 
Bay of Bembatéka ; it is de, much (water), ¢sy déka, not brackish. The 
name of the bay just mentioned is probably a corruption of /dmby 
toka, i.e. the single /omby or rofia palm, which grew formerly on one 
of its headlands. 

The names of animals are applied to a few Madagascar rivers, as in 
Mamba, “Crocodile” (almost every river swarms with these reptiles), 
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Ombifétsy, “White-ox,” Ambérompétsy, “‘At-the-white-bird” (an egret), 
Antanandambo, “Wild-hog's-foot” (lit. hand’), Sahalambo,” ‘Wild- 
hog's-field,”’ and Sdhanamalona, ‘“‘Eel’s-field.” This word saha, ‘field,’ 
is found in some other river-names; as Sahasarotra, ‘‘Difficult-field,” 
Sahadmbe, “Spacious (?),” or perhaps, “Ox-field,” and Isahandnja, 
“The-field-(or place) of-waves ;’’ also Sahafflo, filo=‘needle,’ or pos- 
sibly, fi/ao, the name of a fish. 

Ambato, ‘‘At the stone,” is found in several river-names, as well as in 
those (as already seen) of mountains and towns; in these cases it 
probably refers to some hill or rock where the stream takes its rise, or 
near which it flows, or possibly from its rock-impeded channel. Thus 
we find Ambatolampy, “‘At-the-rock,” Ambatomiady, “‘At-the-fighting- 
stone,” Ambatomainty, ‘‘At-the-black-stone,” Ambatotsipahina, “‘At-the- 
kicked-stone,” probably with some reference to giant legends. One 
river is called Ankazotsipihina, ‘‘At-the-ruled-(or straightened) tree ;” 
another is called Fantara, a name also given to meteoric stones, and 
another is Varahina, “Copper.” 

As with mountains, so also a few rivers have names referring to 
persons ; two or three have the personal prefix Andrian-, as Andriam- 
bilany, and Andrfaménakély, ‘“Prince-of-the-estate.” One is curiously 
called Ikétoratsy, ‘Bad-boy ;”’ another, Zanakélona, ‘“‘Son-of-men,"’ and 
another, Andrdnonandriana, ‘‘At-the-prince’s-stream.”” 

It must be said, however, that the above examples include (excepting 
the Manila, the Bétsibéka, and the Onilahy) few of the largest streams 
of the island, such as the Ikdpa, the Mangéro, the Matsiatra, the 
Soffa; the Mananara, and Mananjara* (there are several examples of 
these two names), the Mahajflo,t the Sisaony, and many others, the 
meaning of whose names is obscure. We probably need a fuller 
acquaintance with dialects other than the Hova to understand many of 
the names applied to rivers. In the name of the Matitanana, i.e. “Dead- 
handed,”’ a south-east coast river, a piece of legendary history of a giant 
having thrown his hand across the stream at an enemy is said to be 
preserved. But it is probable that the story has been invented to 
account for the name. In some portions of the east coast of Mada- 
gascar the names of tribes and of the rivers flowing through their territor 
are identical, and it is often difficult to say whether the people tool 
their name from the river, or vice-versa, Curious superstitions cling to 
some of the rivers; e.g., of the Matsfatra in Bétsiléo, Mr. Shaw says, it is 

«“a splendid river, though on account of the superstition of the people 
deterring them from putting a canoe upon it, it is one of the greatest 
obstacles in travelling to and from the Capital in the wet season. In 
one itinerating journey the only way of getting the writer’s goods across 
was by balancing them upon the native water-pitchers, a man swimming 
on each side propelling the cranky vessel forward.” 

The Zake-names in Madagascar will not detain us long, as they are 
very few in number for so large an island. The largest one, the 
Alaotra, in the Antsihanaka province, has already been mentioned as 
probably embodying one of the few Arabic words in Malagasy place- 
names. (It will be remembered that the allied word /au/ is largely 








© Lit, “Having-a-sharo.” + ilo is “‘sharp-pointed.” 
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used for island=‘sea-surrounded,” in the Malayan Archipelago ; atinbe 


Laut, etc.) The next in size is Itasy in Imamo, whose name probably 
means “shallow,” the word /dsy being applied chiefly to plates and dishes. 
(In the Timor language, éassi means ‘the sea;’ so probably the name of 
this lake has much the same meaning as that of the Alaotra, from the 
Arabic ; see p. 402, anée.) It is said that this lake is of recent formation, at 
least tradition goes back to a time when it is said to have been formed by 
the breaking down of some embankment by a Vazimba chieftain. As, how- 
ever, a considerable stream, which in the rainy season forms a grand wa- 
terfall, always issues from Itasy and forms the river Lilia(a word of unknown 
meaning, to myself, at least), this seems a little mythical. In a map‘of 
the lake made by the late Mr. W. Johnson (see ANNUAL No. I., 1875) 
every bay and division of it has a separate name applied to it, a proof of 
the minute distinction by the Malagasy of places by giving appropriate 
names.* The full name ofthe lake is Itasihanaka, the latter part of the 
word being a root signifying to run out, as a liquid, as ink on blotting- 

per, for example ; the word is also used as a synonym for others meaning 
five, pool, etc., but is not much employed. is word is also found in 
the name of a northern central tribe, the Sihanaka, probably from the 
character of the country they inhabit, with extensive marshes, and the 
lake Alaotra, just mentioned, at its north-east corner. It is worth 
notice that the word /dsy is found in several of the Malayan island 
dialects, and there means ‘sea.’ A lake in the province of Pahang in 
the Malay Peninsula is called Zassek Bara, evidently the same word as 
in the Malagasy. A small lake south-west of Ankaratra is called Vi- 
ndniény ; vindny is a word frequently used on the east coast for a 
river-opening through the bars of sand which partly block up the 
mouths of most of them, and means “breach,” “‘irruption.” On the 
south-west coast are two lakes called Heétry (or Hoétry) and Tsima- 
nampetsétse, but the meaning of neither of them is clear. 

On the eastern coast of Madagascar is a remarkable chain of coast- 
lakes or lagoons, into which the rivers fall. These have doubtless 
been formed by the incessant strife between the rivers and the ocean, 
for there is a constant heavy surf raised by the south-east trade-wind. 
So nearly continuous are these lagoons that by cutting about 30 miles 
of canal to connect them, a unbroken water-way of 260 miles in 
length could be formed along the eastern coast. These lagoons are 
distinguished by separate names, as Nésibé, Itangy, Rasdabé, etc. 

There are two or three examples of small but profoundly deep lakes 
formed in the extinct craters of some of the old volcanoes. One of 
these, Trétrfva, is said to be unfathomable, and is the traditional abode 
of the Fanany or Fananim-pfto-léha, a seven-headed dragon or monster, 
about which marvellous stories are told; see ANNUAL XII., pp. 467-472. 

Jamgs Sipree. (Ep.) 
(To be concluded in our next.) 

‘© These are: (1) Tarazo, Hereditary (1); , At the embankment; (3) Kavanta, 
possibly, “Opening, as this is the point CS a ana from the lake ; iy Rabiner’ 
driana, ‘At the prince's mouth, or opening, a strait between broad reaches; (5) Lobéloka, 
meaning doubtful ; (6) Anjfva, ditto; (7) Fitandambo, Wild-hog’s ford, 
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RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO MADAGASCAR 
GEOLOGY. 


No. I.—GEOLOGICAL NOTES OF A TRIP TO ANKARATRA, VAVAVATO, 
AND ANTSIRABE. 


URING the month of September, 1892, Mr. Lord and I spent a short 
holiday at Antsirabé, the route followed from Antananarivo 
thither being the usua! one, which runs along the eastern foot of Anka- 
ratra and passes through Ambatolampy. The following are a few rough 
geological notes of the country passed through. 

Leaving Antananarivo (where the rock, in precise geological language, 
is a hornblende-granitite-gneiss, that is to say, a foliated rock consisting 
essentially and chiefly of the minerals felspar, quartz, dark mica, and horn- 
blende) we crossed the plain of Bétsimitatatra by way of Andsiz4to. This 
village is built on an outcrop of hornblende-granitite, consisting of the 
same minerals as the Antananarivo rock, only not foliated. To this 
succeeds the gneiss again (which indeed is the prevalent rock throughout 
the country), but it is interspersed here and there with the granitite in 
such a manner that it is impossible to say where the one begins and the 
other ends. 

Some two or three miles north-east of Ifehibé (a village at the north- 
east foot of Ankaratra mountain) the lava commences which occupies 
so large a portion of the district of Vakinankaratra. Near the north-east- 
ern edge of the lava (on the road to and not far from Iféhibé) there is a 
pretty considerable mass of white siliceous sinter, which must have been 
deposited by a hot apring either at the time when Ankaratra was in a 
state of volcanic activity, or some time subsequent thereto. We passed 
the night at this village of Ifehibe, and as soon as it was light next 
morning we started for the top of Ankaratra. The road leads in a 
south-westerly direction up a very gradual and easy ascent to the northern 
summit of the mountain. Reaching this we turned southwards, passed 
along the western foot of Ambéhitsampana (one of the numerous peaks 
of the mountain), left Ambohitrakdholahy about two miles to the east, and 
proceeded to the peaks of Tsidfakafo and Tsiafajavona, the latter being 
the highest point in the island. With the exception of a few yards, the 
whole distance from Ifehibe to the top of Tsiafajavona (about 20 miles ?) 
may be travelled in the Palanguin. We slept at a small village of 
three or four miserable and dirty houses at the western foot of the Tsi- 
afakafo peak. It was a very long and hard day’s work for the men. The 
only rock to be met with along the whole of the journey from Ifehibe is 
olivine-basalt. It is of unvarying texture, black, with numerous small 
porphyritic crystals of olivine, and has been poured out in enormous 
quantity by this old volcano of Ankaratra, especially at its northern and 
north-western ends. The peak of Ambohitrakoholahy consists of mica- 
trachyte, but this is on the eastern side of the top of Ankaratra; and 
at its northern foot there is an exposure of an interesting form of augite- 
andesite. 

Seen from Antananarivo the mountain of Ankaratra seems to be one 
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almost uniform mass, but when actually there, it resolves itself into 
deep ravines, enormous spurs, conspicuous peaks, and isolated or continu- 
ous mountain masses. The spurs, which run out like so many 
fingers in all directions, and to great lengths from the main body of the 
mountain, do not represent so many distinct lava flows, but have been 
formed by the numerous streams which have excavated the deep and 
wide valleys between them. 

The amount of lava that has issued from Ankaratra is truly astounding. 
reaching in places to a depth of 1200 to 1400 feet, and probably occasion- 
ally to as much as 2000 feet or more. This sheet of lava of course 
thins out the nearer one approaches its exterior limits, being there 
found in isolated patches capping the lower hills. Occasionally the 
basalt has assumed a columnar form, and on the west of Akaratra, not 
far from one of the roads leading to the Vavavato mountains, there is a 
round hill (volcanic neck >) of columnar trachyte. The surface of the 
lava is everywhere decomposed into soil. This, and the apparent absence 
of all craters, seems to point to a long period having elapsed since the 
volcano was in a state of activity, possibly some centuries. 

On the third day after leaving Antananarivo we left the village at the 
foot of Tsiafaxafo, and slept at the village of Ikélilalina. About six or 
eight miles to the south-west of Tsiafakafo we first met with trachyte, 
which seemed to occur at the base of the hills underlying the basalt, 
but of this I am not sure. It extends for some ten or twelve miles south- 
wards, but from a hill immediately to the north-east of Ivinany marsh, 
right up to the mountain of Vavavato, the rock is a fissile nepheline- 
basalt, which in many places is several hundred feet thick. It is so 
fissile in some places that it might be easily mistaken for slate. 

We only touched the eastern edge of Vavavato. A more striking 
mass of mountains it is impossible to imagine, rising high in clear and 
wonderfully serrated and jagged outlines. They consist of several 
ranges trending in a generally north-west and south-east direction. They 
are for the most part very rocky, with numerous grassy interspaces, some 
of the rocks being as large as cottages. The view from some points is 
strikingly grand. The rock is a reddish hornblende-gneiss, with the strike 
of the foliation running parallel with the general direction of the mountain 
range, that is, north-west and south-east, the dip being sometimes nearly 
vertical, but more frequently inclined south-west at about 30° or 40°. 
The mountain is traversed by a remarkable series of parallel vertical 
joints, extending from east to west throughout the whole mass of the 
mountain and its neighbourhood. It is this which, through weathering, 
has produced the remarkably serrated appearance of the mountain. On 
the northern edge of Vavavato there is found graphite granite, which 
seems to indicate that the mountain mass (or part of it) consists of 
intrusive granite, which has been slightly foliated by later earth- 
movements. But this is not much more than a mere supposition. The 
rock which forms the great bulk of the mountain, and extends eastwards 
of it for a considerable distance, is, as before stated, reddish hornblende- 
gneiss, with not specially well-marked foliation. It might be almost 
called a granite-gneiss ; some might even call it a granite. The 
foliation is, however, usually sufficiently present to warrant the rock 
being called gneiss. The chief minerals of the rock are glassv auarta 
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and felspar, though the latter predominates somewhat in quantity. The 
felspar is of various kinds: orthoclase, microcline, and plagioclase. It 
is red in colour, and this it is which gives the reddish tinge to the rock. 
The hornblende (a green variety) exists in much less quantity than either 
the quartz or the felspar. Mica is quite absent, or possibly locally present 
in very small amount. On the other hand, the rock contains a considerable 
number of grains or well-formed crystals of sphene. Patches of white 
quartz may be seen lying about in many different places, being the 
outcrops of segregation veins, or large nests of the mineral. Here and 
there (at least on the south-eastern portion of the range) a conical hill 
of fissile nepheline-basalt may be seen rising out of the rugged mass of 
rocks, but from my scanty examination of these I am strongly inclined 
to the view that these are not separate volcanic hills, but are rather hills 
left by denudation of the nepheline-basalt which, in horizontal layers, 
covers so great an extent of territory hereaway. If the latter is the case, 
a good part of Vavavato must once have been flooded by lava which 
issued from the southern end of the Ankaratra mass of mountain. 

From the south-east end of Vavavato we turned towards Antsfrabé, 
meeting with several extinct volcanoes on the way, the crater of one of 
which, surrounded by a high though not precipitous rim, was about level 
with the ground and filled with water. The lava which had been poured 
out from most, of not all, of the volcanoes of the Bétafo and Antsirabe 
valleys is olivine-basalt. The whole plain of Antsirabe has been filled 
with the outpourings of this lava. 

About ten or twelve miles north of Antsirabe a white trachyte is pretty 
common, though the nepheline-basalt seems to be here also the prevail- 
ing rock. In fact, from two or three miles south of the village of Anja- 
mana (15 or 16 miles north of Antsirabe), as far north as the village of 
Andriambilany, with the exception of a very large outcrop of quarts 
just south of the River I4nabérona, and a not infrequent rise to the surface 
of the underlying gneiss, the whole country is covered by this sometimes 
fissile, sonorous, phonolite basalt, which in some places is hundreds of 
feet thick. In fact, while the outflow of lava from the north, north-east, 
and north-west of Ankaratra has been apparently entirely olivine-basalt, 
that from the south, south-west, south-east, and east has been chiefly ne- 

heline-basalt, with here and there trachyte. The only andesite that 
am aware of is that immediately at the north foot of Ambohitrakoholahy, 
at the top of the mountain. There may not improbably have been a 
linear series of volcanic vents running ina northerly and southerly direc- 
tion ; this is more likely than that Ankaratra is the product of a single 


volcanic orifice. 
R. Baron. (Ep.) 
tt 


No. I.—LIMESTONE AND DOLOMITE ON THE RAST COAST. 
(With a few Geological Notes as to the Eastern Slope of the Island.) 
Tue rocks found on the east coast of Madagascar, in those places 

where they are not covered up by the sea-sand, consist mostly of dolerite 
(=coarse-grained basalt) and gneiss. I do not remember ever to have 
seen any mention of truly sedimentary rocks as occurring in this part 
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of the island. The only occurrence of such rock I was hitherto aware 
of was an argillaceous schist to the north of Antongil Bay, on the road 
to Antalaha, several miles from the sea, and which I met with two or 
three years ago. In travelling recently from Tamatave to Mahandro, 
however, I discovered both limestone and dolomite, a fact of some 
interest. The limestone occurs at a small village close to the sea named 
Antsaramihanana, some twelve or fourteen miles north of Vatomandry, 
and extends a few miles both north and south of this place, though it 
is only visible on the road, at the base of the low hill on which this village 
is built. It lies at no great height above the sea-line. It is a greyish, 
somewhat shelly rock, but of what age it is at present impossible to say. 
The dolomite, which is of a pepper-gray colour, occurs immediately 
under the fort at Mahanoro. It is fossiliferous, but the material gathered 
is insufficient to show to what geological series it belongs. 

The southern road to the Capital from Mahanoro strikes across the 
numerous low, grass-covered sand-dunes in a north-westerly direction. 
A few miles from the sea the ground rather suddenly rises about a couple 
of yards on to a level sandy area covered with anjavidy* bushes. Proceed- 
ing a little way, another rise and another sandy level occur, followed, if 
I remember rightly, by a third sandy level somewhat higher still. Now 
these have all the appearance of old sea-terraces, and if they extend for 
some distance north and south, they undoubtedly are such. If they are 
old sea-terraces, the fact is important, as showing that this part of the 
island has risen within comparatively recent times. It would be interest- 
ing to find out how far these level terraces extend north and south. 
Further evidence of this I have since found to the east of Vatomandry, 
which I may have occasion to refer to at some future time. 

Another fact of importance in regard to the east side of the island, 
and one which at least tends to ‘confirm the supposition of recent 
elevation, is the numerous dykes of lava (dolerite) which occur in the 
gneiss (the most prevalent rock); indeed the whole country (and this 
applies to the east generally, not locally) from the coast to 50 or 60 miles 
inland is invaded by an intricate system of such dykes, which generally 
run in a northerly and southerly direction. In some places, more 
especially in the northern half, the lava appears to have flowed out from 
these fissures towards the sea. Besides the abundant dolerite lava, I 
also met with spherulitic felsite, granophyre, gabbro, and augite-syenite 
(garnetiferous) at various points from about 6 to 12 miles north-west of 


Mahanoro. 
R. Baron. (Ep.) 
asst tte 


No. Ill.—A NEW OTOLITH FROM MADAGASCAR. 

“Tuere is still another form of Arius otolith to which I should like to 
call attention. Among the fossils brought from Madagascar by the 
Rev. R. Baron, and noticed in his paper read before the Geological 
Society (Mar. 6, 1889), were some small otoliths (fig. 7) which he had 
collected in the village of Ankodla, where they occurred in some 
numbers scattered over the surface of the ground. These otoliths bear 


© A species of heath, Philifpia floribunda, Bth. 
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such a close resemblance to some of those from the Eocene beds of 
Barton, that they not unnaturally led to the supposition that they also 
were of Eocene age; but both these forms are referable to the living 
genus Arius, which is a widely-distributed tropical form, and it seems 
very probable, therefore, that the Ankoala specimens may prove to be of 
much more recent origin, and the peculiar condition under which they 
were found seems to point to their belonging to a living species.” 


“Should the otolith from Ankoala prove to belong to an undescribed 
species, I would suggest that it be named after the gentleman who 
brought it to this country: Arius baront.” 


E. T. NEWTON, F.G.S., F.Z.S. 
Proc. Zool. Soc., Apt. 2, 1889. 


ee 


No. IV.—NOTES ON SOMB ROCK-SECTIONS PROM MADAGASCAR IN 
THE POSSESSION OF REV. R, BARON. 

By W. W. WATTS, F.G.S., and E, T. NEWTON, F.R.S.; Geological Formations deter. 
mined by R. B. NEWTON, F.G.S 

No. 487.—Finely oolitic. Made up of angular fragmente of quarts and felspar 
comented by carbonate of lime, many of which are surrounded by a concentric and 
radiated layer, in some thick, in others thin. Some of these granules show an 
irregular spongy, more or less radiated, structure and but little of the concentric 
arrangement. ‘These granules may have had en organic origin. Locality, oat side 
of mountain-range between the Rivers Loquez and Rédo (42° 41’ x 12°48). Forma- 
tion, Jurassic (2). 

No. 472,—Granalar, with “fortification” crystals round the calcite-filled cavities. 
‘These seem to be the terminations of calcite a dolomite crystals grown round the 
irregular edges of the borders of the cavities} Loc. Ambthimirina town, south of 
the Bay of Diego-Suarez. Form. Upper Cretaceous. . . 

ibly Echinoderm spines and foraminifera in a 





fragmental state. imarine hill (about half-way up the hill). Form. 
Upper Cretaceous. 
No. 480.—Oolitic structure, showing concentric and radiate marking of the 


Antankarana province (49° 21° x 12° 
No. 511.—Contains indistinct fragments of Echinoderm spines and shells of 


they contain irregular fragmenta soattered through their mass and interfering with 
0. 


large spherules seem to show Girvanel/a structure. In one instance an Echinoderm 
spine is seen, showing a very pretty section in the middle ofa granule. Lor. Nearly 
the same as No. 480." Form. Jurassic (1). i 
‘No. 519.—Similar to No. 480. In thie many of tho granules show a bright 
external layer, with crystals standing out from the surface. Loc. Same as No. 461. 
Form. Jurassic (2). | 
No. 522.—Similar to No. 516 and, like it, has large spherules showing possibly 
Girvanella structure. Loc. 4 or 5 miles west of AnkAramy village, north-west coast 
(48° 12° x 14° 13"), Form. Jurassic (2). 
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No, V.-NOTES ON THE STRUCTURE OF SOME LIMBSTONEBS FROM 
MADAGASCAR ; BY R, BULLEN NEWTON, F.G.S. 


Certain limestone specimens collected by Mr. Baron have been sectioned 
and examined, though the structures offer no very reliable evidence as to 
their exact geological age. One of the most interesting organisms detected 
is that of Girvaned/a, a fossil originally found in the Ordovician rocks of 
Ayrshire, a brief history of which may be of service ia pointing out its general 
characters and its variable distribution in time and space. 

This curious genus was first diagnosed by Messrs. Nichvison and Ethe- 
ridge, Jun.,* as + ‘‘microscopic tubuli, with arenaceous or calcareous (t) 
walls, Hexuous or contorted, circular in section, forming loosely compacted 
masses. The tubes are apparently simple cylinders, without perforations in 
their sides, and destitute of internal partitions or other structures of a 
similar kind, although regarded at the time of description as possessing 
Pliezopodal affinities.” : 

The true nature and consequent systematic Position of this genus remains 
a debatable point, notwithstanding that its late history appears to be in 
favour of its relationship to the calcareous algz. 

Similar structures have been observed in the Ordovician (Chazy Limestone) 
of North America by Prof. H. M. Seeley(!) and called Strephochelus : 
in the Cambrian of Sardinia by Dr. Bornemann,(%) who recognized it as an 
alga, under the name of Siphonema; Mr. Etheridge, Jun.(9) reports 
Girvanella from the Cambrian (Ardrossan Slates) of South Australia, and 
notes its resemblance to Siphonema incrustans of Bornemann ; Dr. Hinde‘) 
has referred to the occurrence of this genus in the Ordovician strata of 
Quebec ; Dr. Rothpletz(5) has created the new generic name of Spha@rocod:um 
for an alga, which appears to be synonymous not only with Gzrvanella but 
with Siphonema, and which he discovered in the Alpine Trias; whilst Mr. 
Wethered,(6 to whom we are largely indebted for much of our knowledge on 
this subject, has proved the presence of Girvanella in the Wenlock, 
Devonian, Carboniferous, and Juragsic limestones of Britain. Quite recent) 
also Mr. Seward(7) has collated tlie whole of the evidence respecting this 
curious fossil in an article on “Alga as Rock-building Organisms,” where, 
without committing himself to any definite statement, he no doubt favours 
the view that Girvanella possesses algal affinities. 





Nos. 55 and 59.—These specimens consist of a compact light-coloured limestone 
composed of small granules varying in size and shape, exhibiting the concentric 
and radiate characters of an ordinary oolite rock. ‘The central nuclei of the 
GFanules have mostly disappeared, and their places are filled in with calcite. Loc 

ill-range betwoon Rivere Loques and Rodo, north-east coset. (Geol. Dep., British 
Museum.t] Form. Jurassic (2). 

No. 60.—This is e similarly constructed rock to Nos. 55 and 59, but containin, 
rather larger granules of very nearly one uniform size throughout (see section). 
The nuclei sometimes consist of indistinct foraminiferal structures, and Teztu- 
laria occurs. Loc. Hill-range between Rivers Loques and Rodo, north-east 





* Nicholson, H.A. & R. Etheridge, Jun., “A Monograph of the Silurian Fossils of the 
Girvan District in Ayrshire,” 1880 5 p. 23. 

(1) American Journ. Sci Arts, 188s vol 59% p 855. 

(2) Nova Acta, Ksl. Leop. C.rol Deutsch, Ak, Natur, 1886; vol. st, No. 1; pl 2. figs 









fia, 1890 ; vol. 13, p. tiple 2, Big. ty ps 19. 
Fourm. Geol Sec. toot volte, pagan EPL BG Peto 
. Deutsch. Geal. Ges, 189% ; Vol. 

1b Magasine, 1889: pl. 6, 


wp. 236-248. 
, ogress 1894; vol, 2,.No. 73D. 10; 
+ This note applies also to all the following sections hereafter described, 





1, pr. 1196-260. Sart, Journal Geol. Soc. 
vol. 48, pl. 9, fig. 3, p. 378. Zbid. 1893; 
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coast. Form. Jurassic (2). 

No. 62.—Section showing ordinary oolite structure and some few organisms, 
Foraminifera, ete., which are not very distinct, cut from the matrix. Contains 
a valve of a Brachiopod allied to Rhynchonella plicatella, J.de C, Sby. Horizon, 
Oolite (Lower). Loc. Hill-range between Rivers Loquez and Rodo, north-east 
coast. “Form. Jurassic (2). 

No. 61.—Consists of 8 sandy-coloured matrix containing prominent spherulitic 
masses of a white colour, which appear to be of organic origin. Mr. Wethered 
thinks that these structures may be related to Solenopora, Form. Jurassic (?). Loc. 
Hillrange between Rivers Loquez and Rodo, north-east coast. 

Nos. 66, 57, 58.—A fawn-coloured limestone exhibiting large spherules, which 
appear to show obscure traces of Girvanella structure. The nucleated centres 
consiet of fragmentary organisms, such as corals, etc. ; one shows a section of an 
elongate shell like Nerinea (see slide 57). Form. Jurassic (2). oc. Hill-range 
between Rivers Loquez and Rodo, north-east coast. 

No. 53.—This is a light-coloured rock showing ordinary oolitie structure, and 
of somewhat similar construction to that observed in Nos. 55, 59, and 60. Cristel- 
laria is present as the nucleus of one of the granules (see section 53). Form. 
Jurassic (°). Loc. North-west end of contral mountain-range, 5 or 6 miles south-east 
of Anivorino. 

Nos. 65, 66.—This rock shows ordinary oolite granules situated at intervals 
from each other, their nucleated centres consisting of Textularia Lituola (?), also 
section of a bivalve shell, Echinodermal and polyzoan structures, and Mr. Wethered 
also identifies Girvanella (in No. 66 section), Form. Jurassic (1). Loc. about 12 
mie ea Thin aa black compact li musly shaped i 

fo, 64.—This is a compact limestone containing variously shaj wales 

== Soca aes Fm 

tina, Nummatites, Planorbutina bivalve shell, and polyzoan structures, | Rather 
fee 





‘The fellowing sections of limestones made by the Rev. R. Baron were sent 
without the tak 





(48° 7’ x 13°45). Form. Jurassic (?). 
A ype. $30 & 881.—Those show various-shaped fragmentary organisms ag 


uti 
by calcite, with no appearance of oolite granules. Polyzoan, foraminiferal, and 
_/ CHinoidal remains are acon, Form, Surassi¢. Loe. 8 miles north of Iraony village. 
No. 647.—Thie is s light-coloured rock mainly composed of regularly formed 
+’ oolite granules, the nucleated centres of which frequently exhibit organic struc- 
tures. Form. Jurassic (?). Loc. West of Janjina village, W. Central Madagascar 
(45° 45° x 20° 30’). 
‘No. 649.—A limestone consisting of a compact mass of Globigerinee [see also No. 
68]. Horizon, Upper Cretaceous. Loc. Ambohimarina village (lower down this 
same hill where Mr. Baron collected his specimens of Lampadaster). 


tt 
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THE ‘MOHARA,’ 


OR WAR-CHARM OF IMERINA®* 


N a very interesting paper on “The Ancient Idolatry of the Hova,” 
| written by an intelligent Malagasy and published in the ANNUAL 
of 1885, it is stated that the introduction of idols into Imérina was due 
to the desire of King Andriandmpéinimérina to find something by which 
he could instil courage into his Hova soldiers. In his encounters with 
the Sakalava, he discovered that their bravery was largely due to their 
great faith in charms, and he was keen enough to see that in order to 
overcome the Sakalava, something more than powder and shot was 
required. To accomplish this it was necessary to resort to subterfuge. 
(For fuller particulars the reader is referred to Mr. H. E. Clark's transla- 
tion of the above article, ANNUAL, 1885, p. 80.) The trick had its 
desired effect, for ‘when the soldiers went to fight, they all came to the 
king and said: ‘Give us a gun-charm, sir, for we are going to fight.’ 
Then he gave them small pieces of wood or other small things ; he also 
warned them as to what they were to abstain from....Thus they had> 
confidence and were not afraid any more, so that when they saw the. 
enemy they poured down upon them like fierce lions, and did not fear 
death.” If a soldier possessing one of these pieces of wood were wound- 
ed or killed, it was said that he had done something ‘tabooed’ ( /ddy) 
by the charm, but if he were one of the victorious party, the charm 
would be anointed with native castor-oil, or honey, and considered to be 
sacred (i.e. ‘having power,’ and thus to be feared). 

To what did the latter part of the following sentence refer: ‘He gave 
them small pieces of wood and other small things”? Was mandrdva- 
sdrotra (literally, ‘The Destroyer of that which is Difficult’) originally 
used for its reputed medicinal properties as it is now used by the native 
medicine-man ? The practice, in the far-away country places of Imerina 
of stringing together and wearing around the neck and wrists émbe/dhivéla 
(a small silver figure of the humped bull) ; sénaséna (a medicinal plant); 
and the édy tsy lMéon-désa (charm not overcome by calamity’); all of 
which were, to the native mind, mahéry (powerful), seems to indicate that 
they were not used for warding off diseases only. Although the word 
mohdra was adopted by the Hova from the Sakalava, it is not improbable + 
that it was introduced by the Arabs.f A native evangelist, who lived for 
several years among the Sakalava, says that they obtained the mohara 
from the Taiméro, who made periodical visits to them for the purpose 
of selling, often at a great price, the various charms. It is strange te ~ 
note in this connection that, during last March, whilst the south-east of 


* Tt may be more correct to say: War-charm of the Malagasy. 
+ Mr. Dable thinks it is derived from the Arabic mehéra, medical skill, and says it is 


certainly not originally a Malagasy word, 
{The natives had three diskack clases of sacred objects :--First, there were the national 
idols, which were kept in sacred places. Secondly, the samy, i.e. ‘the suspended’ (across the 
shoulders). If a person had built a house, or was about to start upon a long journey and 
desired to take with him the protection supposed to be afforded by the national god to which he 
‘owed allegiance, he obtained from the keeper of the god its small representative, which was 
carried suspended from the sheulder, hence the name sampy. Thirdly, the ody, which seem 
to have been confined to medicinal uses, 
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Imerina was being incited to revolt, some ten men’s loads of mohara 
~ were reported to have been brought up from Matitanana, a district 
on the south-east coast. It was used, in the first instance, as 
a case (‘house’ is the native idiom) for the reception of the different 
kinds of ody} (native medicinal charms), but after a time, possibly when 
the Hova began to make them, the word was applied to the charm as 
made up of the case and the charms inserted therein. Therefore, until 
the Hova were able to purchase the real gun-charm from the Sakalava, 
it is very probable that the mandrava-sarotra and the other various small 
things worn around the neck and wrists did service for them. 
Unfortunately, the mohara have been very much to the front since the 
beginning of 1895, and consequently, it has been possible to get them. 
Early in 1896 one was found lying in a field of manioc at Fénoarlvo, a 
village about eight miles west of Antandnarivo. A Malagasy heathen 
soldier, ordered to the front, had paid five dollars for it, having been 
informed by the vendor that the guns and even the shells of the French 
could not harm him if he possessed one. But one of the so-called 
‘harmless’ shells killed him, notwithstanding the charm, whereupon his 
relatives discarded it. One of my evangelists, seeing it among the 
manioc, picked it up and brought it to me. 
These mohara vary in size and appearance. The outside, or case, is 
‘taken from the sharp end of an ox-horn. The usual length is from 4 to 
6 inches, but one has been seen which was 16 in. in length. About a 
third of the horn, at the sharp end, is cut flat on the right and left sides, 
but both on the front and on the back are cut two surfaces forming an 
angle. Others, however, are quite round. For the remaining two- 
thirds of the horn, about an eighth of an inch is cut away all round the 
outside, which is then partly covered with small black and white beads 
in patterns, thus giving to the outside rather a pretty appearance. In 
others, nothing is cut away, and two-thirds of the surface are simply 
s covered with coloured beads. But of different patterns there seems to 
be no end. The occupants of this unique case are, however, far from 
pretty. They generally consist of two, three, or more sticks, one of 
. which is often easily removable. In some, a small piece of iron is inserted, 
called ‘v#n'atna’ (‘iron of life’), the idea being that such a piece of iron both 
protects and strengthens the possessor. The mixture into which these sticks 
are inserted varies with the charms, as each maker affirms that his is a 
far superior protection from injury. In some, honey and ashes are said 
to be mixed together ; in others, native castor-oil and ashes are com- 
bined. Then, by way of further variety, a serpent’s head, ora chameleon's 
hgad, is said to be crushed up and mixed with one of, or all of, the three 
a4 ingredients. It is also stated that scrapings from what are regarded as 
OS the most powerful charms arc mixed together with honey and _castor-oil. 
Ta + Crocodile’s teeth, covered with coloured beads, and filled with the 
- mixtures already mentioned, are said to have been formerly used. As 
the teeth of the crocodile have been, apparently from the earliest times, 
+ an ornament of the Malagasy, their transition into a charm was a simple 
matter, especially when combined with honey, castor-oil, etc. 
When the case of the mohara has been completed, and its contents 
inserted, it is carefully placed on one side until sought for by an intend- 
ing purchaser, for, although thus completed, it has not. yet become a 
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charm. A service of consecration must be held in the presence of the 
buyer, who is naturally anxious to see that he has got a real charm, for 
unless this service be held, the charm is supposed to be absolutely 
powerless. The service is divided into two distinct parts, called by the 
natives, ‘‘ny Fdhamasinana,” i.e. ‘the Invocation,’ by the maker, and 
“ny Fankatodvana,” i.e. ‘the Pledge of Allegiance,’ by the purchaser. As 
the service is practically the same for all the charms and idols, and is 
so very characteristic of the Malagasy, no apology is needed for giving 
an account of what takes place. It is necessary to state that it is very 
difficult to get full information, as the heathen who still believe in them 
would refuse to disclose their secrets, and the Christian Malagasy are 
both ashamed and afraid to give a full account, lest it should be thought 
that they are still idol-worshippers. The following is, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, a true account of the process of consecration as 
practised in most parts of Imerina. 

The Invocation, The mohara is first well anointed with honey, or 
castor-oil, or both, then a small fire is made, upon which the gum of 
the rdmy tree is burnt as incense. Over this incense the charm is held, 
being slowly revolved round and round until it is supposed to be saturat- 
ed with the incense. When this has taken place, the charm-maker starts 
with the invocation, thus :— 





“‘(Masina, masina, masina hianao! 
tamin' Andriamanitra; tamin'’ 
Andriananahary; tamin’ Anak- 
andriana; tamin ny Vazimba-be 
masina ; tamin’ ny hasin' ny la- 
nitra sy ny tany; tamin’ ny haba- 
habaky ny lanttra sy ny tany. 
Masina, masina, masina hianao! 
Avia manatrtka, avia manoloana, 
7a avy amin’ izany hianao.” 


“Sacred, sacred, thou art sacred !* 
thou comest from God; thou comest 
from the Creator ; thou comest from 
the Anakandriana; thou comest 
from the sacred Vazimba ;{ thou 
comest from the sacred power of the 
heavens and the earth ; thou comest 
from the firmament spread over the 
heavens and the earth. Sacred, 
sacred, thou art sacred! Come, and 
behold’ us, come and be present 


before us, for thou comest forth from 
(all) that.” 


On the completion of the invocation, the charm-maker fills his mouth 
with water, which he then blows over the intending purchaser. In the 
water thus used, according to some accounts, the charm had been 
previously immersed, but according to other accounts, clean water was 
taken from a white horn. It may be remarked in passing that the blow- 





4 The word ‘sacred docs not carry with i ll thatthe English word implies owe 
ugh afterw 


probably only referred, in the first instance, to that which was powerful, al 
the same thin ¢ an object of fear and reverence because of its pow 

+ Tho Anakandriana were beings which frequented the caves at Ambahitraza and Ambohi- 
minambéla, from which, when appealed to for guidance, thoy gavo forth their messages. If 
they appeared in public, thoy always adopted the guise of flying beings, dressed as malo and 
female—Malagasy fairies. They were supposed to have been sent to encourage the people 
to pray, and are said to have made the national gods, and to have given the charms. They 
also dictated the right course of action, and were able to cause persons to be possessed of 
Spirits. But notwithstading their ethereal nature, they appear to Have had due appreciation 
of the value of silver, 

t The Vazimba were the original inhabitants of the interior, and, although driven out by 
the Hova, their graves have become places of fear and reverence to the descendants of those 
who drove them out, 
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ing of water in this way was an old form of blessing.* It was customary 
for this form of blessing to be observed both before and after the utter- 
ance of the following formula :— 


“Tsofiko rano hianao, mba ho 
mpitahiry ity andriamanitra ity, 
ho mfpiniasy hianao; hahaleo, ha- 
halasa, ho eken’ Andriana, ho 
ekem-bahoaka.” 


“I consecrate you with water in 
order that you may be a keeper of 
this god and a charm-worker; may 
you overcome, may you not be worst- 
ed in a conflict, may you be acknow- 
ledged by the Sovereign and by the 
people.” 

Lhe Pledge of Allegiance. The first part of the service ends with the 
above formula. The second part begins by the charm-maker enumerat- 
ing to the purchaser the various things tabooed by the charm, and by 
warning him of the dangers arising from any laxity in the strict fulfilment 
of all the instructions. The supposed efficacy of the charm consists in 
the strict observance of these prohibitions. Having been informed of 
the things which are to be strictly tabooed by him, the purchaser takes 
the following pledge, by which the service is terminated, as the mohara 
is thereby supposed to have become an effective charm :— 


“Eheko izany, eheko ho andria- 
manitro hianao, ho mpiaro aky, ho 
mipitahiry ahy, ho mpiraikitra ahy, 
hiaro amin" ny loza ary hiaro 


“l agree to that, I acknowledge 
thee to be my god, to be my protector, 
my preserver, my instructor in every- 
thing, to protect me from danger 


amtn' ny antambo.”” 


When a person only desires to be inoculated, he does not pass through 
both parts of the above service. It is only necessary for him to promise 
to abstain from that which should be tabooed. 

Ifthe natives who are still heathens expect to be engaged in any 
kind of fighting, they are inoculated from the mohara. The process is 
far from pleasant. “A piece of broken bottle is generally used, with 
which the face, arms, legs, in fact, the whole body is cut. When the 
blood comes, the removable stick is taken from the castor-oil, etc. and 
rubbed over each of the cuts. The charm is thereby supposed to mix 
with the blood, and a spot, invulnerable to shot and-shell, sword and 
spear, is immediately created. 

But the question naturally arises: Do the natives really believe in 
these charms? Undoubtedly the heatheu part of the population does; 
for, if a man be killed or wounded, it is an easy thing for the mohara 
vendor to say that the owner had done something tabooed by the charm. 
If any of these tabooed things are done, intentionally or not, the charm 
not only loses all its efficacy as a protection against injury, but it 
actually becomes a positive source of danger to the possessor thereof. 

- It is said to “‘mahakizo fara dgy.” This expression is used to describe 
a man and his family who have been reduced to almost extreme 
destitution. Although believed in by the natives as a charm against all 
yoapons, the mvhara is primarily a gun-charm, Mr. T. Lord, of the 
L.M.S., saw one in which part of the lock of a gun was doing service 

On another 


and from calamity.” 


for one of the sticks to which reference has been made. 








* The word tsodrano, lit. ‘blowing water,’ is still used for ‘blessing,’ and is indeed the word 
always employed to denote the ‘benediction’ concluding Divine service. 
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occasion, Mr. Lord saw in Vénizdngo a mohara tied across the mouth 
of a robber who had been decapitated. Of this robber it is stated that, 
when he was led out to be shot, he informed the officer in command 
that it was no use to attempt to shoot him, as his charm was a sure 
protection from death by such means. ‘‘Don’t,” said he to the officer, 
‘twaste the Queen's powder, for not even a cannon would ‘do for me.’ 
If you must kill me, you had better use your spears.” In the south and 
south-east of Imerina the charms are implicitly trusted by the majority of 
the natives, although some have been thrown away, and one was pub- 
licly burnt. It is a fact that before Rainibétsimisaraka, the great robber- 
chief of south Imerina, attacked and unfortunately killed three 
Frenchmen at Manarintséa, a village about thirty miles south of Anta- 
nanarlvo, every man of his band took care either to possess, or to be 
inoculated from a mohara, After the murder, and during the operations 
of the troops in that district, this robber-chief is reported to have gained 
from 400 to 500 dollars by the sale of these charms. And recently, 
during the month of April, nearly every man in the vicinity of the river 
Onivé is reported to have passed through the process of inoculation. 
In addition to that, the bands of rebels to the north and north-east of 
Imerina, which destroyed so many. churches and villages in May and 
June, are said to have undergone the same operation. It is asserted 
by some intelligent natives that the majority of the rebels would not 
have been so daring as they have been, had they not placed such . 
implicit trust in the mohara. 

This is sufficient to show the power this charm has over the ignorant, 
when deceived by the native quack. But justice appears, sometimes from 
unexpected quarters, to avenge the deceived, as the following fact will 
illustrate. About three hours south-east of Antananarivo, there is a 
large village which, during April last, was on the point of revolting. A 
man from Imamo, hearing of this, at once went to the village and 
offered to inoculate the people. Some of them readily assented and 
paid from two to eight shillings each, according to their means. When 
all had passed through the ordeal, it suddenly occurred to some of them 
that they should test its efficacy. They therefore decided to shoot at 
the mohara vendor, in order to see if he were really impervious to shot. 
It is needless to say that the results were far from satisfactory, especially 
to the man from Imamo. The bullet ‘found its billet,” and the would- 
be rebels immediately became peaceful citizens. 


W. J. Epmonps. 
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NOTES ON SOME MADAGASCAR SPIDERS 
AND THEIR PROTECTIVE RESEMBLANCBS, BTC. 


NE of the pleasantest walks near the L.M.S. Sanatorium is that 
from the top of the Ambatovory rock, through the wood, to the 
south-east side of the hill. Here one might imagine one’s self to be 
rambling through the main forest, fifteen miles away to the east, for the 
trees are here of good size, and the undergrowth is dense and luxuriant. 

As we push through the bushes we break through many spiders’ webs, 
and are struck by the extraordinary shape of some of those whose snares 
we unwittingly destroy by our passing along. Here is one, small and 
reddish in colour, but much broader than it is long, each side projecting 
into a long sharp spike,—indeed it is spiky in several directions, and is 
utterly unlike any other spider we know of. This is, I believe, a species 
of Carostris (C. stygiana?), and belongs to a genus of which several 
species have names denoting their demoniacal shape and colouring, e.g. 
avernalis, slygiana, etc. 

As we stop to observe his geometric web, and his bizarre shape, we 
see on the tree to which several of his main ‘guys’ are fixed a very 
different spider's house and a very different spider from our angular 
friend just mentioned. This creature is a much larger species than 
the other, with jet-black legs and satiny dark-grey abdomen as large 
as a good-sized nut. He apparently hunts his prey, for he has no net, 
but hides himself in an inverted cup-shaped house of strong web. As 
I tap the top of this retreat he shams dead and tumbles down into the 
grass, from which he will presently ascend as soon as the enemy is clear 
off the ground. 

Close by this hunting spider’s home we see the large web of a third 
species, quite different from the other two. At first sight this appears 
to be the same insect as the large Wephila, which is so plentiful in Iméri- 
na, in orchards and outside houses. A closer inspection, however, 
shows that it is a different species from that common large spider, for 
this one has a long filbert-shaped abdomen, striped with brown lines, 
very different from the golden and silvery markings of the more abundant 
species. It appears to be strictly a forest spider and seems rather 
Tare. 

Speaking of this, Vephila (madagascariensis), it may be noticed that it 
is extremely abundant between trees and houses and, in fact, in any 
open place where there are facilities for stretching the main cords of 
its huge geometrical web. In the upper part of the branches of the 
mango trees and the rose-apple trees it may be seen by scores, as well 
as spanning the deep fosses which surround house compounds and 
villages all over the central provinces, and from which habit this spider 
has obtained its native name of mampitahddy or ‘fosse-crosser.’ Spaces 
quite thirty feet wide have been observed spanned by its lines. One 
species of this creature is eaten by the Malagasy !—so at least says Dr. 

inson, being fried with oil or fat. It is very handsomely marked, and 
its out-stretched legs cover a circle of four or five inches or more in 
diameter. From its size it is called by the Malagasy Ad/a-b2, i.e. ‘big 
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spider.’ The female is by far the largest, being five times the size of the 
male. The larger cords or main-stays of its web are of strong yellow 
silk, strong enough to catch small birds, such as the /ddy (a weaver-bird) 
and the kingfisher, which have both been found entangled in the web. 
Besides its large net, this spider also constructs a cone-shaped private 
apartment, to which she retreats when there is any serious danger threat- 
ening her, and which she uses apparently as a dining room, and also 
as a larder, as her prey, enclosed in wrappings of silk, may be seen 
suspended in and around her private residence. It has been seriously 
proposed to cultivate these spiders for the purpose of obtaining silk 
from their threads, but it is doubtful whether this could be done 
profitably. A single female Aa/a-be, however, at the breeding season, 
gave Pére Camboué some 3000 metres of a fine silken thread, during a 
period of about twenty-seven days. The thread was examined with a 
view of creating a new industry. Specimens tested at a temperature of 
17° C. showed an elongation of 124 per cent. under a weight of 3°27 
gr. Small textures woven of these threads are actually used by the 
Malagasy for various purposes. 

Ihave noticed that the angles and outer spaces of the great web of the 
hala-be are frequently filled up by the minute geometric webs of smaller 
species. These lesser fry appear to be tolerated, if not encouraged, by 
their giant neighbour, as they probably catch what would be insignifi- 
cant to her, and very likely clear her web of what she rejects; and so 
they all live together in harmony, in a small colony. 

Tooking about in the undergrowth for wild flowers and wild fruit, and 
happening to rub agaist the stem of one of the bushes, a small rough 
roundish ball falls off on to the ground; this appears exactly like a bit 
of brown wrinkled bark, but on watching for a minute or two, it developes 
four pair of legs, and runs nimbly away undér cover, revealing itself as 
a spider, with a marvellous protective resemblance to its surroundings. 
Unless the creature actually moves, it is impossible to detect it, it is so 
exactly like a price of brown bark, or rather, like a knobby bit of the 
bark. 

Protective resemblance in quite a different style appears in a small 
spider, perfectly white in colour—thorax, legs and abdomen—which 
scuttles out of the corolla of certain white flowers, when these are 
examined or shaken. This also, unless it moves, is all but invisible; 
and there can be no doubt that it is thus enabled to catch the many 
small flies which are attracted by the honey and fragrance of the flowers. 
A larger and green spider, a handsome species, with a long oval 
abdomen striped with red lines, probably also a hunter, thanks to its 
close resemblance to green leaves and the pale reddish veining seen on 
many leaves, by which it is thus protected from observation until it can 
pounce on its prey. This spider, by the way, as well as some other 
species, is caught by some of the Solitary Wasps, which are so plentiful 
here, and is stored up, both in holes dug in the ground, as well as in 
little clay cells, as food for the newly-hatched grubs. The spider is 
stung so as to be numbed or insensible, but not killed, and the egg is 
laid in its body. The young wasp therefore finds itself surrounded by 
food when it emerges from the egg. This spider is called Ad/a-rondno 
(lit. ‘milk-spider’) by the Malagasy. 
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As we notice these curious disguises in spiders, as well as in numbers 
of other living creatures, we are reminded of the old nursery tales and 
fables of the gift of invisibility supposed to be conferred by certain 
plants, or by certain charms or ceremonies. With these spiders, as well 
as with many other creatures, some lower, and others much higher, than 
them in organization, this power of becoming at will unseen, even under 
the closest observation, is no fable, but a veritable fact. 

There is a curious habit I have observed in several species of Mala- 
gasy spiders which is apparently also used for protection. If they are 
disturbed, or their web is shaken, they immediately throw themselves 
into a state of violent vibration, so that the eye cannot follow them ; and 
this rapid motion is continued for two or three minutes, until the 
supposed danger has passed away. It would seem as if this must be 
done to confuse a possible enemy intending to attack them. 

When on the open downs I have once or twice had brought to me by 
my bearers a specimen of the dreaded spider called ménavédy, held at 
a very respectful distance on along stick. This creature has a body of 
shining black, like a small marble, but at its posterior is a small red 
spot, from which marking its native name has been given. _It is greatly 
feared by the natives, for its bite is said to be often fatal. This danger- 
ous character of such a small creature is less remarkable when we learn 
that it is closely allied to the malignant Lafrodectus of Elba and Corsica, 
whose bite is also believed to be fatal. One species, or variety, is 
described by Dr. Vinson as having, in addition to the red spot already 
mentioned, nine little white dots arranged in three rows. I have not, 
however, noticed these in the specimens brought to me. Flacourt says 
that those bitten fall into a swoon and become cold as ice. The people 
use as remedies the infusion of certain plants, and exposing the patient 
to a strong fire. They also cut out the part affected and cauterize the 
wound. This spider has been called Lafrodectus menavody. 1 have 
heard that with those who bave been bitten by this spider, the pain 
comes on in paroxysms, causing them to scream out with pain at intervals 
of about a minute or two. 

Another poisonous Madagascar spider is one called by the natives 
Joka ; this rather common in gardens, and is extremely like a little brown 
crab, with a lozenge-shaped abdomen ; it is covered with tubercles, and 
its legs are roughened, like those of a crustacean. Its bite is followed 
by swelling, which begins in the wounded part and spreads through the 
whole body. This dangerous spider, whose bite is also said to be often 
mortal, was named by Dr. Vinson Phrynarachne foka. There is another 
spider, apparently a species of Mygale, called by the people fdrabiby, 
found 50 or 60 miles west of the Capital, whose bite is also said to be 
dangerous, if not actually fatal. It appears to be a trap-door species. 

There is a considerable variety in the webs of Malagasy spiders. Here 
is one, which may be scen by hundreds, filling up the space between 
the sharp-pointed leaves of the aloes. At first sight it appears only a 
tangled mass of web, but on closer examination we see that the ground- 
work is a geometrical web in the centre, but as it is stretched horizontally, 
and not vertically, it is cup-shaped. But from it, above and below, 
stretches a labyrinth of lines, like the crossing and recrossing of the 
lianas in a tropical forest. In the centre of this maze of lines the 
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owner of the structure lies in wait, a small spider, handsomely marked 
with black and white. Not far off a grey silken bag is hung, which 
contains the eggs, from which a swarm of little spiders will eventually 
proceed, not bigger than small ants. 

Quite another kind of web is made by a small brown spider, which 
seems to weave them only in the cold season. These webs, five or six 
inches in diameter, may be seen by hundreds on the grass, or on the 
bare ground, in the months of June, July, and August. They look like 
the finest gauze, and only become visible in the early morning when the 
dew lies on them, and they glitter in the sunshine as if studded with 
jewels. In the centre of the web is a funnel-shaped hole leading 
downwards to a retreat, where the owner of the structure may be found by 
careful search. These gauzy webs can only be seen by minute examina- 
tion after the dew has dried off from them. 

* Besides the Mygale already mentioned, another species of trap-door 
spider is also said to be found in Imerina, but I have not seen a specimen 
myself. It is called ambddabe (lit. ‘big dog’), and is said to leave its door 
open. 

A word or two may be added about a very common house spider 
which is abundant in Imerina. This is a rather large species, light- 
brown in colour, but its peculiarity is that it is extremely thin and 
flam—a case almost of extension without thickness, as it is hardly 
thicker than a piece of stout paper; and so it is enabled to wait for its 
prey hidden in narrow and almost imperceptible cracks. It is emphati- 
cally a hunting spider and makes apparently no nest or web, and it is 
amusing to see the adroit way in which it will cautiously approach the 
edge of a crack in a board and sweep off an unwary fly. 

One more curious spider may be noticed here ; this has a very small 
body, hardy larger than a big pin’s head, but it has extraordinarily long 
thread-like legs, covering a very wide area when compared with its 
minute body. 

There must be still a large number of these Arachnide yet unknown 
to science, for they are very numerous in species in some localities. 
I remember spending an afternoon, many years ago, ona hill a few miles 
south of the Capital, together with two or three friends, hunting spiders. 
We caught at least thirty different species among the bushes on the 
hill-top and slopes. Doubtless some of these are described and figured 
in one of the volumes of M. Grandidier’s great work on Madagascar, still 
in progress. But there are probably a much larger number of these 
creatures still awaiting the careful observations of any one who will note 
their interesting habits and homes, and their very varied appearance 
and structure. 





James Srpreg. (Ep.) 
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TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES AMONG SOME OF 
THE TRIBES IN MADAGASCAR. 


RAVELLERS, especially in a partly civilised land, often meet with 

strange experiences. During several years spent in Madagascar 

T have made various journeys among the Héva, Sakalava, Sihanaka, and 

other tribes, and in this paper recall a few of my adventures. I trust the 

following incidents may help to promote an interest in the people of 
Madagascar among the numerous readers of the ANNUAL. 

My first impressions of the natives of this country are still vivid ; these 
happened to be the Hova custom-house officers who boarded the vessel 
in which I arrived at Tamatave. While much interested, it was almost 
impossible to refrain from laughing at their singular appearance in re- 
gard to dress. ‘If they could only have shown some little consciousness 
of their peculiarity, as it naturally struck a stranger, it would have been 
some relief to our risible faculties, but of course no change was visible 
in the features of those worthy officers, as, clothed in flowing white /ambas 
and very large straw hats, without any boots, they ascended the vessel 
and advanced in a truly dignified manner to their usual duties with our 
captain. 


A Perilous Trip on Lake Alaotra.—From the town of Anoréro in Antsi- 
hanaka, I started one morning at 3 o'clock to cross Lake Alaotra, 
which in that partis between three and four miles wide. I had pre- 
viously noticed some of the natives looking and speaking somewhat 
ominously at the prospect of our trip: ‘In such small and shak; 
canoes.” and, “There are so many alligators,” and, “The long ran! 
weeds of the lake are so luxuriant, that in case of an upset. there 
would be but little chance of his escape.” Such were some of the native 
remarks I overheard; but having recently arrived in the province, and 
trusting to the experienced lakemen of Alaotra, I took little notice of the 
warnings and entered my canoe forthe journey. We first paddled very 
slowly along a creek leading from Anororo to the lake, our party filling 
four or five canoes, which were remarkably small and frail. These ca- 
noes are simply the trunk of a tree hollowed out, without any seats, and 
have no keel; the one in which they had placed me was the newest, but 
alas! the smallest, and only two inches out of the water. As we left the 
creek and entered upon the beautiful broad lake, all seemed to be fine 
and prosperous. Yet the men were in a hurry and evidently anxious to 
advance as fast as possible. This seemed rather strange, but ere long 
the wind rose and blew the waves upon our frail craft. As the breeze 
increased, the men in our boat became really anxious and shouted to 
their companions in the other canoes to come nearer to us. One old 
heathen Sihanaka now called out: “The foreigner should pray to his God, 
forthe storm is upon us ;” and of that I was fully aware, as one exclaimed : 
“The waves are coming right over our canoes !’” Another shouted: “Look ! 
here’s an alligator quite close to us!” while a more sensible Sihanaka 
replied : “You need not tell us that, for we are frightened enough 
already ; but that was not a crocodile, it was only an eel ;”—which, by 
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the way, are of remarkable size in the lake. ‘‘Let us cheer up, lads,” 
added the man, “and we'll brave the storm.” And thus we struggled 
on, hoping against hope to reach the Andréba shore. The Sihanaka 
worked away at their paddles most bravely to save us from the alliga- 
tors, although about the middle of the lake it was very doubtful whether 
we could possibly weather the storm in such frail canoes. After more 
suspense, and when almost giving up hope. it was found we were 
radually approaching smoother water, and Andreba appeared in sight. 
‘t was with an intense feeling of relief we reached the shore, where all 
joined me in thanksgiving to God for our safe arrival through the 
storm. 


A Dangerous Bridge.—During the rainy season (from November to 
March) we are sometimes unable to proceed on our journeys owing to a 
swollen river without a bridge of any description, and with no canoes. I 
remember waiting at a river in Vénizingo for two hours until the water 
was somewhat fordable again, and after all, was nearly drowned in 
crossing. Meantime, the school examination for which we were bound 
had to be delayed, and various conjectures were duly made by the 
scholars as to whether the examiners would come that day. 

It is sometimes found, however, that all danger is by no means over- 
come, even where a bridge has been provided for the traveller. During 
a journey in west Antsihanaka I had tocrossa genuine native bridge— 
high above the river, and consisting of a single plank, without a rail. 
It was decidedly rickety, and so narrow that crossing had to be made 
in single file. Just as I reached the middle of that remarkable bridge, 
the man who was leading me across by the hand suddenly shrieked out : 
“Matdholra ako!” (“I am frightened”) and letting go my hand, he 
tremblingly crouched at my feet, utterly refusing to advance. It was an 
exciting moment, but persuasion, and even threats, were useless; and 
shouting to the men on the river bank I urged one of them to come and 
help. But there was the terrified man still kneeling before me; and 
the difficulty was to pass by him without capsizing one or both of us into 
the river far below. As no one dared come to help, I managed to step 
very cautiously over the man, and at last gained the bank. There were, 
1 well knew, by the colour of the water, plenty of crocodiles in the mud- 
dy river, and being breakfast-time, they may possibly have proved hungry ; 
at any rate the men declared that as the cause of Rainizdnaka’s sudden 
fright. “Yes,” he replied in a hoarse voice, “I really fancied the for- 
eigner and I were both rolling over the plank into the river.” I especially 
noticed the man’s look of horror, as if to suggest: “And then! O what 
a crunching of foreigner’s bones !” 


An Awkward Position in the Forest.—When travelling on the European 
Continent, one can easily take with him an authorised (if not infallible) 
guide-book. In Madagascar, however, one has to travel sometimes 
through country very little known. and with far less reliable information 
than can be obtained from an ordinary guide-book. 

Returning to England on furlough, I had unwillingly to take the 
Tanala route for Mananjara, instead of that to Tamatave. Being in a 
hurry to save the steamer expected at Mananjara, I determined on one 
occasion, after mid-day halt, to push forward as far as Ivdhitrambo, a 
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Tanala village on a high hill in the middle of the forest. The distance 
not being correctly noted, and being unprepared for a night journey, we 
had of course no lanterns. The forest was entered rather late in the 
afternoon, and we went along hopefully, looking for Ivohitrambo after 
travelling three or four hours. But the sun had set, and there was no 
moon to lighten the way, and we were in forest darkness ; while, to add 
to the discomfort, rain began to pour down upon us for some time. And 
soon were heard on every hand the sounds of the swelling streams 
rushing down the various gorges. Of course the bearers of the palan- 
quins called out for light. What was to be done? there was no lantern, 
and the village no one knew how far away. Fortunately, I had some 
Bryant and May's wax vestas with me, and also one or two monthly 
numbers of Good Words, with one letter; and they helped to save us 
from spending that Saturday night in the Tanala forest. A couple of 
pages from Good Words were twisted into a torch and with difficulty 
lighted under the umbrella, one of the front bearers carrying the light. 

A second torch was then prepared for the bearers of the second palanquin, 
and by the time that was ready, another was called for by my own men. 
“Give us another light !” was the demand, and I had my hands full in 
preparing what was possible from my scanty store. If the paper will 
only last until the village be reached—that was naturally my one thought ; 
and as the strange process of preparing the lights was repeated, the 
second number of Good Words was gradually consumed, and now the 
single letter remained. It was also lighted, and, strange to say, just at 
that very crisis the men called out : “There’s alight!” and we saw plainly 
deliverance was near. It was a Tanala native carrying a more substantial 
torch than we had been using for some time past, and by the aid of this 
welcome light, or glimmer, from the large piece of smouldering wood, 

we safely reached the summit of Ivohitrambo, very glad to secure rest, 
even in a Tanala house, after anticipating a wet night in the forest. 


Native Houses : an Unwelcome Visitor.—In most parts of Madagascar 
the houses, excepting those of the richer people, are very poor specimens 
of human dwellings. In Antsihanaka they are mostly built of the 
frail sozdro (papyrus), with a framework of poles, and thatched with 
coarse grass. In the one room is kept the matting (in rolls) suspended 
by a cord from the roof, a precaution against the numerous rats. There 
are also the cooking utensils, and food in the shape of rice in the husk, 
and two or three ox-horns and bottles used for drinking rum. There 
is the fire-place and the wood fire, but no chimney, and the smoke 
escapes, as far as possible, by the one door, or a shutter, if open. 
Besides the fowls, ducks, geese, and turkeys, there are also the countless 
mosquitoes, rats, and mice, etc. I have managed, notwithstanding, to 
obtain a fair night’s rest ina Sihanaka house, always obtaining first a 
change of lodging for the fowls and turkeys. In the winter season 
(from May to August) we are not much troubled by mosquitoes, and as 
for the other pests, they may be often outwitted by the wary traveller. 

On one occasion, however, I was seriously outwitted, owing to 
a mistake. When about to retire for the night to my portable bed- 
stretcher, my native hos: confidently assured me that every goose, 
turkey, and fowl, with the sheep, had been carefully removed from the 
room to separate quarters, and without any more thought of such crea- 
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tures, I was soon fast asleep — until about 3 a.m., a cold foggy morning, 
when I was all at once awakened by the startling sound of a sturdv cocl 
crowing most vigorously just above my pillow. I at once realised that a 
mistake had been made, and my first impulse was to pitch the noisy creature 
out at the window, but being very sleepy, and the morning being very cold, 
I endured the annoyance, the remainder of my sleep of course being 
broken at frequent intervals. 


Sakalava Brigands,—In travelling among the Sakalava tribe, to the 
west of Imamo and Vénizdngo, one is sure to notice the timidity of the 
people on the arrival of strangers, and especially if a foreigner be among 
the arrivals. Arriving one evening towards sunset at Imandlonimanana, 
a Sakalava village near the banks of the river Bétsibéka (about a day 
and a half’s journey from Antongodrahéja), I found myself among a noted 
band of native brigands. Considerable excitement was at once mani- 
fested by the flight of all the women and children, taking with them what 
chattels they could carry. It certainly looked ominous, and I noticed 
my bearers were very timid. But we were at the village, and to show 
the “white feather” just then might have proved dangerous. So I went 
forward to the place where the chief of the brigands, Ihamavatra, awaited‘ 
our arrival, with spear in hand, surrounded by his followers, certainly a 
very forbidding-looking band, well armed with guns (ornamented with 
brass-headed nails) and spears. Many of the men were away, and were 
said to have gone ‘maka haréna”—i.e. to ‘obtain property,” or, in plain 
English, to s/eal. I at once endeavoured to hide any signs of fear by 
shaking hands with the chief, as if he had been an old friend, and assured 
him our visit was entirely out of friendship. The old man looked surprised 
and said: ‘How can you be my friend, when we meet here for the first 
time?” This logical query I met by the reply; ‘See! here is a nice 
warm woollen shirt I have brought for you all the way from England.” 
This unlooked-for evidence of friendship seemed to please the old warrior, 
although he was timid in showing too much gratification before his 
followers. But there was already a change in the chief's treatment, as he 
agreed to give up his hut for me , and also sent me rice and fowls. 

On Sunday morning the chief and his lieutenant came to visit me, 
the former dressed in a tall red hat, and long red shirt, with short dark 
blue trousers ; and the opportunity was taken for a long talk about the 
one God, as to whose true nature they then probably heard for the first 
time. This interview was followed bya meeting in the chief's house, 
which a few of the women and children ventured to attend. 

After a few plain words explaining the fivavdhana (‘‘praying”), Lexhib- 
ited some large views illustrating the Life of our Lord, which were 
received with great excitement. I noticed that the illustration of our 
Saviour on the cross between the two robbers especially amused the Saka- 
lava men, one of whom exclaimed that he considered crucifixion a 
decidedly clever mode of execution. 


A Dangerous Custom.—The following incident may serve to illustrate 
the words of the Psalmist : ‘‘The dark places of the earth are full of the 
habitations of violence.” At the Sakalava town of Manéva, west of Vo- 

* nizongo, I was engaged one evening with the local catechist, and remark- 
ing the very quiet condition of the neighbourhood, learned -the, cause 
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from my native friend. It seems that a number of the Sakalava, after 
drinking largely of rum, had gone out to the gate of the town for 
their customary evening engagemeat of fighting — These open-air fights 
are often commenced as a mere pastime, but gradually become extremely 
fierce, The wives and children urge on the men to continue fighting, 
as the idea of showing cowardice seems to them worse than the death of 
husband or father The death of one of the combatants is a frequent 
result of these engagements. When with horror I remonstrated with 
them for such a deadly custom, the Sakalava seemed rather amused, 
saying it was one of their fémba (customs), and evidently regarded the 
explanation as quite unanswerable. 


Sthanaka Heathen : a Fearful Night.—Many instances might be given to 
show that in Madagascar, as in so many other lands, the evils arising 
from intemperance are fearful. 

On arriving at the town of Ivdhitraivo, to the north of Lake Alaotra, 
I found that the chief's mother had just died. When nearing the town 
we could see fixed on the ridge of the chief’s house a startling effigy of 
the deceased lady, clothed in long white flowing garments, with a large 
white umbrella spread over the head. Below, and fixed on poles to the 
eaves of the house, were several dark-red silk /amba (shawls) to be used 
as a shroud, being also the native substitute for a coffin. The /amba, with 
the various garments and the umbrella, were blown about by the morning 
breeze, presenting, with the effigy, a weird and almost unearthly sight. 
Several native tomtoms were already in full play, while the quantity of 
Sihanaka rum being carried in large water-pots on men’s shoulders plainly 
told of the approaching drunken revelry, which 1 was, unfortunately, 
obliged to witness. During service in the Ivohitraivo church I met 
with an unusually sad sight: it was that of a Sihanaka man whose 
name had been given me as one of those responsible for the school 
teacher’s salary. Calling upon this man to explain some matter connect- 
ed with his duties, 1 received no response, and looking toward the 
spot where he was half reclining, discovered the man to be in a hopeless 
and shameful state of intoxication—it was only mid-day. The wretched 
creature was at my request led out of the church, amid the open and 
general laughter of the assembly, who appeared to regard the matter as 
agood joke. Atnight-time the whole town gradually became one scene 
of heathen revelry, which lasted until early dawn. What with the wail- 
ing of the women for the deceased, the ceaseless beating of the numer- 
ous tomtoms, and the boisterous shouts of the Sihanaka maddened by 
the rum, the place seemed more like some corner of the lower regions 
than an abode of human beings. The scene was quite new to me, and 
it was with astonishment and horror I anxiously looked for the dawn 
to break upon Ivohitraivo. 


“He is still only a Fool\"—The following incident would be rather 
ludicrous if not showing too plainly what power the rum exerts over 
the Sihanaka. 

Calling at the village of Ambdhidrdhitra one day for shelter from a 
sudden storm, we were most graciously received by a Sihanaka, who 
was decidedly “the worse” for rum. Wishing to be sociable, however, 
I said to my host: ‘Well, my friend, and how many horns of rum can 
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you drink before becoming mdmo ? "\drunk) ; the Sihanaka use the horns 
of oxen instead of glasses, for drinking. In a most friendly manner the 
man replied : ‘As to that question, yes, I understand ; well, I can drink 
three horns’ full at least” (about 1} quart). ‘‘How much water would you 
mix with it?” “Water! Why we never put water into the rum we 
drink ; that would make it maésd/so” (insipid). Thereupon, turning to 
a little girl about six years old, the man said: “This is my daughter, 
a scholar in your mission school at Ambandrika.” ‘And does she also 
drink rum?” “Of course, why not?” He then told me that the baby, 
a year old, who was also present, was a son of his. “And does he 
also drink rum?” ‘“‘Oh dear, no!” was the reply, ‘He is still only a 
fool!” “Then will he drink it when he becomes wise?” I asked. 
“Of course he will,” was the cool response. ‘We all drink rum when 
we come to understand what is good.” 


“My Wifes Fault\” —When advocating the total abstinence pledge I 
have met with some curious cases, one of which may be mentioned here. 
Our senior preacher (a Sihana-kova’ at the town of Ambdhipéno in the 
Antsihanaka province, came forward to sign the pledge; and on asking 
if he had been accustomed to drink the /aka (rum), he at once replied 
in the negative. Before receiving my friend as a member of the society, 
Lenquired whether he had any special interest in the spirit trade? 
The man was evidently surprised, and after some hesitation told me that 
he supplied one of the local distilleries with sugar-cane for making the 
rum; he knavishly added: “That is my wife’s fault.” While mentally 
calling him a coward, I said: “Then go home and try to persuade your 
wife to give up all interest in this wretched traffic, and bring her with 
you to meet me at our next meeting at Amparafaravéla.” Two days 
later the man with his wife came to the meeting, and publicly renounced 
all interest in the spirit trade ; as far as I know they are still total abstainers. 


“They never tell the Truth !"—From my earliest acquaintance with the 
Malagasy I have been struck with the little importance they attach to 
equivovation ; even a lie many appear to regard as a mere venial of- 
fence, unless found out. And this, notwithstanding several of the na- 
tive proverbs, one of which asserts: ‘Better meet with a witch than 
with a liar.” 

While talking one day to my two Sihanaka workmen, I mentioned 
that some more wood must be ordered for making fresh seats in our 
market preaching-room. “Yes,” replied one of the Sihanaka, ‘‘sure and 
I will order the wood, but the question is whether it will be brought at the 
time promised. The wood-cutters tell lies; they say: ‘O yes, we'll be 
sure and bring the wood at such a time,’ but do not come.” “Is that 
their custom? Then you must seek a wood-cutter who tells the truth, 
and will bring the wood according to his promise.” Thereupon the 
second Sihanaka man present could not refraim from laughter, exclaim- 
ing: “Who can find a man who does not tell lies? They never tell 
the truth in these parts!” The men went away greatly amused at my 
imagining they could find a trustworthy man who ‘would keep his word ; 
and I returned home musing upon the condition of the Sihanaka when 
still untouched by the eternal truth, 








E. H. Stristine. 
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OHABOLANA, 
OR 


WIT AND WISDOM OF THE HOVA OF MADAGASCAR, PART III. 
(Continued from ANNUAL XIX.) 
V. -Hatred, Enmity, Disunion, and Strife.* 
291.—Ny fahatelo be ho tsy mampanana. 
An enemy helps not to fortune. 

The word fahatélo (lit. a third), like fakavalo (lit. an cighth). was one of the unlucky 
numbers used in the form of divination called sikidy. It seems, however, to be a 
somewhat milder term than the latter, which signifies an out-and-out enemy, who 
sot only will not help to fortune, ‘but will certainly stand in the way ‘of its 
approac 

292.—Mpandrava efa, toa voalavo. 

A destroyer of finished work, like a rat. 

293.—Aza manetry montotra. 

Don’t cast down in ‘anger. 

294.—Aza manao rano manindao namana. 

Don't be like a river and sweep your friends downwards. 
295.—Lolompon-kovalahy, tsy miseho tsy ratsy tany. 

The malice of a Hova; it doesn’t show itself till troublous times, 

when there is an opportunity of taking vengeance on its object, A sad but true 
confession of a national characteristic. Compare Nos. 1422-1425. 

296.— Be. famaritra ny maso, ka mitahiry rakt-dratsy ny fo. 
The eye takes in much, and the heart treasures up evil. 
There are several variations of this, which is generally complemented by 
phe, 18 manao kitapo hamelana ny lolompo, na hadivory asiana ny 
‘aka. 
Don’t make a bag to leave malice in, or a ditch in which to put deceit. 
298.—Zoa tatamo (or ravin-koririka) am-parthin-dRasahala istka: 
ha raha faly, miara-manatrika, tezitra, miara-mithodina. 
We are like the leaves of the water-lily in Mr. Similar’s pond: when 
pleased, we face each other, when angry, we turn about again. 
299.—TZoy ny vako-drazana tstka: ka tzay mthato-maso aloha velezina, 
ary tzay tsy ampy lanza fenoina. 
We are like the silver chain of our ancestors; the link that opens first 
gets a knock, and the one that’s short weight is increased. 
300.— Aza milavoa tst-ary: mangata-pary tray vany ka mitady izay 
‘sy hiraisana. 
‘Don’t want what you can’t get: ask for a joint of sugar-cane to find 
a means of separation. 
Ford have ‘only one for myself, and what do I know about self-denial? Comparo Nos, 
36, 1736. 
01.~ Mifankatia tsy mifamarafara: ady no farany. 
ove without a mutual understanding ends in a fight. 
02.— Anamamy no nirassana, ka beroberoka no nisarahana. 
Sweet herbs joined you, and bitter herbs parted you. 
303.— Ny ariary zato iombonany, ba my hisoa ray no iadiany. 
hey agree over twenty pounds, and fight over one pig. 
it. go shares in one hundred dollars, 


‘© Seo Chaps. xxviii, 1774, 1829, and Nos. 206, 212, 1082, 1083, 1884, 1855. 
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Pie miady toy izay mankany Ankaratra tsy musy olona, 
etter fight than go to Ankaratra and live alone. 
Lit. where there are mo people. Compare No. 36, 
305-09 hohavanina tsy misy, fa ny hiadiana betsaka. 
‘here’s none to be friends with, but plenty to fight with. 
306.-.Aza manao fon’ ny mpanefy; mikapo-dalitra ambony lovia, 
ha mamoy sasanangy tsy satry. 
Don’t be too rough and be made to pay dearly for it. 
Lit, Don't have the heart of a smith: strike at a fly on a plate, and give up one-and~ 
Sour pence without intending it, the price of the plate he foolishly breaks, 
07.— Harahina, tsy mahalala ; tenenina, dia tezitra. 
‘ollowed, he doesn’t know ; told about it, he gets angry. 
Certainly he is very hard to please. 
apt hon damba sy fahenimbary: ka izay maharttra ela dia herinan- 
iro. 
A rotten rag and a measure of rice: what lasts longest lasts only a week. 
Said of inconstant friendships, 
. -Papango amam-borona : tray toerana, fasamy hafa faniry. 
Res nd Corker) birds: of one place, but different desires. 
10.- Zotory sy voalauo: iray volo, fa tsy iray raharaha, 
ats and mice :* of one colour, but not of one mind (lit. dusiness). 
311.—Tstkovoka sy fandiorano: volo no ivatsana, fa ny fomba samy 
‘manana ny azy. 
The water-beetle and the water-boatman : of one colour, but of diverse kinds. 
‘Thase ave names of different species of water-beetle, of the same colour, but of different 
12.—Sakay sy voamperifery: ka samy mitondra ny ngidiny ho azy. 
dapsicum and f pepper: they have each their own taste ihe Ae 
13.—Sakamalao sy havozo, ka samy mitondra ny hanitra ho azy. 
inger and sassafras : they have each their own scent. 
314.—Tstboboka sy toho: rano no traisana, fa ny tarehy samy hafa. 
‘A tadpole and a fish: they live in the same water, but have a different 
appearance, 
315.—My a0 am-pon' ny siny (1) mangatsiaka, fa ny aoan-fon' ny vilany 
mahamay. 
What's inside the pitcher is cold, but what's inside the pot is hot. 
Earthenware pots are used both for holding water and for cooking rice, otc. ; perbaps 
referring to man and wife. 
316.— Zafondro natifi-baratra , ka tafahaona samy loza. 
A cannon that shot a thunderbolt, so one dreadful thing met another. 
317-—TZsy mba hatkatka hifanaovana ity, fa tsotsoro-mamba hisara- 
hana. 
This isn’t a game to join in (1), but a going down to the crocodile to get 
away from (as quickly as possible). 
(1) Lit, a challenge to be accepted. 
318.—Jstka roa lahy toy ny vato falia sy ny vanja: ka isaky ny mihaona 
mutselatra thany. 
‘We two men are like flint and gunpowder: every time we meet we take fire. 


319.—Zsingala sy dinta : raha miray trano, loza; ary raha mifanaski- 
tra, antambo. 
A water-beetle and leeches : it’s a misfortune if they live together, and a 
calamity if they bite each other. 
Compare No, 355. See below, No, 321. 
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+ 320.- Kidokiboin’ ny rariny, ka milaza tsy anontaniana. 
+ Prompted by the justice of his cause (1) he speaks when not asked to. 
(1) Lit, tickled by his right, Compare those on Law and Justice in Chap. xvii, 
321.— Zandremo ny hanan-drariny ; fa ny olombelona toy ny tsingala 
sy ny dinta, ka saro mifanatkitra. 
Beware of being in the Fight (1) ; for men are like the ésinga/a (water-beetle) 
and leeches and bite each hard. 
(1) And heedlessly rushing into a contest in consoquence of it, The fsingala is said 
to cause death if swallowed, unless an antidote is given quickly. 
322.—Wy ady volom-balala : ka izay tia azy hiany no ditsika. 
A quarrel is like the down on a locust: those who like it get their eyes 
ull. 


323.- Tsy miady, sahala ; ka hiady, hisy resy. 

Tf you don’t fight, you are my equal; if you do fight, one will be conquered. 

324.—Jray vady, tray anadahy, ka ty misy hombana; fa miady an- 
tanety, “Sahala ;"” manani-bohitra, “Aza mahfaka.” 

One's a husband, the other's a brother, and there is no one to side with; if 
it's a fight in the field, ‘‘Be equal ;” if it's an attack on a town, ‘Don't 
overcome it." 

5, - Mitolona am-bovo-tany, ha samy mavo. 

Wrestle in the dust, and you're both dirty. . 


26. Attolona anaty rano, ka samy lena. 
restle in the water, and you're both wet. 


BIg fMitolona am-batolampy, ka izay ratsy fihazona no vaky loka. 
Wrestle on the rock, and get a cracked head (or, he who can't hold fast 
gets a cracked head). 


328.- Wy ady tsy tra-mahahery vava. 

‘A dispute that doesn’t affect you makes boastful. 
‘Though it is just possible you could not keep out of it ifit did. 

329.- Ady tsy ahi-mahatratra. 

A dispute not guarded against reaches yourself. 


330.—Ady amin’ adala, ka ny hendry no miala, 
A fight with a fool, the wise will get out of it. 


31... Hendry miady amin’ adala ; ka havazinana no hita. 
Be the wise fight with a fool, and he will get covered with dirt. 
332.— Raha tsy te-hiady aza hianao, tsy maintsy miady raha miaraka 
amin’ Imahaly. 
Though you don’t want to fight, you must fight if you go with Imahaly. 


433-- Raha tia ady aza hianao, raha omen' olona tsy ho tia ady atza ? 
Though you don't like fighting, won’t you fight if somebody gives you 
occasion ? 
34.-/bango aza adala: tzay manendry azy dia tendreny. 
Bon Ibango the simpleton strikes those who strike him. 


335-— Zoy ny aretin’ omby ny teny, ka izay mirehodrehoka no hifindrany. 
A quarrel is like a cattle disease, and it shifts to those who come into con- 
tact with it. 
(2) Lit. hark and spit—hence, to talk loudly, as one who thoughtlessly takes part in 
quarrel. 
6.—My kitoza no tsara mihantona, fa ny teny tsy tsara mihantona. 
Recping (1) does Az4iza good, but makes a quarrel worse. 
(1) Lit, Aagging ; kitdza is meat cut up into strips and hung up to dry. The longer it 
romains fanging tho drier and better it is, 
Compare So. 3 
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337-—My mpiady tsy misy mpampionona dia ho tonga any Antanana- 
‘80. 


Disputers who have no one to reconcile them wili get to Antananarivo. « 
It will end in a great quarrel, and they will be brought to the Capital for trial. 
#38.5,2ezata baka Isondenda, 
lsondénda is like [baka (i.e. they are both bad). 
339.—My foerana no tsy lavorary, ny trano atsimo sy avaratra no m:- 
Sanaratsy. 
cite Tesidence is not the thing, because you can't agree with your neigh. 
ours. 
Lit. because the houses north and south abuse one anther, 
340.—A fody tsy miady amim-bato. 
An egg does'nt fight with a stone. 
341.—Zsy mety raha ny latsaka an-kady indray no manofa-lamba. 
The one fallen into the ditch should not make the challenge. 
Lit. wave Ais mantle in defiance, for he is evidently at a disadvantage, 
# —Aza manirina olon-tsy afaka aina. 
jon't dare one that isn't dead. 
343-—Ady misy hena, ka ny mamoy no liana. 
A quarrel about meat, the one who gives it up is hungry. 
ty Rate ambaka samy lela, avelao hikipaka. 
Ws a fight (x) with tongues, let (them) be skinned. 
Le. let them be skinned by constant action rather than give in to your adversary, 
(1) Lit. a deceiving with each other's tongues. 
Hf, Rate resy samy kary, avelao hisy maty. 
one of two cats is beaten, let there be a death. 
They are both bad fellows and deserve what they get. 
j 6.—Misy ady moa, dia miady ; tsy misy ady, dia ampanga no lazotna. 
there is war, there is war; if there is no war, let the ferns be burnt. 
Le, attend to other business, The bracken is burnt with the dry grass towards the 
end of the dry season, 
.— Hiady, ka hifamahan-tantely P 
{ll you fight, yet fill one another with honey ? 
3 8. leay tsy miady olom.bodo ; fa tzay to-fo mpamosavy. 
ite one that does‘nt fight is a baby ; the one that bears malice is a witch. 
49-420 manao ady am-parimbona. 
jon’t take an unfair advantage. 
Le, by overcoming by force of numbers only, 
450.—Aza manao ady an-tsanga. 
‘Don't be a contentious wrangler. 


51.—Aza atao resy momba ny mahery. 
jon’t let the conquered go with the conqueror. 
52.—Wy Sakalava no miady azon’ ny anjaingin' Imamonjy. 
Fhe Sakalava fight because Tmamonjy has acted the fool. 
53-—Aza manao fon’ ny mpanefy. 
Bare be hard-hearted. 
Lit. have the heart of a smth. 
54.— Saro-babay, ka izay voa aza tezitra. 
t’s quite unintentional, so whoever's hit don’t be angry. 
‘AD apologetic expression, 
5-— Aza manaiki-dany roa, toa dinta, 
$8 "t bite at both ends, like a leech. 
Compare No, 319. 
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356.—Borera sy voantay mitolona, loha no amantarana azy. 
‘A brown beetle and a scavenger beetle struggling, you can only tell them 
by their heads. 
357-—My hofak’ ondry no soa misavily, fa ny teny tsy mba soa misavily. 
A sheep's tail is good to swing, but a dispute isn't good to swing. 
It had better be at rest. Compare No. 336. 
8.- Lany hatoka hoatra ny akoholahy matin’ ady. 
fe has a bare neck (1) like a conquered cock. 
(1) Lit. the nape of the neck is gone. 
359 —Adin’ akoholahy vorom-bato: ny mahery disadisaka, ary ny resy 
torotoro. 
A fight of game-cocks: the conqueror is bruised, and the conquered is 
torn to pieces. 
‘Compare No. 1171. 
360.—A za alao verin’ ny adin-dreni-omby ny adin’ ombilahy. 
Don't let a cow-fight (1) make you lose a bull-fight. 
(1) Or, a fight about a cow or bull; i.e., Don't lose a large thing for a small one, 
. . ° 


369. - Raha ny mamba sy ny voay no miady, dia acka hifandrafitra, 
fa tsy salaka ho tapaka, ary tsy lamba ho rovitra. 
Where crocodiles fight, le them go at it, for they spoil no clothes. 
Against foolish interference in quarrels that don’t concern you, like the preceding. 
‘Mamba and voay ace both names for the crocodile the frst is from the ‘Swahilt, the 
second from the Malayan. 
370.—Toy ny adin’ kisoa, ka vitan’ anjonanjona hiany. 
Trike a pig-ight, a few grunts settle it; or, a little bragging brings it to 
an end. - 
371.—Misalasala, hoatra ny adin-ondrilahy: akorain-tsy mifampi- 
anja ; avela hiany, mifamaky loha. 
Doubtful, like a ram-fight: urged on, they don't toss one another up; 
let alone, they break one another's heads. 
a 372.—Mimonomonona hoatra ny lalitra hianao; miriorio hoatra angi- 
ina. 
You buzz like a fly, and flit about like a dragon-fly. 
Calculated perhaps to make an angry man buzz a litle louder and fit about a little 
er, 
373-—Mitsana-menimenina, hoatra ny vary sosoa voatondraka, na ny 
voangory mipaika. 
To cease murmuring, like boiling rice that has run over, or a voangory 
(beetle) that has knocked itself. 








VI.—Gentleness and Kindness,t and Fierceness, Obstinacy, 
and Churlishness. 


75.—Wy teny malemy mahamora harena.- 
uk words bring wealth. 
Lit, make wealth easy, 
376. - Tsy mba ny akanga hanidina aho, fa ny vorombazaha entina 
amin’ ny tendany. 
I am not a guinea-fowl to fly away, but a duck to be carried by the throat. 
Te. you can do as you please with me ; characteristic of native subservience, 





© Through lending the manuscript of thexe proverbs toa fiend, two pages, including Nos. 
361368, and also No. 374, are unfortunately lost.—EDs. 


+ See on Humility, etc, Chap. xii, and Nos. 1342, 1344, 1360, 1420, 1477, 1342, 
1652, 1959- 
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77.~ Isy mba ny manta hotoazana aho, fa ny masaka efa mikintsana. 
am not the unripe that will need plucking, but the ripe that has fallen off, 
and will therefore give you no trouble and annoyance, Liko the foregoing proverb. 
378.—Zsy mba ny rambony hanamavo ny vodiny ako, fa ny lelany 
hanamandina ny trafony. 
I am not the tail to soil the rump, but the tongue to polish the hump, 
— and make it look sleck and glossy. A good hump means a good ox, 


¥o4 leo lozabe ahombiazana, toy tzay malemy tsy azo. 
fetter be rough and manageable than smooth and unmanageable. 


380.—TZsongoy fon tena, tsongoy fon' olona, fa raha mahalala maha- 
rary ny an-tena, mba mahalala maharary ny an’ olona. 
If you know what hurts yourself, you know what hurts others. 
Lit. Pinch your own heart, pinch the heart of others; if you know what hurts that 
which Belonge to yourself. you know what hurts that which belong to others. 
381.—Vy firaka no tsy mba vola ny lemim-panahiny. 
Lead is not silver because of its softness. 
Said ofa kind soft-hearted man, when comparing him to one of a sterner and hardor 
nature, 
82.—Mify sy molotra, ka ny mahery no afaka aloha. 
‘eeth ae the strong fall out first. 
fis Mangahazo mangidy malemy; ka hanine amin’ ny lemim-pana- 
ny. 
Soft and bitter manioc ; it is eaten because of its softness. 
384.— Wy lozabe maty tsy atrehin-kavana, fa toy ny adrisa, ka manaiki- 
tra ahitra trery. 
The cruel die not in the presence of their friends, but, like the locust, 
they bite the grass alone. 
The adrisa is the female of one of the many kinds of locust. 
Pecty mety raha sady ombilahy no masiaka. 
[t's too bad to be a bull and be fierce too, 
ise, to be doubly fierce. 
86.—- Aza manao vono moka. 
jon’t Kill as you would a mosquito ; 
i.e. easily of privately. 
387.—Mongoy mahefa. 
Crush and Fnich. 
388.—Mamba noana ka tsy mahamasim-panafody (or, tsy tam-pana- 


9 eye 
hungry crocodile whose mouth can’t be shut by a charm. 


$80. Nahoana no ho faly astan-dratsy, toa tsthy? 
are you glad to receive the bad, like a mat? 
it, to have the bad put to you. You are not a mat made for the reception of the 
dirt, Rouso yourself, oppose the wrong, and prevent yourself being soiled by it, 
390.—Ny ésthy no fola-mandefitra, fa ny olona tsy fola-mandefitra. 
A mat breaks in bending, but a man does not break. 
Hence another form, as: 
391.—Zsthy va aho ka ho fola-mandefitra? 
‘Am I a mat to break in bending ? 
‘Le. submission won't hurt me, Yet they say of a quiet peaceable soul: 
2. —Maty manao soa izy, mandefitra vao tapaka. 
le dies in doing good, bending before breaking. 
Pa5 My hitsiny tsy aritra, ny rariny tsy entiny mandefitra. 
quity can’t be kept back, the right can't submit (i.e. to wrong). 
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194: — Aza manotri po manan tisna, ka mandefi-mana-mahitsy. 
jon't repress your wish, and keep back what is right. 

Lit. Don't ‘Dy up in your heart when you have a thing you wish (to do), and endure 
‘what you have whal is straight; i.e. speak out your thought, and don't submit to 
wrong. 

395-—Aza manositosika ny tsy manombika. 
Don’t push these who don't cut pieces off the mat. 

‘When an animal is being cut up, there are frequently poor people (gencrally young chil- 
dren) present who slily cut off some pieces of the worst parts and put them into a bag 
for themselves. Compare Nos. 613, roor. 


196. —Aza miantsambotsambotra toy ny vary kely an-daona. 
Boare dance about like a little rice in the mortar. 
‘Much remains, but a little is soon scattered about by the pestle. Have self-control, A 
little pot is soon hot. 


.—Raha tezitra, toy ny andriana; fa raha mianina, olona hiuny. 
en angry, you are like a prince; but when quiet, you are only a man; 
i.e. a subject, like one of us. 
Having no authority you have no occasion for a display of anger. 
398.—Fo tezitra tsy ananan-drariny. 
‘An angry heart is not possessed of right. 
399-—Zeet-dresaka, hoatra an-dRainitsimaniry. 
‘An angry talker, like Rainitsimaniry. 
.— Tsy nahin’ ny sosoa no mitobaka, fa ny mpandoatra no vinitra. 
ey are not afraid of the rice boiling over, but the cook is in a temper. 
o1.—Zezitra alohan’ ny rariny, ka tsy misy asiana ny hitsiny. 
le is angry before the judgment,! and there is no means of setting him 
straight, 
sg doing him justice. (1) Lit. Ais right or justice. 
gone fo rano mafana: ny tendrom-fo tsy mba namana. 
he heart is like hot water: a quick temper is no friend. 
103.—-_Vahoana no malailay fonosina, toa fary ? 
y do you sting on being wrapped up, like sugar-cane? 
404 Nehoana no saro po an-entana, ka ho sola trery ? 
Pf will you be so obstinate with your burden that you alone will be bald ? 
.e, from the constant carrying of it on your head ; why not get help when you can? 
{of Nahoana no vodi-adin’ ny ditra, ka loha raoky ny nenina indray. 
Why were you the last of the obstinate, and the first of the repentant ? 
406.— Vilany vakin dRainibeboka : ifonana, tsy azo; avela, vita hiany. 
Rainibéboka’s broken pot : if you ask forgiveness (for having broken it), 
you won't get it; if you don’t ask, you get it without. 
Lit, of it as Left, it finishes itself; i.c. the man's anger passes away of itself, and you hear 
no more about it. 
07.—My ditra mahafaly , ary ny kivy mahavery. 
bstinacy leads to death, and self-will to slavery. 
To become a slave is, in Malagasy idiom, ‘fo be lost? (very), 
08.—WVy ditra mameno tanana, fa ny nenina mamarina an-kady. 
bstinacy fills the town, but regret throws down into the ditch (or fosse). 
Deep fosses surround many of the old towns in the central provinces, They were for- 
merly used as a protection in time of war. The self-willed fills the town with his 
noise, but repents of his folly when he is thrown down into the fosse because of his 
obstinacy. 
409-— Ny ditra maha-keli-ray. 
bstinacy makes you a dwarf, 
Lit. Little as to your father, 
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10.—Lzay be ditra be nenina. 
‘uch obstinacy, much sorrow. 


Pi Rake astra no atao, izaho manam-be noho hianao. 
f you will be obstinate, I will be more so. 


412.—Raha baka mahay manorirana hianao, tzaho mba ktrongo tsy 
misy hidirana. 
If you have horns that turn outwards and can give a side thrust, I have 
horns that turn inwards and can prevent you finding an entrance. 
A figure taken from bull-fighting. 


13.—y lehibe entin.ditra, ny hely enli-hiry. 
he great carried away by obstinacy, and the small by self-will. 
giaez Saro tiana toa landy mohaka; ka tana vao misarttaka. 
lard to please (1) like soft silk ; as soon as it is attended to (2) it begins to 
tangle. 
8 Lit, (1) to be loved; (2) és loved, The worst kind of silk, being very soft, is difficult to 
weave, It often happens that the more attention it gets, the more it disarranges 


itself. So with an obstinately disgrecable person ; the more amiable and attentive you 
are, the more unlovable and irritating he becomes, 


415. ~ Alco maty reni-omby toy izay resy tohtka. 
Better have the cow die than let your obstinacy be overcome. 


436.5 Rane zaza sarotra ala nify, aoka ho sosona. 
f the child won't have his tooth out, let him have a double one. 
The consequence of his stupidity. Compare Nos. 422, 1890, 


17.~Raka tsy ny olitra tsy misy maharesy tohika anao. 
athing will conquer your obstinacy but the toothache. 
Lit. the worm, which is supposed to cause it, 


418.—.Aza manao voa mivonto an-ktbo. 
Don’t be like a swollen seed. 
Lit. a seed swelling in the stomach, Don’t bear malice, or treasure up anger. 


419-— Raha an-kasomparana no atao, hoboriako samy try hanana. 
Hfyou are going to be ill-natured (about it) 1'll cut (it of), 60 that neither 
shali have 


420.- Aza manao botratka. 
Don t be self-willed. 





421.—Aza manao an-tenin’ aina. 
Don’t do it with the word of the strong (or /i7e). 
Because you are powerful, don’t obstinately strive to have your cwn way. 


422.- Mananatra ny zaza ary nify, ka ny lamba no ariany, na ny fo 
zaka no enti-mananaira. 
Rebuke a full-grown child, and you must throw away your dress (as if in 
a rage), or you must rebuke with all your heart. 
Compare Nos. 416, 1890. 


423.— Ny latsaka ao am-po tsy hamelona, ha ny an-tendro-molotra no 
lelajina. 
What you have eaten already is enough to kill you, yet you lick what 
comes to your lips again (ie. you are evidently wishing for more). 
Lit. What has got down into the heart will not cause you to live. 
24.- Andriamatoa mihanta ny ditra; faralahy mandatsa ny nenina. 


bstinacy is the self-willed elder brother; regret is the self-upbraiding 
younger one, 
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425.—Mizara hena amin’ ny olo maditra; ka aleo resy hely toy szay 
maintimainty. 
To divide meat with the obstinate ; better have less than your share than 
have it dirty, 
by being thrown about in the general scramble. 
26.—Raha anarin-tsy zaka hianao, tsetsetra no ho an' ny olona, fa 
ésttsttra kosa ho anao. 
If you won’t take advice, there is sorrow for others, but death for yourself. 
27.—Torahan-tsy hanina, By ny sorohitra ambony fasana, 
hrown at but not eaten, like the lark® on the tomb. 
28.— Amboa mitsaba-doharano : tsy hetaheta, fa hasomparana. 
dog going into the spring: it isn’t thirst, but churlishness. 
Cf. “A dog in the manger.” 
29.— Tsivohivohitr’ ankizy ; ka manao soa horavana, 
etiaren's play ; it’s doing good to undo it again. 
430.— Mody tsy sompatra, kanefa mangalatra ny ankondron' ny ma- 


re Ie 
“(You) pretend to be good-natured, yet steal the invalid’s bananas. 


1,—Atoraka indroa, hoatra ny mpinona an-tanan-doza. 
wice struck, like the one who undergoes the poison ordeal and is in the 
hands of (more) trouble. 
432.—Varatra tsy indroa miriatra. 
A thunderbolt doesn’t strike twice, 
and your anger shouldn’t last for ever. 
3-—Masiaka amboa hadivory, ka mandany zara ny tompony. 
‘ave a fierce dog in the ditch, and bid farewell to fortune. 
Lit, st will consume sts owner's share ; its fierceness will prevent the approach of 
friends, referring often to such as may be likely to marry a daughter of the house. 
434-—42za mandrora olon-tsy maimbo, ka hatao mangidy be fofona, 
hoatra ny tongolo tapa-bilany. 
Don’t spit at people that don’t stink, and make them like a broken pot 
full of nasty-smelling onions. 
The natives expoctorate vigorously on passing anything with an offensive smell, but 
they do not think of removing it out of the way. 
135-—Fatotr’ amboan' Igara ; ka aleo maty toy izay ho lasa. 
ngara’s fastening up a dog ; rather let it die than get away. 


436.—Aza manao vorona azon' adala; ka na tsy maty aza, mifohafoha 
0. 





volo. 
Don’t go as the fool does to the bird he has caught; although it isn’t 
killed, it’s next door to it. 
it. sf gets sts feathers ruffled. 
7-— Aza manao hazakazaka arahin-tosika. 
jon’t tell one to go and give him a kick as well. 
Don't add injury to insult. 
8.—Aza mamono biby mora. 
jon't kill a harmless creature (i.e. a snake). 
$395,422 atao fandraka antoanim-fpively aho. 
jon’t make me a chisel to be knocked by the mallet. 
Lit, #0 be waited for, 


0.—Aza manao: “Tsindrio, fa resy; tano, fa azo.” 
jon’t say: “Press on him, he’s beaten; hold him, you have him.’” 
‘A needfal exhortation, and a very characteristic proverb, like the following : 


* Sorohitra, the Madagascar lark, Alauda hova, Hartl. 








// 
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1.—A 2a mandatsa vorona azo. 
jon’t reproach a bird that’s caught. 
442-— Abaro, aidino, hoatva ny ondrin' tlay sarotra. 
Aft up, cast down, as (is done to) the savage fellow’s sheep. 
.— Aza misompan-kava-manana. 
en you have a thing, don’t be ill-natured to friends. 
444.~Aza manao hoe: “Raha ho ahy, mihondrahondra, fa raha ho 
azy, miangora-velona.” 
jon’t say: “‘If for me, let it flourish, but if for him, let it be plucked up 
living." 





Let the branches hang down. 


4460 Azo manao tsingala mahalala ombin-tena. 
jon’t be a water-beetle and know your own oxen. 
.e, Don’t know how to take care of your own things only. ‘The ésingala is a water- 
beetle which is said to be fatal if swallowed by oxen, as happens occasionally when they 
drink water, It causos excruciating pain, if not death, to people who accidentally 
swallow it, See ANNUAL VIL., p. 339- 
Hs Aza mizaha lamba vaky (na rovitra ). 
on’t look at a torn dress. 
Don't look hard at a man’s faults and thus make him ashamed, 
8.—Aza mizery arina an-tava. 
on’t look at the soot on the face. 
ike the foregoing. 
k 449.—Aza manao horirik' Ambohipeno: aleo ho lo toy tzay ho an- 
avana. 
Don't say of it as the people of Ambéhipéno do of their horirtka (edible 
arums): let them rot rather than be given to their friends. 


50.—Aza mandrara homana, toa fody. 
Bone forbid another to eat, like the weaver-finch. 

The Madagascar cardinal-bird, a species of weaver-finch (Foudia madagascariensis, L.), 
is found in large numbers at harvest time and consumes a great deal of the ripe rice, 
just ready for reaping. The male is, during the breeding season, of a brilliant scarlet, 
except the wings. 

451.—Aza atao hala maina, hoatra ny vorondolo; tsy ho hanin-kena, 
ssy hosotroin-dro, fa vonoim-poana. 

Don’t let it be hated causelessly, like the owl; not eaten as meat, not 
drunk as broth, but killed for no object. 

452.—Tsy mety raha an-dafin-drano, ka tsy holakanina, na an-dafin- 
tsaha, ka tsy hotoharana. 

Don't refuse to canoe me over when on the other side of the water, or to 
meet me when on the other side of the field. 

See Chap. iv. Nos. 205, 216, 222, 274, 275, 344, 1746, 1767, 2021. 

J. A. HouLpER. 





(To be continued.) 
‘One number has been accidentally omitted in putting the figures to these proverbs,--EDS. 
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THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN MADAGASCAR, 
WITH SOME REMARKS ON MALAGASY SLAVERY GENERALLY. 


UNDAY, September 27th, 1896, will ever rank as a memorable 
day in the annals of Madagascar, for on it was published in the 
“Journal officiel” a government decree, declaring that “fous les habitants 
de Madagascar sont personnes libres."* Many remembered that just a year 
before, on the last Sunday of September, 1895, General Duchesne and 
his little band of toil-worn troops were gradually closing in on Antana- 
narivo, preparatory to the final act of the campaign, which on the 
following day secured his victory. 

The question of slavery has been under the consideration of the 
French authorities for some months past; and since the vote of the 
Chamber on June zoth last, declaring Madagascar a French colony, 
it has been known that slavery could not exist much longer. During the 
discussion in the Chamber M. Lebon threatened to resign if immediate 
emancipation was voted ; but eventually M. Méline accepted a resolution 
in these words: ‘Slavery being abolished in Madagascar by the fact 
of its being declared a French colony, the Government will take 
measures to secure immediate emancipation.” Many expected that 
some mode for the gradual extinction of the system would probably be 
adopted. A series of propositions to that effect was in fact drawn up 
and published early in the year by M. Le Myre de Vilers. The 
representatives of the French Government here have no doubt carefully 
considered the question in all its bearings, and the result of their 
deliberations has been the publication of this decree of immediate and 
universal emancipation of all slaves within the limits of the new colony, 
which comprises Madagascar and the dependent islands. The secrets 
of the Government were well kept, and no rumours of the coming 
emancipation seem to have been current on the Saturday. Thousands 
woke on Sunday morning (Sep. 27th) believing themselves still slaves, 
and found in a few hours that they were free. The news spread like 
wild-fire, and some slaves claimed their new-found freedom before 

. their owners had even heard of the decree of emancipation. 





ART. 1 —Tous les habitants de Madagascar sont personnes libres. 
Ant. 2.—Le commerce des personnes est interdit. Tout contrat, de quelque forme qu'il 
soit, écrit ou verbal, stipulant vente ou achat de personnes, est nul, ct ses auterrs _seront 
} punis d'une amendo do 500 4 2000 francs, ct d’un emprisonnement de 2 mois Az ans. En cas 
de recidive ces peines seront triplées.—Elles s'appliqueront également a l'officier public 
convaincu ’avoir enregistré le contrat ou prété son concours pour en faciliter I'exécution. 

‘ART. 3.--Le maximum des mémes peines frappera toute personne qui aura us6 de contrainte 

+ pour en entrainer une autre hors de sa province, en vu de la vendre, ct l'officier public qui, 
informs de cette contrainte n'aura pas usé de son pouvoir pour y fae ebstad 

ART. 4 —Les personnes renduo libres par lo bienfait de la présente Inj, mais qui se 
trouvaient auparavant dans la condition d’esclaves, conservent la légitime propriété des biens 

* meubles ou immeublesqu‘llos ont acquis de leurs deniers ou par heritage. —Les immeubles — 
et les meubles subsistant en nature—qu’elles tenaient des libéralités de leurs ancions maitres 
pourront étre repris par ces derniers. 

‘Ant, § —Les personnes rendues libres par lo bienfait de la présente loi, mais qui se 
trouvaient auparavant dans la condition de'esclaves auprés de maitres dont elles désirent ne 
passe séparer, pourront demeurer chez ces anciens maitres, s'il y a consentement réciproque, 

"ART. & La France s‘interdit de frapper surle peuple de Madagascar aucune contribution 
extraordinaire de guerre. Des secours, sous forme de concessions territoriales, pourront étre 
acer" ~nFidtaires dépossddés qui seraient reconaus dans le besoin. 














ji 
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The name of M. Laroche, which is appended to the decree, and who 
acted, it is stated, as ‘‘depositaire des pouvoirs de le Republique Frangaise 
@ Madagascar,” will be handed down to posterity as that of the statesman 
who had the honour, by the stroke of his pen, to break off the fetters 
of slavery from tens of thousands of people in this land. 

Certain steps tending towards this grand consummation have been 
taken in the past. In 1830 Mr. Hastie, acting under the instructions 
of Sir Robert Farquhar, Governor of Mauritius, succeeded in gaining 
the consent of King Radama I. toa treaty abolishing the odious slave- 
trade, which was for many years the cause of untold misery to the 
inhabitants of Madagascar. For several days it seemed doubtful whether 
the king would consent to sign the treaty; but at length the victory 
was won, and Copland describes the joy caused when this fact became 
known to the people. “It is impossible (he says) to give an adequate 
idea of the effect the signing of the agreement produced: thousands of 
natives were assembled round the palace, waiting, with the most anxious 
suspense, the determination of an affair which involved consequences 
of such vast importance to their future welfare. But as soon as the 
happy result was announced, and the British flag hoisted in union with 
that of Madagascar, a burst of transport, the spontaneous tribute of a 
grateful and fecling people to their monarch for the gift of liberty, 
shook the palace, and overpowered the thunder of the cannon which 
were firing on the hill.” 

Another step in the direction of abolition was taken, when Queen 
Ranavalomanjaka II., on June 2oth, 1877, issued a proclamation setting 
free all African slaves (Mozambiques), thousands of whom had, in 
contravention of the British treaty, been secretly imported into the is- 
land. 

But the crowning stroke has now been given to these prelimi- 
nary measvres by the bold and final action of M. Laroche. It has 
been knewn for some time how deeply interested he has been in 
the question; and he will now justly receive the congratulations 
and praises of all liberty-loving people throughout the world. His 
action has shown to all that slavery is intolerable to a free people, 
and that under the laws of the Republic, whose motto is ‘Liberté, 
Egalitt, Fraternité,” the distinction between slave and freeman cannot be 
allowed to exist. 

The moment was well chosen for the publication of this decree. 
There has been, no doubt, on the part of many well-to-do owners, 2 
sullen opposition to any interference with such a time-honoured and 
deeply-rooted institution as domestic slavery. Indeed to many of the 
people it seemed almost inconceivable how they could live at all without 
their slaves. Who, for example, would dig the rice-fields, or fetch the « 
water from the spring, or gather the fuel, or cook the rice? This is 
all very natural, and none can deny that much temporary inconvenience 
(not to use much stronger words) must certainly result from sudden 
emancipation. The action of the French Government, therefore, has 
distinctly a tendency to increase the discontented classes, already, atas! 
far too numerous. ‘Still, there are, on the other hand, certain considera- 
tions that seem to have made the moment actually chosen for the 
publication of the decree an auspicious one. The minds of; the peonle 
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were much disturbed by the continuance of rebellion and brigandage 
in so many of the country districts; they were also greatly alarmed by 
hearing that all these disturbed districts were to be placed under military 
law, and that the French forces were to be largely increased; they had 
also fora long time past been expecting some measure dealing with 
slavery. Thus, amid the general fear and unrest, the excitement caused 
by the publication of the decree of emancipation has not been so great 
as it might have been at another time; and before men have well 
recovered from their surprise, their minds will have become accustomed 
to the new condition of things. 

It is well at the present time to take a general survey of this ancient 
institution of domestic slavery. Its origin is lost in the dim past ; but 
we can easily see how the number of the slaves was constantly being 
increased. Reduction to slavery was in old times a punishment attached 

eto certain crimes, such, for example, as treason. Debtors too were 
eoften sold into slavery; and the wives and children of criminals were 
often made slaves. But the great increase in the slave population of 
eImérina took place during the reigns of King Radama I., and Queen 
Ranavalona I (i.c. between 1810 and 1861). During the reign of the 
* latter especially, large military expeditions were sent almost every dry 

« Season ; and these were little better than slave-raids, and thousands of 
captives were brought back as booty. The proportion of slaves to free 
persons in Antananarivo is said to have been two to onc; but the 
“proportion gradually lessened as we got farther from this centre of 
population, and in more remote districts the bulk of the people were 
free. 

It is only fair to the Malagasy people to say that, speaking generally, 
the lot of their slaves was not a hard one. This is proved by the fact 
that slaves have been known to abstain from freeing themselves, though 
well able to do so. On the whole, they were kindly treated by their 

+ owners, and were better off than many poor free people. Many were 
regarded almost as members of the family. Still, one might often hear 
*of cases of harsh treatment ; wives were separated from their husbands, 
and children taken from their parents. One wealthy man, now dead, 
»was commonly reported to have killed a slave annually as a sacrifice in 
the unlucky month of Alakaosy. 
+ The children of slave women belonged to the owners of the mothers, 
and no slave had any true legal right to property. A common phrase 
used to express the rights of the slave-owners was: ‘‘Akondronay no ho 
mamoa, ka azonay anaranam-po" (‘Our banana-tree bears fruit, and we 
can enjoy it to the full”). In spite of this, however, many slaves did, 
as a matter of fact, become owners not only of moveables, but also of 
‘lands and houses, and, strange to tell, a slave might himself own a 
«slave. Indeed it is said that at times there have been slaves of the 
slaves of slaves, to the third or fourth remove. 

Curious cases of subdivision often arose after the death of an owner; 
sand a single slave might be partly owned by three or four people. A 
servant in one of the mission families once asked permission to be 
* absent for a day, for, she said, “Mother is to be divided to-morrow” ! 

Contact with Europeans has done much to prepare the way for 
emancipation, The regular payment of wages, for example, has 
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gradually so affected the ideas of the people, that even large slave- 

owners have often been compelled to pay wages to their own slaves. * 
Then it was impossible for the people to come into daily contact with 

Europeans without learning much as to their notions of freedom and 

of their detestation of slavery in every form. The acceptance of 

Christianity by so many of the people has also had a softening influence. 

The Church of course recognised no distinction between slave and 

free, but welcomed all to its membership. Slave-dealers were, in a 

meeting of the Imérina Congregational Union, in June, 1871, declared 
to be ineligible for church-membership. Slaves have often been chosen 

as pastors, or deacons, of churches of which their owners were members. « 
The children of slaves have been taught in the same schools as the 

children of free people. A gradual breaking down of the distinction 

has thus been going on for years.* 

At the same time, however, it must be said that there have been no 
signs of willingness on the part of Christian people generally to allow + 
the question of emancipation to be considered. Missionaries who have 
raised their voice against the evil system of slavery, as for example, Mr. 
Houlder, when lecturing in the College on the Pastoral Epistles, incurred 
no slight odium. An address by Mr. Joseph S. Sewell in 1876 also 
caused great excitement and indignation for a time. The venerable 
Isaac Sharp, during his visit in 1879, caused great uneasiness to many, 
not by what he really said. but by what the natives were afraid he would 
say. Just before one of his addresses some native pastors went privately 
to the missionary who had undertaken to translate for him, and said, 
“If Mr. Sharp says anything about slavery, be sure not to translate it.” 
The missionary replied, “Mr. Sharp is many years older than I am, and I 
am sure he is a wise man. Whatever he says I shall certainly translate.” 
However, the much dreaded address passed off with but the slightest 
reference to the delicate question. Only three or four years ago a 
missionary belonging to the Society of Friends was hissed in a large 
meeting of representatives of the churches because he simply asked 
them as Christian people to examine the Bible for themselves, and try 
to ascertain what it teaches about slavery. The only known instance of 
a native Christian proposing any measure for dealing with the matter 
was that of a Vonizbngo pastor, who, on being reasoned with by his 





* The following carefully-written statement from the pen of Mr. Joseph S. Sewell, in 1876, 
well illustrates the mode in which Christianity influenced: the lot of ‘the slaves: “Among the 
Christian population, an leed, among a much wider circle still (for the power of public 
opinion, influenced by janity, reaches far beyond those who are true Christians), the 
condition of the slave has, in many directions, beon greatly improved during the last few years. 
Formerly, marriage was a rare thing among them, and connections were made and unmade « 

‘much according to the will of the master; now, where Christian influence has reached, 
their marriages arc as much respected as those of others; formerly, much less care was taken 
in reference to food and clothing and the ordinary comforts of life than is now the case; and 
the care which a master should exercise over his slaves, as regards both secular and religious 
instruction, together with advice as to his kind and Christian treatment of them, is frequently 
dwelt upon by the native preachers in their Sabbath services. From interested motives the 
slave children are often sent to school, in the hope that those who have learned to read and 
write, and especially the girls who have learned to sew, may prove far morc usoful to their 
masters and mistresses than would have been the case without this knowledge. Several of 
the native preachers are slaves, and some of them are much respected by the congregations to 
which they belong ; and by the almost unanimous voice of representatives from the various 
churches of Imerina, at their half-yearly meeting in Junc, 871, it was decided that no one 
who makes his livelihood by the traffic in slaves can be admitted into church-fellowship.”” 
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missionary on the sin of one child of God treating another as his slave, 
proposed that slaves who were known to be children of God should be 
set free, but that the children of the Devil should be held in slavery! 
The few Christians who, in obedience to conscience, liberated their 
slaves have suffered much social persecution in consequence. 

Little credit, therefore, belongs to the native Christian communities 
for their attitude towards this question. The power that has dealt the 
death-blow to the evil system has not come from the awakened consci- 
ence of the native Christians, but as a law published by their new rulers, 
and as a consequence of Madagascar having become a French colony. 
At the same time the previous uneasiness that existed proved that the 
consciences of many were at work; and thousands to-day acknowledge, 
at least to themselves, that the extinction of slavery was a just and much- 
needed reform. 

It is too early to estimate at all accurately the effects of this deeree of 
emancipation. It may for a time be a dead letter in many parts of the 
country, and may even increase the difficulties of the French in their 
endeavours to make good their claims over some of the outlying tribes. 
But in Imerina, and near all the larger ports, where French Residents 
and troops are placed, the decree will be effective at once. The decisive 
action has been taken ; the solution of the difficulty has not been spread 
over a term of years ; at one blow the fetters have been struck off from 

-about a million of people, and it is not easy to conceive what power 
could again rivet them on the limbs of the emancipated slaves. Let us 
hope these multitudes of freedmen will show some sense of gratitude to 
their liberators, and will make good use of their newly-acquired liberty. 


Wii1am E. Cousins. 


THE ZANAKANTIRA TRIBE : 
ITS ORIGIN AND PECULIARITIES, 


ANY of the readers of the ANNUAL will remember the leading part 
taken by the tribe known by the name of Zanakantitra in the out- 
tage at Arivonimamo on 22 November, 1895; and very often was the ques- 
tion asked: Who are these Zanankantitra ? To those whose work is to the 
west of Antananarlvo the name is familiar enough, though probably 
many of these even do not know the origin ofthe tribe. I have therefore 
been interested in making inquiries on this subject from those likely 
to know; and the information obtained I have embodied in the follow- 
ing article. I cannot indeed vouch for the correctness of all the details, 
though I believe them to be generally true; and I have much pleasure 
in placing it in the hands of the editors of the ANNUAL, who have done so 
much to add to our knowledge of things pertaining to Madagascar. 
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At the time when the division took place between the Andriana and 
Hova, the forefathers of the Zanakantitra were among the Andriana;* 
but at their own request they were considered to be Hova, and they resi- 
ded in the neighbourhood of the Ankdratra mountains. Many years, said 
to be 150, before the time of Andrianampdinimérina, father of Radama I. 
(1810—1828), there lived a man by name Rafénitra; he hada large family 
of children. Among these was a son named Andriantsihanika; he re- 
moved to Fandravazana, to the north of Ankaratra, where he married. For 
many years, however, he had no children, and it was not until he and his 
wife were both well advanced in years that they had one son born to 
them ; this boy was called Rabémazava. The neighbours, on the other 
hand, called him Zanakantitra, or ‘child of the aged ones.’ Rafenitra 
and his wife lived to a great age, and their son, Rabemazava, married and 
settled at Ambdhijanadralambo, near to the river Katsaoka. He had nine 
children—eight boys and one girl—and as they grew up, passers-by 
pointed with their lips, as is the custom of the Malagasy, and said: “That 
is where the Zanakantitra live.’ The eight brothers, we are told, treated 
their one sister with great harshness, almost as if she was their slave, 
sending her on all their errands. In consequence of this treatment she 
became very thin and weakly, much to the grief of her father. One eve 
ning, it is said, she was sent by her brothers to work their sweet-potato 
fields ; the night became very thick and foggy, with the result that she 
could not find her way home, but remained in the fields all night. At this 
her father was very angry, and made it a law in his family, for children 
and grand-children and their descendants alike, that the girls should not 
be sent any more to work in the sweet-potato fields. I am told that itis 
only in recent years that this custom has been to some extent relaxed. 

But it was not only in this particular that the women of this tribe 
were treated with more consideration than is the case in many other 
tribes, for it has long been the custom that work usually done by women 
has been done by men, for instance, watching the silk-worms, weav- 
ing, rice-planting, etc. There is a proverb which says: ‘‘Adaladala tuy 
ny lchilahin' ny Zanakantitra: sodokan-dravehivavy ka mamboly vomanga 
lehilahy ;" this may be translated as follows: ‘‘Foolish people like the 
men of the Zanakantitra tribe: they are befooled by the women, and 
men work the sweet-potato fields.”” 

Rabemazava (Razanakantitra) and his wife, like their parents before 
them, lived to a great age; they were buried at Ambohijanadralambo, where 
their grave is still shown; their remains, it is said, are yet occasion- 
ally ‘turned over,” and have new /ambat put round them. In their life- 
time they were, like father Abraham of old, very particular that their 
children and grandchildren should not marry out of the family, and so 
wives or husbands, as the case might be, were secured for them from 
thir relations living at Fandravazana or in Ankaratra. To their credit 
it should be recorded that the members of this tribe have always been 
noted for their faithfulness to the marriage vow ; divorce has been com- 
paratively rare among them, and to this probably should be attributed 





© The Andriana are the noble clans, six in number, and are descendants of ancient sove- 
roigns of Imerina; the Hova are all the rest of the free people. In the widest meaning of 
the word, the Andriana are also Hova, as distinguished from other tribes, as the Bétsiléo, etc. 
+ Cloths, usually of dark-red silk. 
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not only their rapid increase in number, but also the fact that as a tribe 
they are noted for the strength and robustness of the individuals compo- 
sing it. 

Upto the time of Andrianampoinimerina this tribe increased in num- 
bers very rapidly, and gradually extended its borders, sometimes by 

« peaceable means, but more often by warlike ones ; they were very brave 

in war, and none were able to stand before them. The following is a 
list of well-known towns in Ambédirano, where they have always been 
numerous, and in some of which they are almost the only inhabitants : 
Fénoarlvo, Ambéhimarina, Ambéhimasina, Ikélivody, Ambéhibéahangy, 
Miakétsorano avaratra, Ambddiranokély, Tsimatahoddza, Ambdtomi- 
tsangana, Vinanindny avaratra, Ambohitrambo, Ambéhiboldlona, Ambdhi- 
trantenaina, Amboanana, Andavabato andréfana, Andréfan’ Ankaratra. 

Of course, like all the rest of Madagascar in those days, the Zanak- 
antitra believed in idols; though, as is well known, the first idol posses- 
sed by this tribe was named Ramatsdtso (‘Insipid’) and was kept 
by a man named Ikétomainty, living at Ambdhiborona, a well-known 
place some three hours west of Antananarivo. When he died the idol was 
taken to Ambohimarina, near to Fenoarivo, and its name was changed 
to Imah{tsinandriamanitra, i.e. ‘The true one of God;’ and although 
they had several idols, they are all described as being connections of 
this one, as one informant says; ‘‘Kanefa toa sampan’ Jmahitsinandria- 
manitra ihany ireny.”” Subsequently their most famous one was called 
Rafdhitanana, literally, ‘Short-handed,’ figuratively, ‘One who does not 
take other people’s property,’ or Ravolélona, i.e. ‘The cherished one.’ 
It is said that the wood from which it was made was taken from Fara- 
hantsana, the famous falls on the river Ikopa. to the north-west of the 
Capital; it had a human head, but the body of an animal ; it was covered 
with red cloth, ornamented with beads, and anointed with honey and 
castor-oil. Very frequently small pieces of the wood of which the idol 
was made would be taken as a charm and given to members of the tribe 
who were going on a journey or were rengaged in any dangerous work ; 
and then, when it was nearly all gone, the idol would be renewed by wood 
fetched again from Farahantsana. Ravololona was thought to be a very 
powerful gun-charm ; those who had it in their possession believed 
that not only had it power to prevent the guns of their enemies 
from going of, but even if they chanced to go off, they would be entire- 
ly ineffective, and thus they would be able to gain easy possession of 
any place they attacked. When this tribe was going out on a warlike 
expedition they procured an ‘‘dmby vélon-tdkatra,” that is, a bullock nei- 
ther black nor red, but dun-coloured, and then the heads of their spears 
and the blades of their hatchets, with all their other warlike implements, 
were stuck into it while alive; because they thought that any weapons 
smeared with blood were pleasing to Ravololona, obtained his favour, and 
so were effective in warfare. 

They also believed that Ravololona had power to heal ; according to the 
belief of this tribe all diseases were the result of being bewitched, and 
+then, if they came to the idol, they would be cured, unless they had done 
something forbidden by it. They did not believe that Ravololona had 
power to bewitch, only that it could prevent others from bewitching them, 
or, if they were bewitched, could heal them. As I have said, this tribe 
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has always been famous for the sound constitution and general good health 
of its individual members. Of course there are many things which this tribe 
may not touch or have in their possession ; goats, for instance, are entirely 
forbidden, even the name may not be pronounced by them; and if one 
passes by, they think that there is sure to be a water-spout. Lemons, onions, 
snails, and many other things are in the same category of things fddy or ta- 
booed. Any one eating onions was, according to their opinion, sure to 
become a leper; of late years, when they have seen many of their tribe 
eating them without becoming lepers, the old people say; ‘‘Vonéon’ ny 
odim-Bazaha ireny,” which may be translated thus: “They are filled with 
(that is, fortified or protected by) the charms of the foreigners.” 

All accounts agree in saying that many of the customs of the Zanak- 
antitra will compare favourably with those of some of the other tribes ; they 
are not oppressors of the poor, and they have few robbers or highwaymen 
among them. They have always been famous for hospitality; a stranger 
is always sure of obtaining a night’s lodging, and is never allowed to 
pay for his food. It is said that if a spade were left in the field over- 
night, its owner would be sure to find it there on the following morning. 
At the same time they are somewhat uncouth, and not very respectful one 
to another, and are not given to making apologies. I am told that the 
common expression: ‘‘Mbay /dlana, témpoko é,” which may be translated : 
“Please let me pass,” or, “Pray excuse me,” is seldom if ever heard among 
them. 

Again, I am told that they are about the dirtiest tribe in Madagascar, 
which is saying a good deal; they will sometimes go for a year with- 
out bathing. Their houses are very small and dirty, generally left unplas- 
tered, whether inside or out, and although mats are spread on the floor, 
it is often almost impossible to say whether there are any or not. The 
clothing of the people is on a par with their houses; very often their 
Jambas are not washed at all, but are simply allowed to wear out; they 
laughingly ask : “What wears them out so much as washing them ?” 

There are a number of large markets in the district occupied by this 
tribe, and these used to be scenes of frequent disturbance, not indeed 
between members of the tribe, but if any of this tribe were attacked or 
defrauded by outsiders, then all their fellows came to the rescue, for 
there is a very strong bond of union among the different members of the 
Zanakantitra, and they were never known to be beaten in any dispute 
or conflict with other tribes. To those whom they conquered no mercy 
was shown, their houses were destroyed, and all who fell into their hands 
were killed. When there is any large assembly of this tribe, such as a 
kabdry* or famadihana { there is always great alarm in the district, for 
their young men often join together in bands and become the terror of 
neigbourhood. 

‘he Zanakantitra have never been great traders, nor have they been 
in the habit of travelling to distant parts of the island ; their motto might 
be: ‘I dwell among my own people.” They are of the farming class; 
they cultivate the soil, breed cattle, pigs, etc., and as the are very penu- 
tious and spend very little, they become, for Malagasy, very rich; I am 





© A public assembly for political or tribal purposes. 
+.A ceremony ‘observed when transferring the corpses of ancestors or relatives to a new 
tomb, or when wrapping the corpses in new sik cloths ; seo ANNUAL XVI.y py 406 ef eq. 
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told that those who are thought to be of the very poor could easily pro- 
duce forty dollars or more. But a stranger has no means of knowing 
their condition ; for, judging from appearances, they are all alike poor. 
One of my informants says that once he met a man whom he thought to be 
very badly off, so, taking compassion upon him, he gave hima small piece 
of money of the value of perhaps a halfpenny. The man received the 
money with many thanks; but judge of my informant's surprise when, on 
+ the following day, he saw him putting out fifty dollars at interest ! 

“There is another man I know,” says my informant, “who lives at Am- 
boanana; when I first knew him and his wife they were evidently very 
poor, and just kept a few fowls, but now they are quite rich; they have 

« thirty slaves, two or three pots full of dollars, and a lot of rice-fields. In 
the weekly market I see them buying a piece of meat, of the very worst 
quality, for less than twopence, and they laugh at one for being willing 
to spend sixpence over some good meat. They have buried 500 dollars 

‘in the ground to precede them into the spirit-land (Ambdndrombé). 
The rest will be divided among their children.” These are fair speci- 
mens of the character of this tribe, as regards money or property ; but 
when there is anything affecting their honour, they will give money to 
any extent. 

ery early in their history the Zanakantitra were subject to Andrfan- 
ténimamo, king of Arivonimamo; but when Andrianampoinimerina 
was establishing his power, some of their leading men went and made their 
submission to fim. But it is said that when this famous king came 
west with his army, he was opposed by the Zanakantitra. He, however, 
easily repulsed them, upon which they said: ‘It is the wish of Ravolo- 
lona that this king should reign over us.” 

When the fortifications at Ambéhimanga were being made, this tribe 
fought with the people of Imerina as to who should go and do this work ; 
the latter were beaten, and they were driven out of all the towns occupied 

eby the Zanakantitra. Subsequent to this, when the first Radama had 
established his power, and the names of all the men in Imerina were 
being written down for the purpose of building the large house at Iséanie- 
rana, the Zanakantitra were very crafty, making out their numbers to 

» be only 830, though they were really many more. And from that time to 
the present they have always been very averse to having theirnameswritten 
down for government purposes, and the authorities at the Capital have 
been equally unwilling to press them very closely in this matter. At 
the time of the outrage at Arivonimamo, in November, 1895, one great 
inducement used to unite all in resisting the French was the cry that the 
names of all, men and women alike, were to be written down; of course 

. the idea was that they would have to do fdnompéana (enforced service) for 
the French. 

It remains now only to tell of the reception given by this tribe to the 
Gospel, or ‘the praying,’ as it is called. When Ranavalona IJ. came to 
the throne and issued her kadary saying that she was going ‘to pray,’ 
all the people took this as a command that they also were ‘to pray.’ 
And when the order was given that the idols were to be burnt, al 
Ambodirano assembled at Mazavatokana, near Ambéhimandry, to hear 
it read. When the Zanakantitra heard this, they are said to have been 
almost dumfounded, so astonished were they at this command. It can- 
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not be said with any certainty whether Ravololona was burnt or not. 
One of my informants is firmly convinced that it was not; he believes 
that they pretended to burn it, but that something else was burnt in its 
stead. At any rate, within a very short time, either this idol or another 
like it was certainly in existence, and all the customs connected with 
its worship, if worship it can be called, were re-established; the only 
difference being that they were done in secret instead of openly. Yet 
while this was true, if there was anything that very much troubled the 
people, like a great epidemic of sickness, or the two recent wars, the 
idol was publicly shown, and the rites connected with it were openly 
performed, so that all could take part in them. It is also quite true that 
the house where the idol was kept was never destroyed, but remained 
until the tinte of the disturbance which took place at the end of 1895. 
During all these years the people, who were thus trusting and believing 
in their idol, were making outward profession of Christianity, and would 
have assumed an air of great indignation if any one had expressed doubt 
of the reality of this profession. 

Not long after the burning of the idols many churches were establisbed 
in the towns occupied by the Zanakantitra; among these were the 
following: Ambohibololona, Amboanana, Andavabato (west), Manala- 
Jondo, and Isaha. These have always been important places in the dis- 
trict under the care of the F.F.M.A. As in other parts of Imerina, at 
one time large numbers attended at these places; we might very easily 
have been deceived and have thought that the Gospel was having it all 
its own way ; but it was réally far from this, and it must be confessed 
with sadness that many of the church members, and some even of the 
preachers, were secretly believing in Ravololona and, so far as they 
dared, joining in the old customs connected with its worship. Those 
who were most acquainted with the district best knew how very few 
ofthese people really accepted the Gospel, and how very far from 
worthy of being called Christian the bulk of them were. In later years 
the numbers attending the chapels were very much reduced. 

T have alluded to the dislike this tribe had to having their names 
written down, and for years they were very unwilling to let their 
children learn in the schools. It was looked upon as a species of 
fanompoana; a certain number, they thought, must learn, so that it 
could be said that they had schools; so a number in each town were 
deputed to learn, and were paid for it. I am assured on the best 
authority that it was no uncommon thing for children to be paid ten, 
twenty, and even thirty dollars for learning in the schools! Of later 
years, however, there has been a great change, and some of the largest 
schools in the district under the care of the F.F.M.A. have been in the 
towns occupied by the Zanakantitra, and, as a rule, their children have 
shown remarkable aptitude for learning. 

My task is now nearly finished, but I am sure the editors will allow 
me a closing paragraph. I have alluded to the fact of its being doubt- 
fal whether Ravololona was really burned or not, but however that may 
have been, either it or its successor was soon believed in as much as ever, 
and its supposed power acknowledged, though secretly. On Saturday, 
November 23, 1895, the day after the outrage at Arivonimamo, all 
disguise was thrown off, and throughout a large district it was proclaimed, 
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in words to the following effect: ‘We have no God but Ravololona.” 
Numbers, who for years had been in the habit of attending a place of 
worship, while secretly acknowledging this idol, now appeared in their 
true colours, and made an end of all sham. In the words of one of my 
informants, on this Saturday the shouts of the Zanakantitra echoed 
almost through all Imerina to the effect that ‘the praying’ was no more, 
and Ravololona only was God. But, adds my informant, it was like 
an egg fighting with a stone, for their rejoicing was very short-lived ; 
in their fury and their folly they went out to meet the French soldiers, 
and at Antsdhavdla they had a fair opportunity of testing their idol in 
that which was, as we have said, supposed to be its peculiar power, the 
preventing the guns of the enemy from going off. In this fight (Sunday, 

lovember 23) they were utterly defeated; some of their number, 
approaching the French, held up their /améas to catch the bullets, with 
what result we need not say. On two or three other occasions they 
joined issue with the French, always with the same result; then the 

anakantitra themselves confessed that the god which they served was 
not able to deliver them, they acknowledged that they were beaten, and 
that hopelessly and, so far as Ravololona was concemed, for ever. The 
Zanakantitra cast it off, would have it no more; before the French 
issued the command for its destruction, it had already been destroyed, 
for it was no longer believed in, and so their command was unnecessary. 
Hardly ever, I should suppose, has there been a more public and 
palpable manifestation in Madagascar of the utter futility of the trust in 
idols than there was at that time. 

Before the murder of the Johnsons, not even the Queen was honoured 
as was Ravololona, the god of the Zanakantitra, but within a week from 
the time of their death, those who had been the first to believe in and 
honour it were the first to acknowledge its worthlessness, and that for 
all these years they had been trusting it in vain. It was the Zanakan- 
titra who, inspired, as they thought, by Ravololona, murdered the 
Johnsons 5 if it had not been for their death, this idol would most likely 

ave been still trusted and believed in. So we have already abundant 
proof that they did not die in vain. 
Henry E. Crare. 
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A NATIVE MALAGASY LYRIC. 


HE Malagasy are a music-loving race, and from ancient times 
they have had their wandering minstrels and their favourite 
songs. One may often see by the roadside, or on the outskirts of a 
crowded market, one of these minstrels, with his rude guitar (the lokdnga), 
laying a simple accompaniment to his song. The twang of the music 
is sure to draw a crowd, and many reward the musician by giving him 
a small present of money. The music is simple and monotonous, 
and not very attractive to Europeans; but there is a softness and 
plaintiveness about it that seems greatly to move the hearts of the 
natives. The songs used by these wandering minstrels are not arranged 
according to any strict laws of metre, and rhymes scarcely ever occur in 
them. The nearest forms of poetry known to them are found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Lines of about the same length are used, and 
phrases are balanced one against the other, as in the parallelisms of 
Hebrew poetry, Concise figurative expressions are chosen, many of 
them taken from old proverbs and familiar sayings. 

A specimen of these popular native lyrics was printed in a recent 
number of the ‘‘Gazety Malagasy,” and I give it here with a translation, 
thinking some readers of the ANNUAL may be pleased to see what kind 
of songs are most attractive to the people of Madagascar. 

I have not tried to keep strictly to any metre, but have done my best 
to use such English expressions as seem to me to correspond with the 
style of the native composition. 

W. E. Cousins. 


THE FATHERLESS CHILD. 


1. Mandrenesa, ho’ aho, rey olona, 1. Hear me, I say, O ye people, 


Mihainoa, ho’ aho, rey vahoaka: 

‘Zany loza mpanjé ny olona, 

Fahorian’ izay tsy an-dray ; 

Fa ny manan-dray, ka zaza mi- 
hanta, 

Ny eo reny, ka zaza miangola : 

Fa ny tsy an-dray, fitenin’ ny 
olona ; 

Ny lavi-dreny, ataony faniraka ! 


Mahantra, ho’ aho, ny hazo bos 
na, 

Mitoetra amboni-vato tsy maitso ; 

Maniry indray, ka tsy lava, 

‘Zany no zaza kamboty | 


Rovi-damba ririnina, 
Mosarem-pahavaratra ; 
Mandeha tsy misy mpiahy, 
Tonga tsy misy mpitsetra ! 


3 


Listen, I’ say, all ye crowds : 

This is the direst of evils, 

The lot of the fatherless child. 

For they who have fathers are 
cared for, 

And they who have mothers, 
indulged ; 

But the orphan is every one’s butt, 

And becomes like the slave of 
all masters. 

How wretched, I say, is yon 


shrub, 
Perched on bare rock, with no 
greenness ; 
It grows, but becometh no taller, 
Such, my friends, is the lot of the 
- orphan. 
In winter his dress is all tattered, 
Inharvest by hunger he’s pinched; 
On a journey he has no com- 


panion, 
At nightfall no welcome he meets. 
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Vitsika nanara-kitay izy, 
+Ka mangingina irery tsy an- 
tanin-dray : 
Hariva aty an-tanin’ olona, 
Ory tsy misy mijery. 


Zana-borona anosin-drano izy, 
Kely nilaozan-dreny, zareo ; 
Ka miherikerika irery, 

Mijaly tsy misy mitsetra. 


Ory izy, rey tany aman-danitra ! 

Ory izy, Andriananahary ! 

Fa tsy an-dray fahakely izy, 

Ka velon-tsy misy mpiahy. 

Ho tomaratra ny andro atsina- 
nana, 

Handondona ny orana atsimo, 

Hikotroka indray ny any andre- 
fana: 

Hotsaroany izy tsy an-dray. 


Dia hisento onena ny fony, 
Tsy ilaozan’ izay fahoriana, 
Tsy ialan’ izay fijaliana 

Eto ambanin’ ny rahona. 


Ary ho tsinana ny volana andre. 
fana, 
Ho fenomanana ny atsinanana ; 
Hotsaroany ny manan-dray, 

Ka hangoraka indray re ny fony'! 


Fa kely fizoin’ ny mafy, 
Tsy mahita izay fifaliana, 

Tsy mahalala izay fravoana ; 
Fa ny mijaly hiany no fantany t 


Mitapitapy toa voron-kely na- 
tiana, 

Main-tenda toy ny omby any an- 
kay; 

Dia tsy manana andro tsy ija- 
liana, 

Fa miferinaina isan’ andro. 

Maraina, mifoha, misento ; 

Hariva, hatory, mitsetra ; 

Zezehan’ ny tsiahin’ ny lasa, 

Tongoavan’ ny hita ho avy | 





5. 
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Like ants that are clinging to 
firewood, 

He's alone in a land not his own ; 
Evening comes, he’s alone among: 
strangers, 
Woe begone, 
or cheer. 
He is like a small bird on an 

island, 
Forsaken, while young, by its 
dam ; 
In solitude, gazing around him, 
He suffers with no one to cheer. 
Oearth and heaven, howwretched ! 
O Lord our Creator, how sad! 
For fatherless even in childhood, 
He lives, but has none for his stay. 
The morn is all bright with the 
sunrise, 
The storm loudly peals in the 
south, 
The west too resounds with the 
thunder ; 
His fatherless lot he bemoans. 
His heart shall still sigh in his 
sorrow, 
And trouble shall cling tohim still, 
He never knows freedom from 
torture 
Beneath these sad cloud-sha- 
dowed heavens. 
The new moon appears in the west, 
The full moon shines bright in 
the east ; 
He bethinks him of those who 
have fathers, 
Andonce more deplores his sadlot. 
He is young, but o’ertaken by evil, 
He sees nought that can brighten 
his lot, 
py, is by him never tasted ; 
‘o suffer is all he can know. 
Like a cast-away bird he's in 


without comfort 


fear, 

With parched throat, like an ox 
on the moor ; 

He has never a day without pain, 

But unceasingly breathes out 
his sigh. 

As he wakes in the morning, he 


sighs ; 

As he lies down to sleep, he must 
froan s 

All’burdened by thoughts of the 


past, 
And by foresight of woes yet to 
come, 
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14. Ory izy, rey vahoaka! 


Mijaly izy, rey olona ! 
Koa manafatra izay velona, 
Sy mandatsa ny tenany koa. 


15. Mba ho fantatry ny any aoriana, 


Sy tay ho hadinon’ izay ho avy, 
‘any velona tsy an-dray 
Ny tsy ary no tsara kokoa. 


16, Ko’ ary hanao ahoana ? 


Fa tsy afa-misondrotra an-dra- 
hona, 

Tsy vanon-kisitrika an-tany, 

Ka tery tsy maintsy mitondra. 


17. Akohokely latsaka an-kady izy, 


Hiantso, tsy misy mandreny ; 
Hanidina, tapaka elatra ; 
Hijanona, mitondra mafy | 


18. Avoko an-tampon-tanety izy, 


Ka manjavonjavona irery, 
Sakafon-jaza mandalo : 
Velona, fa manana aina! 


19. Eny, ho’ aho, rey olona! 


Eny, ho’ aho, rey vahoaka ! 
Mafy raha samy velona, 
Mangidy taba samy miaina, 


20. Ory izy, rey tany aman-danitra, 


Mijaly ‘izy, rey vahoaka man- 
dalo | 


Todiho izy, ka iantrao, 
Aza ariana, fa mba tsinjovy ! 


a1. Nony mihira ny manan-dray, 


Nony mifaly ny manan-dreny ; 
Izy kosa mifia-dranomaso, 
Izy kosa mijaly manokana. 


22. Izy ka maizim-bolana irery, 


Ho faty hamihina ahitra irery ; 
Ho lasa tsy atrehin dray ! 
Veloma, rey tany ama-monina! 


14. 


15. 


16, 


18, 


20, 


ai. 


22. 


How wretched he is, O ye crowds! 
Ye people, what pain he must 
feel 


He would plead now with all 
humankind, 

And still would repeat his sad 
moan.— 

That they who come after may 
know, 

And future ones may not forget, 

For yon wretched, fatherless lad 

’Twere better he ne'er had been 


rm. 
What then, alas! can be done? 
He cannot climb up to the clouds, 
Nor hide away under the sod, 
But still must he carry his load. 


Like a chicken fallen into the 
fosse, 
He cries, but there’s none to 


reply; 
He would fly, but his wing is all 
crushed ; [lot ! 
If he stays, how distressing his 
Like avdéo* growing out on the 
moor, 
In lonely obscurity hid, 
He’s a meal for a child that may 


ass ; 

Alt his life is, alas! a vain show. 

Yes, to you, © ye people, I speak ! 

Yes, I say it to you, 6 ye crowds ! 

That this of all tote is the worst, 

The bitterest known among men. 

fo) earth and heaven, how wretch- 
ed! 

Passers-by, will ye feel for his 

in 


pain ? 

Throw on him your pitying glance, 
O cast him not off, but behold ! 
Whilst they who have fathers 


may sing, 

And they who have mothers 
rejoice 3 

He for his drink has but tears, 


And must bear his sad lot all 
alone, 

In a moonless night he must 
wander, 

And in death, all alone hug the 


sod; 

He departs with no father to 
mourn him! 

Farewell, then, my neighbours 
and friends ! 





© Avoko, a common plant, Vigna angivensis, the root of which is sometimes eaten, 
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A TAIFASY VILLAGE.* 


NE could scarcely wish for a pleasanter scene than that offered 
by a Taifasy village at a little distance. Sloping up from a fine 
lagoon, or built on the crest and sides of a low hill, or embowered in 
luxuriant foliage close to the banks of a river, it is full of beauty to 
the eye of a traveller. Alas! the sweet delusion is soon dispelled, for 
as we go near and enter, nostrils, eyes, and ears are all disagreeably 
assailed. Smells, dirt, noise; squalling of children, shrieking of 
women, and bawling of men, form a not very civilised welcome to us. 
Should it be getting dusk, troops of humped cattle are being driven in 
to be herded for the night. Their bellowing and lowing, together with 
the barks and yelps of dogs, add additional zest to the general disorder 
and uproar. 

Happy are we if accustomed to such scenes! With a calmness almost 
unknown in northern latitudes, we quietly take up our abode in 
the least dirty-looking house we can find and make ourselves comfort- 
able for the night. After two or three visits from the headmen of 
the village, who beg our acceptance of rice, fowls, and eggs, we have 
dinner, and by and by lie down to rest. Not till 10 o’clock or so is 
the village quiet, and it is useless trying to sleep cre the people in the 
huts around have settled to slumber. Should there be a feast or carou- 
sal going on, we may not get any sleep at all, owing to the pandemo- 
nium which reigns through the night. 

Morning, however, comes at last, and with it the bright radiant sun, 
the glory of the tropics. A hurried toilet, a hasty breakfast, and we 
leave our hut for a stroll, noting what there is of interest in the village 
and its inhabitants, so as not waste the day we have to spend here 
before journeying further on. 

The village is built without any regard to beauty .or convenience, 
each man putting his house where he pleases, as long as he does not 
infringe his neighbours’ rights. Architects being unknown, one almost 
invariable plan of house construction is followed. The house runs in 
length from north to south. The principal door faces the west, and 
another door is on the cast. A wooden frame in oblong form, with 

* Note. The following article refers to a Taifasy village before the war of last year. Some 
of the statements do not at present apply, Aug. 1896. ~C.C. 

Some of our readers may possibly ask: Whereabouts in Madagascar és the Taifasy 
country?” The Taitasy are one of the smaller tribes occupying a district on the south-east 
coast of the island. cir territory is comprised between that of the Taiméro to the north, 
and that of the Taisaka to the south of them, and extends for an undefined distance north and 
south (perhaps 30 miles) of the three rivers which unite and fall into the sea at the small 


of Ambaby or 350 miles south of 
Tamatave, and orities the name 


Taifas 
at Ambahy in the year 1887, by the Rev. G.A, Shaw, and wascarried on with much success by 
‘ollins has been 
















descended from these foreigners, and the Arabic tongue is still known by many of the people ; 
too ANNUAL IL,, p. 203,219; VL, p.2iy IX, p. 1003 oles EDS. ° 
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massive posts at either end, upon which to carry the ridge, forms 
the base of operations. The walls are filled in with a kind of lattice 
formed of the midrib of the leaves of the traveller’s-tree. The floor 
is raised above the ground, and is simply the bark of the same tree 
beaten flat and laid on rough timbers. The leaf of the same serves 
for thatch ; the two doors are made of lattice similar to the walls, 
and kept in place by long narrow poles, swung inside the house. 
When newly finished the houses look very pretty and neat, but 
they soon decay, and constantly require mending and patching so to 
as keep them anything like water-tight. The chief of the village lives 
in a loftier and better-built house, with crossed poles at the gables. 

Let us step inside one of the houses. We do not perceive the 
“‘stuffiness” common to houses in the interior; on the contrary, 
the morning breeze makes its way into and through the house at 
pleasure. We look round the single room vainly for beds, chairs, 
tables, cupboards, and sundry other appendages to civilisation. A 
large fireplace, taking up an altogether disproportionate space, is placed 
at the south end. Over this is built up a solid frame of several shelves, 
one above another, the whole fixcd on four posts. Cooking-pots and 
various utensils are placed on these shelves. The upper ones are for 
drying and storing purposes. The walls and floors are neatly covered 
with mats, and a number of smaller mats are kept in reserve for sleeping 
purposes, for those whom the host may delight to honour. Two or three 
straw stools, a flint-lock gun, some spears, a rice mortar, and sundry 
cotton garments, complete the furniture and decorations of the hut. 
But what is this singular piece of four-hooked wood suspended from 
the centre of the roof, in such a way as to give any one a sharp rap on 
the head, if he does not carefully keep out of its way? It is a favourite 
and effectual device to prevent Master Rat from getting to the miscel- 
laneous articles thus hanging in space. A large smooth wooden collar 
is fixed over the hooks, and he cannot get below, and so is deprived 
of what he thinks his lawful prey! 

Come outside and stroll further. What are those neat little erections 
raised on posts about five feet above ground ? They are rice-granaries, 
and each post is fitted with a smooth collar underneath, similar to 
those just described, this time to prevent Master Rat climbing up. The 
people often keep their best clothes in these granaries, also other 
valuables which might be lost were they exposed to view in their dwel- 
lings. Under and around some of the rice-houses, the ground is kept 
clear and open for public gatherings, which form quite a necessary part 
in the life of all Malagasy. Here too at eventide, when the sun is 
withdrawing his fiery beams, and the cool breeze of heaven plays on 
the earth, one can sit in true Malagasy fashion and discuss the politics 
of the day, or the last new thing in mode or morals. 

A long dilapidated building, a few paces further on, now arrests 
our attention. We enter and find twenty to thirty children being in- 
structed by an intelligent-looking youth. They are divided into three 
groups, the first calling out the letters of the alphabet under the 
direction of a sharp lad, who acts as assistant and monitor; the second 
group is mastering the mysteries of an elementary reading-book; the 
third is boldly attacking simple arithmetic. Here centres the light and 


s 
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leading and the good influences of the village; here on Sundays the 
Go spel is preached, and Christ proclaimed as the Saviour and Lord of 
all. 

Not very many steps from the school, and as it were in protest against 
change and reform in any way, stands a low hut thickly strewn inside 
and out with the refuse of sugar-cane. Itis a native sugar-cane press 

‘ and spirit-still, and truly nothing could be simpler in construction, or 
more effectual in answering its purpose. The press is merely a heavy 
wood roller placed at right angles upon a flattened tree trunk, the 
latter having a groove in it. The cane is put between the roller and 
the tree trunk, and the roller is worked to and fro upon it, and by 
its weight presses out the juice, which runs into the groove. The 

juice is boiled and distilled into a cask by means of an old gun- 
barrel, or iron piping, or even a bamboo reed. Three such presses 
and stills are to be seen in our walk through the village. In_ addition, 
casks of Mauritiusrum are found in some of the houses. The spirit 
in these is much stronger and more fiery than the native product, 
and so is all the more desired by the poor ignorant people. A few cents 
will purchase a bottleful. of this spirit. No wonder then at the 
dsunkenness which prevails among the Taifasy and other coast tribes. 

We notice cattle-pens placed here and there among the houses. They 
add greatly to the general dirt and filth, but it is difficult to say how 
this could be remedied. Rice and cattle form the wealth of the people, 
and there are always marauders about at night, who would “lift” the 
cattle, were they not close to the dwelling-houses. The country is 
infested by wandering vagabond tribes, who frequently steal cattle 
even during the day, and not seldom carry away into slavery women 

sand children whom they waylay in lonely places. Then there is 
nothing for it but to try and effect a ransom. Often, alas! they are 
never more heard of, being killed as incumbrances, or sold right 
away out west into hopeless bondage. 

We look around in vain for a market or market-place. This quite 
essential feature of Imérina life is entirely absent among the Taifas 
and adjacent tribes. They have no markets and no market-days. If 
you want a fowl, for instance, you must send round from door to door 
until you find some one willing to part with one. This old-world 
method vastly increases the trouble and haggling over purchases. A 
few, however, who are wise in their generation, trade in a petty way, 
and at their houses you may buy cloth, rice, salt, and the like. They 

- also pay irregular visits to Farafangana, and are willing to buy at the 
traders’ stores anything on commission. At Farafangana almost every- 
thing a native can require, from a cooking-pot to a needle, can be 
obtained. “But where is the Taifasy who will trust his fellow so far? 
He gets out his canoe, descends the river, and buys first-hand what he 
needs, and trusts no one, lest he should be cheated! The native trader 
preys on the thoughtless, the spendthrift, and the reckless. 

A little further on we reach the river. A number of stakes enclose 
a space of water in the tiny creek. Within this enclosure, women are 
fetching water in their bamboo water-carriers, others are washing 
clothes, and children disport themselves like porpoises, as full of fun 
as any children can be. The stakes prevent crocodiles from seizing any 
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children or adults while in the water. The river is infested by these 
creatures, and you would not remain long in the village without hearing 
of children being carried off by them. Even adults are occasionally 
seized and eaten by these monsters. 

Canoes ply up and down and across the river, and on a pleasant day, 
when the sun is not hot, nothing is more enjoyable than a river journey. 
When the novelty wears away, however, it becomes irksome, as the 
slightest movement almost upsets the canoe, so liable is it to capsize. 

Again approaching the village, we come to theoutskirts. Hererice-fields . 
are planted wherever there is any clear space, and on rice cultivation 
men and women and even children expend much time and energy. Away 
in the distance hills can be seen stretching up to the clouds. Nearer 
at hand other villages are visible from the mound on which we stand. 
Thousands of traveller’s-trees closely set together gladden the sight, 
other trees and palms wave their fronds gaily inthe breeze. Huge arums 
grace the river banks, and with other vegetation give tropical luxuriance 
and life to the beauty of the scene. 

The cemetery is in a wood some distance from the village. A low 
shed within a stockade is all that can be seen, unless you approach very 
near. The bodies are placed under the shed, those of the men on one 
side, those of the women on the other. Simply wrapped in /dmba, thee 
dead are put upon the mouldering remains of those buried before, and 
thus left to crumble away in their turn. 

The sun is now high up in the heavens, and we must return to our 
hut for tiffin and siesta. Afterwards there is opportunity for taking stock 
of the men, women, and children moving about. The men are above 
medium height, well-built, swarthy, with intelligent features. They are 
clad in loin-cloth, with a dirty Jamba thrown over the shoulder and 
around the body. Their hair is generally cut short, and most of them wear 
a grass skull-cap. The women are clad in grass mats, shaped like large 
sacks open at each end. Into this they wriggle, hitch it round the body 
with a string, and this, with a narrow strip of woven grass, barely 
covering the breasts, completes their costume. Others, who are in 
better worldly circumstances, wear garments of rofia fibre, and a very’ 
few may be seen having on a passably clean cotton /amba. But the 
children run about in adamic simplicity, and evidently enjoy their 
freedom from clothes in this damp, hot climate. The boys of a larger 
growth wear the loin-cloth merely, and the girls have a smaller edition 
of their mother’s mat around them. The children strike us by their 
intelligent looks and quick bright ways, not always seen in Malagasy 
childhood. The women trim and comb their hair, and delight in 
coiffures which would be the despair of a Paris hairdresser. Coiled, 
plaited, braided in many styles, some very becoming, the hairdressing + 
is looked upon as the chef-d’ceuvre of Taifasy, as indeed of all Mala- 
gasy, women. 

Various are the employments of the people. Generally speaking, the 
men prepare the rice-grounds, and the women plant the seed and look + 
after it, and reap the rice when ripe, and store it. Many men go in 
search of work, and hire themselves to the various foreigners on the 
coast. Numbers are engaged in petty buying and selling, while every 
village has its complement of aged and infirm inhabitants. There are 
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others too who are idle, and are parasites and unlucky incumbrances 
to their clan and kindred. The work of the house, cooking, weaving 


? mats, making sacks, etc., is done by the women. 


A merry group of lads and lasses at play leads us to inquire into the 
amusements of the young. The boys play at fishing, or they construct 
little canoes, and boldly venture in them, rowing with their hands on 
the narrow streams which run among the rice-fields. Smaller children 
make tiny boats fitted with sails, and clap their hands with glee when 
the little craft float upon the water. The children of a village will 
unite and have a pic-nic lasting for a couple of days in some favourite 
spot. They carry food, flutes, and a drum, and elect one from their 
number to lead their sports. Big boys imitate bull-fighting. Arming 
themselves with horn-shaped pieces of wood, and holding them to the 
forehead, they rush at each other, and serious injury is sometimes thus 
occasioned. Singing contests are not uncommon, and are not unpleas- 
ing to the ear, though the monotony of words and music soon tires one. 
Stick-throwing, kicking with the heel, kite-flying, bird-kceping, playing 
at rice cultivation, nursing babies, real or imaginary, are also some of 
their amusements. 

It is now getting dusk, and while the dinner is being cooked, let us 
join ourselves to a group of men squatting under and around the rice- 

jouses. A Hova has arrived, and is reading a government notice, 

“supplementing it with comments to his own liking. An arrest for debt 
is threatened, and the debtor must be given up by his people. A man 
has come in to-day from Tamatave, that wonderful place, and is 
astonishing his auditors by relating the marvels he has seen, the high 
wages that are to be had there, and the sayings and doings of the 
foreigners who swarm in that emporium of commerce and civilization. 

-A tribe out west has threatened reprisals for some injury committed a 
while ago. Forthwith night guards are appointed, spies are sent to 
learn the movements of the enemy, and other measures of defence are 
discussed and arranged. A slave has run away from his master and is 

» supposed to be in hiding here, and a messenger has come to find him. 
So-and-so has quarrelled with his wife, both being tipsy at the time, 

* and the poor woman has been instantly divorced by the angry husband. 
So-and-so, again, has broken one of the tribal rules, and must either be 
sheavily fined or banished. And is there not always the condition of the 

’ rice-fields, and the current price of rice, cloth, and salt to be discussed, 
apart from the ordinary small talk which gladdens men and women 
everywhere ? 

But now dinner is ready, and we are tired and must be up betimes to- 
morrow morning, if we are to procecd on our journey and reach the 
‘next stopping-place, a good twenty miles away. So, good night! 


CHaruzs CoLLins. 
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NOTES ON SOME OF THE MADAGASCAR ROLLERS. 


(Concluded from ANNUAL XIX.) 
FAMILY CORACIIDE :—SUBPAMILY CORACHIINA:, 


8.—Bealy Pitta-Roller (Brachypteracias squamiger, Laft.).—The present 
species, which appears to be one of the rarest of all the Rollers inhabiting 
Madagascar, was first obtained in 1834 by Goudot on the bank of the Tsi- 
midnona river, south of the Point Larrée, and was described in 1838 by 
Lafresnaye, the type being in the Paris Museum. - 

It inhabits, according to Grandidier, the vast forests on the eastern side of 
Madagascar, especially between Tamatave and Sambva, and in its habits 
is similar to its congeners. 

The natives informed Crossley that this species is nocturnal in its habits 
but this is denied by Grandidier, who says that they meant that it is extreme- 
ly rare. It is, he adds, by no means shy. Respecting its general habits, 
Yana nothing further on record, and its mode of nidification and its eggs 
appear to be as yet unknown. 

/ENUS ATELORNIS, Pucheran.—The present genus contains two, or 
possibly three, species, which are restricted to Madagascar. In habits they 
are terrestrial and are but seldom seen on the wing, and their flight is feeble. 
They feed on insects and small reptiles. They nest in holes in the ground, 
or between the roots of large trees, and deposit creamy-white eggs, or white 
slightly spotted at the smaller end. 

4.—Blne-headed Ground-Roller (A/clornis pittoides, Jafr.).- Like the other 
aberrant Rollers to which it is allied, the present species is confined to 
Madagascar, where it was first discovered in 1834 by Bernier, and 
described by Lafresnaye the same year, the type bing in the Paris 
Museum. 

It inhabits the large forests on the eastern side of Madagascar, at least 
from the Mangéro to Sambava, and appears to be tolerably common. Messrs. 
Roch and Newton, who met with it in the forest of Alamazaotra (which is, 
the latter gentleman remarks, the only locality from which he heard of it), 
write (2.c.): “It was getting dark as we approached Analamazaotra on our 
journey up, when we saw several of these birds run across the path; one of 
them was shot by Dr. Roch. On our return we saw one again, but it was 
only in the dusk of the evening. It is singular that such a brightly-coloured 
species should only appear at nightfall, as it would seem alone to do. They 
have a very peculiar manner of jerking their tails when they alight on a 
branch. As far as we observed, they always kept very near the ground, and 
are probably ground-feeders.” 

The Rev. J. Wills, from whom I received several specimens of this Roller, 
tells me that it is seldom seen except in the dusk of the evening, and appears 
crepuscular in its habits and essentially a ground-frequenting species. He 
tells me also that it nests in holes in the ground, but that he has not obtaine 
its eggs. Grandidier also states that it nests in the ground or between" 
the roots of large trees, and from this habit the belief is derived that it hiber- 
nats, for he says “the natives assert that these birds hibernate during the 
dry season, like the Trandraka (Cenetes), in holes dug in the ground.” He 
describes the egg as being “white with a few small spots at the smaller end, 
and large for the size of the bird, measuring 37 by 27 millimetres; but 
according to Bartlett (P.Z.S. 1879, . 70), “the eggs are creamy white, 
with a smooth surface, but not so ‘hi polished as the eggs of Coracias 
garrulus, Grandidier says that the Bétsimisaraka call this bird, according 
to locality, Roatélo (‘Two-three’), R2niangaly (‘Mother of Nectarineas'), or 
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Vorontsikinana (‘Rich-plumaged bird’) [rather, the ‘Girdled-bird,’ probably 
from the rich blue-coloured band round the breast). 

In a letter just received from the Rev. J. Wills, who writes from Antanana- 
rivo, he sends me the following note :—‘*The cry of A. psffordes is indicated 
by its native name Sakéka. The sa is scarcely sounded, and the final @ is 
almost silent ; the o is lengthened out and becomes #064; and the call is 
loud, almost like a man’s shout. Natives who have dug out the nests inform 
me that the nest is at the end of a hole extending in the ground to about the 
length ofa man’s arm. The hole is made ina ban of soft earth, very round 
and smooth, and too small to admit a man’s hand. They are all about the 
same size, and the loose earth found below the entrance shows that the bird 
excavates its own nest-hole, and does not make use of one already bored. 
The nest-hole and nest are clean, and not like those of the Kingfisher. The 
hole is enlarged at the end and basin-shaped, and the eggs, which are pure 
white, are about equal in size to those of a Quail and, two in number, are 
deposited on a little dry grass. One of my friends, however, tells me that he 
found two eggs that were spotted with brown, but he was uncertain whether 
the nest was that of A. prffoides or A. crossleyi. The nest of this species 
has only one hole for ingress and egress.” 

6.—Crossley's Ground-Roller (A/elornis crossleyé, Sharpe). —But little is 
known respecting the present species of Roller. Mr. Crossley was the first 
to obtain it in Eastern Madagascar, and Grandidier states (/.¢.) that whereas 
its congeners inhabit the forests on the northern portion of the eastern slopes 
of the large mountain range in Madagascar, Crossley’s Roller is only found 
in the southern portion. I may add that the two specimens in my collection 
were obtained by the Rev. J. Wills in the forest east of Imerina, Central 
Madagascar - that is, the forest furthest from the east coast, and bordering 
the high tableland or plateau of Imerina, which is the home of the Hova. 

Respecting the habits of this Roller I find nothing on record, tut Mr. 
Wills informs me that it is a forest-haunting species, and in its general habits 
resembles A. fztfordes, and, like that species, is usually met with on the 
ground: It is said to nest in holes in the ground. Ina fetter just received, 

ir. Wills adds that his native collector did not appear to have clearly 
distinguished the present species and A Ait/oides, and said that the cry and 
habits of the two species are alike. One native who brought him a specimen 
of A. Cross/ey: told him that, when obtained, the bird was flying amongst 
the trees, whereas A. Aitfordes rarely leaves the ground. The forest tribes, 
he adds, call the present species Vordn-trandraka or ‘Hedgehog-bird,’ 
probably from its hibernating habits, but he could not ascertain whether 
they apply the same name to A. pittoides. 

With regard to the statement that this species and A. piffordes hibernate, 
Mr. Wills writes to me as follows :—“‘Iuring the winter months (May, Jane, 
July, and August) these two Rollers are not scen, and the natives affirm that 
they then remain in their holes, but I can find no one who has actually seen 
them there. In the spring they reappear and are often seen until the winter 
again sets in, They may be seen flying about at all hours of the day, and 
not only, as I before told you, towards the evening.” This information is 
most interesting and reminds one of the now exploded, but once so 
prevalent, idea that the swallows did not migrate, but hibernated ; and it 
will be most important to have the matter thoroughly investigated, which 
Mr. Wills is now engaged in doing, and I trust ere long to have further 
information from him on the subject. 

Rather more than a year ago Mr. Wills gave me several Rollers he had 
collected in Madagascar, and amongst them were three which were 
stated to belong to the present species, two adult birds and one young 
bird. On carefully comparing them, the two adults were found to be without 
doubt referable to Ave/ornts crossleyi, and the young bird also at the first 
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glance appeared to belong to the same species, but all the new feathers appear- 
ing on the crown, instead of being rufescent, were rich cobalt-blue. I at 
once examined every specimen of A. crossiey# I could find, and in every 
case they had the crown rufous-bay, without any trace of blue, and the only 
inference at which I could arrive was that another undescribed species exists 
in . Madagascar, which, when adult,’ has the crown rich cobalt-blue. On 
naming the matter to the Hon. Walter Rothschild, he told me that some time 
ago he purchased of a dealer an adult specimen of a Roller said to be A. 
crossleyt, with which in fact it agreed, except that it had the crown rich cobalt- 
blue. This specimen is, however, not forthcoming, and Mr Rothschild in- 
forms me that he has lost it. My specimen, which was obtained by Mr. Wills 
in Imerina, Central Madagascar, resembles A. cross/ey?, but is much duller 
in tint of plumage, the rich bay colour being replaced by dull rufescent ochora~ 
ceous, the black and white patch on the throat is wanting, but there are one 
or two new feathers which are nearly white, showing that it would probably 
be assumed with the adult dress; the upper parts are duller than in A. cross- 
Zeyi, and the crown is dull rufous-brown varied with cobalt-blue, the new fea- 
thers being of this latter colour; the bluish-white spot on the wing-coverts is 
apparent, though but slightly developed. Total length about g inches, culmea 
1. 15, wing 3. 55, tail 4-6, tarsus 1. 65. 

It is rather premature to describe a new species from a single immature 
specimen, but I think it advisable to propose the provisional name of Afelor- 
nts cwruleiceps, should further research prove it to be a valid one, which I 
feel convinced will be the case. I wrote to Mr. Wills some time ago, asking 
him to make enquiries among the natives about this bird, and ina letter just 
to hand he replies as follows: ‘I cannot yet throw any light on the blue- 
headed cross/eyz, but 1 am assured by the natives that there is another Sakika 
smaller than A. crossdeyi, but I have not yet seen a specimen. I hope, how- 
ever, to get one next spring.” 


SUBFAMILY LEPTOSOMIDA§. 


Genus Leprosomus, Viezl/.—The present subfamily and genus contain 
only two very closely-allied species, one of which inhabits Madagascar, and 
the other the adjacent island of Great Comoro. In their habits they are 
arboreal, therein resembling the true Rollers. Their flight is strong and tole- 
rably swift; and, like members of the genus Coracias, they frequently, 
during the pairing season, execute aerial evolutions on, the wing. They 
feed on insects and small reptiles, and nest in the hollows of trees, depositing 
white eggs. 

@.—Anomalous Cuckoo-Roller (Leptosomus discolor, Herm.).—The present 
species inhabits Madagascar, where it is much commoner than the other 
aberrant Rollers which are found in that island, and it also occurs in Mayotte 
and the island of Anjuan, but is replaced in Grand Comoro by a closely- allied 
though specifically distinct form. It has, owing to some strange error, been sta- 
ted (Franklin, P.Z.S. 1830, p. 126) to have occurred in India and in the Deccan 
(Sykes, P.Z.S. 1832, p. 97); but it is hardly necessary to say that this is not 
correct. There is but very little on record respecting the habits of this Roller, 
and the best, in fact, the only detailed, account is that given by Grandidier, who 
writes (.c.) as follows: ‘*The Cuckoo Rollers are common birds everywhere 
in Madagascar, at least where there is wood. It is not found in the arid 
mountains of the interior, but one of us saw one sailing below the top of An- 
tongodrahdja. They live in small family parties of ten or a dozen individuals, 
which consist always of more males than females. The young birds remain 
long with the parents. They frequently fly during the day at gett altitudes, 
soaring like birds-of-prey in circles above the tree-tops. But during the 
the pairing season they exhibit the greatest excitement, when they rise from 
time to time obliquely in the air with violent flaps of their wings, which they 
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then half close and allow themselves to descend to the tree tops, to again at 
once ascend, and thus they continue for some time, and then glide, uttering 
at intervals a mournful and plaintive cry, dr¢o, drio, at the same time puffing 
out their throats and erecting the feathers on their heads. These Rollers are 
more especially to be met with on the skirts of the forests and on the bush- 
covered plains, where they hunt after reptiles, insects, grasshoppers, and 
especially caterpillars, which form their food. They are not shy, and are 
easily shot when perched on a bough. ‘Towards each other they are sociable, 
and should one be shot down, his companions flutter round the hunter as if 
to rescue their friend, hovering at a short distance from the group, or perch- 
ing on a tree close by, so that one can, if one wishes to do so, kill one after 
the other, almost to the last, without their being scared away by the reports 
of the gun. When wounded they puff out the skin of the head, erect their 
feathers, and try to defend themselves by vigorous strokes of the bill, and 
then assume a defiant and wild appearance. 

They nest in holes in trees, and it seems that their eggs are pure white. In 
the west the Cuckoo-Roller is called A7vdmdo (that is, ‘the one who soars’), 
and in the east Vorondréo (lit. ‘the reo-bird’). 

“The Sakalava, impressed by the mournful and languishing song of this 
bird, prepare a love-potion from certain parts of its body, such as the eye and 
the wing-feathers. We, on several occasions, lost some fine skins of this 
bird on account of the carriers having taken some of the feathers, without 
permission, for this purpose”’ 

In a letter just received, the Rev. J. Wills sends me the following note res- 
pecting this species: “The native ‘name indicates its call, vérona (bird), 
dréo, this latter word being the cry of the bird as it flies high above the 
trees, circling about, the e having the sound of the French e. The cry is a 
loud and long-continued 7é-00, ré-o0, ré-o0. A native, who tells me he has 
taken the eggs and young from the nest, affirms that the nest was on the 
ground under an overhanging bank, being just a little dried grass loosely 
spread. The eggs are three in number, but he says one is always addled, 
and he added that these birds feed their young on grasshoppers, lizards, 
chameleons, etc.” 

Messrs. Roch and E. Newton remark (/6és, 1863, p. 166) that “it hasa 
peculiar habit of playing in the air just above the forest for some time over the 
same place, ascending almost perpendicularly, as it were by a jump, to a 
great height, and descending again in a curve nearly to the tops of the trees, 
by almost closing its wings, at the same time uttering a whistle so like an 
Eagle’s that it was for a long time doubted by us whether the bird that per- 
formed this wonderful freak was not a Raptorial. However, after having several 
times watched it with our glasses, we satisfied ourselves that it was this species. 
Whilst one bird was thus playing, another would frequently answer its cry 
from a tree hard by.” 





H. E. DRESSER, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 
Extracted from A Monograph of the Coraciide, or Family of the 
Rollers; 1893, PP 54) 55, 58—105. 

POSTSCRIPT.—Since the publication of Mr. Dresser’s monograph on the Rol- 
lers, from which the above extracts have been taken, another species of this 
family of birds has been discovered as living in Madagascar, at least the 
unique specimen from which this new species 1s described has lately been dis- 
covered among a collection of skins sent from this country to the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild. Jt is probably a rare bird, at any rate it seems unknown, so far as 
our present information goes, in those parts of the great eastern forest where 
other species of Roller have been obtained; and native hunters in those 

regions do not appear to know it. Its habitat is therefore still unknown. 
The coloured lithograph of this new species as given in Mr. Rothschild’s 
periodical Wovitates Zoologica, vol. iii. 1896, and described_in the, number 
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of that magazine for Dec. 1895, shows a bird much resembling Crossley’s 
Ground- Roller (see p. 466, ane), coloured rufous-brown on the upper parts of 
head and neck, back, rump, and tail, but with the under surface white, except 
a dark-brown band across the chest. But its most remarkable feature is its 
extremely long tail, which is two-thirds of the total length of the bird. But 
the following particulars given by Mr. Rothschild will be better than any 
further remarks of my own.—J.S. (ED.) 

7.—Long-tailed Roller ( Uravelornis chimaera), sp. nov. et gen. nov. —Roths. 
“I was obliged to create a new genus for this most remarkable bird, because 
it differs in two important points from A ¢e/ornis, to which it is, on the whole, 
closely allied, For while A¢elornis cross/eyé, with a total length of about o} 
inches, has a tail only 4} inches long, my new bird, with a length of 18 inches, 
hasa tail fully 12 inches long. In A. diffoides the tail is still shorter in pro- 
portion. The second important difference is the great length of the tarsus, 
which is much longer than in A. cross/ey#, while the toes are even shorter. 
A third difference is that the nostrils are more exposed. In other respects 
there are no structural distinctions from <A telornis crossleyi.””—W.R. 


BY-GONE ORNAMENTATION AND DRESS 
AMONG THE HOVA MALAGASY. 


N one of the early numbers of the ANNUAL* surprise is expressed at 

“the almost total absence of ornamental art among the Hova.” 

To this statement another is added in the following number to show 

that, while correct as a general statement, isolated examples are met 

with which seem to show that a certain amount of artistic feeling is not 
altogether wanting.t 

From enquiries recently made, and confirmed by statements in the 
History of Madagascar, which was published in 1838, the Hova, if they 
were not leaders among the Malayo-Polynesian races in their apprecia- 
tion of personal ornaments, were apparently not far behind any of 
them. 

The absence of native ornament among the Hova has been a matter 
for surprise to many residents in Imérina. Very few ornaments are 
seen, whereas among the Sakalava, the Sihanaka, and the Bétsimisdraka, 
and in fact, all the other tribes, most of their ornaments are ostenta- 
tiously displayed. This gave rise to the conclusion, which is now seen 
to be erroneous, that whatever ornaments the Hova possessed were 
obtained from the outlying tribes. Such was really the case with the 
charms and the idols, but I am convinced, after many enquiries, that very 
many of the ornaments which the outlying tribes possess have been 





* ANNUAL No, Il, p. 193. t No. Ill. p. 332. 
+ Several specimens’ of these old ornaments may be secn in the portrait of a Hova governor 
iven on p. 180 of the recently published Story of the L.WS., by Rev. C. Silvester Horne, 
GCA. "and this again isa reproduction (in black and white) of a coloured engraving forming 
the frontispiece of vol, i. of Ellis's History of Madagascar, 
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obtained either from the Hova, or from the Arabs, from whom the Hova 
undoubtedly have borrowed many ideas, especially in divination, 
division of time, etc. When the Hova adopted Christianity, and saw 
the uselessness of such personal display, and—a more powerful motive 
still, perhaps—wanted the money for active business purposes, they 
sold many of their silver chains to the outlying tribes. 

The following quotations are taken from the History of Madagascar, 
written by the Rev. W. Ellis. On page 152, vol. i., Mr. Ellis says: 
“Silver chains of native manufacture are also given as presents ;” on 
page 153 he says: “The head of the mother is decorated, during the 
(circumcision) ceremonial with silver chains ;” on page 180: ‘‘Gold and 
silver chains and trinkets ‘without tale’........"The females also 
appear in their rich and many-coloured dresses.” Again, on pages 179, 
181: “The sovereign is in the habit of lending to his personal friends, 

» or chieftains of high rank and station, on these occasions, silver chains 
of different size and value.” ..+,Dollars strung together by means of 
a strong line passed through a hole on the opposite edges, are worn like 
bands or fillets on the heads of the females, and over the shoulders of 
the men. This latter ornament is used as an indication of the wealth of 
the wearers, or of their families.” Also on page 283: “The Hova 
adorn themselves with large silver rings on the fore-arm, and round the 

-wrists......Besides the rings and chains of silver, large rings of cotton 
or hemp covered with small beads, arranged after various patterns, 
are worn by both sexes on the arms above the elbows, or as bracelets 
on the wrists ......an article of silver, from one to four inches in length, 
hollow, and slightly curved at the point, bearing some resemblance to 

» the crocodile’s tooth (the name by which it is called), is in general use. 
Sometimes these silver teeth are fastened, with the point upwards, to a 
fillet round the head......Necklaces of beads are frequently used ; and 
suspended from these, on a silver chain, many wear a breastplate of 
silver.” On page 314 he refers to the making of these chains; thus: 
“The native goldsmiths and silversmiths exhibit considerable ingenuity 

yin the manufacture of rings, chains, and various ornaments of the 
precious metals, which are obtained from foreign traders......The wire 
for their chains, both gold and silver, which are exceedingly fine, is 
made by first melting the metal, beating it into long thin rods, and 
drawing it through holes in a plate of iron by @ process similar to that 
employed in drawing wire of brass or iron.” 

In the Malagasy Kabdry, which is a collection of royal proclamations, 
dating from perhaps 1790, mention is early made of ‘vdko-drdzana,’ or 

* heirlooms, or silver rings of the ancients. As that reference was made 
ein 1810,* and referred to what were then called the “silver rings of the 
ancients,” we must even go back to a period long before King Ralambo, 
in order to discover the time when these chains, etc., were first introduced. 
From the account of circumcision given on p. 5 in the book of Mala- 
gasy Customs, collected by the Rev. W. E. Cousins of the L.M.S., we 
see at once what were some of the earliest articles of personal ornamenta- 
tion. But unless the sd/ro-déva (long-hats) were made of a different 
kind of material to that of which the few remaining specimens were 
made, this account cannot carry us back to a period earlier than that 


* See ANNUAL No. 1X,, Vol, IIL, p, 48, 
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when the people had come under foreign influence. It is most difficult 
to fix a period for the beginning of what is now nothing more than a 
by-gone Hova ornamentation. 

The Malagasy appear to have used the following words to distinguish 
the different degrees and modes of ornament then in vogue :— 

Mirdvaka. This was used to designate a dancer who had been adorned 
with a profusion of different ornaments, and upon whose head many 
flowers and beads had been wreathed together. 

Miraratra, which seems to have been limited to designate the orna- 
ments worn by the ‘Master of the Ceremonies.’ 

Mirinty. In a general sense this word was used to denote any kind 
of extravagant dress; but when specialized it referred to a person 
whose whole face had been besmeared with a brownish fluid. 

Mitentina, This was used similarly to the last mentioned, but instead of 
the whole face being besmeared, only parts were daubed with the paint. 

Mirdmarima. This was the strongest expression, and denoted a person 
who foppisbly adorned himself with garments of such extravagant stripes 
and colours as to immediately attract attention. 

The different kinds of ornaments worn by the natives can be clas- 
sified into three periods; viz——The Native, the Intermediate, and the 
Foreign, the last of which began with the reign of King Radama I. (1810- 
1828). A few specimens of each are still to be seen, some of which are pos- 
sessed by the writer. By the Intermediate period is meant the stage in 
which the natives obtained silver and gold from foreigners and made 
them up into articles of ornamentation, etc., according to native taste. 
By the Foreign period is meant the stage during which the natives 
obtained European and other goods according to Malagasy patterns. 

To the Native period belong that class of ornaments which were 
obtained from the teeth and tusks of wild beasts, native garments, and« 
the peculiar modes of plaiting the hair. Of the first class there were, 
apparently, only two kinds, namely, the tusks of the wild-boar, and the + 
teeth of the crocodile. The Malagasy have a proverb which says: 
“No animal exceeds the crocodile,” from which it is easy to understand 
why their first ornaments and charms were crocodile’s teeth. These were 
worn on the shoulders, in fillets around the head, and in the form of 
belts roughly made and worn round the waist. Wild-boar tusks were 
also worn in the same manner. A country noble of high rank gave me 
a boar’s tusk which he said had been in his family for many generations, , 
and which had been worn by his ancestors: by being suspended from the 
shoulders. Imitations of crocodile’s teeth were the favourite patterns 
even in introduced ornaments. 

From all accounts the various styles of plaiting the hair were innumer- 
able. Men seem to have fully appreciated this mode of ornament as well 
as the women, so much so that King Andrlanampdinimérina is said to 
have had a special style for himself, which was called My béko an- 
‘dmpona, ie. ‘The knob on the top of the head,’ as all his hair 
was gathered together into one big plait on the crown of the head. 
Another famous mode, called sd/o-bifa, consisted of plaiting the hair 
into an equal number of very fine plaits, which hung down in an even 
row. The peculiarity of this mode, however, consisted in the fact 
that on each side of the head there were formed, in front.of the ~~~ 
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an equal number of plaits, which were plaited finer than the rest, 
and then worked into a hollow square, which was then sewn so as 
to compel them to keep that shape. The special feature of this plait 
consisted in the addition of a row of coral beads, sewn along each 
« of the exterior angles, if the person was of the adriana, or noble 
class; whereas among the Hova, or commoners, it was the custom to 
sew on small silver chains or coins. The time spent in plaiting 
must have been very considerable. And, if the Malagasy proverbs can 
be trusted, no small amount of heart-burning was caused thereby. The 
proverb which says: ‘“Afilomany randra-manendrika ny sasany; fa ny 
volon-doha sy mba mitory,” literally, “Crying for plaits which beautify 
others ; for everyone’s hair is not equally long,” reveals human nature 
from a Malagasy point of view. Of the many modes of plaiting the 
hair it is unnecessary to speak. The art of effectively utilizing hair 
other than their own is not unknown to some of the Malagasy women. 

There is a special form of plaiting the hair of the dead. As soon 
as a woman dies it is the duty of the relatives to plait her hair, and 
the same style is followed among all classes. It takes the form of an 

equal number of plaits, which are plaited on each side of the head. 
The plaits vary from four to ten, in even numbers, as the numbers three, 
five, seven, nine, and twelve are reserved for the living. 

‘As the Malagasy ungrudgingly spent their time upon plaiting the 
hair, so they freely lavished their money and energy upon their dif- 
ferent richly-coloured garments, of which there were not afew. The 
more important only will be mentioned. There were five different 

. silk garments, of which the v4/o-hdraka, i.e. ‘eight-healds,’ must be given 
the first place. It was of coloured silk, worked with floral designs, 

+and is said to have cost from fifty dollars upwards. Another kind of 
silk garment was an ornamental loin-cloth. It was made of black silk, 
fringed with leaden beads on the two ends, back and front, which 
hung from the loins. Upon the top of these beads two small bands 
of unwoven red silk, from three to four inches in diameter, were 
fastened round the waist. Another silk cloth, upon which designs 
were worked, was called aké/ofahana. The last of the silk garments to 
be mentioned is the noted holiday attire called akdnyjo tsy an-isdha, i.e. 
‘not used except in the ficld.’ The name arose from the custom of the 
Malagasy, who always meet in the open on public occasions, as most 
of the houses are too dirty for any exhibition of clean clothes, ornaments, 
etc. This garment was of black silk, striped all over with green silk, 
and round the loins the band of red silk already referred to was tied. 
At the bottom of this shirt there was a border of some four to six inches 
broad of leaden beads, which was fancifully worked all round the garment. 
*These shirts only cost from a sovereign upwards, but the large /amba, 
a big oblong cloth of the same pattern, cost about four pounds. This 
garment does not seem to have been used much by the living after 
the natives came into contact with Europeans, but was used for 
wrapping up the dead. 

The next garment of importance was the /dméa sdrika, which was 

+ made from the leaves of the banana. It was of a brown colour, with 
a red border woven in silk. Formerly these /amda were very expensive, 
but lately they have been sold for about a dollar. The following 
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proverb shows the native estimate of the garment: ‘‘Raha zazavavy isy 
endrehin-damba sarika : isy adidtko, tsy adidin-drainy,” ie. “If it is a 
maiden not adorned in the sdrika garment, (she) is neither my care 
nor her father’s,” in other words, not worth attention. The /amba koldsy 
came next in importance. This was a white cotton garment spun by 
the women, to the edges of which were woven various-coloured borders. * 
From four to twelve shillings was the price thereof. The last garments 
Of this period are the dimy sdra/ra, i.e. ‘five markings’, which was a 
cotton garment with five different-coloured stripes of silk for its border ; 
and the /dka-/sisina, i.e. ‘one stripe,’ so named from its one stripe of 
silk on the border. 

The Intermediate period, however, possesses the greatest interest. 
As soon as the natives obtained silver and gold they attempted to make 
a large number of articles, hence the larger proportion of their orna- 
ments, especially silver ornaments, coins, etc., belong to this period. » 
It is necessary to remember that all the silver the natives possess has been 
introduced from abroad. 

The lamba zattra, i.e. ‘sewn garment,’ was made with a silk or satin 
centre, which was probably red, to which were sewn silk borders of a 
different colour, the whole garment being lined with very fine calico 
and involving an outlay of from eighty to one hundred dollars. The « 
lamban-drain-jdza, ic. ‘the garment of the father of the child,’ was 
used in the circumcision ceremony, and was of red or green silk, - 
with fringes, It was about four yards long, with raised sewn bor- 
ders or figures. These wese were made up with silk thread, and 
sometimes of gold brocade, called by the native ambdrodao, a corrup- 
tion of the French droderie. One of these garments was rolled round 
each of the arms of the father of the child about to be circumcised. 
The lamba miakétso, i.e. ‘garment with a border added,’ was a large fine 
calico cloth, to which were added two borders, each of which was made 
up of five long stripes of coloured woollen cloth, about two yards long. 
The centre stripe was nearly always red, and the two stripes on each 
side were either black or, more usually, green. Each stripe was about 
two inches wide, and was marked off, together with the edges, with 
piping of white calico. Sometimes silk or satin took the place of the 
woollen cloth. 

The Hova also had three kinds of ornamental hats which belong to 
this period, each of which was the cause of no small amount of heart- 
burning in by-gone days. The Aamdma, or turban, was obtained from 
the Arabs, to whom the Malagasy probably owe nearly all their know-. 
ledge of personal ornaments. The font dmby ména, i.e. ‘red heart of an 
ox,’ was so called from its conical shape and resemblance to a_bullock’s 
heart. It was made of red woollen cloth. The sdfro-ddva, i.e. ‘long 
hat,’ had rather a stately appearance. It was also made of red wool- 
len cloth, for red is the favourite colour of the Malagasy. The base 
of the hat consists of a piece of Malagasy mat, about twelve inches 
square, covered with red woollen cloth, with a unique pattern of 
ornamental facing. From this there falls down the back, as part of 
the hat, a long piece of the same material in the shape of an isosceles 
triangle. which reaches in some hats to the legs. To this there is 
added a big tassel of various-coloured ribbons, which almost reaches 
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the ground. The whole of this triangular piece is adorned with 
various ornamental facings in gold braid. These hats must have been 
expensive when they were first introduced. 

The coins and silver ornaments of the Hova claim our greatest inter- 
est. Most, if not all, of the coins formerly obtained by the natives 
appear to have been Spanish.* These were used instead of bar-silver 
to make their various ornaments, of which there were many kinds. The 
size of these silver ornaments was always an indication of the wealth 
and position of the owners. 

The silver aa was a light hollow silver ring, about half an inch in 
thickness. Sometimes it was simply a plain ring, but frequently there 
was an attempt at design by indenting either a few transverse circles 
round the ring, or by forming a series of two isosceles triangles with 
base to base, so that the apex of the one pair of triangles touches the 
apex of another pair. The bead Aada was a ring made of cotton, orsome 
similar material, upon which were transversely sewn very small coloured 
beads to make up the above triangular patterns, which, when finished, 
presented a very pretty appearance. The time spent in making the 
bead Aaba must have been very great, and the strain upon the eyes must 
have been intense. They were worn on the arm just above the muscle. 

The Aésina was a plain hollow silver ring, the shape of which some- 
what resembled a capital C, but not quite so curved. It was about 
half an inch in diameter and about three inches in length; and by 
means of the opening it conld easily be fastened upon the wrist. A 
small hosina weighed about twice as much as a five-shilling piece, but 
the large ones weighed very much more. 

The mdsombéla, i.e. ‘eye of money,’ was simply an ordinary small 
link of silver. If a person was poor, a few were joined together, and 
they were then worn as an ornament on the wrist ; but the richer Hova 
made them up into long chains and wore them across the shoulders. 

The dmbelanivdla, or ‘silver-bull,’ is a very rough silver imitation of 
the humped ox, so common in Madagascar. They are very small figures 
indeed, from half to three quarters of an inch long, and it takes from 
twelve to twenty to make up the weight of an English four-shilling- 
picce. They are generally tied together with a small silver hatchet 
and the fanjaibéla, or ‘silver needle,’ by means of wire passed through 
a small hole drilled through them. 

The rdjovdla and songalika were long but very small silver chains, 
which resemble the long silver watch chains formerly worn by ladies in 
England round the neck. In the circumcision ceremony these were 
tied round a special kind of pumpkin used in the ceremony, by which 
means it was dragged up a running stream of water. Sometimes t hese 
chains were tied round the necks of the charms, The rojo and the 
ombelahivola seem to be the only two silver ornaments ever used in 
connection with charms. The éongaltka chains are not always so small ; 
I have seen them as big round as the index finger. 





* At the time of my first coming to Madagascar (1863), and for long afterwards, the Span- 
ish ‘pillar dollar’ was the dollar mostly in circulation, and five-franc-pieccs wore not much 
liked ; Mexican, Bolivian, Peruvian, and other South American dollare wero preferred by. the 
people.—J.S, (ED .) 
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Of ear-rings there seems to have been a very great variety indeed, not 
only in silver, but in gold and coral, and in imitation diamonds. 

‘The volaldhy, i.e. ‘money (befitting a) man,’ was the only decoration 
given by the Malagasy for political reasons. It was given by the Hova 
to the Sakalava, together with the robe called ési-mdro-avdratra, i.e. 
‘not many to the north,’ and the hat already referred to, the safroka fon’ 
oméy, on condition that they undertook not to point a gun at Ambdhi- 
manga, a sacred city and the ancient capital, and also to similarly 
respect Antananarivo. In addition, the Sakalava had to give up the 
guns they possessed. 

Apparently these vo/a/ahy were very similar to the sdmpildhy, i.e. 
‘suspended (from the shoulders of a) man,’ of which many may still be 
seen in the country places. The links are pure silver and are generally 
about an inch in diameter, but vary very considerably in thickness. 
‘They very much resemble a massive dog-chain. A light chain weighs 
about eight ounces (avoirdupois), a medium chain weighs sixteen 
ounces, whereas the heaviest ones are said to weigh from thirty-two 
ounces upwards. Toa European it seems a great waste of money to 
melt down some fifty to two hundred dollars in order to make a chain, * 
but by the natives it was not so regarded. These chains were taken as 
evidences of the wealth and position of the owners, and hence, as soon, 
as a Hova had bought enough slaves, he invested his money in one 
of these heirlooms. Many, however, were buried with the owners. In « 
the time of King Andrianampoinimerina these chains were sold, in some 
cases, for a litte more than their weight in silver; others, however, of + 
better workmanship obtained a price equal to twice their weight in 
dollars. Recently many have been melted down to make other orna- 
ments, and so the price has fallen. Generally these chains were 
fastened together by means of a neat hook, others were fastened round 
the waist, others again are said to have been fastened about the legs. 
An old native recently died who told the story of a very high officer who 
visited Mr. Griffiths, dressed in all his ornaments. Mr. Griffiths, seeing 
these chains round the man’s leg, was rather taken aback, and so asked 
him in Malagasy: “Jnona moa no helokao, fa migadra hianao?” i.e. “What 
is your guilt, that you are in chains 7’ That these chains are no 
recent introduction is seen from the Malagasy proverb : “Istka toy ny 
vako-drasana: itzay mthata-maso aloha velezina,” i.e. “We are like the 
silver heirlooms of the ancients: the links which separate first are ¢ 
beaten together.” The silver chains, however, were not the only heir- 
looms. There were others, such as the fehin-édnana or bracelet; the 
J chin-doha or head-gear; and the éfaly or belt. 

There were two kinds of silver bracelets. One very much resembled, 
though somewhat larger in pattern, the ordinary English watch-chain 
with twisted links, the final link of which, at one end, was twisted into 
the shape of an imperfect eight, so as to form a rude fastening. The 
second kind of bracelet is more interesting, as it was made up of a 
small silver chain of various patterns, linked on to a large silver coin- 
called digo. These coins are very difficult to get. They are somewhat- 
larger than a five-franc-piece, and, even now, although very worn, and with 
holes drilled through them, they are heavier than the above-mentioned 
coin. One with its chain weighed 48 grammes ; a second, without) th= 
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chain, weighed 26 grammes; a third, apparently a native counterfeit, 
weighed 194 grammes. Some similar coins were found buried near 

‘ the Ankaratra mountains.* These 4720 are apparently Spanish coins of a 
very early date. The shield and quarterings arc, like those found in 
Ankaratra, very rude. Their present shape is a rough hexagon with 
the corners somewhat rounded, and on the right of the coin it looks 
as if a piece had been punched out, so as to give to the coin an outline 
resembling an imperfectly shaped jug. The cross and coat-of-arms is, 
in two of the coins, exactly in the centre, but the cross on the third 
coin is almost at the bottom. At some little distance from the top of the 
coin there remains part of an inscription, thus: SPA [600]. The coat- 
of-arms on these coins very closely resembles those upon some Spanish 

* coins of from 1756 to 1800 which I possess, with the exception that in 
these later coins the Pillars of Hercules are standing upright. 

The silver fehin-doha, or head-band, was a luxury in which only the 

* very rich ladies could indulge. It was made up of small links, each 
having three loops in the form of a triangle, so that there would be a 
spare loop to hang down. Into each of the alternate spare loops another 
small chain of about an inch in length was added, on the énd of which 
there was fixed a small Spanish coin, about the size of an English 
sixpence. The entire length of the chain was about ten inches, and it 
was made up of fifty links, with twenty-four of these small chains 

«hanging down. The date cf the earliest coin is 1756, and the latest is 
1801. The profile of Carolus III. is clearly seen on coins dated 1773 
and 1786. The best profile of Carolus IV. is seen on a coin of the 
year 1795. Fora glimpse of the growth in the design of Spanish coins 
alone this old head-band is full of interest. Of the heart-burnings 

+ among the vddy Aély (inferior wives) on the appearance of the vddy éé 
(chief wife), bedecked in this much-coveted head-band, it is unneces- 
sary to speak. 

The last thing of the second period to be mentioned is the Jdefaly, i.e. 
‘much plaited,’ from the word /d/y (now obsolete in Imerina), and so 
called from the great number of very small coloured beads plaited 
in patterns, with which these belts were adorned. The word /dly is used 
by the Sakalava to denote ornamental plaits of hair, which are plaited 
very finely indeed. This desaly or belt was, in the first instance, probably 
nothing more than a row of crocodile’s teeth fastened together. But 

* during the second period the natives added to it very considerably. In 
the centre of the belt, for about two and a half inches in width, and 
* for about eight inches in length, small coloured beads were plaited 
into diamond-shaped patterns. Both along the top and bottom of these 
beads small fillets of beads of a different pattern were plaited, or some- 
thing else was employed to substitute them. All the beads were then 
fixed upon a slightly curved piece of wood. Along the top of this 
piece of wood holes were drilled, into which a piece of tin plated with 
silver was fixed. Upon the top of this, some five or six round hollow 
stands were worked with three small balls of silver, or silver plated, in 
the form of a pyramid, to complete the design. Along the bottom some 
five or six silver-plated ornaments resembling crocodile’s teeth were 
fixed, and the whole belt was carefully finished off. Under this belt, 


* Seo ANNUAL No, XVIL, 1893, p, 115. 
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but showing above it, a broad band of unwoven red silk (see remarks 
upon /amba-tapaka) was tied round the waist. 

To the Foreign period belong the introduced ornaments, concerning 
which little need be said. For a belt after the above pattern, and made 
in brass with glass diamonds to substitute the beads, the natives seem, 
to have willingly paid from ten to fifteen pounds. Their “get-up” was 
very showy, and imitations of every known precious stone were tastefully 
arranged after the native patterns. Cheap red scarves were introduced 
from France or Spain to substitute the expensive native /amba-lapaké ; 
and although some four or five dollars were paid for them, the natives 
called them méra manana, i.e. ‘easily obtained.’ These were tied round 
the waist, so that the two ends, to which were attached red silk tassels, 
could hang down the sides of the legs of the wearer. Real and 
imitation coral beads were also introduced, which were worn by the + 
Andriana either as bracelets, or, in some instances, as a very pretty 
head-dress, to substitute the silver head-band already referred to, which 
was worn by the Hova. 

Gold and silver-plated crowns and coronets were also worn by the* 
wealthy members of the royal class. In these crowns coloured imitations 
of precious stones of every description were tastefully set. For these 
from ten to twenty pounds were paid. Silk bands with brass ornaments 
were worn across the shoulders, to substitute the silver chains, as these 
were much cheaper than melting dollars to make sampilahy. _ Conse- 
quently, although more showy, the ornaments of this period do not 
possess much interest for the European. It is satisfactory to know, 
however, that this class of ornament did not take any hold upon the 
the people in the country, for the richer country natives already 
possessed their heirlooms. If they wanted any others they hired them 
for special festivities from people in Antananarivo, paying some ten ’ 
dollars for the hire thereof. . 

It is noteworthy that, as soon as Christianity took any hold upon the 
people in Antananarivo, they ceased to display their ornaments, and it 
is now only as a special privilege that one can see what little remains 
of by-gone embellishments, A few months back a native friend informed 
me that he might be able to obtain a very fine old hat for me. At the 
same time he spoke so highly of this hat that I thought it must indeed 
be a treasure, especially when he infomed me that it had originally cost 
over six pounds. By a few questions I found that this kind of hat had 
been worn by all the chief men in the time of Radama to substitute the 
sairo-dava, and consequently the rich country people had adopted the 
hat as a special favourite, and had used it at most of the circumcision 
ceremonies. Great indced was my surprise when it was brought to me, 
very carefully wrapped up, to find it nothing more than the helmet of + 
an officer belonging to the French Lancers! The gold braid and the 
tassels of the hat had “caught on” with the Malagasy. Nevertheless, 
the exorbitant prices obtained from the natives by foreigners for these 
almost worthless articles leaves an unpleasant impression in the mind 
of the sympathetic European. 

W. J. EpmMonps. 
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LANIHAY, IN NORTH-EAST MADAGASCAR : 


NOTES ON THE DISTRICT AND THE PEOPLE; 
WITH SOME EXPERIENCES IN GOLD PROSPECTING. 


Mes. of the readers of the ANNUAL have probably never heard of the 
v district of Lanihay, and even if they have, they probably know very 
little about it. 1 myself had only a vague notion of its existence about six 
months beforeI came here. I shall endeavour therefore to give a description 
of it, which will put those who read this article aw fast as regards its situation 
and general features. 

In the province of Antsihanaka, forming its north-eastern boundary, and 
about five days’ journey from Ambitondrazdka, there # such a place as 

anihay. 

Leaving Imérimandrdso and taking the road to Mandritsira as far as 
Andsimbéahangy, you strike west, leaving, as it were, all signs of human life, 
and travel down the side of a steep mountain into a valley called Marovdalavo. 
1You find yourself then on the southern limit of Lanihay. The reason for giving 
‘the name of Marovoalavo (‘many rats’), to this valley is obvious, as the hills 
round about are of so rugged and broken a nature as to suggest ‘an invasion 
of rats. It does really strike you as if a multitude of rats had been gnawing 
away deep ruts and caves in all these hills. What makes the landscape so 
weird is that, as the rock is decomposed into soil to a great depth, the annual 
rains have carved out deep gullies in the hill-sides and made them look very 
unsightly indeed. This valley, lying low, and hemmed in by high mountains, 
is very unhealthy, and is a dreary place to pass through. 

But before I go any further, let me give a few details about Anosimboahan- 
gy, which interesting town we seem to have passed by without taking any 

notice of it. Anosimboahangy is a town of about 4000 to 5000 inhabitants. 
It lies in the middle of a great marsh, and is in fact an island, as indeed its 
name suggests (#dsy, island), having waterways cut through the thick rushes 
and reeds to connect it with the surrounding dry land, and also connecting 
its numerous little dependent satellites with the mainisland. It is by far the 
healthiest spot in Antsihanaka, asit is between 4500 to 5000 feet above the 
sea, and is on the summit of one of the numerous flat-topped ranges called 
Ankétsa. These ranges rise to a great altitude, reaching over 1000 feet 
above the general level in some parts, and stretching away sometimes for 
a hundred miles, the summits being perfectly level as far as the eye can see. 
In some places beautiful forests of fine timber are found, but the country 
generally consists of coarse grass, with bogs and extensive marshes. The 
hills are mostly inhabited, and form the grazing grounds of the wild 
cattle and wild-boars, which are met with in considerable numbers, But I am 
digressing. Anosimboahangy may really be said to be an island formed by 
the top ofa hill. In winter itis bitterly cold; and people have been found 
dead after a night’s exposure to the cold in the nearly freezing atmosphere 
on these Anketsa mountains. Malarial fever is quite unknown, even in Ano- 
simboahangy, notwithstanding the dried-up state of the marshes in the dry 
season. 

Marovoalavo is about six hours’ journey from Anosimboahangy. Leaving 
the Marovoalavo valley, the course is north-west for some eight or ten hours 
through the same dreary, rugged and unhealthy country, until one comes to 
the Marivorahona hill. After climbing this high hill, we get our first 
sight of Lanihay proper. It looks an ideally inviting country. Stretching 
on the right in the distance is the eastern range of Anketsa (the same range as 
that on which Anosimboahangy lies, far away south) runing north. On 
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our right also, in the distance, is another range of Anketsa hills running 
parallel with the east range, and almost meeting it far in the north, a large gap 
lying between ; whilst you are standing on a ridge which seems almost to 
connect the two ranges at right angles, linking the two by a base-line running 
west and east. 

Having thus a beautiful country, well watered, and luxuriant with vegeta- 
tion, encircled in a horse-shoe line of high hills, the sight which spreads 
out at your feet is really invigorating. Just below you, to the right, stands 
Miarinarlvo, the capital of this district, a town surrounded by a thick square 
mud wall, the space inside being packed with houses, with their thatched 
roofs showing black against the red hill on which the town stands. Af first 
sight the scene is like a level central space surrounded by a circlé of hills, 
which throw their spurs far out, and with their tops comparable to Table 
Mountain near Cape Town, but much more extensive. On closer inspection, 
however, we see small mounds and hillocks undulatiug up to the base of the 
spurs, between which flow the innumerable rivers, with their red waters and 
shallow beds, for which Lanihay is famous. The principal rivers are the 
Beémarivo, Marijao, Bétaimpap4ngo, Ankébakdbaka, Mandmpy, and Ambo- 
voka. These are each as large as the Iképa at Farahantsana, or the Mangéro 
at Andakana, only broader and shallower. They all join before they reach 
the gap referred to above. and form the Bemarivo, which rolls its yellow 
waters on its northward course to join the Mahajamba in the Ibdina province. 
Besides these rivers there are many others of not inconsiderable size, such 
asthe Antsévabé, Ankaokaratsy, Antsévakély, Bérahotra, Andaombato, etc., 
but these are mostly tributaries to the principal rivers above named. 

Miarinarivo was built only about seven years ago. This part of the country 
was unapproachable before this town existed and soldiers were garrisoned 
here. Not until then was Lanihay safe against the drepredatory bands of 
fahavalo (highway robbers) commonly cailed ‘Marofélana,” who used to 
‘come from Iboina in the west, cross the Anketsa, and meet in Lanihay before 
attacking villages near Anosimboahangy and its neighbourhood. Three 

years before Miarinarivo was built, one Rainibéraka, a native of Anosimboa- 
angy, was the first to establish himself and his family in Ambdéasary (east of 
Miarinarivo. Refore him nobody was ever heard of as having lived in Lanihay, 
except in very early times. There are traces of its having been inhabited, 
but not even the oldest man in Anosimboahangy remembers having heard 
of any inhabitants, even in his father’s or grandfather's time. The names 
of villages, etc., where traces of former inhabitants are found, are mere 
legendary names, and appear more as fables and traditions which have been 
handed down to the present generation by their forefathers. This part of 
Lanihay is a perfect agricultural and pasture country. Timber is plentiful 
in the deep gorges formed between the spurs of the mountains, and in the 
many Aady or gullies caused by the rains eating away the sides of the 
hills, Water is very plentiful; you cau. scarcely goa mile in any direction 
without meeting with it. As far as I can ascertain, I should say this beauti- 
ful valley is 30 miles long and between 25 and 27 miles broad. This would 
ive an area of more than 700 square miles, that is, nearly the size of the 
island of Mauritius. 

Lanihay, with its rich soft soil, plentiful water-supply, luxuriant pastures, 
and abundance of timber, as well as its mineral wealth, has, I believe, a 
great future before it. 

J have not said anything yet about the population. Lanihay has many 
villages scattered about, especially to the east, north-east,and west of Miari- » 
narivo. The total population may be reckoned at between 3000 to 4000 souls. 
They are mostly herdsmen, who look after the cattle which graze all over 
the place. Some of the chief nobles and high officers in Imerina, and many + 
others, have large herds here. Those who form the population are r---‘* 
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S4kaldva, Sih4naka, and Hova, also a few Tank4rana, Taiméro, Bétsimis4ra- 
ka, and Makéa. The town of Miarinarivo is, for the most part, inhabited 
by Hova; and the Governor, Rainilaidry, is the terror of fakava/o and 

arofelana. He is assisted by a staff of Sihanaka officers from Ambatondra- 
zaka. They have a school and a church. On my first arrival in Miarinarivo 
I was the indirect cause of a mutiny in the school. The children and also 
many of the women had never seen a white man before, and they broke all 
school discipline and followed me about, criticising every step I took and 
everything I did. They gave me some peace, however, after I had distribnted 
some pages of the Graphic and the Engineer all round. It was amusing 
to watch them turning the picture of a boiler or some piece of machinery 
round and round, looking at it in every direction, some saying it was a dog, 
some that it was a house; but they ended by agreeing that it was either a 
horse or a ship ! 

T left Miarinarivo ona fine February morning in 1894, and struck west to try 
my luck at finding some payable gold, as I was certain that such a promising 
country would not disappoint me. So, after some six hours’ walk through the 
trackless wilds, and under a burning sun, we reached Andnona creek 
about sundown. We found good gold there, and decided to camp by the 
creek and prospect the neighbourhood the next day. I was accompanied by 
the Governor of Lanihay and his escort of 20 officers and men, while, throug! 
the kindness of the Governor-general of the district, I was also supplied with 
a number of officers and soldiers, as escort. We camped in grass huts made 
by tying together the tops of the tall grass for a roof, and laying mats on the 
ground. During the night the rain came down heavily, ‘and found myself in 
about six inches of water, with my trunks and chattels floating in it. We 
had to remain as we were until the rain stopped ;_ then we managed to light 
a firey-by.which we dried ourselves and our clothes. We lived out in the 
open for four or five days more, until I gota little hut built, made of grass 
and reeds ; but it was water-proof, and that was all I wanted. 

The day after my arriva}’managed to get together 30 men and sent them 
prospecting in dit ares while I went south, following up the 
stream. We all found encouraging prospects, and so I decided to establish 
myself at Ananona, giving a free hand to anybody who wished to work. 
This encouraged men to come to us in great numbers, and by the time the 
week was over I had as many as 150 men employed. When they had had 
a fair trial of what was to be done, 1 stopped every one from working, until 
they had furnished themselves with licences. The suspicious men held aloof, 
not daring to trust their money before-hand. But I had previously picked 
out nine of the best of them and furnished them with means of procuring 
licences ; so when the rest saw these nine men come and deposit their money 
fearlessly in exchange for papers, they held back no longer, as they could 

+ not stand seeing their nine companions getting the best grounds and richest 
spots all to themselves; and then, as I expected, there was a rush for the 
licences, until I had to have myself surrounded with soldiers to keep them 
from crushing and stifling me in their eager rush. 

Some of them, having no money, borrowed from others at 100 per cent. per 
month, the sole guarantee being the gold they were going to find. So, while 
I was issuing these licences, the soldiers and officers were doing some lending 
on their own account. But most of the workers had money, as they had sold 
me their gold during the week they were allowed to work free. 

The workers, as they appeared at first, were a wretched set of folks, for the 
greatest rogues for miles around had congregated here. Most of them were 
so destitute that they had hardly a loin-cloth to put round their bodies. 
They had nothing to eat save what rice and yam they could pick up here 
and there; so I had to dispense some rice, and had bullocks slaughtered, to 
give them astart. Afterwards the horrid darisy or rum was brought in, 
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and then there was no peace, and this went on for some time; to stop it 
at once would have only created more confusion, especially as some of the 
men still regarded me suspiciously and had not yet learned to know me. So 
Thad to go about this business gradually, letting the men know that it was 
only for theirown good that I wished to stop the drinking, until they began to 
trust me more. When I had obtained sufficient influence over them, I 
showed them the way I wanted the business to be carried on, and told them 
that I was not going to have any rum drinking. I soon had an opportunity 
of striking a great blow at the rum and, at the same time, at the fady or 
superstitions which interfered with the work. Five months afterwards, 
having been in the meantime reinforced by both European and respect- 
able Malagasy helpers, we built the village of Scamandrakizay, and estab- 
lished a firm hold on the workers. They saw that everything we did was 
for their own good, so we managed to get them to help us in keeping order, 
which they readily did, and fetched their wives and children. Now we 
have a littie town of about 120 houses, the people coming out every market- 
day and on Sundays in their gayest and whitest clothes. The change is 
marvellous. We have now a decent, orderly, and clean set of peofile, 
instead of the scamps who first came to work. But they are the same men 
and women, only they behave much better now. Of course there are still bad 
ones among them, and these have to be ruled with a firm hand. The Béna-» 
héana, as they are called, are people who have been cattle-lifters, or have 
followed some other similar occupation, having left their homes with a blot 
on their character, and having for many years lived a nomadic life. There 
are some, however, whose only fault is that of having run away from the gold 
mines of Mévatandna. ‘hese are for the most part a rough and unruly set, ¢ 
but now and then one or two of them join the reformed side, so that the worst 
ate gradually being left to shift for themselves. 

These native workmen are, as a whole, very superstitious people, and very 
daring but easily led. Ifthere should be a rogue with a strong will to lead 
them, they would soon all become bad together. If, however, you want 
them to do well, this can, with tact, be managed. The great thing is that 
it must not come direct from you. When you want them to reform, the work 
of reformation must be done by their comrades; and with a little care, you 
will soon see a change for good. By this means they credit themselves 
with having overcome their bad habits, and this makes them feel as though 
they belonged to a higher class. When I made them give up the rum and 
the fady days, etc., | did not appear in the struggle at all, and matters 
progressed fairly until the blow was struck. The men, having become reformed, 
now make their own town laws and rules, and hand them to us as the execu- 
tive power. They need guiding very discreetly in these reforms, for it is no 
use trying to force them. 

When I started work here, I chose Thursday as the market-day, that being 
the most suitable, as it allowed the traders time to get their supplies from 
the markets of Imérimandréso and Anosimboahangy, and to reach home just 
in time for the Thursday market. But we shall change this day after a while, 
and make it Saturday, so that the men can attend service on the Sunday. 
By that time both our church and our school will be ready for use. 

Lately, the gold getting deeper, the workers have been digging pits as 
deep as from 30 to 4o feet, and we have come across a quantity of old pottery, 
unfortunately all broken up into bits and scattered about. I also got an old 
spear in very good condition. All these were at the depth of about 35 feet. 
There is no doubt that this place was formerly inhabited, but it must have , 
been a long time ago, perhaps hundreds of years since. 

According to information I have received, I find that the Anosimboahangy 
tribe keep a kind of genealogy, the father giving his children the history of 
his life as well as that of his forefathers, which had been handed down to 
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him by his parents. So, in questioning one of the oldest inhabitants abou: 
there being former settlers here, he said that there were many villages in 
former times, long before Radama I. visited these regions. One of these 
villages, Antananandriamilaona, is not far from here, as well as the ruins 
of another village, which I recently visited with my companion. We 
found a large amount of old broken pottery, and some pieces of old steel, but 
much eaten by rust, which look like parts of knives, The designs on the 
old pottery are very original and simple. But the name of this latter village 
is forgotten. The Anosimboahangy people here say that the name Andria- 
milaona is coupled with the traditions of Rasdalao, Rafétsibéravdlo,* and 
others, whose spirits, it is said, still roam about looking after their former 
earthly property. 

The designs of the broken pottery found on the site of these ancient 
villages correspond in every way to those found below ground, except that 
while those found on the village sites are soft and easily broken, those 
discovered under ground are hard and require a hammer to break’ them. 

spits dug are generally in the creeks, and the deposits are probably very 
old. The deposits one comes across in digging may be shown thus :— 
. sand 
earth 
SS sand and gravel wash 

Thebroken pottery and spear-head| .; guartz arid coarse gravel (gold) 
were found with the gold deposits at{ *\ clay (tanimanga) 
the bottom. & coarse sand and gravel 

Q quartz and coarse gravel (gold) 
w Olack sand 
bottom: gold deposits, rich. 

On the banks of these creeks there are immense trees, 80 to 150 feet 
or so high. These trees have to be cut down and dug out before we get at the 

jottery. The principal finds are in Ambddiharika, to the south, and on the 
hillocks forming the base of the Anketsa, where the latter curves round and 
forms a cul-de-sac. Again, at Ambddivato, to the north, many pieces of 
of pottery, a silver coin, and human bones, were found at a great depth, 
The man who found the piece of silver unfortunately threw it away, saying he 
was afraid of the spirit being angry with him ifhe took it. Just to the east 
my companion and I went to sec the site of an ancient village with five 
successive ditches round its base. It must have been an impregnable fort in 
the old time. Tt contained probably about 150 houses, and the old men say that 
vformerly each house contained from 2: to 4o people. The sides of the hill 
where this ruin is situated are littered with broken pottery, and tombs are 
found all over the place, with the usual upright stone slab. The natives 
dread those tombs very much. But some day we may be able to have a 
look at the contents of one of them, if one should be opened—by mistake— 
of course ! 

Just a few words in conclusion about the superstitions of the people. These 
are mostly stories about Rasoalao and Rafotsiberavolo, etc,, an account of 
whom may be found in the Afa/agasy Folk-Lore. Al the wild cattle and 
wild-boars which abound on the Ankctsa are looked upon as the private 
property of Rasoalao, and they are watched over by the spirit of Ikato- 
iotsy, her slave ; and if you want to shoot or spear wild cattle, you must 
take some rum, rice, tobacco, and a few beads, and offer them to the spirits as 
you get on the hunting ground, asking her to allow you to take a bullock or 
two. If agrecable, she will at once send a herd galloping past; then you must 
stalk them, keeping to leeward, and when close enough, fire just below the 
shoulder. But don’t, for goudness’ sake, cry out “Ga” (hit) or “waty" (dead), 


__* These are names of ancient chieftains, said to be of the Vazimba, or supposed carliest 
inhabitants of the central provinces, 
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even if the animal is breathing its last. If you happen to make that mistake, 
not only will Dame Rasoalao be vexed and make the bullock get up and run 
away, but you will have to stand and hear the crowd of natives, who have ac- 
companied you, hurling curses at you and hissing you for your foolishess. If you 
must exclaim, then say “‘vda¢ady” (tied) ; then the bullock will be sure to be 
yours. It isthe same with gold. If you have a rich claim, and you are 
washing say 4 dwt. or more to the pan, and you exclaim and shout at the 
fortunate result of your washings, then it is all up with you, you are sure 
to find nothing in the next pan, unless you go there and then to beg pardon 
of Rafotsiberavolo and make her an offering. Be it understood that everything 
living belongs to Rasoalao, and anything pertaining to the ground must be 
begged of Rafotsiberavolo. 

Te is the same if anybody comes and looks at the gold in each pan: he 


must not say ‘'42¢saka’’ (much), that would be fatal. He must say “‘mahavay,"*" 


which, I suppose, pleases the spirit better. 


Oncea mancame to me and said he had found no gold. Knowing the man ~ 


to be in possession of a rich claim, I expressed my surprise and asked him 
what he had done. He said that the spirit would not allow him to work it, 
and was constantly fighting with him until he agreed to work somewhere else. 
He further informed me that whenever he went near the place he felt pains 
all over his body, and that was a sure sign of the spirit’s displeasure. It 
appears he had only caught cold, and as his pit was exposed, he coughed 
more when in the water and exposed to the wind. I sent three boys, who 
worked the claim out and got over 2 oz. in a fortnight. 

Lately there was a good deal of s##idy divination going on about a certain 
disease which was in the land. So the sr#idy decided that everybody must 
kill a fowl of a certain colour; more than two must not partake of it, its head 
and feet must be strung up on a pole fixed in a cross-road, while the feathers 
must be taken up stream and thrown into the water; then the patients run and 
wait for the feathers further down the stream. They must sit in the water, 
and as soon as the feathers are brought down by the current, they must take 
as many feathers as they can in one hand, with another handful of water, 
then throw it all over the head down stream, saying: ‘‘Go thou with the 
stream, O disease!” Anybody not doing this is sure to die of the disease 
when it comes. So one fine morning we found all the roads ornamented with 
fowls’ heads, etc. I heard that as far as Miarinarivo, and even Anosimboa- 
hangy, the same thing was practised. I soon persuaded the workers of the 
absurdity of all this, and having had those who had done it laughed at and 
chaffed by their chums, I told them that it was all a trick of somebody 
who had a lot of fowls to sell, and wanted them to pay a big price and pocket 
their moncy, while smiling at the simpletons who had believed in them, 

I find that most of these superstitions are introduced by vagabonds from 
Imerina, who make a living by swindling the simple and credulous provin 
cials. 

H. HANNING. 


~ 
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THE SIEGE OF ANTSIRABE: 
THE STORY OF A HEROIC DEFENCE. 


VERY one knows that during the greater part of this year (1896) 
a very wide-spread rebellion has prevailed all around the central 
province of Imérina. This has been primarily an anti-foreign movement, 
‘during which Europeans of several different nationalities have been 
killed; but it has also had a very strongly-marked anti-Christian 
+ character, for churches of all communions—L. M.S. and F. F. M. A,, 
Anglican and Norwegian, and also Roman Catholic—have been 
destroyed, to the number of several hundred in all: while pastors, 
evangelists, and teachers have been the first to be sought for by the 
rebels, and have in several cases been killed. Many mission stations, 
with their churches, school-houses, hospitals, and missionaries’ resi- 
dences, have been utterly destroyed, involving a loss of many thousand 
pounds; while the burning of native villages, the destruction of the 
* stores of rice, the carrying off of thousands of cattle, and the capture 
of large numbers of people as slaves, has brought an untold amount of 
misery upon the peaceable inhabitants of the country, such as the people 
of this part of Madagascar have never before experienced. The year 
1896 will be long remembered as the saddest time ever known in’ the 
history of the Hova Malagasy. 

It is evidently supposed by many, who derive their knowledge from 
newspapers only, that a particular tribe called the ‘Fahavalo’ are the 
leaders in this rebellion ; and a new word, ‘fahavalisme, has even been 
coined to describe their doings. The word /ahavalo, however, is not 
the name of any tribe, but is simply the Malagasy word for ‘enemy ;’ and 

* ‘brigand’ or ‘rebel’ would be its nearest English equivalent as applied 
to these marauders. They consist partly of deserted soldiers, who have 

* never given up their arms and ammunition, and to whom have been 
added numbers of those who dislike the idea of foreign control of any 
kind, as well as those who have always been attached to the old 
idolatry and superstitions; and in addition to all these, the bad and 
tuffianly element in the population has come to the front, glad of a 
chance to rob and injure the quiet and law-obeying members of the 
community. In many places these rebels have assembled in large 
«numbers, and have formed extensive camps; and from their ability to 
move rapidly, unencumbered by the baggage and other ‘impedimenta’ 
of regular troops, and their knowledge of the country, they are able to 
evade the forces sent against them; so that although always suffering 
heavy losses when they have dared to face even a small body of 
European soldiers, they soon reapncar in another quarter and baflle the 
attempts made to crush them. They are known also by the name 
+ of Ménalamba,’ lit, ‘red-clothes,’ from their /émba and dress being 
unwashed and stained by the reddish soil of the country. Another name 

* for them is *MArofélana,’ because of their wearing many (méro) félana, 
acircular ornament made from the top of a Conus shell, or simply a 
small disk of white wood, 


\ 
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The sad events which occurred in November 1895, at the F. F. M. A. 
mission station of Arivonimamo, when Mr. and Mrs. W. Johnson, with 
their little girl, were barbarously murdered by a crowd of natives, was 
briefly noticed in the last number of the ANNUAL (XIX., p. 382; see also 
Pp. 456, ant). After severe punishment had been inflicted upon the 
rebels by the French forces, things seemed to settle down, and for two 
or three months the country was tolerably quiet. In the month of 
February, however, the rebellion broke out again in the districts to the 
north of the Capital, in the valleys of the Manandra and Mananta, 40 
or 50 miles distant, and soon assumed formidable proportions. Village 
after village was attacked, and church after church burnt, unti] almost« 
all the evangelists and teachers had to fice for their lives, after losing all _~" 
the property they possessed. Soon the rising extended to other 
districts, and reached to within eight or ten miles of the Capital, gr even 
nearer, so that night after night the sky was lighted up by blazin 
villages, and there were even rumours that Antananarfvo itself would be 
attacked. Sad tales of sorrow and loss reached us from all quarters, the 
only bright spot in the darkness being the assurance that several had 
chosen death rather than promise to give up Christianity, and so had 
continued the line of Malagasy martyrs for the faith of the Gospel. 

Many stirring tales of hair-breadth escapes during this time of peril 
might be told, but perhaps there have been none to equal in thrillin 
interest the story of the siege of a few Europeans, chiefly women and 
children, at Antsirabé, in the month of May. 

Before giving the details of this story, it may be premised that one 
of the most important fields of work occupied by the Norwegian 
Lutheran Mission in this country is that of the district of Vakinankara- 
tra, which is situated to the south and south-west of the great 
mountain mass of Ankaratra, not far from the centre of Madagascar, 
and from 50 to 80 miles distant in a south-westerly direction 
from the Capital. In this region, very interesting to the geologist from 
its numerous extinct volcanoes, hot springs, crater-lakes, and other 
indications of subterranean forces, there are a number of mission 
stations, with very numerous churches and schools, and with many 
thousands of people under instruction. One of the most important of 
these mission stations is Antsirabe, a large village, with handsome church, 
mission-houses, school buildings, sanatorium, hospital, and a leper 
asylum only a little distance from the village. A considerable number 
of sick people are constantly at Antsirabe in order to bathe in the hot 
springs, which are of much benefit in certain complaints. In the lima 
deposits from these springs many discoveries of great scientific interest 
have been by the resident missionary, the Rev. Pastor Rosaas, and others 
during the last few years; and the remains of extinct animals—hippo- 
potami, huge tortoises, crocodiles, spyornis, and other old-world exist- 
ences have thrown much light upon the by-gone fauna of this great 
island.’ 

During the early months of this year the Vakinankaratra district 
remained tranquil, unaffected by the unrest of much of the surround- 
ing country ; so that the missionaries of the different stations thought 





© See ANNUAL XVIIL, p. 136, “Recent Researches in Madagascarian Palzontology.” 
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that they could safely leave their wives and families to attend the 





annual conference or synod of the Norwegian Mission, which was this 


year held at Fianarantséa, the capital of the Bétsiled province, more 
than a hundred miles away to the south. The ladies and children of 
the mission were, however, brought up to Antsirabe, so as to stay 
together during the absence of their husbands and fathers; and with 
them were also two of the senior members of the mission, Messrs. 
Engh and Vig, who were in poor health and therefore did not attend 
the conference. There were therefore two gentlemen, sixteen ladies, 
and nine children living together at Antsirabe in the month of May 
last.—J.s, (ED.) 

On Whitsunday, May 24,* after morning service was concluded, a 
report was heard that a large band of rebels, led by Rainibétsimisaraka, 
a noted bandit chief, was marching towards Léharano, another Norwe- 
gian station, about two and a half hour’s distance towards the east. 
In the afternoon this report was confirmed, and presently certain 
information was received that the station had been attacked and looted, 
and was then in flames. The missionary, Mr. Gulbrandsen, who was 
then at Fianarantsoa, and his wife, then at Antsirabe, had thus lost all 
that they possessed. Little thought, however, could be then given to 
this calamity, since the messenger added that the rebels were advancing 
in the direction of Antsirabe! : 

There happened to be then staying at the Sanatorium M. Gerbinis, 
French interpreter to the Residence at Bétéfo, and his young wife. The 
Resident of Betafo, M. Alby, had stationed at Antsirabe 20 Malagasy 
militia, under the orders of two French sergeants; he himself was on a 
tour of inspection to the south, together with 30 native militia and the 
Governor Rainijaonary and his troops. At Betafo there was also staying 
the secretary of the Residency, three sergeants, and 30 militia, all new 
recruits. M.Gerbinis immediately despatched a messenger to Betafo, 
which is about three hours’ distance from Antsirabe, so as to obtain 
help; and at 2 o'clock on Monday morning a sergeant and 16 militia 
arrived. The plan of defence was quickly arranged. The forces 
available were insufficient to defend the village, it was therefore decided 
to concentrate in Mr. Rosaas's house, the only one which was roofed 
with tiles, and could therefore offer any resistance to the most dangerous 
weapon of the brigands, viz. incendiarism. The women and children 
were placed in the attics. 

At about 10 o’clock in the forenoon, savage and menacing shouts an- 
nounced the arrival of the enemy. Two hundred of them were armed, it 
was afterwards ascertained, with rifles, and the rest with long knives and 
clubs, and big hammers for breaking down the doors. Presently the 
tiles began to fly in splinters under the hail of musket balls, and from 
the attics the women and children were obliged to descend to the second 
story. A hot fight then followed, which lasted until 5 o’clock in the 
evening. The attacking force consisted of at least 1500 men; they 
carried a red flag, and in the rear was gathered a crowd of people, ready 





* The remainder of this article is translated from a paper contributed by Prof. Kriiger 
to the Fournal des Missions evangéligues for August 1836; and this again includes, as will 
bo son, numerous extracts from letters written by those who were among the besieged at 

ntsirabe, 
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to take part in pillaging, if victory should declare for the insurgents. 
“In less time than I can describe it,” writes Miss Engh, “we saw the 
Sanatorium and the Hospital surrounded, looted, destroyed, and almost 
immediately the rush roofs of these buildings were burned.” 

Then the house of Dr. Ebbell was attacked. As the fire of the beseiged 
commanded the door, the rebels lost not a few men before they decided 
to enter at the back, after having broken the outer window shutters. 
A.column of smoke rising above the grass roof soon apprised the besieged 
of this new movement of the assailants. This house on fire was only a 
dozen yards away from that of Mr. Rosaas. 

“There were then flames rising on three sides. In every direction 
there were masses of men, thirsting for our blood, surrounding us,” says 
Mr. Vig. ‘They raged worse than the most ferocious beasts. Could it 
be that in this Hospital many Malagasy had had their lives preserved to 
them, that many others had been solaced and cared for up to their last 
breath by loving and kindly hands ? Was this the reward of the work of 
mercy accomplished by Dr. Ebbell and the two sister deaconesses, 
Anna Hofstad and Maria Totland ?” 

One of the sergeants, the heroic Delalbre, endeavoured to make a 
diversion by throwing himself into the midst of the brigands, but they 
they were too numerous. Besides which, they surrounded the northern 
gate of the compound; so it was necessary to recall the sergeant, who 
returned, covered with blood, but not dangerously wounded. On this 
(or the following) day, he, true French soldier, gathered before his 
return, and under the fire of the enemy, a handful of flowers from the 
garden, to offer to the ladies who dressed his wounds. Then he went 
and sat under the verandah and, calmly taking aim, fired at the 
assailants. At each shot which took effect, he called out: ‘“Zsard va, 
tompoko é ?” ‘Are you well, Sir ?” the usual salutation addressed to the 
nobles. 

The gateway of the compound was by this time broken through, and 
the enemy crowded together behind one of the outbuildings containing 
stores, at only a few yards’ distance from the house. Once more 
Delalbre offered himself for very dangerous duty and, with some 
militiamen, went to find in this small building, the wall of which had 
been already pierced by the enemy, six tins of paraffin, which would 
have become a formidable weapon in the hands of the rebels. 

The men, excited by the intensity of the struggle, had no time for re- 
flection. But who can picture the feelings of the women and children, 
seeing these savage crowds, wild, merciless, and innumerable on all sides, 
the flames all around the house, and knowing that the small quantity of 
ammunition of their defenders was being rapidly exhausted ! 

However, the attack ceased towards five o’clock, although the house 
remained surrounded by the enemy, When darkness came on, a red glare 
could be seen lighting up the horizon to the south and the east, as well 
as in the direction of Masinandrfana. This was caused by the rebels 
burning the churches in those localities. Nearer still, to the unspeak- 
able sorrow of all, but especially of Sister Maria Foreide, Ambéhipiantra- 
na, the leper village, with its church, could be seen on fire! ‘Poor peo- 
ple!” cried Miss Engh, “must they also suffer from having accepted the 
Christian help of a few Europeans ?” 
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And now, waiting for help was a sore trial for the besieged. Would 
the few soldiers and the two sergents left at Betafo come to our aid ? 
“We expected them on Monday night,” says one of the party; ‘‘our 
excited hopes reached their height on Tuesday, in the morning. But 
no one appeared. Then we began to understand that it was all over!” 
The fact was that the secretary of the Residency, with the two sergeants 
and twenty-three recruits, had advanced as near as about a mile and a 
quarter from Antsirabe on Monday evening, towards five o'clock; they 
saw all the village in flames, but the firing they had heard during the 
afternoon had ceased. They very naturally came to the conclusion 
that the besieged had been overcome, and when they saw Ambohipian- 
trana also burning, they fell back on Antananarivo. It was thus that 
those in the Capital heard the alarming first reports that all the Euro- 
peans at Antsirabe had been killed. 

On Tuesday the enemy seemed chiefly employed in carrying off their 
booty. It was not until towards noon that they re-formed in a column 
to renew the attack. And then ensued a deadly fight, which lasted 
until the evening. The old Sanatorium, in the middle of the compound, 
was burnt, then, a lower building, protecting two flour-mills ; the line of 
fire was thus concentrated around Mr. Rosaas’s house. And now only a 
few cartridges remained, which were divided among the best marksmen. 

For some time the destruction of the church occupied the attention 
of the enemy : but this did not help to reassure the besieged. “I hope 
that no Christian or any civilized being may ever hear such yells and 
diabolical cries as those which seemed to freeze the very marrow of our 
bones, while this mob of savages smashed up everything which had 
been consecrated to the Lord,” says one of the missionaries: and Miss 
Engh wrote : ‘Everything was broken up into little bits: the benches, 
the pulpit, the altar, the baptismal font, the harmonium, the doors, and 
the glass windows. The Satanic din which accompanied this destruc- 
tion was what terrified me most of all.” 

The night of Tuesday was comparatively quiet; but the light of the 
new day---nobody could feel any doubt of it—must shine upon the end of 
the siege. ‘We were preparing to give up our lives,” say, in almost 
identical words, all the letters which I have looked at. “We were 
ready for the sacrifice. And I am persuaded.” adds Mr. Vig, “that we 
should all have met together again in heaven. But, fully prepared to die 
as we were, I must add that the form in which death presented itself to 
us made us shudder with fear. The demoniacal cries of the night 
watchmen still ring in our ears.” 

On Wednesday the brigands did not approach in a mass or in order- 
ly ranks. They came on in small parties, and had ceased to attempt to 
storm the position. They did not know that with the few cartridges 
which remained it was impossible to keep them at a distance. They 
changed their tactics, and now collected together all the wood and 
other combustible matter in order to suffocate the besieged, and to 
accomplish this they got a large quantity of chillies, a condiment largely 
used by the people; for these, when powdered and thrown on the fire, 
produce acrid and intolerable fumes. They also brought a barrel of 
gunpowder. Others came armed with spades in order to undermine the 
house at the four corners. 
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“The cords of death encompassed us,” writes Mr. Vig. ‘We cried 
from the depths of our hearts to the God of our salvation, although, to 
all human appearance, all hope was vain. M. Gerbinis, who, up to 
that time had done all in his power to sustain our courage, at length said 
that we could now only expect help from God. Would the Lord 
deliver us all from a frightful death ? Would He permit these pagans to 
yell with delight, thinking that they had conquered the God of the 
Christians ? There were of us altogether, 27 Norwegians—-16 women and 
young girls, 9 children, and 2 men; § French—M. and Mme. Gerbinis 
and the 3 sergeants, in all 32 Europeans, besides 35 Malagasy militia and 
some other natives who had taken refuge with us. Had we not a right 
to hope that God would have pity on the little children? As long as 
we prayed, we believed it would be so; but after that, in view of the 
actual position, darkness surrounded us once more.” 

Towards one o'clock on the afternoon of Wednesday, May 27th, one of 

the besieged thought he could perceive a number of people on one of the 
hills to the west, and presently all attention was directed to this point of 
the horizon. Was it the help waited for in vain during the past two 
days? or was it a re-inforcement of the enemy coming to hasten 
the finishing of it all? As the besiegers diligently continued their pre- 
parations for setting the wood on fire, one was disposed to believe the 
jatter alternative. But, lo! as we begin to sce more distinctly, there 
isa white flag visible above the approaching column. It could not 
then be the rebels! there was no more room for doubt, our God is a 
God who hears prayer. ‘We could not contain ourselves for joy,” writes 
Miss Engh; “‘cries of joy broke forth from the militia, so that the house 
rang with them ; some were dancing, and others clapping their hands. 
Only those who have seen death near on the face of the deep, while 
clinging to some floating fragment, despairing of life, and then suddenly 
rescued by a boat appearing unexpectedly, as it were miraculously—only 
such can realize what we experienced at that instant.” Mr. Vig expres- 
ses the same feeling : ‘Never can we forget that moment. Our lives 
were given back to us as by a miracle.”” 

Suffice it to say here that by a providential intervention, the details 
of which are too long to be described in full, M. Alby and Rainijaonary 
altered their route, and had arrived at Trénomainty on the Tuesday 
evening. There they were told of what was occurring at Antsirabe. Fa- 
tigued with a long day's march, they set out immediately, and arrived 
at Betafo at about 4 o'clock in the morning; and after a few hours of 
very necessary rest, they marched on Antsirabe. 

The rebels appear not to have secn them coming, or perhaps they 
thought the advancing force to be some of their own friends. Be that as 
it may, they were completely surprised and were killed in great numbers. 
During the evening and on the following day more than 500 corpses were 
counted. On the side of the besieged, only one man, the Governor of 
Antsirabe, was hurt, but he was so severely wounded that he died not 
long afterwards. 

hile the fugitives were still being pursued, Sister Maria Foreide had 
already run to the leper village, to comfort and tend the helpless crea- 
tures whom she found still alive there, some crouching under a fragment 
of wall, or hiding among the bushes, 
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- “Mournful sighs mingled with our joy,” wrote Mr. Vig towards the 
end of his letter, ‘when we saw more closely the effects of the terrible 
destruction all around " Without reckoning the personal losses of 
the missionaries, the loss of the Norwegian Society through the whole 
district is estimated at £8,000. Of the two districts of Antsirabe and 
Loharano, 75 churches are burnt and destroyed. The heathen have 
done their utmost to destroy the work of God. When they burned our 
churches and Ieper home they shouted: ‘Where is now your God? We 
have buried your Jesus!” “But,” adds this missionary, “these material 
disasters are not the worst. That which has happened will throw back 
our work for many years. I cannot divest myself of the fear that all 
must be recommenced.” ¥, H. Krucer. 











Note.~V'o the above account it may be added that in addition to the destruc- 
tion of the E.F.M.A, station at Arivonimamo, and of the S.P.G. station at Ra- 
mainandro, | , and of the Norwegian ‘stations in Vakinankaratra this 
year, the .M, 0 suffered the loss of all the buildings at its station 
at Fihaonana in Vénizéngo, and of its pleasant Sanatorium at Ambatovéry, de- 
scribed inthe last ANNUAL. This year has theretore been a disastrous one for 
all missionary societies, as well as for our Christian Malagasy people.— EDS. 















BOTANICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


Madagascar Piassava® (Dictyospermum fibrosum, Wright).—For nearly 
twenty years a fibre closely resembling Brazilian piassava has been obtained 
from ‘eidagascar. It was moderately long, of a rich brown colour, and evid- 
ently obtained from the stem of a palm as ordinary piassava. The quantity 
produced was never very large, and in the early stages of the enterprise the 
fibre was shipped in a very rough uncombed state. Latterly the quality has 

much improved, and during the period when this class of fibre commanded 
specially high prices, the shipments were probably remunerative, Owing, 
however, to the discovery of West African piassava or ‘‘bass fibre,’’ obtained 
from Raphia vinifera (described in Kew Bulletin, 1891, pp. t—5), the 
«prices obtained for Madagascar piassava have apparently fallen almost as 
low as the cost of production, hence little of it has appeared lately in the 
London market. The first specimen of Madagascar piassava, now in the 
Kew Museum (No. ii.), was received in 1890. At that time the plant 
yielding it was not known. The more common palms of Madagascar, such 
as species of Hyphane, Dypsis, Raphia, and Bismarckia, were believed not 
to yield this fibre. Hence it was inferred that there existed in the island a 
paim not yet described. This eventually proved to be the case. Kew 
+ obtained in 1890 specimens of the complete plant, known locally as Vinztra, 
with stem and leaves showing exactly the manner in which the fibre was 
produced. Each plant had a slender stem about s fect high and 2 inches in 
diameter. This was surmounted by a crown of graceful pinnate leaves 5~6 


D © ‘Piassava’ (from the Port, piagada) is the fibre of a Brazilian palm, and is used in 


‘making brushes, brooms, etc. 











“even at these rates, are smal 
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feet long. The whole stem, to the base, was thickly invested by a dense 
mass of fibres formed from the inner sheaths and the edges of the petioles. 
The individual fibres were finer and more flexible than Brazilian piassava 
and also slightly shorter ; in other respects they resembled it very closely. 
As to the commercial position of the fibre, we are informed that ‘of late, 
Madagascar piassava has been well combed, straight, and clean, and in this 
state it is worth from 30 to 37 pounds per ton ; but as the quantities sent home, 

fi,,we are led to conclude that the preparation 
as now donc is costly." The shipments are made from Tamatave and some 
of the ports to the south. In September 1894, Madagascar piassava was 
reported to be “in demand,” and the price had riscn to 46 pounds per ton. 
Fresh seeds were obtained, and from these numerous plants, now about 2 fect 
in height, have been raised at Kew. They are nearest to Dictyospermum 
album, a well-known ornamental palm from Mauritius and Bourbon, but are 
easily distinguished both from this and other species. Many of the plants 
raised at Kew have been distributed to botanical establishments in the 
colonies. Very soon the species will probably be well represented under 
cultivation.—Aew Bulletin ; Oct. 1894, p. 358. 

A Silk-bearing Bush.—“‘Now that the French have taken Madagascar, 
there is little doubt that we shall sce a variety of new commodities in Europe, 
and one of these will be the silk of the 7 éamfanéry, a shrub which bears 
a fibre resembling silk, as the cotton plant bears cotton. The shrub has 
long, pointed, deep-green leaves, and a red flower, with prickly seed-cases, 
from which the raw silk bursts when the seeds aré ripe, a tuft of the silky 
fibre adhering to each seed, for the purpose of wafting them, like thistle- 
down, on the wind to a distance from the parent plant. The fibres are about 
an inch long, and are very fine in quality, having the lustre of yellow silk. 
This material has not been much employed, except to stuff cushions and 
the seats and backs of palanquins. But M. George Chapin, a recent French 
traveller in Madagascar, is of opinion that the mechanical difficulties of 
weaving the silk are not insuperable, and with improved culture of the 
plant, and suitable machinery, we shall before long be wearing the beautiful 
Cloth of the silk-bush.”"—-Cassed/’s Family Magazine ; July 1896 ; p. 669, 
with illustration. 

Madagascar Ebony and Sandal-wood. The flora of the lowlands of Madagascar 
is very imperfectly known at present, but Mr. J. G. Baker, F. R.S., Principal 
Assistant in the Kew Herbarium, has for many years devoted attention to 
the flora of the mountainous parts of Madagascar, and has described the 
plants, collected, for the most part. by the Rev. R. Baron, in various 
numbers of the Fournal of the Linnean Society (Botany). 

It is well known that the heart-wood of many different species of Diospyros 
constitutes the ebony of commerce. There are now (1892) about 26 endemic 
species known of Diospyros from Madagascar, but it is impossible to iden- 
tify any one of these as yielding the true ebony. One of the largest 
English timber merchants, who has an extensive knowledge of the hard 
woods of commerce, states that, ‘‘al present the only Madagascar wood 
known in this country is ebony, and in this my house is the largest operator. + 
Hitherto we are dependent for supplies on the French and German houses. , 
We understand the wood at present is smuggled out of the country. There 
is a large and increasing consumption of it.” 

True sandal-wood is yielded by different species of Santa/um. Indian - 
sandal-wood is derived from San/alum album, L., and West Australian 
sandal-wood from Fusanus spicatus,R. Br. ‘A Contribution to the 
knowledge of Sandal-woods” is given by Andreas Petersen in Fournal of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, vol. xvi. [3], P- 757: 

According to Mr. Baker there is no species of San¢a/um known from 
Madagascar. Prerocarpus advenus, Baill., is, however, native ; anothe~ “~~~ 
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+» which yields red sandal-wood, or Saunders’ wood, is doubtfully native. In 
the northern parts of Madagascar, according to M. Cachin, a wood with 
properties similar te sandal-wood is known under the Sakalava_ name of 
Hazoranto, while another wood, called Saza, smells of aniseed. The latter 
is probably Croton anisatum. Baill. 

In the Kew Museum there is a specimen of wood labelled “Sanfal vert’’ 
(Croton sp.), exported from Madagascar and Zanzibar into India, where 
it is said to be used for burning the bodies of the Hindoos. Aliso a specimen 
from Mr. J. Heathcote, from Professor Mac Owan, received February 6 
1886, labelled ‘‘Wood like Sandal-wood” {Cro/on sp.). It is ground up and 
mixed with water, and is used by the natives at Inhambane to anoint them- 
selves, These latter are not properly sandal-woods. They are mentioned as 
indicating the possible source of what is called sandal-wood from Ma- 
dagascar. 

A merchant living on the west coast says: “In the Sakalava country, 
south of Maintirdno, there are large tracts of forest in which the ebony tree 
' is found and cut by the Sakalava and brought to Maintirano, and there sold 
#to the Indian and Arab traders, in exchange for cloth, for merely nominal 

amounts. Some comes north to Sdalala in Baly Bay and is there exchanged. 
«The Indian and Arab traders send it to Mozambique and Nossi-Bé, and, 

if large and sound wood, it fetches frum 4o to 55 dollars a ton. 
“T heard also, when I was in Mahajamba Bay, that ebony grows on the 
*banks of Narinda Bay and is sent to Nossi-Bé, and that there are large 
trees of it, but I was unable'to go, as small-pox was raging in all the principal 
towns. I myself found ebony close to Ampasimarina, about 20 miles N. E. 
of Mojanga 3; ebony was here both small in size and quantity. From there to 
Ambélibdzo, a village on the southern entrance of Mahajamba Bay, I did not 
discover any, but it seemed to recommence there in small quantities, and 
extended along the southern bank of the bay. At Ampasimalaotra, on the 
bay, there were large quantities of small wood and a few large trees ; and 
at Andrdhibé, about 10 miles inland, I saw several fine old trees of ebony. 
At Ambodhiliana, not far from there, I cut some samples of sandal-wood 
and sent them to London, and was informed that its value there is from 
25 to 60 pounds a ton. 

“From Soalala to south of Maintirano (Maintirano excepted) it is said to 
be unsafe for a white man to go, and impossible for a Hova. And again, 
south of Mérandava the same thing occurs; but in a few Sakalava villages 
there are Creole traders’ agents.""—Kew Bulletin, 


The Affinities of Zpyornis.—Concerning the affinities of Zpyornis the most 
divergent views have been held. Isidore Geoffroy in his original paper referred 
it to the Brevipennes (Ratit), an opinion now universally accepted. Va- 
Tenciennes considered it to be a diving bird, related to the Auks and Pen- 
guins. Bianconi, in a long series of papers, strove to show that Zpyornts was 
the ‘Roc’ of Eastern fable, and that its nearest living relative is the Condor. 
Milne Edwards and Grandidier confirmed Geoffroy's original opinion, and 
considered that Caswarius and Dinornis are its nearest allies. Von Haast, 
on the other hand, opposed this view and asserted that the resemblances with 
Dinornis ave superficial. Recently this opinion has been endorsed by Fir- 
bringer and R. Burckhardt, both of whom, after an elaborate comparison of 
the pyornithidx with other Ratite families, came_to the conclusion that 
such resemblances as exist between 2Zpyornis and Dinornis are merely the 
results of convergence resulting from similar conditions of life, and that 
though the great massiveness of the skeleton (pachyostosis) is characteristic 
of both families, it is attained in quite a different manner in the two cases. 
This conclusion would certainly seem to be supported by the bones here [in 
the previous portion of the paper] described. 

In the femora, for instance, apart from their great difference of form, the 
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large upper pneumatic foramen, the numerous smaller ones opening into the 
popliteal fossa, and the great development of the bony reticulum, are charac- 
ters entirely wanting in Dinornis. Such points of structure as these appear 
to be of mote importance in determining affinities than the mere external 
form of the bones, which may be supposed to vary more readily with changes 
in the conditions of life ; for it is difficult to understand how such differences 
of structure could arise in two closely-related forms, since the same end 
appears to be attained in the two cases in different ways. The conclusion to 
be drawn from this is that the divergence between the twu families must have 
occurred before the characteristic pachyostosis had been acquired. In their 
recent paper Milne-Edwards and Grandidier have given a brief description of 
the skull, which, as far as it goes, does not seem to afford much evidence in 
favour of the supposed close relationship with Dinornis ; nevertheless, at the 
close of their communication the authors, as in their former paper, assert 
their belief that there is really such a relationship, and suggest the former 
existence of a southern land-connection to account for it. Perhaps when a 
complete description, with figures of the skull, sternum, and pectoral girdle, 
has been published, it may be possible to arrive at some definite conclusion 
concerning this interesting point.—C. W. ANDREWS, B. Sc., F.Z.S., in Proc. 
Roy. Soc., Feb. 6, 1894. 


The Fresh-water Algw of Madagasoar.—An important contribution to our know- 
ledge of these lowly organized and, for the most part, minute forms of vegeta- 
ble life, as existing in Madagascar, has been made in the shape of a quarto 
pamphlet of 50 pages, with 5 plates, containing more than 200 different 
figures. This pamphlet, included in vol. v. part 2, of Transactions of the 
Linnean Society of London (Botany, 2nd Series), is entitled ‘A Contribution 
to our Knowledge of the Fresh-water Aig of Madagascar. By William West, 
F.L.S., and George S. West, A.R.C.S., Scholar-elect of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge.” 

The greater portion of the specimens described are from the neighbourhood 
of the Lake Alaotra; and the following table shows the Orders to which the 
specimens belong. 

Summary of Genera, Species, and Varieties. 
Orders. Genera. Species. Varieties and Forms. 





Coleochetacex 1 1 
Edogoniacen 2 5 
Zygnemacea: 1 3 
Desmidiacee 12 145 32 
Pediastrexe 1 4 1 
Sorastreae 2 2 
Eremobix 2 4 
Protococcacer: 4 10 9 
Rivulariacer t I 
Scytonemacer I 1 
Sitosiphoniacea: 1 1 
Oscillariacee 1 1 
Chroococcacexe 2 3 


Total 3r 181 42 

The value of this collection thus made by my friend and co-editor Mr. 

Baron will be seen from the fact that a very large proportion of the spe- 
,cimens described are new to science. there being no less than 70 new 
species and 57 new varieties. 

The bulk of the article consists of technical descriptions of genera and 
species, and would therefore be of no interest to the gencral reader, but 
the introductory remarks may be here quoted. The writers say : ~ . 

“By the kindness of the Rev. R. Baron, of Antananarivo, we have béén 
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enabled to examine a number of gatherings of Alga from that district, which 
he has most obligingly collected at the request of one of us. The result is 
very pleasing, as many new and interesting species have thus been revealed, 
and considerable additional knowledge of the distribution of known forms 
has been attained. The naming of the Diatoms has been left to a future 
occasion. The Cosmaria are particularly fine and noteworthy. 

“It will be noticed that the larger Algz are hardly represented; this is due 
to the fact that these tentative collections were made chiefly with the view of 
securing the smaller forms 

Without actual inspection of the plates it is difficult to give any clear 
notion of the various, remarkable, often strange, and frequently beauti- 
ful forms of these lowly organized plants, as revealed by the microscope.* 
The bi-lobed outlines of the Cosmaria in Plates vi., vii., and viii. are 
especially noticeable, and hardly less so are the stellate, triangular, and 
multangular forms of other species. It is difficult to believe that some of 
these remarkable organisms are plants at all; in many cases they are 
more like some beautiful shell, delicately and elaborately sculptured ; 
while in others they take the form of a simple cell—round, oval, or trian- 
gular—often as if about to increase by fissure; while others again have 
curious processes, more like those of some grotesque polyp than anything 
belonging to the vegetable kingdom. These plates are additional illus- 
trations of the wonders that lie hidden from ordinary observation in the 
mud of almost every pond and in the slime that gathers round almost 
every water-plant.—JAMES SIBREE (ED.). 


Dr, Forsyth Major's Explorations in Madagascar.—A little over two years ago 
Dr. Forsyth Major, an enthusiastic palzontologist of high distinction, deter- 
mined to undertake a scientific mission to Madagascar, mainly with a view 
to making a thorough examination of the fauna and flora, fossil and recent, 
of at least a portion of the island. The expedition received the support of 
the Gcvernment Grand Committee of the Royal Society, and the influence and 
interest of the British Museum were also secured. Dr. Major landed at 
MAnanjara, on the east coast, a few months before the French expedition 
arrived at Tamatave, and made his way to Sirabé, four days’ journey south 
of Antananarivo, where he remained for some months, chiefly occupied in 
excavating for fossil remains in the peaty, marshy deposits of the district. 
The unsettled state of affairs and the rising of the native population which 
followed the French occupation compelled the explorer's return to the Capital, 
where he was courteously received by General Duchesne. After a short stay 
at Antananarivo he resolved to return to Sirabé to continue his work, and even- 
tually to explore the country as far south as Fiandrantséa. In very difficult 
and trying circumstances, Dr. Major succeeded in doing some solid scientific 
work. In July he resolved to come home, in order to work out the material 
which had been obtained, and arrived in London a few days ago, feeling none 
the worse after his arduous labours. During the whole of his stay in Mada- 
gascar he scarcely suffered from fever, notwithstanding the prevalence of a 
deadly epidemic of malaria, which had completely depopulated the country 
around Fianarantsoa, village after village through which the explorer passed 
being absolutely deserted. The collections have been deposited in the 
Natural History Museum, where they will in due course be examined by the 
members of the staff. It is, however, safe to assert that the Zoological and 
Palaontological Departments will be considerably enriched as the result of 
Dr. Major's mission, when we learn that the scries of -ZAyornts bones from 
the excavations in the marshes at Sirabé numbers about 1 1500 specimens, 
from which more than one complete skeleton can be put together, and that 














The greater portion of these Ali are shown in the plates as magnified 520 diameters, 
while in a few of the more minute forms, they are magnified 830 diameters, 
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the recent fauna of the island is represented by extensive series of skins. A 
very fine collection of specimens of the flora of Madagascar has also been 
made, among which the discovery of four orchids new to science may be 
mentioned. The island still offers a fine field for the scientific explorer in 
search of undiscovered species, but this may not be for long, since the French 
Government are preparing an expedition of some magnitude, at an estimated 
cost of 600,000 f., under the auspices of M. Milne-Edwards, of the Paris 
Museum, and M. Grandidier, who has already done so much for the scien- 
tilic exploration of the island.- From Ze Zimes, Sep. 11, 1896. 


A Costly Traveller’s-tree.—‘‘Mr. Chamberlain has sometimes paid a handsome 
sum for an orchid, but Miss Helen Gould, a member of the millionaire family, 
has, in the price she has just given for a palm, left the Colonial Secretary far 
behind. The plant in question is a palm, and the cost was £7,000. The palm 
was brought from Madagascar, and isa fine specimen of what is generally 
known as the ‘Traveller's tree.’ It is over 3oft. in height, and though it 
will not probably grow much more in that direction, it will spread out more. 
There are at present 10 long stems on it, of great thickness at the roots, but 
tapering considerably up to the leaves, which latter must be some 6ft. long. 
Miss Gould is a great cultivator of palms, and has in her famous conser- 
vatories many rare and valuable varieties.""—From @ daily Paper. 


Now Species of Mammals recently discovered in Madagascar.—In the last number 
of the ANNUAL (p. 381), a brief description was given by Dr. C. I. Forsyth 
Major of eleven new species of Insectivora and Rodentia discovered by 
himself in or near the Vakinankaratra district. In a recent number of the 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History (Oct. 1896), Dr. Forsyth 
Major gives a detailed description of nine species of small Mammalia he 
has discovered in the same locality and in the eastern forest region ; four 
of these, however, are included in our last year’s list ;* the other five are 
as follows :— 

LIMNOGALE, gen. nov. (Fam. Cenfetide.) By the peculiarities of its 
osteology and tecth “this new genus is shown to be a member of the 
Centetidze ; but it is as strikingly modified for aquatic life as Pofomogale or 
Aflyogale.” The head is short, broad, and flattened ; toes webbed ; tail power- 
ful, very thick, and almost square near the body, the other part laterally 
compressed. 

1.-Limnogale mergnlus, sp. nov. Colouring of upper part of body brown- 
ish; lower parts a light yellowish-grey. Dimensions: head and body 128 
millim, ; tail 134 ; fore foot (without claws) 16.5; hind foot (without claws) 
40. Basal length of skull, 32; greatest breadth of skull across brain-case 
16.5: //ad. Imasindrary, N.E. Betsiléo, and a marsh west of Andraikiba 
rake two hours west of Antsfrabé. Local name I da/dvo (i.e. water- 
rat). 

2.—AMicrogale Thomast, sp. nov. Externally very like Af. Cowand, but 
much larger. Dimensions of type: head and body 97 millim. ; tail 64, manus 
11; pes 19; length of skull 25.5; breadth across maxillary processes 10.7. 
“lab, Ampitambé forest, N. Betsileo, and Ivdhimanitra forest, Tanala, 
near Ambéhiminga, 

3.4L. Talazaci, sp. nov. Closely related to Af, Dodson? in general 
external appearance, but much larger, and skin much darker, being: dark 
coppery-brown. Dimensions of type : head and body 124 millim.; tail 119; 
manus 14; pes 23 ; length of skull 33.5; breadth across maxillary processes 
13. /éad, Ikéngo forest, S.E. of Fianarantsda. 

BRACHYUROMYS, gen. nov. (Fam. Afurid@.) “By their broad, moderate- 
ly flattened, roundish heads, and comparatively short tails, these Rodents 


























© These are Microgale longirastris, Oryovictes niger, Ox gracilis, and Bracken 
amirohitra. 
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recall somewhat the Voles in outer appearance. ‘ail shorter than usual in 
Muride.”” Native names Voalavo an-ala, Ramirohitra. 

GYMNUROMYS, gen. nov. (Fam. Afuride.) ‘‘Molars exceedingly small as 
compared with the size of the skull and the whole animal, forming two 
parailel rows in the upper jaw.” 

8. —Gymnuromys Roberti, sp. nov. Upper parts black-grey, almost slate- 
coloured ; beneath white or yellowish-white. Tail scaly, almost naked. 
Fars large, acute oval ; snout produced , whiskers very long (55-58 millm.). 
Dimensions of type; head and body 160 millim. ; tail 165; manus 15; pes 
345 ear 20; basal length of skull 35. 2/24. Ampitambe forest. Native name 
Toalavo an-ala. 

9.— Chirogale Sibreet, sp. nov. On the whole resembling C. Afili, but 
smaller, and presenting differences in the skull. Coloration of fur silvery- 
grey, with here and there a slight addition of fawn; beneath whitish. Di- 
mensions of type : basal length of skull 42.5 millim.; breadth across zygo- 
matic processes 31; length of nasals in middle line ‘tg. Had. forest near 
Ankéramadinika, 25 miles east of Antananarivo.—JAMEs SIBREE (ED.). 





VARIETIES. 


‘M, Audebert's Travels in 8.E, Madagascar.—In the ANNUAL for 1887, p. 107, 
there appeared an article by the Rev. L. Dahle, entitled ‘Geographical 
Fictions with regard to Madagascar,” in which Mr. Dahle passed a 
rather severe criticism upon a paper which had appeared in the Globus, a 
German magazine, describing the travels of a M. Audebert in the south- 
eastern parts of the island. Mr. Dahle came to the conclusion, in which we 
shared, that the travels there described were partly, if not entirely, fictitious. 
From a letter received from our friend and contributor, Mr. J. G. Connorton, 
of Mananjara, it would appear that we were mistaken and passed too severe 
a judgment upon M. Audebert's narration. In view of the particulars given 
by Mr. Connorton, we have no option but to retract the opinions there given, 
and express regret for having passed too hasty a condemnation. Mr. Con- 
norton’s remarks are here given.—EDS. 

“It may seem strange to revert to this subject now, but there appears to me 
to have been a great mistake somewhere. Both Mr. Dahle and you rather 
‘go for’ Audebert and his article. Mr. Dahle says he believes the whole 
to be a fiction, and 1 think you rather endorse that opinion. Oa behalf of 
geographical research, I would like, if possible, to throw a little light on 
the matter. Of course it is not given to everyone to write Malagasy ortho- 
graphically correct (as the present orthography stands). I know a man who 
has been twenty years in the island, and speaks Bétsimisaraka like a 
native, but if put to write it, he would make a fearful hash of the spelling. 
M. Audebert was evidently not well up in Malagasy, and doubtless he made 
mistakes, as everyonc is liable tu do. To me his great crror appears to be 
the direction in which he said he travelled ; as regards this point he seems to 
have got, geographically, quite out of his bearings, otherwise I think his 
story is true. The voyage he made up the river was very feasible, and the 
towns and people he mentions exist, although not marked on any of the 
later maps, which are still far, very far, from being correct. 
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‘‘Audebert was living on the south-east coast in 1879 and 1880, between 
Matitanana and Nésikély, collecting specimens of natural history, and he 
was on the north-east coast also for some time. He was known to the older 
traders here, and the Malagasy have a distinct remembrance of ‘Mosé 
Deberra’ (Audebert). He went up the Manambdto River and remained 
there several months. He cannot have got very far into the interior, as, by 
his own account, he only made 80 kilometres, say 53 miles, roughly speak- 
ing, and was then but 4 kilométres from the ‘Voilakertra. 

“Qt is this word ‘Voilakertra’ which seems to be the stumbling-block. It 
should be ‘Vohilakatca,’ the name of a considerable tribe living inland in 
the forest. These forest people have different names all down the east 
coast. At Mahanéro they are called ‘Vohirimo ;’ at MAnanjara, ‘Tanala ;’ 
at Vangaindrine, ‘MAvovéngo;’ and at Farafangana, ‘Vohilakatra.’ They 
are well known to the Hova, and a portion of them do government service. 
Their neighbours on the east are the ‘SAkavoay’ (called by Audebert ‘Cha- 
vouai,’ and roughly stated as being to the orth of the Vohilakatra). Their 
neighbours on the south west are the ‘SahafAtrana’ (called by Audebert 
“Chafatta,’ and wrongly stated as being to the north of the Sakavoay). 
‘The Vohilakatra and the Sakavoay are pften at loggerheads, and war is 
continually being carried on in the plains to the east of the Vohilakatra, 
for the simple reason, as Audebert says, that they, as a rule, get the best 
of it and naturally wage war in the enemy's country.* If, on the contrary, the 
Vohilakatra get the worst of it, they clear off to their principal town, Lam 
bohazo, which is situated on a high hill in the forest. —J.G CONNORTON.” 


A Carious Burial Custom in North Imérina.—In the month of November, 1895, 
I made a tour through the northern part of the missionary district under my 
care (that connected with Analakély}, in order to reassure the people, and to 
let them know that the political changes which had so recently occurred 
would not interfere with their religious freedom. After visiting the more 
distant villages I was on my way homewards on Saturday, Nov. 16th, but was 
still some ten or twelve hours’ journey distant from Antananarivo. 1 had left 
the old royal village of Ambdhitratankady, with its fine old-style houses of 
massive timber, early in the morning ; and after making two visits to small 
villages on the route and encouraging the little congregations, I proceeded 
southwards over a high bare, and somewhat dreary country, all the more 
dreary then because the day was cold, with a thick drizzly rain. All along 
the roadside hereabouts there are considerable numbers of rafoléhy, or 
memorial stones, large rough slabs of gneiss rock, set up.in remem- 
brance of former inhabitants especially of those who had died in war expe 
ditions, and whose bodies had not been recovered so as to be buried in the 
old family graves together with their ancestors and relatives. (This is consid- 
ered by the Malagasy as a great calamity, far worse than death itself.) 

Gradually getting on to the high moor I noticed, a mile or two ahead of 
me, by the roadside, a crowd of people, conspicuous on the dry grass by 
their white dresses. I immediately guessed that this must be a funeral, 
and thought that there would be another opportunity of speaking a word or 
two to a few more of the scattered sheep of my district. As I drew near to 
the group two or threz men ran out from the others and asked me to come 
“and preach to the children and women.’ Of course I gladly accepted their 
invitation.and, getting down from the palanquin, came up to the party, who 
numbered perhaps from 60 to 70. I immediately saw that it was not a 
funeral they were occupied with. as there were no sigos of mvurning—no 
soiled dress or women with dishevelled hair, etc.,—instead of which they were 
in their smartest dresses, while many of the women and girls had their hair 














* “War’ among Malagasy tribes is, | imagine, usually a very small affair. Two or three 
get knocked over, and the rest clear off; sce Walen on “fhe Sakalava,"” ANNUAL V. p. 13. 
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dressed in a special way, the ends of the numerous plaits being arran: 

in an open circular form, about as large as a crown-piece.. I noticed that 
the great vafo/ahy had been freshly smeared with fat, an old form of offering 
to the spirits of the ancestors at sacred places, and then conjectured that 
they must be engaged in some superstitious or half-heathen ceremony. I was 
not surprised at this, as there had been much returning to heathenism in 
many places during the past few months, and the people of the region I was 
then passing through were perhaps the darkest and most ignorant in the 
whale of my district. After saluting them, I proceeded to saya few earnest 
words upon the folly of idolatry, as shown even by their own proverbs, and 
briefly pointed out the way of salvation through the Lord Jesus Christ. They 
were perfectly polite and friendly, and thanked ma for speaking to them, 
and as a heavy drizzle came on again, I wishcd them farewell and proceeded 
on my way. Before leaving, however, I noticed, as I was speaking, that a 
woman in the centre of the group had on her lap a model of a native house, 
of the old style, with high-pitched roof and crossed gable ‘horns,’ but covered 
all over with a thin greyish cloth. This model was perhaps eighteen inches 
square and about two feet high. I could not understand the meaning of this 
object, but resolved to make further enquiries. 

On getting into Ambatofisaorana in the afternoon, I mentioned to the 
native evangelist stationed there the incident of the morning, and asked 
him if he could explain what it was all about. He then told me that the 
people I met belong to a tribe called ZAfimamy. who are the most ignorant 
and heathenish of all those under his care, and most difficult to teach. They 
»appear to be somewhat recent immigrants into this part of the country and, 

like the Betsiléo (to whom perhaps they belong), do not live together in 
evillages, like the Hova, but in scattered little homesteads or va/a, circular 
genclosures containing two or three houses, and surrounded with a thick hed, 

of prickly-pear and other thorny plants, just like what one sees all over the 

Retsileo country. He further told me that the gathering I met on the road- 

side was no doubt one in honour of an andriana or chief of the tribe, who 
chad, only day or two since, killed himself for grief at the conquest of the 

country. (Suicide, by the way, is extremely uncommon among the Malagasy.) 

And he also said that the model house I saw is called ‘trano Jandy,’ i.e. 
‘silk house,’ and is deposited at the foot of the memorial stone as a kind of 

home for the spirit of the dead person, somewhat for the same purpose 
as the small wooden houses called frano masina and tréno manara 
are erected over the tombs of royal and noble personages, as a dwelling 
for their spirits. I was not therefore greatly mistaken in my suspicions as to 
the heathen character of the proceedings I witnessed. Later on in the day, 
I was told, there would be killing of oxen and feasting, with probably a good 
deal of drunkenness and other evil things. I then remembered that some six 
or seven years ago, when first travelling home by this route, I had noticed a 
small neatly-made model of a native house, but made of clay, placed at the 
foot of one of the upright stones, and had wondered what could be the mean- 
ing or purpose of it. I had now no doubt that it was made for the same 
object as the ¢ranolandy I had seen that morning. It is, after all, but one 
of many proofs of how great a hold these old superstitions still have over the 
minds of the less instructed Malagasy.—JAMES SIBREE (ED.). 

An Ancient Royal Tomb.—The old royal town (now nothing more than a small 
village) of Ambohidrabiby, about 10 miles north of the Capital, is famed as 
being the home and also the burial-place of one of the most renowned ancient 

» kings of this part of Imérina, Ralambo or Rabiby. About him some strange 
legendary beliefs have clustered in the course of generations. He is supposed 
to have been the first who found out that beef was good to eat! He is said to 

“have killed an enormous wild-boar (/dméo), the terror of the country all 
around, and was therefore named after it ; and from him all Hova sovereigns 
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must be able to trace their descent. He probably lived from 200 to 300 years + 
ago. In the enclosure of the old raza or royal courtyard, on the summit of 
the Ambohidrabiby hill, I have often noticed a rough heap of stones, which, I , 
was interested to learn, marked the grave of the old Hova king. By its 
simplicity and roughness, it speaks of a ruder age, before the introduction of 
the more elaborate stone tombs, and wooden houses surmounting them, + 
which have, for a hundred years past at least, been erected in memory of the 
kings and chiefs of Imérina. During the unsettled times which preceded the 
French occupation of the interior, this old tomb was broken open by some 
thieves, and a quantity of money stolen from it; and it was then seen that it 
consisted of a chamber below ground formed by thick timber planking. much 
like the old-fashioned Hova houses called ¢razo A0fona, which are made of 
a massive wooden framing and upright planks of red-wood or viambiana. + 
This it would appear, was therefore the primitive style of royal tomb among 
the Hova, before the stone chamber employed in a later age was introduced. — 
JAMES SIBREE (ED.). 


Mouth-gestures.—Professor A. R. Wallace, in an article on ‘The Expres- 
siveness of Speech” (Forénightly Review, Oct. 1895), speaks of the common- 
ness of mouth-gestures among barbarous peoples. ‘‘My attention,” he 
says, ‘‘was first directed to this subject by noticing that when the Malays 
were talking together, they often indicated direction by pouting out the 
lips. They would do’ this either silently, referring to something already 
spoken or understood, but more frequently when saying disdna (there) or 
itu (that), thus avoiding any further explanation of what was meant.” To 
those who know the commonness of this habit among the Malagasy, this 
resemblance to the Malayan practice will be another of the many subtle 
links of evidence connecting them with the Malayo-Polynesian races. 

Is the Malagasy mode of beckoning by a downward motion of the hand 
also Malayan? The use of the hands more than the feet in dancing is 
distinctly so. - w. E. COUSINS. 

Note on an Ancient Tomb in Antsihanaka.—At Ivdhitsivalana, a village close 
to Imerimandréso, on the east shore of the Alaotra lake, there is an ancient 
tomb with somewhat unusual accessories. The town itself is nothing out of 
the way, neither are the usual Sihanaka iro, or long poles, forked at the end, 
which are erected near it. There are, however, to the east and west of the 
tomb, two figures of men, carved in wood, one having a long beard, and hair 
plaited somewhat in the same way as the Sihanaka wear it. Opposite these 
two, to the south, and forming the corners of a square with them, are the 
figures of two females, one with the hand holding up the chin, the elbow 
stuck outwards. All four figures are represented as sitting on the tops of 
short poles, with their knees drawn up, and the workmanship is much 
dilapidated and weather-worn. The same may be said of what is the more 
interesting and remarkable piece of carving standing in front of the tomb. 
It is about 6 ft. high, 10 or 12in, wide, and rin. thick, Whilst taking a 
sketch of it, a man standing beside me remarked that now-a-days they were 
madinika (small), and consequently unable to make such remarkable 
ornaments for their tombs. By this expression, I suppose he meant that their 
former ability and inventive powers had greatly decreased.—J. G. MACKAY. 

African and Malagasy Games.—' Mangala, also called Afiveso, is the only 
game, properly so called, which the Waganda know. It is played by two 
people upon an oblong board containing thirty-two holes in four rows of eight 
each, the players having a certain number of counters, which may be either 
stones, beads, or coffee-berries, Each player places a certain number of 


“ 


counters in his two rows of holes, and the game, which is a very complicated~” 


one, and requires a considerable amount of calculation, consists in trying to 
obtain all the stones belonging to the opposite player. The counters are 


‘ 
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redistributed in turn, and, on stopping at a hole, a player may, under certain 
conditions, take the opponent's counters out of the two holes opposite. It is 
a most fascinating game, and the people will sit for hours playing at it. It 
is so difficult, however, that I was not able to learn how to play it myself. It 
is probably not a native game but may have been introduced from the east 
coast, where a somewhat similar game called Bao is played by the Arabs 
and the Suahely.”” 

The above is a note in the Appendix (p. 519) of Emin Pasha in Central 
Africa. Judging from the description, the game is somewhat, if not exactly, 
the same as that known as Kafra by the Malagasy, a game quite differeny 
from the Fanérona. Are these various games of Arabic origin ?- R.B. (ED.) 


‘Wood Carving and other Ornamentation.—The art of decorating and carving is 
practised more or less throughout Madagascar. The Bétsiléo seem to be 
more elaborate in their designs than any other of the Malagasy tribes ; this 
is shown especially by their carved house-pillars and numerous memorial 
posts. There are also some very elaborate pieces of work to be seen among 
the South Sakalava, and in the Manantséa district of the Antanésy. This 
carved work in the south and west is always used in some connection with the 
dead, either as memorial pillars, or taking the shape of an ornamental 
and decorated fence around the grave. The memorial pillars among the 
Antanosy are carved in a-variety of forms; sometimes full-sized figures of 
men and women are set up on pedestals some 4 or 5 feet high. In other 
cases the memorial takes the shape of an obelisk placed on a pedestal some 
4 or 6 feet high, on which a number of birds and symbolical animals, as the 
crocodile or cattle, are carved, and invariably a wooden bird is placed on the 
top of the obelisk. Examples of primitive carving are seen almost every- 
where in Madagascar, in the peculiar devices ‘and ornamentation given to 
the people’s wooden spoons, and the elaborate zigzag and other patterns 
worked on their earthen cooking- and water-pots. Sticks also and pieces 
of bamboo, serving as snuff-boxes are often covered with zigzag patterns 
and outline sketches of men, birds, crocodiles, and other objects. This 
kind of ornamentation also comes into their weaving and cloth-making opera- 
tions. I have a fine cloth made by Timpy, the wife of king Befanatriky, on 
the borders of which both oxen and crocodiles are represented. — J.T. LAST ; in 
Journ. Anthrop. Inst. Aug. 1896 ; p. 70. 


The word ‘Biby.\—The word diy (which in Hova Malagasy means ‘ani- 
mal,’ ‘beast’) is used in a rather curious manner among the Sakalava of 
the north west and west coasts of Madagascar. The word is most probably 
the Swahili 5:5, meaning ‘grandmother,’ ‘lady or mistress’ (used by slaves), 
a name of honour. It is the custom amongst some of the Sakalava queens 
to take for a husband a young man from the Swahili-Arab population. This 
young man receives the title of ‘dy,’ and is subject to certain rules similar 
to those which bind the wife of an influential Arab or Swahili. He is not 
supposed to go out of the house in the day time, or to be seen by the 
people generally. When he goes out in the evening, or on a visit to anoth- 
er place, he is always accompanied by three or four female slaves, who 
keep about him much in the same manner as if they were waiting on a 
lady. Amongst other rules, he bound to remain faithful to the queen; should 
he violate the marriage contract, the penalty is death. The queen of 
Katsepy, a Sakalava district opposite Mojanga, is married in this manner, 
and has an Antalaotsy man for her d74y. 1 do not think this name is given 
to the queen’s husband, should he be a Sakalava, nor do I think the word is 
used in reference to any of the Sakalava chiefs and their wives, by the Saka- 
lava; though the Swahili-Arab population would naturally apply the term 
to the wives of the Sakalava chiefs, or in fac, to any woman whom they 
wished to please.—J.T, LAST ; in Fourn. Anthrop. Inst. ; Aug. 1896; p. 66. 
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A Glimpse at the Ancient Animal Life of Madagascar.—‘‘Let us try to sum up 
in a few sentences the results of recent research on the ancient animal life 
of the island. It seems probable that Madagascar, when the first represen- | 
tatives of mankind occupied it, was a country much more fully covered 
by lakes and marshes than it is at present. In these waters, amid vast 
cane-brakes and swamps of papyrus and sedge, wallowed and snorted herds 
of hippopotami ; huge tortoises crawled over the low lands on their margins: 
tall ostrich-like birds, some over ten feet high, and others no larger than 
bustards, stalked over the marshy valleys; great rails hooted and croaked 
among the reeds, and clouds of large geese and other water-fowl flew 
screaming over the lakes ; on the sandbanks crocodiles lay by scores basking 
in the sun; great ape like lemurs climbed the trees and caught the birds ; 
troops of river hogs swam the streams and dug up roots among the woods ; 
and herds of slender-legged zebu-oxen grazed on the open downs. ‘These 
were the animals which the first wild men hunted with their palm-bark 
spears, and shot with their arrows tipped with burnt clay or stone.* 

“And as we look further back through long past geological ages, when 
the clays and sandstones of the Oolite, and the white masses of the Chalk 
were being deposited in the coral studded tropic seas and archipelagoes 
of Europe and other parts of the world, and when Madagascar was probably 
no island, but a peninsula of Eastern Africa, the mist opens for a moment, 
and we see vast reptile forms dimly through the haze: great slender-snouted 
Gavials in the streams and lakes, and huge Dinosaurs, sixty to eighty 
feet long, crawling over the wooded plains, and tearing down whole trees 
with their powerful arms. 

“Such are some glimpses of the Madagascar of the past which the study 
of its rocks and fossils already opens to the mental eye. We may confi- 
dently look for further light upon the dim and distant Bygone ages as we 
learn more of the geology of the country. The thick curtain which at 
present shrouds the old-world times will be yet more fully lifted, and we 
shall probably, ere many more years have passed, be able to draw many 
more mental pictures of the extinct animal life of the great African island.””— 
Madagascar before the Conquest, p. 381. 





* Tho Vazimba, the supposed earliest inhabitants of the ints are said to have not 
known the use of iron, but to have had spears made of the hard, wiry bark of tho Anivona 
alm, and to have employed arrow-heads made of burnt clay. No flint weapons have yet 
sn discovered in Madagascar. 
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THE MAMMALS OF MADAGASCAR : 


MALAGASY ANIMALS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE N1TURAL 
ORDERS, WITH NOTES ON THEIR HABITS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
PART IIL® 
Cuaprer V.—Sus-oRDER LeMuRoIDA (concluded) ; 

FamiLy CHEIROMYIDZ: THE AYE-AYE. 

N two previous numbers of the ANNUAL (XVII. and XIX.) the numer- 

ous species of Lemur inhabiting Madagascar have been described, 
according to their arrangement in the genera Propithecus, Avahis, Indris, 
Lemur, Hapalemur, Lepilemur, and Cheirogaleus, etc. There is, however, 
still one animal belonging to the sub-order of Lemuroida, or Lemur- 
like animals, viz. the Aye-aye, which remains to be noticed; and as it 
is in many respects the most remarkable of all the members of the 
sub-order, this chapter will be devoted to it. In various numbers of the 
ANNUAL several notices have already appeared describing the habits 
and structure of the Aye-ayc ; but as I wish to make this series of papers 
on Madagascar Mammals as complete as possible, it will be well to 
include all this scattered information in the present chapter, so as to 
give at one view all that is at present ascertained as to this very 
curious animal. 

The Aye-aye (Cheiromys madagascariensis). Like many of the birds 
of’ Madagascar, and like the Cryp/oprocta among the Carnivora, the 
Aye-aye forms the single species of a single genus, which is again 
the sole genus of a family which has had to be formed for this one 
animal; it is therefore one of the many examples which the island 
presents of isolated forms, telling us unmistakeably of high antiquity 
and long separation from other living animals of the sub-order, to which 
it has only very distant relationships. And although classed among the 
Lemuroida, it differs, as will appear, in some important points of 
structure from all the Lemurs. 

The Aye-aye was first seen in the year 1780 by the French naturalist 
Sonnerat ; and in the first year of the present century it was described 
by Cuvier, who, on account of the structure of its teeth, considered it 
as allied to the Squirrels. For eighty years following Sonnerat’s 
discovery nothing further was ascertained about the Aye-aye, but in 
the year 1860 a specimen was obtained by Dr. Sandwith and forwarded 
(in spirits} to Sir Richard Owen, who gave a minute description of its 
structure, with several plates, in his Monograph on the Aye-aye (London: 
1863). Subsequently living specimens have been sent to Europe, and 
careful observations were made for several months upon the habits of 
one inthe Regent’s Park Gardens by Mr. A. D. Bartlett, the Curator.f 
Other information has been collected by the Revs. R. Baron and G. A. 
Shaw as to the habits of the animal, as observed in its native forests 
by intelligent natives; so that we now know a good deal about the 
Aye-aye, although certain points are still obscure. 

* Continued from ANNUAL XIX, p. 280. 
sof, Oberrations on the living Aye-aye in the Zoological Gardens ;” Proc. Zool. Soc, 
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First then, as regards its size and appearance. The Aye-aye some- 
what resembles a large cat in size, being about three feet in tota length, 
of which its large bushy tail forms rather the longer half. Its likeness 
to a cat is further increased by its round head and large ears, which, 
however, are larger in proportion than those of a cat. But the feet are 
very different, being those of a true quadrumanous animal, and are 
hands rather than feet. The middle finger of each fore-han is curi- 
ously slender, looking as if it were atrophied or wasted. The fur is 
long and is composed of a mixture of long stiffish hairs, with an under 
coat of thicker and shorter hair. The colour is dark-brown, the under 
parts showing a rufous tinge, the throat being yellowish-grey. A 
somewhat silvery look is given to the fur in certain lights by the pre- 
sence of many whitish hairs on the back. 

The whole organization of the Aye-aye presents one of the most 
striking examples known of animal structure modified to serve special 
ends. Its food, according to Dr. Sandwith’s account of its habits when 
newly caught, consists of wood-boring larvae, which tunnel beneath the 
bark of certain hard-wooded trees. To obtain thees, the creature is 
furnished with very powerful chisel-shaped teeth, with which to cut 
away the bark and the wood. As, however, the larva retreats for safety 
to the end of its hole, the middle finger of each of the Aye-aye’s fore- 
hands is considerably diminished in thickness, so asto act as a probe. 
Thus provided, the finger with its hook-like claw is inserted in the 
tunnel, and the dainty morsel drawn from its retreat ; and so the animal 
obtains, at least in certain conditions and seasons, the bulk of its food. 

There are also other modifications of structure, all tending to the more 
perfect accomplishment of the purposes fulfilled by this little creature 
in the order of Nature: the eyes being very large, so as to see by night, 
for it sleeps by day; the ears expanded widely, and of delicate membrane, 
to catch the faint sound of the caterpillar at work; and the thumbs of 
the hinder hands being largely developed to take firm hold while 
working. Dr. Sandwith also observed that the probe finger is used as 
a scoop when the Aye-aye drinks ; being bent so as to separate it from 
the other fingers, it is carried so rapidly from the water to the mouth, 
passing sideways through the lips, that the liquid seems to pass in a 
continual stream. 

Another observer has also pointed out a remarkable fact in the struc- 
ture of the lower jaw of this animal, namely, that the two sides are only 
joined together by a strong ligament, and do not, as in most other animals, 
form one connected semicircle of bone. They play easily in a vertical 
direction, independently of each other, and when the animal is gnawing, 
alternately. This accounts for the prodigious power of gnawing that 
the Aye-aye possesses. It was seen to cut through a strip of tin- 
plate nailed to the door of its cage. As this power is added to the 
usual vertical and lateral motion of the lower jaw, its effect’ is not 
astonishing. From this strong gnawing power, the Aye-aye was at first 
classed by Cuvier and Buffon among the Rodentia, but it is now 
determined to_be an exceedingly specialised form of the lemuroid type. 
“Thus,” says Sir Richard Owen, ‘‘we have not only obvious, direct, and 

rfect adaptations of particular mechanical instruments to particular 

functions—of feet to grasp, of teeth to erode, of a finger to probe and 


—_— 
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extract— but we see a correlation of these several modifications with each 
other, and with adaptive modification of the nervous system and the 
sense organs: of eyes, to catch the least glimmer of light, and of ears, 
to detect the feeblest grating of sound; the whole determining a com- 
plex mechanism to the perfect performance of a particular kind of 
work.” 

The Malagasy living in the eastern forests and coast plains have a 
superstitious dread of the animal, believing that any person who kills 
an Aye-aye will die within a year. This fear, added to the nocturnal 
habits of the creature, has made it difficult to obtain specimens. As 
regards the habits of the animal in captivity, information was obtained 
at the Zoological Gardens by Mr. A. D. Bartlett, in some points 
curiously differing from Dr. Sandwith’s observations. The animal. a 
female, slept during the day, the body curved and lying on the side, 
while the tail was spread out and flattened over it, so that the head and 
body were almost covered by it. Only at night did it show activity, 
crawling about and gnawing the timber of its cage, but showing no 
uneasiness at the appearance of a light, indeed trying to tcuch it with 
its long fingers. It often hung by its hind legs, and in this position 
would clean and comb the tail with a rapid motion of its hook-like 
finger, in this action much resembling sone of the Bats. 

In feeding, the left hand only was used, and from its rapid movement 
it was difficult to observe it closely, but the peculiar middle finger was 
raised so as not to touch the food. This Aye-aye showed no inclination 
to take any kind of insect, but fed freely on a mixture of milk, honey, 
and eggs, or on any thick, sweet, glutinous fluid, rejecting meal-worms, 
grasshoppers, larve of wasps, etc. From this fact Mr. Bartlett is 
disposed to think that the animal cannot be carnivorous; but from its 
possessing such large and powerful tecth, he infers that it may perhaps 
wound trees, and cause them to discharge their juices into the cavity made 
by its teeth, and that upon this fluid it possibly feeds. He thinks this 
supposition confirmed by the fact that the Aye-aye frequently returned 
to the same spot on the tree which she had previously injured. Other 
habits in feeding seemed to strengthen this view, since the animal paid 
little attention to its food, and did not watch or look after it, continuing 
to thrust out its hand for a while after the vessel containing the food was 
removed. This apparently stupid act is so unlike the habits of an 
animal intended to capture and feed on living creatures, that Mr. 
Bartlett believes that its usual food consists of inanimate substances. 
He frequently saw it eat a portion of bark and wood after taking a 
quantity of its fluid food. 

The facts noted by two such careful and scientific observers seem to 
differ so much on important points that they raise the question whether 
there may not be more than one species of Aye-aye, or whether the 
food of the female may not differ, at certain times at least, from that of 
the male. Possibly, however, the explanation is to be found in the 
fact that none of the insects of England which were offered to the Ayc- 
aye were suitable to its tastes. It therefore preferred another kind of 
food to starvation, and ate bread, eggs, and honey with milk; for its 
native habits and food in the woods of Madagascar declare plainly its 
office as a check upon the undue prevalence of tree-destroying xylo- 
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phagous larve. ‘Had the Aye-aye possessed an indiscriminate appetite 
for insects, it would satisfy such appetite on much easier terms than by 
gnawing into hard wood for a particular kind of grub.” But, as testified 
by a French observer, it has by no means an equal liking for all species 
of larve, but distinctly chooses certain kinds; and Dr. Sandwith speci- 
fies its favourite food asthe destructive monferck. The restriction of its 
likings to the wood-boring kinds was therefore necessary to insure the 
complete use ofall the wonderfully adapted parts of its organisation. 

According to M. Soumagne, the Aye-aye constructs true nests in trees, 
which resemble enormous ball-shaped bird’s nests. He found them in 
a belt of forest inland from Tamatave. They were composed of the 
rolled-up leaves of the Traveller's-tree (Urania speciosa), and were lined 
with small twigs and dry leaves. The op-ning of the nest was at the 
side, the nest-bcing lodged in the fork of the branches of a large trec. 
In this nest building habit the Aye-aye resembles the lower lemuroid 
animals. . 

Mr. Baron gives some other particulars about this animal, derived 
from enquiries among the natives; he says :— 

“The Aye-aye lives in the dense parts of the forests, and builds a nest 
two or three feet in diameter; in it the creature sleeps the whole day, 
prowling about in quest of food at night only. Its cry is ‘“‘Hashay, 
hathay ;” hence by onomatopeeia its native native is Hathay, and hence 
also its English name “‘Aye-aye.” The male and female, which have but 
one young onc at a time, accompany each other in their nocturnal 
wanderings. The long claw is used in searching for insects beneath the 
bark of trees, and in dragging them out when found. A small white 
insect called andraitra, probably the larva of some beetle, forms the 
creature’s chief food. When searching for this andrattra, the Aye-aye 
taps the trees with its fore-feet, and then listens for any movemene 
below, in order to discover whether there are any insects beneath the 
bark, thus saving itself useless labour. 

“Notwithstanding the superstitious dread of the Malagasy for the 
Aye-aye, a few of the bolder spirits among them sometimes go in 
search of it, but those only who know the secret by which they can 
disarm it of its bewitching and fatal power. Occasionally it is caught 
by mistake in the traps set for Lemurs; when so caught, the owner of 
the trap smears greasc on the animal and sets it free again, thereby 
securing its good-will, and himself from harm. It docs not flee at the 
sight of man, thus showing that for generations it has had nothing to 
fear from him. The story goes that when a person sleeps in the forest, 
the Aye-aye occasionally brings a pillow for him; if a pillow for the 
head, the person will become rich; if for the feet, he will become 
bewitched. To most of the people no amount of money would be a 
sufficient inducement to go in pursuit of the creature. Occasionally it is 
taken to Tamatave, where it realises from ten to fifteen dollars. In Car- 
penter’s Zoology the Aye-aye is said to be very rare, even in its native 
country; and Mr. Gosse, in one of his books, thinks that it is 
probably nearly extinct. But from what I gathered from the natives, 
it seems to be pretty common; its nocturnal habits, and the supersti- 
tious fear of it on the part of the natives, accounting for its apparent 
rarity, 
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“As for the habitat of the Aye-aye, so far as I am able to judge from 
personal enquiries and observations in different parts of the island, I 
should be inclined to think that the dense parts of the great forest 
between the Antsihanaka and Béetsimisaraka provinces form its chief, 
if not only home.” 

Since the foregoing was written a specimen of a male Aye-aye was 
obtained by Mr. Wills from the upper belt of forest to the east of Iméri- 
na. Hitherto it had been believed that the animal was confined to the 
lower and hotter forest region of the country, but it appears to have a 
wider range than was formerly supposed to be the case. 

Still further information as to the Aye-aye is given by Mr. G. A. Shaw, 
F. Z.S., who, during several years’ residence in the island, has taken 
great interest in its zoology, and has also made careful enquiries as to the 
habits of this animal. Mr. Shaw, it will be seen, differs in opinion from 
Mr. Baron as to the origin of its name, and says :— 

“This curious animal has evidently been named from the exclamations 
of the people who first saw it, and who, upon seeing anything so pecu- 
liar, would naturally utter the usual Malagasy exclamation of surprise, 
“‘Hay ! hay! And to the present day among the people it is called 
Hathay. The words were rendered probably by some Englishman who 
forgot he was out of England, or else, hailing from London, had the 
proverbial contempt for the 4. | 

“With reference to its natural food, no satisfactory explanation can be 
obtained from the people. Many assert positively that it lives on honey, 
but one I had in captivity for several months would not eat honey in 
any form. I tried to induce him to eat it alone, both strained and in 
the comb, as well as mixed with various things I thought it might have 
a fancy for, but to no purpose. Others say it lives on fruits and leaves; 
others that it feeds on birds and their eggs. I fancy from what I saw of 
my captive that both these conjectures are near the truth. For after a 
few days, during which it would eat nothing, and it was thought that the 
proper food had not been offered, while in reality, it was pining or 
sulking, it took to several fruits which were procurable at the time. It 
liked bananas, but made sorry efforts at eating them, the teeth being 
so placed that its mouth was frequently clogged with the banana. The 
small fruit of several native shrubs it also took greedily. But meat, 
large moths, beetles, butterflies, and eggs, it would not touch. But I 
noticed that when I came near to its cage with a light, it almost invar- 
iably started for a little distance in chase of the shadow cast by the 
pieces of banana attached to the wire-work of the front of its cage; 
and I thought that if some small birds could have been procured, it 
would have, if not devoured them, at any rate have killed them for their 
blood, as some Lemurs are known to do. It drank water occasionally. 
but in such a way as to make it highly probable that it does not drink 
from streams or pools in its natural state. It did not hold its food in 
its hands, as Lemurs IJ have in captivity do, but only used its hands to 
steady itself on the bottom of its cage, pointing to the probability that its 
natural food is small. Whenever it had eaten, although it did not clean 
its hands, it invariably drew each of its long claws through its mouth, 
in the empty space between the incisor and molar teeth, as though in 

"+ wild state these had taken the chief part in procuring its food. 
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“In some accounts given by various writers it is said to be ‘easily 
tamed,’ and ‘inoffensive.’ For instance, Sonnerat, who kept two in capti- 
vity, says it is ‘timid, inoffensive, and slow in its movements, in these 
respects resembling the Loris.’ In each of these qualities, except the timid- 
ity, I have found, both from native accounts and from the specimen I 
have kept, that exactly the reverse isthe case. It is very savage and, when 
attacking, strikes with its hands with anything but a slow movement. Its 
teeth, which led Cuvier to place this singular animal among the Roden- 
tia, are very curiously arranged. The two pairs of incisors are very 
long and strong, and are separated by an empty space from the molar 
teeth. It has no canine teeth, like many of the Lemurs. The jaws are 
very large and powerful. No wooden case is sufficiently strong to 
hold it, as in a single night it can gnaw away a hole large enough for 
its exit. Even in the strong tin-lined case in which mine was confined, 
it was able to insert its teeth in the joints of the tin, and tear good- 
sized holes. When biting at the wire netting in the front of its cage, 
I noticed that each of the pair of incisors (whether upper or lower) 
could separate sufficiently to admit the wire even down to the gum, the 
tips of the teeth then standing a considerable distance apart, leading 
tothe supposition that by some arrangement of the socket of the 
tooth, it could be moved so far without either breaking off, or giving 
any pain. The female never brings forth but one at a birth, in which 
the claw is fully developed. 

“It is no wonder that in connection with so curious an animal a 
number of superstitious beliefs should be current among the Bétsimisd- 
raka. In reference to its name, one account says that ‘the first discov- 
erers took it from one part of the island to another, the inhabitants 
of which had never seen it; in their surprise they exclaimed ‘Aye! 
aye!" (or rather ‘Hay! hay!’) Another account says that many years 
ago some Betsimisaraka had occasion to open an old tomb in which 
one of their ancestors had been buried. No sooner was the tomb open- 
ed than an animal, into which the said ancestor had developed, sprang 
out, and hence the exclamation of surprise that has attached itself 
as a_name to this creature. Many Betsimisaraka still believe that 
the Harhay is an embodiment of their forefathers, and hence will not 
touch it, much less do it an injury. It is said that when one is discover- 
ed dead in the forest, these people make a tomb for it, and bury it 
with all the forms of a funeral. They think that if they attempt to 
entrap it they will surely die in consequence ; and when I have said to 
some of them: ‘But there is So-and-so, who has brought several into 
Tamatave, and nothing has happened to him,’ the answer has been: ‘Yes, 
but he has its charm,’ that is, the charm which counteracts the evil 
consequences of the act. Their superstition extends even to the nest 
which the animal makes for itself. If aman receives from another, or 
picks up accidentally, the portion on which the head ef the Harhay 
rested, it is sure to bring good fortune; while the receiving of the portion 
on which its feet rested is followed by bad luck, leprosy, and death. 
This has even passed into a proverb among the Betsimisaraka.”” 

James SrpreE (Ep.). 
(‘Madagascar Mammals’ to be continued.) 
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Now Books on Madagascar.—Tivo Campaigns: Madagascar and Ashantee. By 
Bexxet Borueranu, War Correspondent of the Daily Telegrapk. London: 1896; 
pp.2, demy 8vo, with 50 Tlustrations, ; 

Madagascar in War-time. ‘The Times Special Correspondent’s Ezxperiences 
among the Hovas during the French Invasion of 1895. By E. ¥. Kxicur. lon : 
1896; pp. 336, demy 8vo, with Map and 16 Illustrations. 

The two volumes named above consist in the main, of the Ictters written by the two authors 
for the papers they represented. They contain much graphic description, and will possess 
permanent value, as giving from the stand-point of the trained newspaper’ correspondent an 
account of the last days of Hovarule. There is much that is not pleasant reading for the 
friends of the Hova, and something might perhaps be said here and there to qualify the un- 
favourable representations, But on the whole, it must be confessed, the sad and miserable 
story of dissension, incompetence, and cowardice is undoubtedly true. These writers, being 
but passing visitors, could only sce the mere surface of things, and their judgments as to 
native character are not of great value, They saw much that disgusted them ; but they failed 
to see the better side of the Hova character, which does undoubtedly exist. Missionaries are 
not so wanting in penetration as to fail to see the faults of tho people among whom they live ; 
‘but through Jong residence and familiarity with the people, and constant intercourse wit 
them, they get to know them in a way impossible to mere visitors ; and in spite of all failings 
in their native friends, they see much to appreciate and admire ; they also learn to make large 
allowances for people who have lived under such a corrupt form of government. Mr. Kni 
writes with a strong animus against the London Missionary Society, so much so, in fact, 
that one of the daily English papers began a review of his book with the exclamation : ‘What 
has the London Missionary Society been doing to Mr. Knight ?” Missionaries of that society 
may therefore accept with all the more confidence some of the very high praise he bestows 
upon the general results of their work. The main value of these two books consists in the fact 
that they give us such a graphic account of the last days of a system of government that had 
lived its day, and was not able to adapt itself to the changes in the circumstances of the people 
gausol by the discovery of gold, and the impossibility of any longer proventing the influs of 

suropeans,—W.E.C. 

Madagascar before the Conguen : The Iland, the Country, and the People : London: 
1896 ; pp. 382, demy 8vo, Map and 16 Illustrations ; by Rev. James Sterer. 

‘A’ most engrossing volume on a place and people of which not much is generally known. 
These pages are vivid with the touches of an artist, who presents the humours of a situation as 
graphically as he pourtrays a landscape or describes a town. There is scarcely a page in the 
volume which has not some point of interest for all.” —Dundce Advertiser,—“This work deals 
with the face of the country and the life of the people, as they can only be known by one who 
has watched them for years in various parts of the land.”—Dasly Chronicle.—“I would con- 
gratulate Mr. Sibree uy his volume. The illustrations, some of them of great beauty, add 
to the attractiveness of the production ; and the French map, which forms the frontispiece, is 
considered the best extant,"—African Critic, 

Reprint of Second Volume of Antananarivo Annual (Nos. v.—viii,, 1881-84 
Antananarivo; L. M.S. Press; 1898.—Madagascar; Paris et Nancy : 
G. Hompert-—Le Commerce et la Colonization @ Madagascar ; Paris 
381, 12m0.—Les Droits de la France sur Madagascar ; Paris: 7} in. x 5 
par Rev. PERE ProLer.—Ce qu'il faut connaitre de Madagascar ; Paris : 
in, pp. 110; Cartes et lustrations ; par E. CaustiEr et autres. 

following portions of M. Gnaxbroren's great, work, Histoire physique, naturelle 
et politique de scar, have been issued during the past year :—* 

Histoire des Mammiferes (comprenant les Hapalemurs et la fin des Lemurs propres) ; 
atlas, 4e partie (la dernitre partie) du tome ii. et comprend 161 planches. Paraitra 
sous peu la ler partie du tome iii. de l'atlas des Mammiféres (qui comprendra les 
Lepilemurs), par MM. A. Miuxg-Epwarps, GRANDIDIER, et FILHOL. 

fstoire des Orthoptérex (Blattides et Mantides), qui comprend 224 pages de 
texte, et 10 planches colorits, par MM. H. pz SaussurE et ZEHNTNER. 

Histoire des Myriapodes, par M. H. pe SavssvRE (en Janvier 1897). 


+ Tam indgbted, as before, to, M- Grandidier's courtesy for those, particulars; and 1 
have also to thank him for the titles of numerous now books and in the French 
language, whioh are given in these “Notes.” -3.8. (ED.) 
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Histoire des Plantes, par M. Ema. DRAKE DEL CasrILto ; atlas, la 5e et dernitre 
Partie du tome ii. avee 32 planches 
jon de Madagasar ; Rouen: 1896; pp. 222, 








enéral Duchesne et 0 Expédi 

oun’ me nn Brny.—Notre Campagne @ Madagascar ; Paris: 384 at Be 4to; par 
Cav. DE CorLay.—La Guerre a Madagascar, Histoire anecdotique ? Raepédition ; 
tome i. 8vo; par GALLI.—Madagascar ; pp. 142, 8vo; par a PAISANT. — 
Li Affaire de Madagascar ; pp. 308, 12mo; par G. Hanotaux.--La Guerre @ Mada- 
18mo; par Dr Rrors.—Madagascar et xa Richeawcs ; apr 189, 12mo ; 

2 Alsace Lorraine et Masdagaecer, brochure; par H. Bravsoura. 


“Notes on Wentera Meeps 




















ent, Wat 
Rer. of World, June, 1896 ; 
Hortd ay “1896. athe 





[AJOR t 
Mammals from Nod axcar ;” Ann. and “Mag “Nat. Hist., sor 
1896 ; pp. 311-325 ; also, “Ueber die malagassischen Lemuriden-Gattungen Micro- 
tebuss Opolemur, und Cheirogale;” Novitates Zoologica, vol. i, Jan. 1894;_ pp. 23- 
31. 








Foreign.—B. Gaupert: ‘Notre Carte de Mada, r 3” Rer. Geogr. No. 35, 
1895 ; pp. 388-392, with war-Map.—‘‘Le Sol ot le Climat de Madagascar au point 
de vue de Agriculture ; Rev. Scientifique, No. 4, 18955 Pp 107-112.— M. Noaves: 
“La puissance maritime del’ Angleterre et Pimportance de M 
“Madagascar: les foréts, le caoutchoue—Chronique de Vexpé 
gaixe, No, 20, 1895; pp. 625-649, avec Cartes et profiles. —H. Pac 
de Bul Sor, Normande Grogr. No. 17, 1895 
“Madagascar : Conférence faite 4 la'S * Bull. Soc. Qéogr. de 
CExt ; pp. 123-145.—Dr. C. SpPrntMaNN : ‘Madagascar ;” Aus allen Weltteilen, No. 
27, 1895 ; pp. 49-54, 119-124; 1896, 153-158, 177-182,.—Ep. Burzav : ‘La Flore de 
Madag: ” Rev. Scientif. No. 1895; pp. 225-234.—A. GRaNDIDIER: “Mada- 
‘cent ans; lea Voyages de Mayeur:” Rer. Scientif. No. 5, 1896; pp. 

Botte: “Notes sur los Fossiles rapportés do ‘Madagascar 
Bull. Mus, Hist, Nat. 1895, No. pp._7.—Dr. FEerxanp 
‘La Colonization & Mada, 0 5, 1896 
: “Reisen norwegischer . 
Selmers Reise durch das nérdliche Tanalagebeit sionar » MNiteoe ‘Lunds 
Reise durch das mittlere Sakalavaland ag. Geogr. Gex, Jena; No. 14, 1895 
BP. 45.—Dr. A. VoELtzKow Vest ‘Madagascar auf Grand cigener Anschaaung 
‘erh. Ges. Erdk., Berlin, No. 1896 ; pp. 170-184.—Gan, Frrranp: ‘Notes sur 
la région comprise entre les rividres Iiepanjata et Lavibdla 7? Bull. Soc. Geogr. 
Paris ; No. 17, 1896; pp. 5-25.—Dr. A. VorntzKow: ‘Vom Morondava zum Man- 
goky. Reiseskizze aus West-Mad: " Zeit, Ges, Erdk, Berlin, No. 31, 
896; pp 105-129.—Dn. H. Cunist: “Madagascar. Ein bedrohtes Missionsland ;"" 
Missi serbuchhandlang, asle ; 1895 le Betsileo, commerce 
et immigration ;" Bull. Soc. Grogr. Commer. Paris; t. xviii. 3 fasc. 1896.—A. J. 
Wavters: ‘La Cartographie ancienne de Madagascar ;"” Le Mouvement geogra- 
phique ; Brussels: No 27, July 5, 1896.—F. RVGER: “Madagascar a propos 
bet attaqtie de la Mission Norvegienne & Sirabé ;"" Journ. des+ Mixes Erang., Aout 
1806; pp. 386396. see anfe, p 484.—Documents dliplomatiques. Affaires de 
Madagascar, 1885 pp. 83, fol.: and 18%, pp. 3 Myre ve 
Viners: ‘Le Traité Hova ;” La Rerue de Paris, Nov. 15, 1895 Ip. . 
Granpipier: ‘Les Routes de Madagascar ;’ Bull. Soe. Franc, des Ingénieurs 
colonians, No, 2, 1896 ; pp. 32-24; also, ‘‘Biographie de Greve, naturaliste ; "’ Bull, 
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Mus. Hist. Nat. 3895; p. 138 ; also, ‘(La Fortune des Malgaches ;’’ Bull. Comité de 
Madagascar, Juillet-Aodt 1896; pp. 16.—A. Mruxz-Epwanps et A Gmanpipime: 
“Sur des Ossements d’ Oiseaux provenant des terrains Réconts de Madagascar ;" Bull. 
Mus. d’ Hist. Nat. 1895 ; pp. 9-11.—Fruwou: “Observations concernant les Mammi- 
feres contemporains des Aipyornis;"” Ibid. 1895; pp. 12-14.—Auzuanp: “Coléoptéres 
nouveaux ou peu oonnus de la region Malguche;” Ibid. 1895 

Dr. Bartzow: “Les Didiera de Madagascar ;" Ibid. 1895; pp. 22. 
Hercuzais: ‘Les Cétonides de Madagascar ;’" description d’es; 
1895 5 pp. 5: Fitnor: ‘La squellette de / Hippopotamus ‘lei 
pp. 88-91; Varntant: “Sur des Reptiles fossiles de Madagascar ; 
91-93.—Kuncgzr, p'Hexcunais: ‘‘Repartition des Carabides ’ Madagascar ; 
1895; p. 936.—Cu. Bronowtanr: “Sur les Homoptéres malgaches du genre Flatoider; 
Ibid. 1895; py —E. F, Gaurizn: ‘Sur les Terrains sedimentaires do Mada- 


Didierea ?? Ibid. 1895; p. 215. Mocevanp: “Sur les Reptiles recueillit 
” Bull. Soc. Philom., tome vil. (1895) ; 
Hewat Frorpevaux: ‘Un explorateur de Madagascar au xviie siécle, 
Bull. de Géogr. Hist. et Descript. 1896; pp. 38- P, MzLow: 

protestantes 4 Madagascar ;" Rer. chrétiennc, Juillet 1896.—A. Covrmrs: “La 
Colonization de Madaguscar” (Conférence faite le 20 fevr. 1896); Bull. Soc. Gogr. 
Com. de Paris; 1896,—Rev. P. Prover: ‘De l’Esclavage & Madagascar; Le 
Correspondant, 1896; pp. 447-480; also, “De la Colonization a M Ibid. 
1896, pp. 37.—C pe Raviiw: “Mojangé, son importance, son avenir; Nosy vé 
ct le Gommerce de la Cote 8.0.; Lrile de Ste. Marie 






























;'’ Rev. Mar. et Col. Nov. 
1894 ; AoA of Sopt. 1996.— Vion et Bozor: ‘Lo Paludisme d Madagascar" Ber. 
Scientif. No. 6, 1866; pp. 75-81.—G. Lanparev: A Madagascar. ‘Liile de Suinte- 











96; pp. 419-445. 
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From the L.M.8, Press:—Ny Sain’ Andriamanitra hita amin’ ny Asany (The 
Wisdom of seen in His Works), by Rev. R. Toy; 12mo, PR. 116, A new, 
revised, ant lustrated edition ; Ist ed” 1877.) —Malagasy Customs: Native Accounts 





‘8, F.LS.; 
saizan’ ny Mpian 





This is a small book of 132 pe: containing much curious material of interest to those who 


wish to make themselves familiar with the manners and customs of a Madagascar that is fast 
passing out of existence. The book contains Folk-lore tales, Kabary, and accounts of 
various old customs, as the Circumcision, the Poison ordeal, the Bathing Festival, etc. It is 
intended as a preparation for a very full History of Madagascar, written in the native language, 
and in process of being printed at the time of the author's death. About two-thirds of the 
material here collected has already appeared in other forms ; but the book is none the less 
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usefol on that account, and it will prove valuable both to students ofthe language, and also to 
those interested in the customs of the past.—W.E.C. 

From the F. F. M. A. Press :—Tsara ny Volamena, ay ny Tori-teny sasany koa (‘Gold 
is good,” and other Sermons) ; by Mr. Henry E. CLARK ; pp. 114, 12mo.—Ny Fian- 
gonana sy ny Sekoly (The Church and the School); monthly mag., pp. 98, 4to 
edited by Mx. J. Stuis.—Ny Sakaizan’ ny Tanora (Tho Friend of the Young) ; month - 
ly illustd. mag., vol. xix. pp. 192; edited by RasoaMaNaNna.—Ny Lalan’ ny Syn- 
taksa Franteay ; nasiana Ohatra ; Fi: I. ay IT. (The Laws of French Syntax ; Parts 
i. and ii,), pp. 48 each ; by Mr. J. F. Rapiey —Ny Famantarana. Hevi-teny fohy 
sady tsotra ary amin’ ny Fahagagana nataon’ i Jesosy Kristy ; natao hianaran’ ny Ankizy 
madinika (Signs: Short and simple Expositions of the Miracles of Christ ; for Chil- 
dren), pp. 98, 12mo; by Mx. Henry E. Charx. 


From the 8.P.@. Pross:—Ny Fomba métrique. Fandrefetana sy Fandanjana, ete.? 
araka ny Fomba Franteay (Weights and Measures according to the French metrical 
system); arranged by Rev. G. K. Kestert-Corsisi, M.A.; pp. 12, 16mo.— 

ramara Fohifohy (Short French Grammar) ; arranged by Rev. R. ANDRIANARIVONY 
and Rev, (3, K. KEsrei-Cornisi, M.A. (shortly to be issued) ; pp. 64, fop. 8vo. 


From the N. M. 8. Pross :—Physiologia specialy (new ed. of Physiology ; more than 
half of it new matter); 200 pp., 8vo; trans. by Rev. Dr. Borcnorgvink from 
Krnke and Fuxxe.—Ny Mpandrey ny Goarambe (The Conqueror of Giants); pp 
100, 8v0; trans. by Jakona from A.L.O E.—TZantaram-pirenena (General History) ; 

p. 300, 8v0 ; by Rev. Via.—Ny Mpamangy (The Visitor) ; monthly mag. pp. 192, 
Bio; edited by Rev. D. Jaxonses. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS TAKEN AT 
ANTANANARIVO, 1895-6. 











Rainfall. Average Average Average Highest Lowest Moan 
for 16 yrs, temp.max. (temp. min, temp. temp. temp. 
(Fabr.) (Fahr.) 

59°16 92 54 68:16 
8719 76 58 63°32 
610 B 58 65°37 
6027 2B 58 65°35, 
60°06, “4 57 65°15 
60"20 7884 G5'5t 

35°09 72 50 G0'4r 
$2 32 7 48 s8'ar 

49°6r 66 47 554 
49°38 68 47 $5°25 
52°36 76 43 6oror 
5848 719 $2 65°48 

or = 
Average for 45°57 56°35 76 526 62"43 
year, 
J. SHARMAN. 
LMS, College: 


Farawohitra. 


Note —The observations taken at Mojangi for 1895. and given on the following page, 
did not reach us in time to be included in the last number of the ANNUAL ; but as Mr. Knott 
has kindly sent us the particulars from the Quar. Fourn. Ray. Met. Soc., we have thought it 
well to include them in the present number.—EDS. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS TAKEN AT 
MOJANGA. 
BY STRATION C KNOTT, F.R.MET. SOC., H.B.M. VICE-CONSUL. 
Long. 46° 19'15"E. Lat. 16°43" 0"S. Height above Mean Sea level 134 feet. 
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